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Over  the  Surrey  hills,  or  on  the  flags  of  the  Stock  Exchanee ;  in  a 
iive-and-twenty  miles  from  point  to  point,  with  an  outlying  deer 
that  may  probably  take  to  the  sea  before  he  is  taken  himself, 
or  doing  a  successful  coup  in  American  railway  stock  ;  reading  the 
Riot  Act  to  some  reckless  infringer  of  hunting  law  one  morning, 
and  the  keen,  courageous  man  of  business  of  the  next ; — such  is  the 
subject  of  our  present  sketch,  known  far  and  near  as  ''Tom 
Nickalls."  At  his  ofEce  in  Austin  Friars,  the  name  greets  you  with 
no  superfluous  additions  ;  at  his  comfortable  home,  Patteson  Court, 
near  Redhill,  he  is  still  the  **  Tom ''  of  many  friends. 

Bom  in  1828,  he  while  quite  a  boy  accompanied  his  father,  who 
had  bought  land  there,  to  Chicago — ^not  then  the  great  and  im- 
portant city  it  has  since  become.  Mr.  Nickalls,  a  keen  sportsman, 
had  taken  out  some  hounds  with  him,  and  his  son  hunted  wolves 
in  the  primeval  forest,  where  now  the  hand  of  invading  man 
has  planted  bricks  and  mortar.  Returning  to  this  country  in  1845, 
he,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  man's  estate,  entered  upon  the  business 
of  ^jobber,"  and  brought  to  bear  on  his  transactions,  in  addition  to 
his  natural  intelligence  and  sagacity,  the  knowledge  and  experience 
he  had  gained  in  the  States.  Things  prospered  with  him,  as  they 
so  often  do  with  those  courageous  enough  to  *'  grasp  the  nettle.'' 
Good  fortune  favoured  him,  and  his  large  transactions  have  earned 
for  him  the  title  of  King  of  the  American  Railway  Market.  His 
face — ^liomed  so  well  on  the  opposite  page — proclaims  the  man. 
There  is  determination  and  quick  decision,  but  there  is  also  to  be 
traced  geniality  and  bonhomie.  The  two  first  qualities  are  for 
Austin  Friars ;  the  latter  are  seen  to  perfection  at  Patteson 
Court. 

In  1878,  when  Mr.  Mosse-Robinson  resigned  the  Mastership  of 
the  Surrey  Staghounds,  after  having  during  his  tenure  of  office 
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shown  excellent  sport,  there  was  much  casting  about  to  find  a 
worthy  successor  to  him.  One  or  two  names  were  mentioned,  but 
ultimately  Mr.  Nickalls  came  forward  and  consented  to  take  the 
hounds — a  step  which  we  do  not  think  he  has  repented,  and  which 
Surrey  hunting  men,  we  feel  sure,  have  had  every  reason  to  con* 
gratulate  themselves  upon.  A  bold,  but  not  a  rash  rider,  with  a 
good  knowledge  of  his  country ;  firm  in  seeing  that  his  office  is 
respected,  but  combining  courtesy  with  firmness,  Mr.  Nickalls  is 
eminently  qualified  to  control  such  a  field  of  mixed  elements  as  is 
often  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  He  has  thirty  couple 
of  hounds,  in  the  new  kennels  he  built  near  his  own  place,  that 
cannot  well  be  beaten,  and  the  stock  of  deer  and  hinds  at  Carshalton 
Park  is  large — quite  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  country. 

Jack  Hickman,  his  huntsman,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  hunting 
world.  Few  men  have  had  so  many  hard  knocks  since  the  time  he 
began  hunt  service,  as  second  whip,  under  Harry  Ayris,  to  Lord 
Fitzhardinee,  at  Berkeley  Castle,  about  1849.  After  a  little  while 
he  migrated  to  the  H.  H.,  and  was  for  four  seasons  under  old  Will 
Summers  and  Roberts,  being  obliged  to  give  up  at  last  and  go  into 
the  Brompton  Hospital  for  Consumption,  from  which  place  no  one 
expected  to  see  him  come  out  alive.  However,  he  pulled  through^ 
and  in  1856  went  to  the  Oakley  as  second  whip  and  then  kennel 
huntsman,  his  next  move  being  as  first  whip  to  Jack  Goddard  with 
Mr.  Tailby ;  and  there  he  had  a  most  awful  fall,  which  would  have 
killed  anybody  but  Jack  Hickman.  As  it  was,  he  was  compelled  to 
give  up  hunting  for  some  time,  and  we  next  heard  of  him  as  being 
with  Lord  Fitzwilliam  at  Wentworth,  and  breaking  in  horses.  After 
a  time,  however,  he  again  got  into  harness,  and  in  1870  became 
huntsman  to  Mr.  W.  jT  Angerstein's  staghounds  in  Northampton- 
shire,  and  when  they  were  given  np  there,  followed  them  into  Norfolk, 
where  he  remained  for  two  or  three  years,  until  Colonel  Richardson 
Gardner,  in  1877,  established  staghounds  at  Cowley  Manor,  near 
Cheltenham,  when  Hickman  went  to  him,  and  for  two  years  was 
his  huntsman,  in  1879  joi^i'^S  ^'^  present  Master  in  Surrey* 
To  quote  his  own  words,  ^^He  is  the  best  Master  I  ever  had, 
and  always  anxious  to  be  doing  good  for  everybody  about  him ; " 
and  as  Jack  has  had  a  varied  and  long  experience,  he  speaks  with 
an  authority  hard  to  refute.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the 
traditions  of  stag-hunting  in  Surrey — and  old  traditions  are  they 
now — are  well  preserved  by  the  present  Master  and  his  huntsman. 
Very  warm-hearted,  hospitable  and  cheery,  Mr.  Nickalls  enjoys 
remarkable  populari^  in  the  country.  The  eood  things  of  this  life 
are  his,  and  he  dispenses  them  liberally.  He  has  a  wife,  in  every 
way  a  helpmate  meet  for  him,  and  we  believe  the  men  of  Surrey 
breathe  the  sincere  wish  that  they  both  may  be  long  spared  to  be 
the  ruling  spirits  of  the  Surrey  Stag-hounds. 
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WILD    SPORT    IN    THE    ORKNEY    ISLES. 
By  Capt.  Clark  Kennedy,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 

I. — AMONGST  THE   SEALS. 

"  Up,  up !  let  US  a  voyage  take ! 
Why  sit  we  here  at  ease  ? 
Find  me  a  vessel  stout  and  strong, 
Bound  for  the  Northern  seas." 

DonV  fear  that  we  are  about  to  ask  you,  oh  readers  of  ^  Baily,'  to 
accompany  us  to  the  regions  that  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle ;  nor  do  we  wish  you  to  ^'  tak'  the  road "  any  further  in  a 
northerly  direction  than  the  islands  of  Orkney — the  ultima  thule  of 
a  hundred  years  ago,  but  now  becoming  better  known,  and  more 
visited  every  succeeding  summer. 

No  doubt  you  hate  and  abominate  as  much  as  we  do  that  detest- 
able creature  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  '^  British  tourist." 
Now  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  admit  that  this  species  of  animal  is 
becoming  alarmingly  more  numerous  than  was  the  case  ten,  or  even 
five  years  ago,  in  the  wild  groups  of  interesting  islands  to  the  north 
of  the  turbulent  Pentland  Firth.  So  much  indeed  has  this  become 
the  case,  that  we  know  several  friends  and  old  brother  officers  whom 
we  advised  to  visit  Orkney  in  search  of  real  wild  sport  (not  far  from 
home),  who  were  too  much  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  falling  in  with  a 
^'Cook's  tourist"  to  venture  to  start  on  the  quest  at  all ! 

But,  nevertheless,  if  you  are  a  good  sportsman,  and  are  content  to 
rough  it  to  a  certain  extent,  and  not  to  object  to  sleeping  occasion- 
ally on  a  fine  night  in  summer  in  a  bed  of  heather,  by  the  side  of  a 
mounUun  loch  \  and  if  you  can  put  up  with  good  Scotch  whiskv — 
very  often  from  the  illicit  still  in  the  wild  glens  of  the  islands  (and 
none  the  worse  for  that,  mind  you) ;  and  if  you  can  subsist  upon 
r^ht  good  mountain-mutton  (as  beef  is  almost  unknown  to  the 
natives) ;  if,  we  say,  you  can  put  up  with  all  these  trifles  in  the  way 
of  ^'  hardships,"  our  advice  is  by  all  manner  of  means  go  to  the 
islands  of  Orkney,  and  if  you  don't  come  back  saving  you  have 
enjoyed  yourself  right  pleasantly,  may  we  be-^well,  never  mind 
what.  However,  if  you  don't  nnd  eame  enough  of  a  wild  kind  to 
shoot ;  fish  enough  in  sea,  bum,  and  loch,  to  catch  [rivers  there  are 
none);  scenery  more  gloriously  romantic  and  beautiful  than  any 
you  would  have  thought  existed  in  our  British  isles,  to  feast  your 
eyes  upon,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  things  will  have  changed,  and 
liave  marvellously  changed  for  the  worse,  since  we  spent  many  of 
the  happiest  weexs  of  our  life  there  a  few  years  ago. 

Are  you  fond  of  duck-  and  snipe-shooting  ?  Of  course  you  are. 
Well,  amongst  these  islands  the  writer  has  often  bagged  fifteen,  and 
even  twenty,  couple  of  snipe  in  a  short  day,  besides^many  a  mallard, 
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teal,  and  widgeon ;  and  all  this,  remember,  you  pay  not  one  farthing 
for;  and  the  gloriously  wild  scenery,  the  air  of  the  Atlantic  that 
gives  you  the  appetite  of  a  Bengal  tiger  for  your  dinner ;  and  the 
feeling  of  freedom  from  the  cankering  cares  and  daily  worries  of  our 
poor  workaday  world — combine  to  render  a  sporting  trip  of  a  fort- 
night or  a  month  to  this  wild  and  most  interesting  corner  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  a  thing  to  be  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure, 
if  you  have  it  in  anticipation,  and  to  be  remembered  with  regret 
when  it  is  all  too  soon  over. 

In  these  short  sketches  of  our  '*  good  times  "  in  Orkney,  which 
we  venture  to  offer  to  the  readers  of  *  Baily/  it  has  been  our  object 
to  show  fairly,  and  in  an  unprejudiced  manner,  the  kind  of  sport  to 
be  had  there;  and,  consequently,  we  have  just  looked  oyer  our 
journals,  which  we  always  carefully  kept  at  the  time  of  our  various 
visits  to  the  north,  and  have  culled  therefrom  a  few  notes  that  we 
hope  may  be  of  some  interest. 

Now,  as  to  the  manner  of  getting  to  Orkney,  there  are  various, 
routes,  both  by  land  and  sea.  If  you  care  to  do  so,  you  can  embark 
at  London  Bridge,  and  journey  by  water  all  the  way  to  Leith,  past 
Aberdeen,  then  past  herring-famous  Wick,  and  so  on  to  Kirkwall 
harbour,  where  you  disembark,  and  which  is  a  capital  headquarters 
for  shooting  expeditious ;  capital  duck,  snipe,  and  very  fair  grouse* 
shooting  being  obtainable  quite  close  to  the  capital,  for  it  is  the 
principal  town,  and  which,  besides  its  other  attractions,  boasts  the 
fine  old  ruins  of  an  Earl's  palace,  in  very  good  preservation,  and 
the  world-famed  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  Christendom.  We  can  also  reach  the  isles  of  the  Norsemen  and 
sea-pirates — for  such  were  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  those  parts 
of  the  world — by  train  the  whole  way  from  Euston  Station  to- 
Thurso,  whence  a  little  steamer  which  sails  daily,  excepting  in 
very  severe  weather,  from  Scrabster  pier  across  the  stormy  Pentland,, 
to  the  little  town  of  Stromness,  where  you  can  spend  time  very 
pleasantly,  in  good  quarters,  and  in  reach  of  the  best  of  the  shooting 
and  fishing. 

But  enough  of  how  to  get  to  Orkney ;  we  will  tell  you  more  of 
our  headquarters  later  on.  Join  us  now  in  a  little  trip  in  our  tiny,, 
undecked  boat,  manned  by  a  couple  of  sturdy  islanders,  and  let  us 
see  what  we  can  in  these  blue  Atlantic  waters ;  and  to-day  we 
propose  to  especially  give  our  attention  to  the  seal,  which  curious 
creature  (whether  more  fish,  or  more  beast,  it  is  hard  to  determine 
in  one's  mind)  is  always  interesting  to  the  stranger  from  the  south. 

So,  step  into  the  boat  with  us,  and  off  we  sail  with  a  favouring 
north  breeze  from  the  little  harbour  of  Stromness,  soon  leaving  its 
long  rows  of  clean,  white-washed  houses  far  behind ;  and  then  away 
o'er  the  curling  waves  of  these  wild  seas ! 

"  For  now,  in  our  trim  boats  of  Norroway  deal, 
We  must  dance  on  the  waves  with  the  porpoise  and  seal ; 
The  breeze  it  shall  pipe,  so  it  pipe  not  too  nigh, 
And  the  gull  be  our  songstress  whene'er  she  flits  by." 
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Thus  sang,  according  to  dear  old  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Claud  Halcro 
and  his  sulvrart  companions,  as  their  vessels  bore  them  along  from 
these  same  island-homes  of  theirs,  bound  for  the  Haaf  nshing. 
Those  ancient  seamen  were  in  high  spirits  then,  with  the  prospect 
of  the  sport  which  they  hoped  was  very  soon  to  be  theirs  $  and  we 
confess  that  those  lines  of  the  poet's  have  often  tended  to  raise  oar 
spirits  almost  involuntarily  by  the  air  of  freedom  that  they  ha\e 
about  them,  and  have  cheered  us  with  the  brightest  of  anticipations 
when  startbg  upon  a  boating  excursion  in  these  happy,  wild  northern 
seas,  where  old  Nature  reigns  supreme. 

Seldom,  too,  have  we  felt  more  thoroughly  happy  and  contented 
than  when  sailing  merrily  over  the  dandns  waves  in  a  trim  Ork- 
neyan  boat,  which  as  often  as  not  is  really  ouilr,  as  the  song  hath  it, 
of  "  Nonroway  deal,*' — on  a  bright  summer's  morning,  in  quest  of 
the  various  inhabitants  of  the  vasty  deep.  This  morning  the  cool 
and  pleasant  breeze  from  over  the  far-stretching  Atlantic  fans  our 
check ;  the  glorious  rays  of  the  summer's  sun  throws  ten  thousand 
bright  sparkling  ripples  upon  the  dancing  azure  waters ;  and  sceneiy 
so  lovely  and  so  wild  meets  our  eyes  that  one  is  almost  cheated  into 
the  belief  that  we  are  not  sailing  in  British  waters  at  all,  but  being 
borne  along  upon  the  seas  of  some  enchanted  foreign  shore. 

The  magnificent  views  form  an  ever-changing  panorama }  as  our 
bonnie  little  craft  leaps,  borne  by  her  snowy  canvas,  from  wave  to 
wave,  and  as  her  sails  are  well  filled  with  a  fiivouring  breeze,  she 
makes  great  play,  and  dashes  along  through  the  waters  like  a  sea 
diver.  On  occasions  like  this  we  see  sj^ndid  peeps  of  nature. 
Now  passing  a  nigged  cliff,  tenanted  by  nothing  excepting  the  white- 
winged  sea-gulls  and  dusky-plumaged  cormcnrants,  mi  which  rears 
itself  almost  perpendicularly  out  of  the  boiling  surf  beneath,  that 
seenss  as  if  it  was  trying  to  demolish  the  towering  mass  above  by 
gradually  undermining  its  base.  Now,  again,  we  coast  by  the 
opposite  shore,  where  a  very  different  scene  presents  itself.  Fenile 
corn-fields,  which  have  not  yet  enjoyed  sufficient  sun  to  make  them 
goldeii,  in  some  places  almost  touch  the  shore ;  and  here  and  there, 
further  inland,  heathery  mountains  upraise  their  heads  to  the  blue 
sky  above,  and  form  a  splendid  background  to  the  picture.  Then 
the  little  boat  anchors  for  awhile  in  a  tiny  sheltered  bay,  formed  by 
nature  at  the  northern  extremity  of  a  low  islet,  where  the  grouse  in 
plenty  is  to  be  found,  and  where,  in  wmter,  great  numbers  of  wild 
ducks  reward  the  persevering  ^x>rtsnuin,  but  whose  shores  are  now 
tenanted  by  nothing  excepting  the  pretty  black  and  white  oyster- 
dCchers  and  other  wading  birds ;  while  among  the  heather  the  sea- 
swallows  have  their  nests  in  company  with  grouse  and  a  few  snipe, 
which  latter  we  hear  **  drumming ''  overhead. 

Porpcxses  are  veiv  common  in  these  waters,  and  are  sometimes 
killed  for  the  sake  of  their  oil,  which,  however,  is  not  of  a  very  good 
quadity,  so  that  die  fishermen  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  them, 
or  hold  these  creatures  in  much  estimation,  for  although  they  are 
useful  in  showing  the  whereabouts  of  the  large  shoals  of 
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fish,  this  office  is  better  performed  by  the  gulls ;  besides  which  the 
porpoise  often  gets  entangled  in  the  nets  and  causes  much  damage 
by  his  struggles  to  get  free  to  the  poor  ill-paid  fisherman. 

But  it  is  the  seal  which  especially  engages  the  attention  of  sports- 
men visiting  the  Orkneys,  as  it  is  commoner  there  than  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

There  are  several  species  of  seal  which  are  known  to  have 
occurred  among  the  islands,  namely,  the  Greenland  seal  {Phoca 
Greenlandica\  the  grey  seal  {Halicfuerus  griseiis\  the  rough  seal 
[Phoca  Hispida\  the  ^reat  seal  {Phoca  Barbata)^  and  the  common 
seal  {P.  VituUna).  The  first  named  are  comparatively  rare,  but 
the  last  is  by  fiir  the  most  numerous  and  most  likely  to  be  met  with 
by  sportsmen.  We  know  well  enough  what  a  severe  charge,  and  a 
just  one  too,  has  been  brought  against  the  poor  seal  by  fishermen,  in 
regard  to  its  known  partiality  for  salmon  and  trout.  Although  most 
certainly  seals,  when  they  abound  to  any  great  extent  near  a  good 
salmon  river,  do  an  enormous  amount  of  mischief,  we  think  that  in 
other  places  around  our  coasts  few  lovers  of  sport  will  really  grudge 
these  creatures  the  fish  they  may  take  for  their  daily  food.  There 
is  surely  sufficient  quantity  of  fish  in  the  ocean  to  satisfy  the  most 
greedy  conservator  without  infringing  on  the  natural  rights  of  the 
unfortunate  and  much  persecuted  '^  selkiesl/'  by  which  name  they 
are  known  in  Orkney. 

These  creatures  are  decidedly  becoming  scarcer  year  by  year 
among  the  Orkney  Islands  ;  and  when  another  ten  years  have  passed 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  they  are  almost  extinct  in 
haunts  where  in  days  gone  by  myriads  of  their  ancestors  were  wont 
to  disport  themselves  after  their  quaint  fashion  among  the  storm- 
tossed  waves  which  break  unceasingly  in  showers  of  spray  upon  the 
beetling  cliffs;  or  where  they  passed  the  long  hot  summer  days 
away  basking  quietly  in  the  sun ;  or,  stretched  upon  the  flat  rocks, 
which  they  love  to  frequent,  enjoyed  their  noonday  sleep  in  peace 
and  comfort ! 

But  although  sportsmen,  guns,  steamers,  and  other  modern  im- 
provements have  driven  many  of  them  from  their  ancient  haunts  to 
seek  a  new  home,  one  may  still  often  see  the  round,  black  head  of  a 
seal  pop  up  for  a  few  moments  above  the  water,  as  our  boat  glides 
past  some  of  the  little  *'  holms "  or  rocky  ^^  skerries ''  where  the 
seals  may  yet  be  found.  After  taking  a  good  long  look  at  the 
intruder — for  seals  are  very  inquisitive  animals — the  head  will  sud- 
denly and  quietly  disappear,  as  its  owner  gently  sinks  to  the  depths 
below,  and  scarcely  a  ripple  marks  the  spot  where  we  last  saw  the 
creature. 

Sometimes,  too,  by  landing  upon  an  island  which  they  are  known 
to  frequent,  and  by  carefully  walking  over  to  the  opposite  side, 
always  taking  care  that  the  wind,  if  there  be  any,  blows  towards  the 
spot  from  wnence  you  are  advancing,  and  away  from  the  place  where 
the  seals  are  suspected  to  be  basking  on  the  rocks,  you  may  see  half 
a  dozen  old  fellows  slip  hurriedly  off  their  resting  places  into  the 
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water,  followed  immediately  by  their  young,  who,  being  much  more 
youthful  and  inexperienced,  make  a  great  commotion  as  they  dash 
into  the  calm  sea  and  follow  in  the  wake  of  their  parents.  The 
next  you  will  see  of  them  will  probably  be  at  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  perhaps  two  hundred  yards  from  the  shore, 
when  their  little  round  heads  will  emerge  one  after  the  other,  and 
you  see  them  floating  lazily  along  with  the  current,  looking  for  all 
the  world  like  half-emerged  footballs,  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of 
the  eyes,  which  all  the  time  you  are  there  will  be  fixed  upon  your 
movements. 

They  are  well  known  to  be  most  inquisitive  creatures,  and  such 
curiosity  do  they  sometimes  exhibit,  that  they  will  follow  a  boat  for 
miles,  even  if  they  have  been  shot  at,  but  not  so  readily  in  that  case, 
though  we  have  known  them  do  so ;  but  never  if  they  have  been 
wounded.  Simple  fright,  such  as  that  occasioned  by  the  report  of  a 
gun,  sometimes  appears  to  act  as  a  stimulant  to  their  inquisitiveness. 
They  evince  much  curiosity  at  a  boat,  especially  if  it  is  one  that 
they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  seeing  often ;  and  if  it  is  painted  white 
or  red  or  any  unusual  colour  they  will  oftentimes  come  close  up  to 
investigate  it.  The  voices  of  men,  especially  singing,  or  the  rattle 
of  oars  in  the  rowlocks,  attract  them ;  and  we  have  seen  one  follow 
close  in-shore  every  movement  of  a  retriever,  as  the  dog  ran  along 
the  rocks  barking  at  the  unusual  spectacle  of  such  a  quaint  looking 
creature  so  close  to  him. 

Music  they  seem  to  take  an  especial  delight  in,  and  we  have 
observed  seals  come  very  close  in-shore  when  bag-pipes  were  played 
within  hearing  of  the  creatures  ;  and  on  such  occasions  they  did  not 
seem  to  be  afiaid  of  men  upon  the  shore.  Many  a  time  on  calm 
days  in  August  or  September,  when  cruising  in  a  small  boat  among 
the  sheltered  bays  of  the  islands  in  quest  of  ducks  or  other  birds,  we 
have  amused  ourselves,  when  other  sport  was  scarce,  by  playine  tune 
after  tune  on  a  concertina  or  cornet ;  and  seldom  indeed  did  the 
*' charmer"  fail  to  entice  a  seal  into  close  proximitv,  if  there 
happened  to  be  one  within  a  couple  of  miles,  for  sound  m  still,  fine 
weather  travels  across  water  to  a  great  distance.  Seals  are  very 
quick  of  hearing ;  and  the  general  conformation  of  the  head  of  these 
creatures,  especially  of  the  ear  and  nostril,  forms  a  very  interesting 
subject  for  examination.  As  a  rule,  then,  after  playing  for  a  few 
minutes,  one  would  be  espied,  generally  firstly  bv  aid  of  the  gjass, 
perhaps  at  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  swimming  with 
all  speed  in  our  direction,  apparently  unable  to  resist  the  promptings 
of  his  curiosity  to  determine  if  possible  the  reason  why  these  truly 
unmelodious  sounds  were  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  his  own  blue 
waters. 

We  generally  found  that,  b^  taking  a  concertina  in  the  boat,  and 
either  letting  go  our  anchor  m  any  likely  bay  for  seals,  and  waiting 
until  one  appeared,  or  by  drifting  quietly  along  with  the  current  past 
their  islands,  every  man  taking  care  to  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
concealed  from  view,  and  the  instrument  being  kept  in  full  play  the 
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while,  we  could  make  pretty  sure  of  our  prey.  We  seldom  shot  the 
poor  seals,  as  there  is  but  little  use  in  so  doing,  their  skins  not  being 
worth  very  much ;  and  after  you  have  killed  one  the  novelty  of  the 
thing  soon  wears  ofF.  If,  however,  you  have  never  ba^ed  a  seal^ 
and  wish  to  do  so,  take  a  musical  instrument  of  some  sort  with  you,, 
and  if  there  are  any  of  the  creatures  in  the  vicinity  you  will  be 
certain  to  see  them.  Many  of  our  readers  will,  doubtless,  smile  at 
this  description  of  sport,  but  we  can  assure  them  that  they  will  find  it 
interesting  from  its  mere  novelty  ;  and  they  need  not  shoot  die  seals^ 
when  they  see  them  if  they  do  not  feel  so  disposed  ;  but  can  amuse 
themselves  by  watching  their  quaint  gambols  at  close  quarters.  The 
above  plan  is  the  surest  way  with  which  we  are  acquainted  for 
obtaining  a  shot  at  a  seal.  Woe  be  to  one  of  them  if  his  head  is 
raised  above  water  for  a  few  moments  within  anything  like  fair  range 
of  your  artillery,  which  should  consist  on  these  occasions  of  a  heavy 
shoulder  duck-gun  and  double  B  shot. 

We  have  known  many  cases  in  which  a  wire  cartridge,  loaded 
with  *'  number  three  "  or  ^'  four  "  shot,  told  with  excellent  efiect  on 
these  creatures  ;  but  in  our  opinion  a  loose  charge  of  **  BB  "  or  of 
^^ number  one'' is  by  fir  the  most  kilhng  charge  at  any  distance 
under  sixty  yards.  Above  that  range  of  course  a  wire  cartridge 
would  have  a  fairer  chance,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  fire  at  a  seal  with  a  shot  gun  of  any  description  whatever, 
at  any  range  exceeding  that  distance.  Speaking  of  an  islet  called  the 
Holm  of  rapa  Westray,  in  the  north  of  the  Orkneys,  an  old  writer 
says,  that  whilst  he  and  his  bovs  were  bathing,  which  they  did  every 
morning  in  a  beautiful  bay,  called  ^'seal  bay,''  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  a  favourite  resort  of  theirs,  numbers  of  those  creatures- 
in  variably  made  their  appearance,  especially  if  the  weather  was  calm 
and  sunny  and  the  sea  smooth,  crowding  around  at  a  few  yards 
distance ;  and  he  adds  that  the  creatures  appeared  to  have  a  sort  of 
idea  that  the  bathers  were  of  the  same  genus  as  themselves.  The 
gambols  in  the  water  of  the  boys  seemed  to  excite  the  seals,  and  ta 
cause  them  to  dash  round  with  increased  animation.  He  thus 
concludes :  ''  At  the  same  time,  the  slightest  attempt  on  our  part  to> 
act  on  the  oflFensive,  by  throwing  at  them  a  stone  or  shell,  was  the 
signal  for  their  instantaneous  disappearance;  each,  as  it  vanished,, 
leaving  the  surface  of  the  water  beautifully  figured  with  a  wavy 
succession  of  concentric  circles." 

The  oil  of  the  seal  is  used  by  some  of  the  poorer  natives  of 
Orkney  for  lamps  and  other  purposes,  that  of  the  young  being  far 
superior  to  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  old  ones ;  indeed,  regular 
sealers  seldom  take  any  notice  of  the  older  seals,  if  young  are  likely 
to  be  met  with.  After  a  seal  is  skinned,  or  ''yacked,"  as  it  is^ 
locally  termed,  the  blubber  is  separated  from  the  skin,  and  boiled 
down  at  once  to  make  oil,  which  finds  a  very  fiur  sale  among  the 
inhabitants,  especially  among  the  smaller  and  more  northerly  islands, 
which  do  not  possess  stores  or  shops,  and  which  seldom  hold  com* 
munication  with  the  mainland.    The  skins  are  turned  to  various 
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purposes.  One  of  the  most  usual  methods  of  using  them  is  to  cover 
boxes  and  trunks  with  them.  Shoes,  too,  are  sometimes  made  with 
seal-skin,  but  they  soon  become  soft  and  do  not  wear  well. 

In  extremely  stormy  and  boisterous  weather  the  seals  usually 
retire  to  the  deep  caverns  which  undermine  the  precipitous  cliiFs  of 
Hoy  and  other  islands  for  long  distances.  In  these  dark  and 
gloomy  recesses  thev  securely  remain  until  fairer  weather,  or  hunger 
tempts  them  to  sally  forth  again.  Sometimes,  however,  they  seem 
to  delight  in  a  gale ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  seen 
them  swimming  among  the  roughest  breakers,  and  appearing  to  be 
executing  a  quaint  kind  of  dance,  as  they  leap  from  wave  to  wave, 
and  chase  each  other  in  circles,  the  white  spray  dashing  over  their 
heads  the  while.  Now  and  then  they  would  throw  themselves- 
completely  out  of  the  water  ;  and  they  enjoy  being  driven  along  by 
the  force  of  the  gale.  We  have  noticed  that  seals  remain  upoA 
the  surface,  floating  along,  for  a  much  greater  length  of  time  in 
rough  weather  than  on  a  calm  day. 

Good  waistcoats  can  be  formed  of  their  skins,  and  we  have  noticed 
several  fishermen  in  various  parts  of  the  islands  in  breeches  of  the 
same  material,  and  very  curious  they  looked ;  but  we  were  assured 
they  proved  warm  and  comfortable  garments,  the  furry  side  bein^ 
generally  worn  next  the  body.  With  the  long  hair  attached  they 
are  still  sometimes  used  for  saddles,  and  once  this  was  a  very 
common  practice.  When  cut  into  long  strips  and  joined  they  also 
formed  good  strong  bridles ;  and  many  a  neat  tobacco-pouch  have 
we  seen  made  out  of  the  skins  of  these  creatures.  The  fishermen 
often  make  use  of  their  skins  as  buoys  to  mark  the  spot  where  nets 
or  lobster-pots  have  been  placed ;  and  in  this  case  they  are  neatly 
sown  up,  inflated,  and  then  carefully  tarred.  We  are  sorry  to  say 
that  we  have  seen  the  skin  of  a  cow,  minus  the  head,  also  put  to- 
this  purpose ;  and  the  dog  is  sometimes  made  to  do  service  after 
death  in  the  same  way — ^a  very  ignoble  use  for  the  loved  dumb 
companion  of  man.  The  skins  of  seals  are  never,  in  these  days, 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  to  enable  the  natives  of  Orkney  ta 
export  them  with  profit ;  but  this  was  formerly  done  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 

Unless  you  are  a  bad  shot,  you  will  naturally  strike  its  head ;  but^ 
unless  a  pellet  enters  the  eye  or  the  brain,  which  is  very  unlikely 
at  long  range,  the  unfortunate  beast  is  only  wounded  sufficiently  to- 
cause  it  to  endure  long  days  of  acute  pain  before  recovering,  or 
perhaps  it  dies  a  lingering  death  in  some  rocky  cave. 

"  Sportsmen,  be  mercifiil  m  death, 
Nor  ever  let  your  prey  breathe  out  its  life 
In  ling^'riog  agonies." 

Many  prefer  a  rifle  for  this  sport,  and  few  will  deny  that  it  is  a 
most  emcient  weapon  when  you  are  upon  dry  land  and  comfortably 
ensconced  behind  a  '^  blindage  "  of  rocks,  or  lyine  concealed  from 
view  of  your  intended  prey,  among  the  long  purple  heather  by  the 
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shore.  You  are  then  enabled  to  obtain  a  rest  for  your  rifle,  and  can 
either  take  a  steady  aim  at  the  head  of  a  seal  as  it  floats  past  you, 
or  as  it  gambols  with  its  mate — unaware  of  the  proximity  ot  its 
deadly  foe — among  the  dancing  waves.  Or,  perhaps,  better  still, 
if  you  have  patience  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  wait  quietly  until  the 
tide  begins  to  ebb  and  leaves  the  creature  high  and  dry  upon  the 
rocks,  basking  in  the  summer's  sun.  I  advise  no  one,  however,  to 
trust  to  the  rifle  when  in  pursuit  of  these  animals  in  a  boat ;  for 
though  one  of  these  weapons  is  very  useful  to  have  on  board,  and 
should  never  be  forgotten  when  cruising  in  search  of  sport  among 
the  islets  of  these  seas,  you  have  very  little  chance,  good  shot  though 
you  may  be,  of  killing  your  seal  from  the  boat.  Even  on  the 
calmest  days,  when,  maybe,  not  a  breath  of  air  ripples  the  bright 
sur&ce  of  the  sea,  there  is  an  ever-present  slight  heaving  motion  of 
the  water,  especially  near  islands,  where  there  are  strong  currents ; 
and  you  must  remember  that  the  little  round  mark  which  the  head 
of  a  seal  presents  to  you  is  also  moving,  for  very  seldom  do  they 
remain  quite  motionless  on  the  surface  when  a  boat  is  near  their 
haunts.  The  general  result  of  a  shot  of  this  kind  from  your  boat 
is  disappointment,  as  we  have  too  often  proved,  even  when  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances ;  and  you  cannot  help  saying  to 
yourself,  '^  What  a  fool  I  was  not  to  have  used  the  shot-gun  !  "  It 
is  very  true,  though,  that  many  a  sportsman  feels  that  a  trophy, 
blemished  only  by  a  single  ball,  is  a  far  greater  proof  of  his  skill  than 
a  carcase  peppered  all  over  with  shot  pellets.  At  the  same  time  we 
can  only  repeat  our  advice  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  kill  a  *^  selkie," 
that  the  shot-gun  is  vastly  superior  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  them, 
when  afloat,  than  the  best  rifle  ever  made. 

We  have  on  many  occasions  observed  that  when  we  raised  our 
gun  to  take  aim  at  a  seal's  head,  although  the  animal  would  not 
move  until  the  flash  of  the  barrels,  he  would  disappear  before  the 
contents  could  reach  him;  in  this  respect,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  old  seals,  resembling  the  dab-chick,  whose  movements  are 
certainly  like  lightning. 

In  illustration  of  the  fondness  of  seals  for  musical  sounds,  as  men- 
tioned above,  the  following  may  be  given  as  an  instance.  In  a 
certain  part  of  the  large  island  of  Hoy,  where  a  little  church  is 
built  quite  close  to  the  shore,  stretches  a  small  sandy  bav,  which 
many  years  ago  swarmed  with  seals,  and  where  they  still  appear, 
but  in  sadly  diminished  numbers.  We  have  been  told  by  several 
fishermen  and  others,  who  were  acquainted  with  this  spot  in  days 
gone  by,  that  when  the  bells  were  set  ringing  to  summon  the  good 
folks  to  devotion  on  Sabbath  mornings,  every  seal  within  hearing 
would  at  once  swim  in  towards  the  shore,  and  remain  close  to  the 
beach,  listening  with  all  attention  and  apparent  delight,  until  the  bells 
ceased.  Mr.  Low,  in  his  ^^  Fama  Orcadensis,''  published  about  two 
hundred  years  ago,  notices  an  exactly  similar  instance,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  refers  to  this  exact  spot. 

This  love  of  music  has  been  known  for  centuries,  and  Sir  Walter 
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Scott,  who  was  a  dose  observer  of  nature,  alludes  to  it  in  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  when 

^  Rude  Haskar's  seal,  thro'  surges  dark. 
Will  long  pursue  the  minstrel's  bark." 

These  creatures  are  commonly  believed  to  have  long  lives;  andjas 
their  markings  vary  to  such  an  extent,  a  particular  individual  can^  be 
easily  distinguished  ;  and  we  know  many  examples  of  the  same  one 
being  met  with  in  the  same  spot  year  after  year,  often  basking  on 
the  self-same  rock  that  it  has  frequented  in  previous  seasons.  Une 
of  the  most  curious  habits  of  the  seal  is  to  select  some  especial  place, 
generally  a  laree  rock,  flat  at  its  top,  and  either  forming  a  part  of  a 
^  skerrie,''  or  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Lying  on  this  stone, 
it  will  bask  in  the  sun  for  hours  together,  on  the  long  summer  days ; 
and  should  another  of  its  own  species  attempt  to  usurp  the  rock,  the 
rightful  owner  will  push  the  new-comer  roughly  down  into  the 
water,  and  drive  it  away.  We  have  often  seen  this  take  place ;  and 
once,  by  the  help  of  a  glass,  we  observed  a  seal,  of  some  four  feet 
long,  drive  away  a  very  much  larger  one  from  his  rock,  and  quietly 
take  possession.  Every  one  who  has  had  anv  experience,  however 
slight,  in  seal  shooting,  knows  that  though  it  is  easy  enough  to  kill 
one  of  these  creatures  if  in  fair  range,  it  is  by  no  means  such  a  simple 
business  to  **  bag  '*  him.  Unless  shot  quite  dead,  the  sportsman  will 
have  a  very  poor  chance  of  getting  his  prey,  as  seals,  though  mortally 
wounded,  are  most  tenacious  of  life,  and  it  there  is  a  spark  of  life  left 
in  them  will  dive  to  the  bottom  and  be  seen  no  more.  This  habit 
has  given  rise  to  a  superstition  which  is  very  common  among  the 
Orcadians,  to  the  effect  that  the  seal,  though  quite  aware  it  must 
soon  die  of  its  wounds,  is  so  determined  that  its  enemies  shall  not 
become  possessed  of  its  body,  that,  diving  beneath  the  sea,  it 
entangles  itself  in  a  network  of  long  sea-weed,  and  there  breathes 
its  last,  afterwards  being  transformed  to  a  mermaid  I 

Even  when  shot  dead,  seals  will  float  upon  the  surface  for  a  few 
seconds  only,  until  the  air  bladder,  which  brings  their  bodies  up,  is 
exhausted ;  and  when  that  occurs  they  at  once  sink  to  the  bottom. 
For  this  reason,  supposing  a  seal  to  have  been  shot,  your  crew  must 
exert  every  muscle  at  the  oars  if  you  intend  to  get  him  into  the 
boat. 

Having  done  so  successfully,  take  care  to  examine  your  prey,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  it  is  quite  dead,  or  perchance  a  like  episode  may 
happen  to  you  as  once  occurred  to  the  author.  It  was  oflF  the 
western  coast  of  Norway,  and  only  as  lately  as  the  spring  of  1871, 
when  having  shot  a  large  grey  seal  from  a  sailing  boat,  we  had 
successfully  got  it  on  board,  and  were  about  to  proceed  on  our  home- 
ward way  rejoicing.  A  *^  wee  nip  '*  of  spirits  were  being  served  out 
to  the  crew,  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  our  seal,  and  we 
were  wishing  him  fair  weather  for  his  journey  to  the  happy  huntmg- 
grounds  of  die  other  world,  when  we  suddenly  heard  a  tearing  of 
wood  below  our  feet}  and  our  friend,  having  come  to  life  again, 
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-commenced,  ere  we  could  essar  to  prevent  him,  tearing  away  large 
pieces  of  the  bottom  of  our  little  craft.  He  used  tremendous  force, 
and  a  very  considerable  hole  was  made  before,  after  a  rather  exciting 
tussel,  we  succeeded  in  giving  him  his  final  quietus  with  the  help  of 
a  blow  of  a  heavy  iron  bar  upon  his  head.  A  very  unpleasant  scrape 
we  should  have  found  ourselves  to  be  in,  had  we  not  managed  to 
<iuiet  him,  for  we  were  at  the  time  some  distance  from  the  shore, 
and  his  great  strength  would  very  soon  have  enabled  him  to  make  a 
big  enough  hole  to  sink  us  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  He  showed  great 
pluck  before  being  finally  disposed  of,  and  became  very  savage, 
biting  at  our  legs,  the  oars  and  guns,  or  whatever  was  presented  at 
him,  and  barking  somewhat  like  an  angry  dog  the  whole  while. 

Supposing,  as  often  occurs,  and  as  we  have  before  mentioned, 
your  seal  has  been  killed,  but  has  sunk  before  you  could  get  up  to 
the  place  where  he  was  floating,  the  plan  likely  to  be  attended  with 
the  most  success  is  this.  Firstly,  if  you  leave  home  with  the 
intention  of  shooting  a  seal,  there  are  two  articles  which  you  should 
never  be  without  when  in  the  boat.  One  is  a  good  strong  boat-rhook, 
with  a  well-sharpened  point,  and  the  longer  the  better ;  the  other,  a 
good  supply  of  stout,  tarred  cord  attached  to  a  cork  or  an  empty 
barrel,  or,  indeed,  to  anything  that  will  act  as  a  float,  to  be  made  fast 
to  a  small  anchor,  which  you,  of  course,  throw  overboard  at  once  at 
the  spot  where  your  seal  disappears.  If  the  water  is  too  deep  or  too 
rough  to  enable  you  to  see  the  body  of  the  creature  lying  at  the 
bottom,  you  must  either  wait  in  hopes  of  calmer  weather  setting  in, 
or  give  up  all  ideas  of  bagging  your  prey.  Should,  however,  the  sea 
be  calm,  and  the  water  not  very  deep,  and  therefore  probably  fairly 
clear,  you  will  be  able,  after  rowing  over  the  spot  once  or  twice,  to 
«ee  its  body  at  the  bottom.  Having  done  this,  if  you  are  a  good 
diver  and  the  weather  warm,  for  diving  in  cold  water  is  not  agreeable, 
you  can  easily  bring  him  to  the  surface  by  taking  hold  of  one  of  his 
flippers,  and  very  little  exertion  is  required  to  raise  him  to  the  top  by 
this  means,  as  heavy  bodies  always  move  e?si\y  in  salt  water.  If 
you  cannot  try  this  plan,  you  must  now  have  recourse  to  your  boat- 
hook.  If  it  be  sufficiently  long  to  touch  him  you  will  easily  be  able 
to  stick  it  into  him,  and  *'  bring  him  to  bag  /'  but  this  is  not  always 
such  a  simple  performance  as  it  would  seem,  as  the  skin  of  a  seal  is 
very  rough  and  slippery,  and  for  this  reason  your  boat-hook  should  be 
venr  sharp. 

We  have  been  told  of  several  instances  of  the  body  of  a  seal  being 
brought  up  by  means  of  a  noose  placed  round  his  neck,  but  we  have 
never  actually  seen  this  done,  and  should  imagine  it  to  be  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  make  a  rope  maintain  its  hold  on  such  a  slippery 
hide,  even  if  you  once  got  your  noose  round  the  beal,  which  probably 
would  take  some  time  to  do. 
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HUNTING  FROM  LONDON. 

To  find  one'sr-$elf  in  boots  and  breedies  in  London  is  like  being  in 
dress  dodies  after  breakfast,  at  least  to  ,those  who  do  not  make 
London  the  basis  of  their  huBting  operations.  Strangely  enough, 
too,  the  metropolis  is  about  the  only  phice  wherein  hunting  attire 
does  not  ensure  respect  for  the  wearer  thereof.  Should  the  early 
rising  sportsman  venture  out  afoot,  clnd  for  the  chase,  in  search  of 
the  cab  he  omitted  to  order  over-night,  little  boys  will  chafF,  working 
men  will  stare,  the  policeman  will  regard  him  as  one  as  about  to 
^^give  himself  a  day's  pleasuring  "  for  once  in  a  way,  while  the  cab- 
man will  think  this  the  occasion  above  all  others  on  which  he  is 
entitled  to  double  the  leg^  fare.  The  more  one  knows  of  London 
and  its  suburbs,  themore  difficult  it  is  to  reaUse  that  any  covert  side 
can  be  reached  from  it  Drive  down  to  Bromley,  and  eight  or  nine 
miles  must  be  travelled  before  ground  can  be  found  over  which 
even  a  drag  could  be  run.  Try  and  meet  the  Surrey  packs  by  road, 
and  your  horse  will  be  pretty  well  knocked  up  by  the  journey  to 
and  from  the  nearest  meet,  for  the  ground  over  which  Mr.  Jorrocks 
used  to  sport  now  bouses  families  instead  of  foxes,  and  day  by  day 
sees  the  foxhound  driven  farther  afield.*  Would  the  hunting  man  go 
westward  ?  In  that  case  he  must  clear  Turnham  Green,  firentford, 
and  Hounslow,  or  by  another  road  Iver  or  Grcrard  Cross  must  be 
reached  before  he  can  hear  the  sound  of  the  horn.  It  is  on  the  east 
that  hunting  is  brought  more  nearly  to  London.  Epping  Forest, 
once  the  scene  of  royal  hunting,  brings  up  the  builder  with  a  round 
turn^  and  in  this  direction  the  £$sex  hounds  or  Mr.  Vignes'  harriers 
may  aow  aqd  then  be  discovered  within  about  a  dooen  miles  of  the 
Geaeral  Poet  Office.  Elarly  hours  and  fast  trains^  however,  do 
wonders,  and  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  leave  town  in  the  morning, 
and  get  back  anin  at  night  after  having  hunted  with  any  pack  in 
Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Essex,  Herts,  Bucks^  Berks,  while  those  to 
wimm  distauice^  and  of  course  expense,  is  no  object,  can  join  the 
Bicester,  old  Berks,  Hey  thorp,  Warwickshire,  Y.W.H.,  Grafton, 
or  may  on  many  occasions  reach  the  Shires,  so  that  after  all  the 
London  man  has  a  wide  choice  of  packs,  if  he  minds  not  trouble, 
and  can  travel  from  London  lOO  miles  as  quickly  as  he  can  thirty 
on  some  country  branch  line. 

Until  railway  companies  take  hunting  men  into  their  confidence, 
the  trouble  of  a  start  in  the  dark  must  occasionally  remain  one  of 
the  incidents — and  perhaps  one  of  the  disagreeable  one8-«of  hunting 
from  Londoiu  Trains  do  not  invauriaUy  start  at  the  most  convenient 
hour,  so  it  must  now  and  then  happen  that  an  hour  or  two  must  be 
spent  at  a  country  public  kistead  of  in  bed.  Once  in  the  train^ 
however,  tbin^  might  be  worse.  A  oomfoftaUe  first-class  carriage, 
a  rug,  a  cigarette,  and  the  morning  papers  which,  thanks  to  the 
energy  of  the  late  First  Lord,  can  be  procured  at  any  hour  bam  a 
oombinatiQn  that  cannot  he  called    uncomfortable.     In  the  ewly 
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experience  of  hunting  from  town  it  is  as  well  not  to  go  to  sleep 
before  the  train  starts.  A  record,  said  to  be  authentic,  exists  pointing 
to  the  wisdom  of  keeping  awake.  The  story  runs  in  this  wise  : — 
A  noble  sportsman,  detained  over  night  by  Parliamentary  duties, 
resolved  to  start  by  the  first  train  rather  than  miss  some  hounds 
within  riding  distance  of  Rugby.  He  reached  Euston  in  good  time 
and  was  soon  dozing  in  a  corner.  "Any  more  for  Bletcbley  and  Rugby,'* 
shouted  the  guard.  '^  Rugby "  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  sleeper  and 
brought  him  to  his  feet  in  a  moment.  Hastily  gathering  up  his 
spurs,  whip  and  papers  he  landed  himself  on  the  platform  just  as  the 
train  moved  off.  **  Take  my  things,  porter,^'  he  yawned,  "  call  me 
a  cab,  and  tell  him  to  drive  fast  to  the  George."  "  The  George, 
Where's  that,  sir  ?  The  Euston  Hotel,  just  over  the  way,  is  a  very  good 
one  sir."  Before  the  porter  had  finished,  the  sportsman's  returning 
senses  enabled  him  to  see  that  he  was  still  at  Euston,  while  the 
train  that  should  have  borne  him  to  Rugby  was  well  out'of  sight ! 

Notwithstanding  the  inconveniences  to  which  a  hunting  man 
must  submit  if  he  live  in  town,  every  hunting  day  sees  a  fair  number 
of  booted  and  spurred  men  at  the  various  termini  The  bulk  of 
them  hunt  with  packs  that  meet  comparatively  near  London,  say 
about  thirty  miles  or  so ;  the  longer  journeys  are  generally  under- 
taken once  in  a  way  by  men  who  have  been  unable  to  get  down 
over  night.  With  the  packs  nearest  town,  and  notably  with  the 
Queen's,  and  those  in  Surrey,  the  attendant  fields  smack  strongly  of 
London,'  especially  on  a  Saturday.  Many  of  those  out  are  business 
men,  and  they  find  time  during  the  jog  to  the  first  draw,  or  from 
covert  to  covert  to  talk  more  or  less  **  shop ;  '*  indeed,  it  is  no  un- 
common thine  to  hear  a  previously  uncompleted  bargain  closed  in 
the  more  hedthy  atmosphere  of  the  country,  while  those  who  for 
convenience  sake  have  pitched  their  tents  midway  between  their 
offices  and  their  hunting  ground,  and  who  may  not,  therefore,  have 
read  their  morning  papers,  eageriy  inquire  of  the  traveller  from  town 
the  progress  in  the  market  of  *'grey  shirting"  or  some  equally 
important  commodity.  As  you  travel  fitrther  afield  for  fox-hunting 
town  topics  gradually  cease,  until,  when  beyond  the  resort  of 
Londoners,  the  conversation  is  confined  to  hunting,  turnips,  or  ht 
stock,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  commerce.  Between  the  fields, 
then,  that  go  out  with  the  hounds  near  London,  and  those  found  in 
districts  where  they  are  made  up  of  residents,  permanent  or 
temporary,  there  is  this  difference :  with  this  former  hunting  is  a  sort 
of  antidote  to  the  labours  of  the  week,  the  hunting  day  being  a 
regular  holiday,  whereas  with  the  latter  it  is  as  natural  a  part  of  the 
week's  life  as  the  ride  in  the  row  during  the  London  season,  while  in 
the  case  of  temporary  sojourners  it  is  the  business  of  the  season.  So 
for  as  pleasure  goes  the  Londoner,  perhaps,  has  the  best  of  it.  If  he 
were  not  keen  he  would  not  go  to  the  trouble  it  involves,  while 
most  people  know  that  a  holiday  is  never  to  enjoyed  as  when  it  is 

worked  for.  ,  ,.   i 

In  strict  orthodoxy,  the  working  Londoner   may  be    a   little 
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wanting ;  he  has  a  weakness  for  stag-hounds.  He  tells  you  that  if 
he  could,  like  his  more  fortunate  brethren,  hunt  day  afcer  day,  he 
would  take  the  rough  wich  the  smooth,  and  throw  in  his  lot  with  fox- 
hounds ;  but  he  cannot.  On  his  one  day  a  week  he  comes  out  for 
a  gallop,  and  must  get  it.  The  nature  of  the  country  round  London, 
too,  is  for  the  most  part  woody,  and  this  temp:s  many  men  to  desert 
the  fox  for  the  stag,  or  drag.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  Devon  and  Somerset,  and  the  Suffolk,  all  the 
remaining  packs  of  stag-hounds,  viz :  the  Queen's,  Bcrkhamscead, 
Colline  Dale,  Mid  Kent,  Hon.  H.  Petres,  Sir  N.  de  RothschUd's, 
Surrey,  and  Warnham,  are  within  easy  reach  of  town.  The 
Norfolk  and  Easingwold  establishments  no  longer  exist.  Of  the 
above  Sir  N.  de  Rothschild's,  *^  The  Baron's,*'  to  give  them  their 
once  familiar  name,  bear  away  the  bell,  not  only  because  they  are 
so  well  kept  up,  but  because  they  have  so  much  grass  to  gallop 
over.  ^  The  Baron's "  are  to  stag-hunting  what  the  Py tchley, 
Quorn,  and  Bel  voir  are  to  fox-hunting — that  is  to  say,  with  them  the 
hunting  is  of  the  more  gaudy  type.  Most  of  the  men  go  hard,  ride 
good  horses,  and  eschew  badly  made  coats  and  breeches.  Those 
who  go  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  too,  at  least  the  London  section  of 
them,  are  not  quite  the  same  hard  workers  as  those  one  sees  with 
other  packs.  BJetchley  and  Leighton  are  their  head  quarters,  both 
of  which  points  are  handy  for  a  day  with  Mr.  Selby  Lowndes — only 
renaember  if  you  go  with  the  last-named  pack,  you  must  subscribe  ; 
wich  them  it  is  not  a  case  of  '^  all  are  welcome — ^no  collection." 
Next  in  order  of  popularity  comes  the  "  Queen's,"  a  hunt  of  which 
every  taxpayer  considers  himself  a  member.  Their  country  is  not 
on  the  whole  an  inviting  one  certainly,  being  nearly  all  under  the 
plough.  The  Harrow  country  is  the  exception,  but  that  is  not  often 
visited.  Hunting  with  the  Queen's  is  made  as  convenient  as*  it  can 
be.  The  G.W.K.  runs  a  hunting  special  every  hunting  day,  and 
there  is  never  more  than  five  or  six  miles  to  trot  to  the  meet. 
When  you  get  there  what  curiosities  in  the  way  of  rigs-out  are  to 
be  seen !  Breeches  of  every  tint  are  ended  by  every  imaginable 
kind  of  boot  and  gaiter,  while  the  same  latitude  is  allowed  to  coats. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  an  individual  who  used  to  come  out  in  a 
scarlet  pea-jacket.  This  diversity  of  fashion,  however,  is  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  one  considers  the  numberless  classes  from 
which  the  field  is  drawn;  even  from  Billingsgate  fish  salesmen. 
Runs  are  as  a  rule  good  ;  the  deer  are  kept  up  to  the  mark,  and  the 
hounds  would  be  no  disgrace  to  any  fox-hound  kennel.  The 
majority  have  never  stooped  to  any  scent  but  that  of  the  deer,  for 
Frank  Goodall  breeds  most  of  his  entry  himself,  and  from  his  long 
connection  with  Mr.  Tailby  he  should  be  an  adept  at  hound  breeding. 
In  a  quiet  way  the  Berkhamstead  show  a  good  deal  of  fun,  but  as 
they  do  not  advertise  they  are  not  over-run  by  irresponsible 
strangers.  Of  the  Colline  Dale  the  outside  public  hear  very  little. 
The  card  is  only  sent  to  subscribers,  and  if  a  stranger  does  put  in  an 
appearance  he  is  expected  to  give  a  sovereign  towards  the  funds : 
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few  casual  hunting  men  value  stag-hunting,  or  for  that  matter  any 
other  hunting  at  so  high  a  price.  The  south  side  of  town  offers  the 
cockney  three  packs  from  which  to  make  his  choice.  The  Mid 
Kent  being  farthest  afield  draw  the  smallest  contingent  of  Londoners, 
but  have  a  fair  number  of  local  followers.  The  W arnham  run  over 
the  Crawley  and  Horsham  country,  while  the  Surrey  is //ir  excellence 
the  pack  for  busy  men  who  have  not  yet  lost  their  nerve ;  it  is  as 
popular  now  in  the  hands  of  that  good  sportsman,  Mr.  Nickails^  as 
it  was  under  the  management  of  the  somewhat  eccentric  Squire  of 
the  Durdans,  Red  Hill  is  near  the  kennels,  and  as  four  or  five  packs 
can  be  reached  from  there,  it  is  naturally  a  popular  place — in  £u:t,  it 
is  quite  a  sort  of  Melton  in  a  small  way.  Perhaps  the  cxcdient 
hotel  close  to  the  station — ^a  house  at  which  it  is  said  you  can  bornnr 
anything  from  a  pin  to  a  £io  note — has  something  to  do  with  it. 

Except  on  the  eastern  side,  fox-hunting  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  is  for  the  most  pan  a  somewhat  melancholj 
pastime — at  any  rate  for  those  who  have  been  bred  to  the  sport  in  a 
more  exciting  shape.  The  old  Surrey,  and  the  Surrey  Union,  though 
old  established,  and  well  ordered  packs,  have  but  poor  countries  over 
which  to  hunt.  Both  have  bits  of  very  nice  vale,  but  foxes  if  found 
below  the  hill  at  once  make  for  them  and  the  woods,  in  which 
event  hunting  the  huntsman  is  the  game  to  play.  The  Burstow 
country,  under  the  management  of  the  genial  and  popular  Mr.  Gerard 
Hoare,  is  a  little  oasis  in  a  sort  of  desert.  It  is  fairly  well  off  for 
foxes,  and  is  a  country  that  takes  some  riding-over,  as  it  embraces 
fences  of  ail  kinds.  The  regular  frequenters  of  the  hunt  are  given 
to  say  that  if  a  horse  can  go  in  the  Burstow  country  he  can  go  any- 
where. The  West  Kent  is,  in  the  main,  a  woodland  country,  though 
there  is  some  rather  nice  ground  about  Penshurst.  The  £ast  Kent 
and  th^  Tickham  are  some  way  from  town,  and  offer  but  small 
attractions  to  the  men  who  would  fiiin  ride  as  well  as  hunt.  In 
Sussex,  the  only  pack  that  is  convenient  for  Londoners  is  the 
Crawley  and  Horsham,  and,  take  the  season  through,  they  show 
good  sport.  On  the  Great  Western  line  there  is  not  mudi  fox- 
hunting to  be  had,  unless  one  starts  in  the  dark  and  runs  out  fv 
enough  to  reach  Mr.  Hargreaves,  in  the  Reading  district ;  the  old 
Berks  about  Uffington  and  Chailow — ^tbeir  best  country ;  or  the 
Vale  of  White  Horse,  the  Heythrop,  or  the  Bicester.  Some* 
times  Mr.  Makenzie,  of  the  O.B.H.  (West),  is  about  Mariow,  or 
Wooburn  ;  and  Mr.  Garth  every  now  and  then  goes  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  On  the  North,  the  Hertfonishire  are  worth  a 
visit,  especially  if  Brickett  Wood  is  the  fixture,  if  only  to  see  Bob 
Ward  (so-called  because  his  sponsors  christened  him  Charles)  *'  guess 
a  fox  to  death."  On  the  East  of  London  very  excellent  hunting  is 
to  be  had  within  very  easy  distance  of  St.  Pancras  or  Liverpool 
Street.  Chelmsford  gives  access  to  the  roothing  country  of  the 
Essex,  and  some  of  the  meets  (rf'the  East  Essex  and  Essex  Union, 
though  the  two  latter  packs  must  sometimes  be  sought  for  at  other 
stations.     Harlow,  on  the  Cambridge  line,  commands  all  the  Essex 
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country,  except  the  Asbdon  side,  for  which  Audley  End  is  the 
station.  And  from  Harlow  some  of  Mr.  Gosling's  nneets  can  be 
reached.  Chelmsford,  too,  is  convenient  for  Mr.  Peue's  stag- 
hounds. 

All  the  packs  near  London,  with  the  exception  of  the  Queen*s 
and  Sir  N.  Rothschild's,  are  subscription  packs,  and  the  Londoner 
will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  that  he  is  expected  to  subscribe  to 
whatever  pack  be  hunts  with.  Such  large  fields  come  out  sometimes, 
that  farmers,  long-suffering  as  they  are,  sometimes  grumble, 
particularly  when  it  is  known  that  a  great  many  come  out  without 
giving  a  penny  to  the  funds  of  the  hunt.  Before  long  it  is  likely 
that  the  majority  of  hunts  will  cease  to  advertise  their  fixtures. 
Saturday  always  brings  out  a  large  field,  so  in  the  Essex  country  the 
master  does  not  now  advertise  for  Saturday,  but  sends  the  informa- 
tion by  post  to  subscribers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  without  going  very  far  from  London,  the 
Londoner  has  a  wide  choice  of  packs  from  which  to  select ;  Brad- 
shaw  and  a  hunting-map  will  show  him  how  to  convey  himself  from 
hooie  to  the  scene  of  his  field-sports  ;  but  the  difficult  part  of  the 
business  is  to  know  what  to  do  with  his  horses.  Shall  he  keep 
them  at  his  stables  in  London ;  shall  he  stand  them  at  livery }  or 
shall  he  hire  private  stables  and  send  his  horses  and  servants  down  ? 
All  the  ways  of  going  to  work  have  their  advantages,  and  their 
admirers  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  their  drawbacks.  Keep 
your  horse  in  your  own  stables  in  town  if  you  like ;  you  can  then 
hack  him  about  on  non-hunting  days,  and  if  you  do  not  care  to  hunt 
you  can  still  use  your  horse.  He  will  also  have  the  advantage — 
whatever  that  may  be  worth — of  being  under  your  own  eye.  You 
can  practically  ensure  him  having  the  best  of  forage,  and  you  can  see 
for  yourself  that  he  is  properly  done  by  after  hunting.  This  about 
exhausts  the  advantages  of  the  system.  Its  drawbacks  are,  that 
unless  the  owner  lives  close  to  Hyde  Park,  there  is  for  his  steed  but 
to  **  'ammer,  'ammer  along  the  'ard  'igh  road  "  by  way  of  exercise. 
Secondly,  with  the  train  journey  before  him,  he  must  be  fed  early — 
perhaps  not  at  all,  unless  you  have  a  trustworthy,  early-rising  groom. 
Thirdly,  if  you  have  a  tiring  day,  as  you  sometimes  will  with  fox- 
hounds, and  oftener  still  with  staghounds,  after  your  horse  has 
become  stifF  in  some  hotel  stable,  he  will  be  dragged  out  again  to  be 
boxed  for  London,  and  after  his  arrival  there  he  may  have  nearly 
three  miles  to  go  before  he  r^ains  his  own  stable,  by  which  time 
seven  or  eight  o'clock  may  have  struck.  Again,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  i^hen  you  train  your  horse  from  London  and  back 
again,  he  rarely  gets  the  benefit  of  short  days.  If  a  run  takes  place 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  and  hounds  are  taken  back  to  kennel  at 
two  or  three  o'clock,  the  horses  of  those  who  live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, many  of  them  at  least,  are  made  comfortable  by  four  or  half- 
past,  whereas  the  travelling  horse  has  to  wait  till  the  train  starts. 
We  take  it  that,  in  one  way  and  another,  the  horse  that  travels  by 
train  three  days  a  fortnight,  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles, 
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has  more  taken  out  of  him  than  if  he  hunted  two  days  a  week  from 
country  stables  in  a  fairly  central  locality. 

How  ab6ut  standing  at  livery?  By  so  doing,  one  avoids  the 
trouble  of  grooms ;  and  if  a  really  good  livery  stable  can  be  discovered, 
the  plan  has  much  to  recommend  it.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  a 
valuable  horse  deteriorates  by  being  placed  at  livery ;  while  the 
stablekeeper  and  his  men  have  not  time  to  keep  a  screw  sound.  If 
a  horse  has  perfect  justice  done  to  him,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  has  a 
proper  allowance  of  the  best  of  food,  proper  dressing,  and  sufficient 
exercise,  there  is  not  very  much  made  out  of  him  at  the  usual  charge 
of  28j.  or  3CXr.  per  week.  Cut  it  up  and  see.  Two  bushels  of  old 
oats,  7^.  (some  horses  will  need  more,  few  less);  hay,  45*.  6^/. ; 
beans,  i^.  td, ;  straw,  \s.  6d. ;  rent  of  box,  4^. ;  one-fourth  share  of 
man  at  i8x.,  4r.  bd. — total,  23^.  Then  there  is  bran,  oatmeal, 
linseed,  a  foreman,  stable  utensils,  cleaning  materials,  a  harness-room, 
fires  to  be  found,  besides  the  livery  stable-keeper's  profit.  The 
above  estimate  is  made  upon  the  assumption  that  everything  is  of  the 
best ;  but  a  large  consumer  would  buy  a  trifle  cheaper  than  one  who 
only  laid  in  small  quantities.  Still,  it  is  clear  that  doing  horses  well 
at  305.  per  week  cannot  be  a  very  paying  speculation.  So  expenses 
are  kept  down  by  buying  oats  of  an  inferior  quality,  hay  ditto,  and 
by  giving  one  man  5,  6,  or  7  horses  to  clean,  and  in  a  short-handed 
establishment,  what  becomes  of  the  exercise  ?  There  are  a  few, 
but  only  very  few,  places  where  horses  are  really  well  looked  after ; 
in  them  the  charge  is  much  over  30^.  a  week,  and  there  is  generally 
a  goodly  list  of  extras.  Occasionally  it  happens  that  to  an  hotel 
frequented  by  hunting-men,  a  livery-yard  is  attached.  The  pro- 
prietor can  then  afford  to  give  better  value  for  the  30X.,  because  it 
is  an  advertisement  for  his  place,  and  he  looks  for  his  profit  to  what 
is  consumed  in  the  hotel.  Still,  at  the  best,  standing  a  horse  at 
livery  is  risky  work,  and  several  feilures  must  be  looked  for  before  a 
success  is  scored. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  proceeding  is  to  hire  private 
stables,  and  to  keep  your  own  man.  As  this  functionary  will  never 
be  under  the  master's  eye,  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  a  trusts 
worthy  man  be  selected.  A  personal  character  should  be  insisted 
upon,  and  the' employer  would  do  well  not  to  stick  at  half-a-crown 
a  week  more  or  less  for  wages,  if  he  can  get  a  man  he  can  depend 
on.  A  very  young  man  will  not  be  advisable.  "  A  character," 
something  like  Mr.  Sawyer's  Isaac,  is  the  man  for  the  post  if  you 
can  find  him.  To  send  your  horses  to  a  livery-stable  and  send 
your  own  man  as  well,  is  about  the  worst  plan  to  pursue.  If  the 
proprietor  be  a  conscientious  man,  he  will  be  nearly  sure  to  see  the 
private  servant  do  something  of  which  he  disapproves.  If  he  tell 
him  of  it,  the  retort  will  bie,  <'Mind  your  own  business,"  and  a 
breach  will  be  made  directly.  Hotel  stables  will  do,  if  there  is  not 
a  livery-yard  attached.  If  there  is  the  everlasting  beer  in  the  saddle-* 
room  it  is  sure  to  demoralize  your  man. 

In  short,  the  man  who  lives  in,  and  hunts  from,  London  is  at  a 
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disadvantage  as  regards  his  horses  with  him  who  lives  in  the 
country,  and  hunts  from  home.  He  must  either  subject  his  animals 
to  much  extra  fatigue,  or  -  he  must  run  the  risk  of  having  his  horses 
neglected  hj  keeping  them  at  a  distance.  In  either  case  he  must 
not  expect  to  hunt  on  the  cheap.  Railway  carriage,  fees  to  porten, 
ostler's  tips,  corn  and  gruel,  will  come  to  a  respectable  sum  by  the 
end  of  the  season ;  while,  if  either  of  the  alternatives  be  adopted, 
the  usual  expenses  incidental  to  honekeeping  away  from  home  must 
be  faced.  If  it  is  intended  to  hunt  two  or  more  days  a  week, 
each  man  must  settle  for  himself  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
policy  to  reverse  the  process  by  setting  up  an  establishment,  more 
or  less  pretentious,  in  the  selected  hunting  country,  and  making 
the  daily  journey  to  business  by  rail.  The  pocket  would  scarcely 
suffer,  whde  horses  would  probably  benefit  by  the  arrangement 


LIFE  IN  THE  DEER  FORESTS. 

Wb  have  been  having  a  real  good  time  of  it,  Mr.  Editor,  in  the 
Deer  corries  during  the  last  fortnight — so  good,  that  it  has  occurred 
to  me  to  send  you  a  brief  account  of  our  doings — ^not  that  we  have 

Eased  many  stags ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  only  killed  eleven 
xhing  great  for  a  party  of  seven),  but  we  have  enjoyed  some  really 
e  miscellaneous  sport,  have  had  such  good  weather,  and  led  such 
a  merry,  happy  life,  that  it  would  be  almost  a  pity  if  what  we  said 
and  did  were  to  escape  being  chronicled,  even  in  the  rude  fashion 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  pen  of  your  humble  servant 

Here  goes,  then,  for  a  homely  narrative  of  deer-stalking  and 
sporting  life  on  a  far  distant  corner  of  the  Western  Highlands  of 
Caledonia  stem  and  wild« 

We  arrived  here  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  took  possession 
of  our  castle  by  the  sea.  Although  not  exactly  on  the  shore  of  the 
Atlantic,  we  can  hear,  in  the  solitudes  of  night-time,  the  voice  of 
the  waves,  and  listen  to  their  monotonous  sound  as  they  break  on  the 
shore.  Our  residence  is  on  Loch  Hounda,  as  it  is  called,  which 
loch  is  simply,  as  I  may  describe  it,  a  rather  sharp  indentation  of  the 
coast  by  the  mighty  Atlantic.  We  have  named  our  place  '^  Castle 
Hounda,"  but  it  is  no  more  like  a  castle  than  a  mule  is  like  a  Derby 
winner.  The  '*  cottage  bv  the  sea,'*  when  I  first  went  a-fishing  to 
the  health-giving  island  of  Hounda,  was  made  up  of  a  simple  *^  but-an- 
ben  **  cot-house  of  the  oldfashioned  kind  so  common  throughout  Scot- 
land ;  but  when  I  took  to  the  place  I  attached  to  it  a  neighbouring 
cotuge  of  a  similar  pattern,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  I  got 
the  factor's  permission  to  add  a  couple  of  roughly-built  rooms,  so  as 
to  provide  accommodation  for  a  party  of  from  five  to  eight  persons, 
two  of  the  bed-chambers  being  double-barrelled,  as  I  may  say.  Thus 
the  seven  of  us,  who  ultimately  assembled  at  '^  Castle  Hounda  "  this 
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season,  had  really  tolerable  up-putting  and  numerous  comforts  of 
the  bachelor  kind. 

Our  life  is  led,  as  may  be  expected,  in  a  somewhat  rough-and- 
ready  fashion.  We  do  not  keep  up  a  large  retinue  of  idle  retainers  ; 
our  cook  and  housekeeper  is  Janet  McLardy,  a  well-known  gastro- 
nomic artist  of  the  feniale  gender  from  the  great  city  of  Glasgow. 
She  brings  with  her  a  niece  as  house-maid,  and  from  among  the 
girls  of  Porthounda  she  selects  such  additional  assistants  as  she 
requires.  *'  The  Port  **  is  a  small  fishing  place,  and  its  inhabitants, 
which  number  all  told  372,  young  and  old,  do  a  little  fishing  and  a 
little  farming  time  and  time  about, — ^and — I  must  tell  the  truth  about 
them — they  are  '*  constitutionally  indolent,*'  which  is  a  polite  way  of 
saying,  ^  they  are  ■  lazy."  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
all  Scottish  crofters  are  ^'  lazy" ;  but  I  should  say,  if  I  were  asked 
on  soul  and  conscience  to  give  my  opinion,  that  ninety-nine  and 
nine-tenths  out  of  every  hundred  of  them  are  ^*  constitutionally  in- 
dolent." Let  that,  however,  be  as  it  may,  we  manage  to  gee  out 
of  them  all  that  is  required.  We  get  every  now  and  then,  for 
instance,  a  delicious  codling  or  a  dozen  of  good  haddocks,  with  an 
occasional  small  turbot,  and  on  some  occasions  a  monster  holibut 
and  plentiful  firys  of  toothsome  flat-fish  of  many  kinds,  not  to 
speak  of  bounteous  supplies  of  the  far-famed  ^Loch  Hound  Herrin';" 
so  that  our  table,  in  respect  of  fish,  is  pretty  well  furnished.  Then, 
where  the  river  Hounda  falls  into  the  loch,  as  it  is  called,  we 
sometimes  obtain  a  choice  twelve-pound  salmon — the  river  being 
a  rather  late  one,  and  close  time  being  somewhat  disregarded  by 
anglers. 

As  to  the  substantial,  or ''solids''  of  the  dinner-table,  as  Mrr. 
McLardy  calls  them,  we  are  anything  but  ill  off;  during  one 
month,  or  sometimes  six  weeks'  residence,  we  contract  for  and 
devour  a  little  flock  of  Highland  ^^  muttons  "  of  wonderfully  fine 
flavour — such  flavour  as  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  discover  in 
any  other  sheep.  Besides  this  mutton,  we  have  an  occasional 
^  haunch,"  no  end  of  rabbits  and  white  hares,  a  few  black  cock, 
some  red  grouse  and  miscellaneous  birds  of  many  kinds.  By  the 
gastronomic  genius  of  Mrs.  McLardy,  who  brings  with  her  no 
end  of  condiments  and  table  delicacies,  we  are  able  of  ourselves  to 
feast,  and  to  feast  as  well  the  pastor,  the  physician,  and  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Hounda,  all  of  whom,  I  notice,  respond  to  our  invita- 
tions with  a  considerable  degree  of  alacrity,  and  we  in  turn  are  right 
glad  to  welcome  such  *'  goodly  com  panic."  Our  daily  bills  of  fare 
'  may  be  put  down  here  for  the  guidance  of  other  bachelor  parties. 

Breakfast. — Rizzar'd  haddocks,  cold  sheep's-head  pie,  tomato 
toast,  marmalade,  honey,  newly-baked  scones,  fresh  butter,  and 
real  cream  j  tea  or  coflfee  according  to  choice,  with  fine  gooseberries 
and  rasps.  * 

Lunch,  when  we  are  within  hail. — Cold  game  pie,  hashed  mutton, 
mutton  chops,  curried  rabbits,  jugg'd  hare,  venison  chops,  anchovy 
toast,  potted  herrings,  &c. 
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Dinner. — Grouse,  mutton  broth  and  hare  soups,  boiled  cod*fish 
or  stewed  turbot,  with  rock-oyster  sauce,  gigot  or  saddle  of  Highland 
mutton  roasted,  salmi  of  black  cock,  roly-poly  pudding,  pancakes^ 
cheese,  oatcakes,  celery  or  salad,  and.SHreet  ale  in  bottles. 

For  dinner  the  flag  falls  punctually  at  seven  o'clock,  and  we  sit 
over  our  claret  and  olives,  or  our  whisky  toddy  or  cold  grog  and 
ancbovj  toast,  till  ten  or  eleven,  when,  after  a  brisk  walk  extending 
over  twenty  minutes,  we  turn  in  for  the  night. 

When  we  stay  a  couple  of  days  in  our  hut  at  the  base  of  Ben 
Hounda,  we  take  with  us  a  capital  meal,  prepared  in  advance  by 
Mrs,  McLardy ;  it  is  called  by  us  rabbit  pot,  and  a  right  good  disn 
it  is  too — so  good,  that  I  am  induced  for  the  benem  of  all  and 
sundry  to  subjoin  a  recipe  for  its  construction.*  We  have  had  a  pot 
made  on  purpose,  which,  after  it  has  been  filled  by  Mrs.  McLardy, 
is  carried  with  us  to  the  hut,  so  that  we  have  only  the  trouble  of 
placing  it  on  the  fire.  When  we  are  at  the  farthest  end  of  our 
tether,  at  the  top,  that  is,  of  Glen  Hounda,  we  put  up  of  nights  in 
an  old  barn,  which  we  have  had  fitted  up  with  bunks,  as  on  board 
ship.  Here  we  keep  a  few  stores,  and,  with  rousing  fires  of  wood 
and  peat,  pass  a  comfortable  time  of  it ;  those  of  us,  that  is,  who 
are  on  the  stalk.  We  are  waited  upon  by  Hugh  McPhail's  wife ; 
Hugh  is  forester  on  the  estate,  and  Ebpeth  is  an  attentive  and  cleanly 
attendant. 

As  the  reader  will  have  guessed,  we  have  no  ladies  in  our  party ; 
for  the  time  being  we  are  all  single  men,  and  ^^  behave  as  such.*' 
We  enjoy  a  free  life,  and  have  no  ceremonies  to  care  for.  I  know, 
of  course,  places  where  life  in  the  deer  forests  is  more  formal ; 
where  the  men  are  bored  with  etiquette,  and  the  ladies  show  as 
many  changes  of  dress  as  they  have  at  Ascot  or  Goodwood.  The 
cuisine,  too,  in  some  houses,  is  as  much  attended  to  as  it  is  in 
London,  and  the  ceremonies  of  a  Belgravian  residence  are  kept  up 
in  the  wilds  of  a  Highland  glen.  Once  upon  a  time,  whilst  passing 
a  week  with  my  friend  Sir  Ludgate  Cheape,  the  great  London 
banker,  I  was  bored  to  death.  Lady  Maude  Cheape  (she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ingot)  came  down  to  breakfast  in  a  Cash- 
mere sacque,  trimmed  with  dainty  ribbands,  her  little  feet  in 
French-made  slippers ;  then  she  put  on  after  breakfast  a  fancy  dress 
in  which  to  visit  her  dairy  and  hen-house ;  next  she  came  out  in  a 

*  A  pieDtifal  supply  of  rabbits  b  required  for  the  dinner  of  seven  or  ei^t 
persons,  say  thirteen  at  least ;  these  are  of  course  skinned  and  emptied,  three  of 
them  are  put  on  with  a  quart  of  water,  and  quite  boiled  doMm  till  the  water  is 
lai^gely  reduced  in  bulk ;  the  rest  of  the  rabbits  are  jorated  and  used  to  nuke  the 
pot;  spread  oter  the  bottom  of  the  pan— it  must  be  a  lar^e  one— a  few  dices  of 
6t  ham  or  faaeon;  over  that  foundation  lay  many  thin  sBces  of  onions,  then  a 
hyer  of  rabbit,  then  a  laver  of  cut  potatoes,  spnnkle  the  whole  with  a  liberal 
nuzture  of  pepper  and  salt ;  begin  again  with  some  slices  of  lean  ham,  and  build 
up  as  before  till  tiie  whole  of  the  material  b  used  up ;  pour  on  the  top  the  gravy 
produced  from  the  three  rabbits  which  had  been  stewed,  fit  the  lid  on  dosriyand 
stmmer  gently  on  a  slow  fire  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  then  dish  and 
seme  as  hot  as  possible. 
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riding  or  carriage  costume ;  at  five  o'clock  tea  there  came  another 
change,  when  she  made  her  appearance  in  a  Marie-Antoinette  robe 
and  coquettish  cap ;  in  the  evening  (dinner  at  eight  o'clock)  full 
dress  was  of  course  de  rigmr*  Poor  Cheape  had  to  give  in  to  all 
my  lady's  whims,  and  was  compelled  to  dress  in  three  or  four 
diflFerent  costumes  every  day.  I  thought  him  *^  daft  "  when  I  saw 
him  come  in  to  five  o'clock  tea  in  velvet  shorts  and  black  silk 
stockings ;  but,  as  he  told  me  in  confidence,  it  was  best  to  give  in, 
^^  less  trouble,  you  know,  than  fighting  her."  For  mv  part,  I  could 
never  see  the  philosophy  of  keeping  up  London  life  m  the  wilds  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands — these  great  immensities  of  space  in  which, 
as  Carlyle  used  to  say,  ^*  You  can  feel  the  dreadful  silence  of  the 
scene." 

Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Mountmore,  whose  hospitality  I  have 
often  enjoyed  at  their  shooting  lodge,  have  long  since  banished  all 
ceremony  from  their  hospitable  home  in  Glengonnar ;  you  are  not 
even  compelled  to  do  more  dressing  for  dinner  than  is  implied  in  a 
good  wash  and  change  of  linen.  Their  house  is  liberty  hall,  and 
Lady  Mountmore,  with  her  charmine  daughters  and  manly  sons, 
lives  throughout  the  season  a  life  of  idyllic  simplicity ;  sharing  the 
sporting  proclivities  of  her  husband,  she  affords  him  her  sympathies 
and  arranges  all  her  household  matters  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
her  husband  and  his  guests. 

I  might,  if  space  permitted,  sketch  the  shooting  quarters  of  several 
other  friends  and  acquaintances,  but  there  are  not  many  of  them  that 
are  altogether  to  my  liking;  and  in  some  cases  the  renting  of  a 
grouse  moor,  or  a  deer  forest,  or  even  a  fishing,  is  just  an  excuse 
with  some  people  to  **  piece  out"  on  the  moors  the  ^  prolonged  drink" 
they  have  indulged  in  at  home. 

These  brief  details  are  not,  I  trust,  wearisome  to  the  disciples  of 
'  Baily.'  They  may  be  thought  trivial,  but  they  are  true.  I  am 
devoted  to  these  manly  sports  myself,  and  hail  my  six  weeks  in  the 
Highlands  as  I  would  being  relegated  back  by  time  to  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  I  There  is  no  place  like  the  Highlands,  with  its  manly 
sports  and  pastimes,  for  a  thorough  change  of  habits  and  living : 
one  returns  to  business  like  a  giant  refreshed,  having  basked  in 
sunshine  and  drank  of  the  dew  which  falls  on  the  heathery 
glens. 

We  are  seven  in  our  Castle  of  Hounda.  We  have,  of  course, 
many  tastes  in  common,  or  we  would  not  be  gathered  together ;  but 
our  ways  of  life  in  the  every-day  paths  of  work  are  widely  different, 
as  the  following  census  will  show :— 

Charles  Barstow,  Esquire — for  short  we  call  him  *^  Cheerful 
Charlie  " — is  a  wholesale  chemist  in  a  large  English  town  ;  he  is  a 
man  of  culture,  one  who  has  risen,  a  keen  and  sure  shot ;  but,  like 
the  good  sportsman  he  is,  likes  to  have  his  game  well  within  killable 
distance  before  he  fires. 

Francis  Belcher,  a  gentleman  of  parts  from  **  over  the  Borders," 
for  short  we  all  style  him  ''  the  boss,"  forty-third  wrangler  of  his 
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year ;  a  fiiir  band  with  a  salmon-rod,  and,  when  he  gets  a  fish  on, 
it  is  good  odds  on  that  fish  being  grassed,  whether  the  man  with 
the  gaff  be  at  hand  or  not. 

Sir  Baldred  Evelyn,  well  known  in  every  hunting  field  in  Ireland, 
a  yachting  man  as  well,  who  never  tires  when  he  has  his  foot  upon 
what  he  calls  his  *^  native  heath.** 

Bailie  Jack  Musgrove  0*  Genial  Jack  "),  the  coming  Lord  Provost 
of  Ecclefechan,  a  man  ana  contractor  as  well,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
whose  like  we  shall  never  look  upon  after  he  crosses  that  dread 
bourne  that  we  are  all  so  much  afiraid  of. 

Professor  Charles  Clarkson,  the  eminent  natural  philosopher,  the 
advocate  of  twopenny  telegrams  and  the  originator  of  penny  parcels, 
a  dead  shot  at  anjrthing  and  everything.  rl.B,  The  inventor  of 
the  self«acting  electric  billiard  balls. 

John  C.  P.  Horn,  of  Edinburgh,  gentleman.  Writer  to  the  Signet ; 
an  all-round  sportsman  of  the  first  water,  a  good  hunter,  an  excellent 
hand  at  grouse,  and  untiring  when  a  stalk  is  on ;  can  do  a  three-mile 
crawl  with  any  deer-stalker  in  old  Scotland. 

Charles  St.  RoUox,  the  writer  of  this  chronicle  and  the  reader's 
humble  servant,  of  whom  I  must  say  no  more,  because  it  is  not  just 
the  correct  thing  for  a  modest  man  to  blow  his  own  trumpet ;  on 
this  occasion,  perhaps,  the  critics  will  blow  it  for  him. 

We  hold  at  present,  and  have  held  for  some  four  years,  the 
shooting  and  deer  forest  of  Glen  Hounda,  the  property  of  '^  The 
MacPibroach,**  who  is  at  present  an  infant  and  an  absentee.  We 
have  a  bargain  of  the  place,  but  I  must  confess  it  is  not  crowded 
with  deer,  although  the  forest  is  of  considerable  extent,  eleven  miles 
one  way,  and  about  three  and  a  half  the  other  way.  Its  chief 
charm,  as  Barstow  says,  is  that  it  gives  us  scope  for  every  possible 
sport  and  pastime.  The  former  lessee  of  Glen  Hounda  having 
biecome  bankrupt,  we  got  the  forest  cheap.  We  do  not,  however, 
lease  the  mansion-house,  that  has  been  secured  by  a  Birmingham 
button-man,  who  has  also  a  few  thousand  acres  of  good  heather, 
formed  by  an  angle  of  the  estate.  These  personal  particulars  having 
been  gone  through,  I  shall  now  give  an  idea  of  how  we  fill  in  our 
time  fiom  day  to  day.  Observe,  good  reader,  I  am  not  painting  up 
my  narrative ;  you  get  enough  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  fancy 
sketches  which  occasionally  appear  in  such  profusion  about  this 
season  of  the  year,  in  which  men  bring  down  stags  at  incredible 
distances,  and  kill  salmon  of  big  weights,  just  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
men  whose  rieht  and  left  shots  never  fail  (in  print) ;  men  who  are 
Nimrods  in  sQl  the  paths  of  sport.  My  task  is  the  comparatively 
humble  one  of  giving  an  abstract  chronicle  of  the  real  thing,  and 
not  an  imaginative  narrative  of  what  only  takes  place  in  the 
imagination  of  the  writer. 

There  are  four  of  us  only  who,  as  a  rule,  go  stalking ;  Barstow, 

'  the  Professor,  the  Writer  to  the  Signet,  and  myself.    The  Professor 

is  a  r^lar  game  hand,  and  might  be  handicapped  at  equal  weights 

with  the  Writer  to  the  Signet,  who,  however,  is  much  bigger  cor- 
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poreally.  We  usually  start  early,  never  later  than  eight  o'clock, 
having  first  of  all,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ^'  breakfasted/'  That  is 
a  word  which  to  some  people  is  Greek — they  know  not  what 
breakfast  is ;  I  am  alluding  to  those  poor  weaklings  who  dally  over 
a  cup  of  chocolate  and  an  inch  or  two  of  dry  toast  Such  men 
would  look  aghast  if  they  saw  the  Writer  to  the  Signet  attack  a  hot 
sheep's  head,  or  cheerful  Charlie  Barstow  do  over  ^'  a  few  grouse 
thighs,"  or  genial  Jack  Musgrove  at  his  dish  of  venison  chops.* 
But  I  need  not  expatiate  on  the  beauties  of  a  Scottish  breakfiifit, 
that  has  been  often  done  by  better  writers.  The  Writer  to  the 
Signet  is  a  man  who  never  sees  poetry  in  anything.  With  him 
deer-stalking  is  a  most  realistic  pastime — a  matter  .of  very  hard  work 
indeed,  with  much  of  abasement  in  the  shape  of  walking  like  a 
serpent,  much  climbing  of  rocks  in  solemn  silence,  much  looking 
through  spy-glasses,  and  much  giving  of  whisky  to  your  attendants, 
who,  if  you  look  at  them,  think  you  are  assuredly  going  to  give 
them  another  taste  of  '^  the  crater,"  of  which  they  have  previously 
had  already  at  least  a  dozen  tastes ;  but,  so  far  from  doing  them 
harm,  twenty-four  glasses  more  would  only  be  as  a  sample  of  what 
they  would  assuredly  like  to  follow.  As  cheerful  Charlie  says,  you 
almost  expect  everybody  you  come  across  in  the  Highlands  to  hand 
you  in  a  little  slip  of  an  account,  with  '^  To  looking  at  you,  a  glass 
of  whisky,"  written  upon  it,  or  '^  To  touching  my  cap  to  you,  a 
gili.''  But  it  is  no  use  dwelling  upon  a  Highlander's  love  of 
*^  a  dram."  Sandy  McPhail,  our  chief  man  in  our  stalking  exploits, 
could,  I  fancy,  drink  half  a  pint  of  the  dew  of  Glendronach  before 
breakfast,  and  suck  up  another  half-pint  after  porridge  time  with 
much  ease  and  little  care. 

But  I  am,  I  fear,  not  getting  on  with  my  narrative.  We  have 
had  many  a  fine  stalk  in  Glen  Hounda ;  we  have,  if  it  is  not  a  myth, 
a  grand  old  monarch  of  the  forest  which  has  been  more  than  once 
seen  by  Sandy  McPhail,  and  which  he  is  anxious  we  should  kill ;  he 
calls  it  ^'  the  King  of  Ben  Hounda ;"  and,  according  to  Sandy,  it  is 
a  witch  that  has  been  over  and  over  again  pierced  with  bullets,  but 
always  escapes !  I  have  on  two  occasions  been  out  with  the  object 
of  killing  that  witch,  and  once,  after  a  walk  of  seventeen  miles, 
through  moor  and  morass,  over  rocks  and  by  streams,  I  got  within 
sight  of  an  animal  which  Sandy  persisted  in  saying  was  the  King  in 
propria  persotuBj  but  he  was  at  least  two  miles  distant  i  and  when, 
after  crawling  and  creeping  over  a  space  of  at  least  three  miles  and 
a  half,  we  came  to  a  small  birchen  thicket,  which  was  within  about 

*  Apropos  of  venison  chops,  let  me  say  that  they  are  excellent  indeed,  cut 
from  the  nb«  of  a  red  deer  before  they  have  had  time  to  become  "  high."  There 
18  no  reason  which  I  can  recall,  why  venison  should  be  invariably  kept  till  it  b 
so  *'  high,"  that  only  a  few  educated  palates  can  stand  it  Depend  upon  it, 
venison  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  those  small  highland  sheep,  the  mutton  of 
which  is  so  delicious :  these  are  never  kept  till  they  are  high,  aiter  fbur  or  five 
days  in  a  cool,  clean  larder,  the  saddle  roasts  delighmiUv,  and  in  tvro  days  longer 
time,  the  gigot  is  ripe  for  the  f«re.  Venison  chops  five  days  old  are  exceedingly 
palatable,  and  broil  to  perfection.  
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a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  spot  where  we  had  seen  the  stag,  he  had 
disappeared,  so  that  our  two  hours'  work  was  but  a  vain  effort. 
Many  a  time  and  oft  have  we  climbed  the  sides  of  Ben  Hounda» 
and  made  long  and  fatiguing  explorations  of  the  glen,  only  to  be 
rewarded  with  a  glimpse  of  a  fine  stag  lording  over  his  harem,  amd 
ready  to  run  away  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  miles  an  hour  the 
moment  our  shadows  fell  upon  his  sight,  or  our  "  smell "  invaded  his 
royal  nostrils.  When  I  read  of  the  men  who  bring  home  their 
three  or  four  stags  per  diem  I  am  apt  to  feel  not  a  little  soured  at 
my  own  hard  luck ;  but  then,  as  Sandy  says,  ^'  they  can't  help  it, 
you  know,  sir;  the  beasts  are  there^  and  they're  no  here."  That  is 
so.  Sooie  forests  have  two  or  three  stags  to  the  hundred  acres, 
others  have  that  number  only  in  four  times  that  space  of  ground. 
There  be  forests  and  forests.  Some  are  more  populous  than  others, 
and  it  is  nay  fate  to  share  a  lease  of  one  that  is  but  thinly  populated. 
No  matter,  we  obtain  all  the  sport  we  wish  for  3  and,  if  stags  are 
rather  scarce,  we  have  a  fair  supply  of  other  game  \  and  upon  the 
whole,  I  would  scarcely  change  places  with  Sir  Ludgate  Cbeape, 
who  keeps  a  dozen  retainers  to  help  him  and  his  guests  to  bring 
down  the  deer. 

At  night,  after  dinner,  we  talk  over  the  adventures  of  the  day : 
we  look  upon  "  the  boss's "  salmon^  and  hear  of  Genial  Jack's 
adventures  in  his  fishing  boat,  and  his  narrow  escape  of  being  caught 
by  a  big  conger,  instead  of  catching  it,  and  we  talk  philosophy  over 
our  pipes  and  grog,  whilst  the  professor  of  natural  philosophy  winds 
up  the  conversation  with  a  tune  on  his  flute.  And  day  by  day  we 
pass  a  simple  life  and  have  a  genial  time  of  it. 

Before  concluding  my  sketch  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  the 
general  sense  as  to  ''deer  versus  sheep,"  a  question  which  is  at 
present  greatly  exercising  the  minds  of  liberals  of  that  school  who 
like  to  fulminate  against  ^'  the  land  and  those  who  hold  it."  This 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  good  season  for  deer-stalkers,  some  wcry 
fine  stags  having  been  grassed,  and  in  number  quite  as  many  as  fell 
last  year — hundreds,  in  short.  And  for  all-round  sport  with  the 
gun  in  moor  and  forest,  when  the  time  comes  to  lay  down  our 
fowling-pieces,  it  will  certainly  be  found  that  the  present  season  has 
been  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  the  average  of  the  last  five  years. 
Grouse«shooting  has  been  well  sustained,  despite  of  the  bad  begin- 
ning, and  there  appears  to  be  an  abundant  crop  of  pheasants,  as  also 
pknty  of  partridges.  But  what  I  desire  more  particularly  to  say  in 
conclusion  has  reference  to  the  sentimental  twaddle  that  is  being 
circulated  about  the  scandal  of  having  deer  on  ground  which  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  sheep.  I  am  not  myself  destitute  of  sentiment, 
but  I  cannot  see  where  the  sheep  can  be  profitably  fed  on  such 
ground,  for  instance,  as  I  have  been  describing — say  Glen  Hounda, 
which,  under  another  name,  is  a  real  deer  forest.  It  is  a  place  of 
rocks  and  chasms,  of  dreary  bogs  and  heathery  wastes ;  thickets  of 
trees  and  very  occasional  patches  of  grain  and  turnips — fit  for  no 
living  creatures  but  the  wild  animals  which  find  a  home  amid  its 
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bare  herbage.  If  two  or  three  thousand  sheep  were  placed  upon  it 
during  the  brief  summer  months,  they  would  require  to  be  brought 
south  in  the  winter  time ;  for  on  the  grounds  of  the  forest  there  is 
not  in  the  inclement  season,  which  lasts  firom  November  to  March, 
either  food  or  shelter  for  them.  It  is  said  that  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  feed  sheep  than  to  breed  deer  1  Then  why  is  it  not 
done  ?  The  whole  matter  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  ^.  s.  d, ; 
if  a  proprietor  in  the  Highlands  could  get  a  larger  rent  for  his 
ground  to  be  used  as  a  sheep-run  than  as  a  deer  forest,  does  it  not 
stand  to  reason  that  he  would  take  it  ?  Sheep  as  a  rent-producing 
commodity  have  been  tried  and  failed ;  the  deer,  in  consequence^ 
have  been  reinstated,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — ^because  they  pay 
best !  No  doubt  it  would,  in  a  sense,  be  better  if  sheep  could  be 
bred  and  fed,  because  mutton  is  in  greater  demand  than  venison ; 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  sheep-feeding  would  pay,  sheep-feeding 
would  be  resorted  to.  A  proprietor  who  gets  only  at  the  rate  of  a 
shilling  an  acre  for  his  land  as  a  deer  forest,  would  no  doubt  be  glad 
to  let  it  at  twopence  more  per  acre  for  a  sheep-run.  Landed  pro- 
prietors are  not  quite  the  fools  they  seem  to  be  taken  for ;  at  any 
rate,  they  are  able  enough  to  take  stock  of  ^  the  situation,"  and  to 
let  their  acres  to  the  highest  bidder,  a  mode  of  action  which 
^^  economists  "  should  be  the  last  to  complain  about. 

Saint  Rollox. 


ROACH-FISHING  IN  WESTERN  WATERS, 

BY  J.   P.   WHEELDON. 

There  is  probably  no  branch  of  the  always  dreamilv  pleasant,  and 
specially  seductive  sport  of  angling,  which  commancu  such  a  large 
proportion  of  enthusiastic  followers  as  that  of  roach-fishing.  Take  any 
twenty  of  the  punts  to  be  found  dotted  about  the  bosom  of  old 
Thames  during  the  long  days  of  leafy  summertide,  and  I  am  open 
to  bet,  say,  a  best  Whitechapel  Havannah  to  any  given  box  of  an 
undoubtedly  old  foreign  brand,  that  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty  crews 
on  board  are  engaged  in  trying  to  delude  Thames  roach.  There 
they  sit,  patient  and  silent  as  so  many  Pawnee  scouts,  hidden  in 
long,  waving  pampas  grass,  and  watching,  not  the  advance  of  a  hos- 
tile band  of  Groves  pricking  across  the  open  plain,  but  the  slow  and 
erratic  wobblings  of  a  quill  and  cork  float  adown  an  extremely  limited 
swim.  The  puntsman,  worthy,  hard-working  fellow,  sits  haif-askew 
on  the  lid  of  the  well.  This  is  placed  lengthwise  across  the  opening  to 
that  prison-house,  so  that  there  is  a  narrow  slit  left,  through  which 
fish — if  caught — mav  be  dropped  conveniently  into  the  common 
storage  receptacle.  Usually,  our  puntsman's  face  is  baked  a  dull  red 
bro<(rn  by  the  jolly  old  sun,  while  hb  cheeks  are  tipped  with,  it 
may  be,  a  beery  lustre,  peculiarly  their  own,  and  totally  distinct 
from  the  common  and  unpoetiod  fire  inspired  by  London  gin. 
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This    latter    comprises    a    radiance  which  is  seen  sometimes  in 
fullest  effulgence  on  the  faces  of  certain  cabmen,  and  particularly 
among   such   as    still  cling  to  that  loved  relic  of  bye-gone  days, 
the   coat  of  many  capes  and  collars.     Then  also  are  our  punts- 
man's  bare,  sinewy,  and  corded   arms  burnt,  brown  and  swarthy, 
by  reason  of  their  being  everlastingly  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  and 
while  be  pufis,  half-^leepiiy,  over  his  black  clay  pipe,  he  etemallv 
occupies  every  movement  of  his  carefully  experienced  hands  with 
mixing  portions  of  well-puddled  clay  together,  afterwards  forming  a 
compost  of  carrion,  gentles  and  bran,  until  he  has  a  store  of  rich  and 
unctious-looking  balls  of  ground-bait,  one  of  which  whereof  every  now 
and  then,  he  droppeth  gently  over  the  punt's  sun-blistered  side.  This 
strikes  the  water  with  a  gentle  plop,  raising  a  cloud  of  bubbles,  a 
little  wave  of  eddying  and  swiftly  vanishing  ripples,  into  the  very 
midst  of  which  the  angler's  float  is  carefully  guided.  There  straight- 
way flakes  oflF  a  tumbling;,  upheaved  shower  of  specks  and  atoms  of 
bran,  aaiongst  which  the  bleak  and  tiny  dace  fight  greedily y'as  fish  and 
floating  particles  of  food  alike  are  sveept  down  by  the  stream.  The  float 
is  also  hurried  steadily  downwards,  and  at  a  smart  quick  dip  a  four  or 
five-ounce  fish  is  hooked.    Now  and  again,  but  be  it  said  at  rare  in- 
tervals, a  half-pounder  comes  to  the  landing-net,  and  sometimes — 
oh,  shades  of  Walton ! — a  veritable  pounder  itself.    Such  a  fish  gets 
fairly  gloated  over  by  its  lucky  captor,  who  is  utterly  and  entirely 
content  to  sit  in  his  Windsor  chair,  with  bis  hat  tilted  back  from  his 
hot  and  perspiring  forehead,  over  the  broad  margin  of  which,  as  a 
verdant  defier  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  protecting  cabbage-leaf  peeps 
furtively  out.  Thrice  happy  man  1  he  is  thinking  and  dreaming  of  what 
a  sensation  that  fish  will  create  to-night  at  the  Trumpet  and  Teapot, 
head-quarters  of  his  club,  and  how  poor  dear  old  FlufFham,  the  retired 
butteiman,  will  right  surely  exceed  his  usual  single  glass  of  gin  cold, 
and  as   a  conseauence  will    very   likely  abuse  his  long  suffering 
"  little   woman, '  when   he  finds  that  his  chance  of  being  Senior 
Wrangler  among  the  roachists  of  the  year  has  been  entirely  snuffed 
out*     Still  'tis  a  glorious  victory,  only  to  be  properly  solemnised  by 
a  deep    draught  from    the  brown  stone  bottle,  cunningly   hidden 
away  from  curious  eyes  in  the  cool   retirement  and  sanctuary  of 
the  well,  where  the  cooler  water  laves  and  plashes  'gainst  its  ample 
rotund  sides. 

That,  or  something  very  like  it,  nearly  approacheth  Thames  roach- 
fishing.  I  am  fain  to  confess  that  it  hath  small,  very  small,  charms 
for  me.  The  wearisome  sameness  of  the  whole  course  of  proceeding, 
from  misty  morn  to  the  eve  which  is  dewy,  inevitably  leaves  a 
sense  of  something  wanting,  while  the  calibre  of  the  fish  themselves 
leave  little  room  for  that  exultant,  hopeful  happiness  on  the  ofi^- 
chance  of  a  doughty  fight,  which  is  in  reality  the  summum  bonum 
of  an  angler's  existence.  The  Lea  roach-fishers  have  an  altogether 
different  course  of  action.  Theirs,  the  long  eighteen-foot  cane-rod, 
the  tight  and  marvellously-fine  line,  the  daintily  shotted  float,  the 
carefully  chosen  and  well-tested  hook,  whose  capabilities  of  resisting 
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a  sudden  upward  spring  are  first  tried  through  the  resistance  of  a 
stout  thumb-nail ;  and,  to  sum  up  all  in  a  few  words,  upon  the  Lea 
fisherman  is  stamped  a  general  air,  which  sits  quite  naturally  upon 
every  man  whom  one  may  meet,  of  nattiness,  neatness,  quickness,  and 
dexterity,  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  quality  of  the  sport  in  view. 
Thousands  of  anglers  may  be  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  sedgy 
Lea,  old  Izaak*s  favourite  stream,  during  the  course  of  a  year.  I  am 
under  no  fear  of  contradiction  when  I  say  that  out  of  every  thousand, 
nine  hundred  of  them  are  roach-men.  Many  hundreds  may  be  seen 
starting  every  Sunday  momine  throughout  the  year,  through  hail, 
snow,  rain,  or  fine  alike,  from  Liverpool  Street  or  Shoreditch  railway 
stations,  and  nearly  every  man  amongst  them  is  a  roach-fisher, 
as  may  be  easily  evidenced  by  the  possession  of  his  long-jointed 
rod,  compactly  fitted  up  into  two  or  more  compartments  of  its 
jean  case,  the  neat,  orderly-looking  basket-seat,  and  the  long 
thigh-boots  covering  a  stout  limb  far  above  the  knee,  by  means 
of  which  the  angler  gets  close  to  the  marge  of  certain  well-known 
swims,  at  which  otherwise  he  would  simply  have  to  look  and  long 
in  vain. 

True  it  is  that  the  Lea,  years  ago,  was  a  famous  roach  stream. 
Equally  true  that  the  Hertfordshire  Colne  yielded  splendid  samples 
of  this  much  sought  after  fish.  Methinks,  however,  their  day  may 
be  counted  as  past  and  done  with,  and  the  roach-fisher,  it  may  be — 
and  principally  by  reason  of  the  enormous  increase  of  angling  vota- 
ries in  the  last  ten  years — will  have  to  travel  farther  and  fiirthcr 
away,  before  he  can  ever  hope  to  plumb  waters  which  yield  up  such 
sport  as  the  two  home-county  streams  used  to  do  in  days  o'  lang 
syne.  Then  comes  the  question,  Well,  and  where  am  I  to  go  to 
get  decent  roaching?  My  answer  might,  it  is  true,  be  straight 
enough,  and  to  the  point,  if  only  I  were  able  to  put  my  finger  upon 
certain  places  upon  the  map  of  England,  and  say — ^there.  But  this 
I  am  unable  to  do,  for  very  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  if  I  were  to  blurt  out  the  names  of  certain  villages  and  towns 
which  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye,  sending  down  thereto  relays  of  all 
manner  and  conditions  of  men,  the  fisheries  thereof  might  speedily,  or 
at  any  rate  in  the  course  of  another  ten  years^  be  in  the  same  depleted 
condition  as  waters  I  know  elsewhere  ;  and  in  the  second,  I  should 
never  get  there  again  as  long  as  I  lived.  Hence  I  hold  my  peace, 
or  at  l^t  but  faintly  indicate  the  places  where  very  lately  1  have 
enjoyed  most  glorious  sport. 

Far  away,  therefore,  and  in  the  heart  of  a  western  county  of  our 
own  merry  England,  there  stands  to  this  day  a  village,  filmed  for  three 
things,  its  church,  its  bridge,  and  its  barber.  The  first  is  a  grandly 
massive  and  antiquated  pile  of  very  great  age  and  beauty,  whose 
shadow  day  by  day  watches  over  the  repose  of  many  sound  sleepers, 
amongst  whom  no  earthly  warrings  or  uoubles  will  ever  stir  pulse  or 
hot  blood  again.  A  venerable  and  ripe  old  age  seems  stamped  upon 
everv  stone  of  the  great  square  Norman  cower,  upon  the  odd-shaped 
win<Kyw'8,  peering  through  a  mass  of  trailing  ivy,  straggling  over  them 
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in  thick  and  tangled  confusion,    Hoane-vofced  jackdaws  are  for  erer 
sailing  back  ana  forth  from  the  crumbling  stone  belfry  to  the  open 
fields  beyond*    Aye,  aye,  great  age  is  stamped  upon  a  trembling 
tottering  lych-gate,  which  looks  as  though  a  puflFof  frind  would  Mow 
It  away.    More  strongly,  perhaps,  than  all,  there  are  certain  practical 
links  which  brings  the  sense  of  great  age  more  nearly  home  to  a  dulled 
mind  like  mine  own,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  the  sunken  and 
nearly  obliterated  head-stones  at  the  head  of  certain  lengthy  mounds 
of  earth,  where,  after  a  deal  of  trouble  in  dedphering  nearly  worn- 
out,    monkish-looking  letters,   one  reads  quaint   old-time   inscrip- 
tions which  serre  to  mark  the  resting-places  of  men  and  women 
long  gone  before,  aye,  even  before  the  present  generation  of  men 
drew^   breath.      There  is  the  bridge  at  the  end  of  the  straggling, 
serpentine-  little    street,  a  great   institution,   marvellouslv  beloved 
and  religiously  believed  in  by  the  village  youth  of  the  place.     No 
wonder  either,  for  i'faitb,  bat  it  has  a  wondrous,  and  to  my  mind, 
a  solemn  charm.     Still  of  the  Norman  type,  I  can  fancy  it  echo- 
ing the  clang  and  rattle  of  ancient  harness,  when  stout  serving- 
men  rode  out,  mounted  upon  sturdy-limbed  palfreys,  eager  alike  to 
strike  either  a  blow  for  God  and  the  King,  or  to  lift  somebody  else's 
wandering  beeves  and  sheep.    I  dare  say  it  mattered  very  linle  which 
it  was  in   those  days.     What   pleases  me,  therefore,  this  glorious 
October  day,  is  to  fancy  the  narrow  bridge-way  ringing  and  clattering 
with  steel  hauberks  and  mighty  suits  of  jointed   mail,  while  eyes 
mayhap  looked  down  through  the  bars  of  closed  visors,  which  would 
hare  glittered  with  a  brighter  light  had  their  owners  been,  hawk  on 
fist,  among  the  nodding  reeds  yonder,  or  perhaps  sitting  watching 
some  rude  anting  lure,  and  waiting  for  the  great  roach  to  bite,  which 
were  ever  circling  then,  even  as  they  are  now  to  this  very  day,  round 
the  depths  of  that  splendid  deep  hole  at  the  back  of  the  Star  Gardens. 
And  are  there  not  mighty  salmon  to  be  seen  rolling  over  and  over 
on  the  golden-bottomed  shallows  below  the  shadow  of  those  high 
and  pointed  arches  ?     Yea,  verily,  but  there  are,  and  eke  also  great 
pike  of  rare  plunging  capacity  in  the  broad,  still,  and  lagoon-like  piece 
of  water  at  the  head  of  the  little   willow-shaded   island   below, 
round  either  bank  of  which  a  fiercely  impetuous  current  lashes. 
Here,  in  this  still  eddying  reach  of  water,  the  little  water-dippers  and 
portly  white-crested  coots  sail  quietly  about,  fore-gathering  together 
presendv — they  and  legions  of  quaint  shy  moor-hens — as  the  yellow 
sunset  deepens  and  glows  in  the  western  sky,  and  just  before  they 
go  trooping  across  the  rushy-tussocked  fields  from  which  snipe  are 
rising  fast,  and  vanishing  like  ghosts  amid  the  gathering  shades.    For 
yet  another  reason  has  the  dear  old  bridge  a  loving  niche  in  my  memory. 
O*  moonlight  nights  here  is  the  place  to  take  one's  stand,  and  watch 
for  the  flight  of  w3ddnck  and  water-fowl  which  come  swinging  up 
the  stream  with  the  rapidity  of  rockets.    What  matters  that  one  has 
no  gun,  or  that  even  if  one  had,  it  were  a  crime  equivalent  to  rank 
blasphemy  and  heresy  combined  to  shoot  ?     Is  there  not  the  clat- 
tering swish  of  mounting  wings,  as  the  bonny  fowl  shoot  high  over- 
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head  when  nearingthe  beautiful  old  structure ;  and  does  not  one  catch 
the  far-ofF  echoes  of  the  plunge  and  plash  of  a  hungry  pike  ^^  hungered 
into  madness  "  by  the  breath  of  the  keen  crisp  wind  which  rustles 
and  bends  the  forest  of  tall  sedge  and  speargrass.  That  at  least  is 
certain,  and  barring  the  deep  bell-mouthed  boom  and  echoine  rattle 
of  a  nine-bore,  while  a  winged  duck,  and  a  mallard  stone  dead,  gives 
a  retriever  busy  work  for  ten  minuteSi  why  it  is  quite  enough  for  an 
unselfish  man  at  any  rate. 

Stands  the  Crown  where  it  did  ?  Aye,  that  it  does ;  and  of  all 
the  cosy,  home-like  little  inns  to  which  a  wanderer's  footsteps  may 
find  most  cheerful  welcome  to  greet  him,  commend  me  to  that  same 
Crown.  It  hath  a  low  squat  doorway  opening  directly  into  a  little 
snug  bar,  in  size  a  little  larger  than  a  good-sized  rabbit-hutch« 
Many  bottles  wink  cheerily  from  half-hidden  corners,  as  the  gas- 
light finds  out  their  retreat  among  the  dust,  and  it  may  be  cobwebs. 
Many  others  blush  ruddily,  and  for  very  shame,  at  their  ample 
gouty-featured  proportions.  There  is  a  pleasant  smell  of  herbs  and 
stored  apples,  and  through  the  open  doorway  one  catches  a  glimpse 
of  a  snowy-floored  room,  bright  with  brighter  pans,  a  roaring, 
leaping  fire  in  the  wide-mouthed  chimney,  in  front  of  which  a  slim- 
waisted,  red-cheeked  damsel  is  busily  occupied  with  the  preparation 
of  some  cunning  confection,  which  smelleth  approvingly  to  the 
stomach  of  a  man  who  has  been  long  a*  fasting.  At  the  table  stands 
the  landlady — and  what  a  model  of  a  landlady  is  this  !  Put  her 
upon  canvass,  the  centre  figure  of  one  of  Tenier's  or  Van  Ostade's 
dark  interiors ;  first  sour  her  temper  with  a  history  of  treachery  and 
meanness,  drape  her  head  in  a  high  crumpled  and  pleated  linen  cap, 
put  a  little  ruffle  of  lace  round  her  ample  throat,  a  dead  hare  on  the 
table,a  cabbage  with  crinkly-crankly  leaves,a  half-peeled  turnip  or  two, 
and  a  red  earthenware  pan — ^and  there  is  just  such  a  vrow  as  would  have 
given  the  slattern  maid  Johanna,  dreaming  of  Fritz  and  his  red 
whiskers,  a  sound  and  proper  rating.  Stand  her  where  she  is,  her 
motherly,  kindly  face  beaming  over  with  womanly  sympathy  for  any 
tale  of  distress  and  misery,  her  broad  and  ample  bosom  covered  by 
a  snowy  chintz  gown,  with  a  pattern  thereon  composed  of  bunches 
of  tiny  rose-buds  with  vividly  green  leaves  •,  set  her  to  making  an 
Irish  stew  against  the  return  of  hungry  fishermen  guests — and  what 
Irish  stews  they  are !  Foregad  I  wish  I  had  one  now — and  there 
stands  confessed  such  a  pattern  of  English  plumpness  and  ruddiness 
as  might  even  have  kept  erratic  Mark  Tapley  from  goine  to  EdeiL 

And  all  this  time  I  have  forgotten  the  barber.  Hush!  he  may  be 
within  earshot,  for  his  establishment  is  not  very  far  away,  and  he 
sometimes  drops  discreetly  into  the  Crown  just  to  see  what  the 
time  is — ^nothing  more,  certainly  not.  Twice  have  I  seen  him  at 
his  best,  and  upon  neither  occasion  shall  I  readily  forget  him.  I 
think  of  the  two,  perhaps  the  last  was  the  most  interesting  inter- 
view, and  as  it  is  the  fresher  I  will  jot  some  of  its  features  down. 
They  must  be  touched  lightly  and  with  a  delicate  hand,  for  as  most 
great  men  have  their  weaknesses,  which  may  even  range  from  the 
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chopping  down  of  trees  to  driving  fire-engines  in  a  state  of  enthu- 
siasm, or  the  consumption  of  an  undue  quantity  of  unpaid-for  oysters, 
so  our  friend  the  village  barber  has  his,  albeit  it  is  centred  simply  in 
a  soul-absorbing  passion  for  the  production  of  sweet  sounds. 

I  may  premise  my  remarks,  therefore,  by  saying  that  I  had  for 
companion  in  my  last  expedition  an  old  and  tried  fiiend  and  a 
rattling  good  fisherman.  We  had  both  been  out  all  day  upon  the 
war  path,  and  while  I  had  a  handsome  tray  of  fish,  Tom  had  a  far 
better.  When  I  got  back  to  the  little  hostelry  I  found  him  the  centre 
of  a  small  and  admiring  group,  proudly  and  placidly  contemplating 
his  own  handiwork.  Sooth  to  say,  they  were  a  wonderful  sample 
of  roach,  for  upon  the  little  worm-eaten  table,  chipped  and  disfigured 
by  long  servitude,  there  lay  half  a  hundred  or  more  grand  fellows, 
not  one  of  them  very  much  less  than  a  pound  a-piece ;  a  score  or 
more  of  two-pounders,  and  one  or  two  that  topped  even  that  mar- 
vellous weight.  They  looked  literally  magnificent  as  thev  lay  there 
with  the  bright  gaslieht  shining  down  upon  their  panoply  of  silver 
armour,  upon  the  Blood-red  tinge  of  their  fins,  through  which 
the  great  round  scales  shone  with  a  ruddy  lustre.  When  I  turned 
out  the  contents  of  my  own  basket,  among  which  were  some  splendid 
samples  of  dace  as  hie  as  herrings,  there  was  indeed  such  a  show  as 
would  have  made  a  Lea  man  go  stark  staring  crazy  for  very  envy's 
sake';  that  is,  if  fishermen  are  ever  envious  of  each  other,  which  I 
knoiv  they  are  nor. 

^  Come,  gentlemen,  gentlemen/'  cried  our  worthy  landlady, 
bustling  into  the  room  with  an  amazing  air  of  importance ;  ^^  dinner 
will  be  ready  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  you  have  to  dress,  you 
know.  Here,  Jeffrey,  carry  these  fish  into  the  brewhouse,  my  man, 
and  put  them  carefully  on  the  stone  flags/' 

**  Dinner,"  cried  Tom  5  "  sha*n't  be  ready  for  half  an  hour,  at 
least.  Do  put  it  back  a  bit,  there's  a  good  soul.  Why,  powers 
above !  I've  got  a  two  days'  beard  I ''  he  added,  passing  the  palm  of 
a  broad  hand  across  an  ample  expanse  of  red  face,  plentifully 
sprinkled  with  stubbly  bristles. 

^  Then  you'd  better  get  it  off  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  don't  ye  go 
a'  blaming  me  if  the  stew's  spoiled." 

^^  All  rights"  laughed  my  chum.  ^  It  won't  be  spoiled,  I  know. 
Ready  to  the  tick  of  the  clock  in  half  an  hour.  Come  along,"  he 
cried  to  me,  ^  you'll  be  all  the  better  looking  yourself  after  a  scrape." 
So  we  hurried  out,  and  in  the  course  of  another  minute  stood  in 
front  of  a  little  dark  bow-windowed  house,  the  thatch  whereof  could 
have  been  touched  with  a  walking-stick,  and  where  two  or  three  broad 
flagged  stone  steps  led  down  from  the  street  into  the  dim  interior.  In 
the  two  windows  on  either  side  of  the  doorway  stood  a  quantity  of 
plants  of  various  descriptions,  but  inasmuch  as  these  windows  were 
perfectly  devoid  of  lieht,  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  they  were. 
Two  dark  and  funereaT-looking  strips  of  curtain  shaided  the  interior  of 
the  house  from  the  vulgar  gaze  of  passers  by,  and  behind  one  of 
these  curtains  a  light  shone  feebly  and  dully.    As  Tom  pushed  the 
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docMCway  open  I  heard  a  little  chirpy,  gentle  voice  saying,  '^ And  as  'Is 
R'yal  'Ighness  the  Dook  o'  Wellington  got  upon  his  harse,  the  by  he 
a  loosed  the  rein  he  did,  and  he  goes  down  upon  his  Icnees  in  the  middle 
o'  the  street,  where  as  he  wasn't  run  over's  a  miissy.  Sit  still,  Tummas^ 
or  I  might  chip  your  ear  a  little.  Yes,  he  goes  upon  his  knees — 
There,  y'see  y^eve  just  been  and  gone  and  done  it.  Never  mind» 
Sit  still,  and  keep  your  heart  up  ;  it  ain't  took  a  wcrry  big  bic  out^ 
and  I'll  put  a  spUer's  web  on  it  in  a  minnit — ^and  he  ses,  ses  he^ 
For  what  we  are  about  to  receive  may  the  Lord  make  us  truly 
thankful*  Clap  the  towel  on  it,  Tummas — ^which  is  the  true  and 
correct  wersion  of  the  by  a'  'oldin'  the  Dook  o'  Wellington's  harse» 
Good  evenings  eenrlemen ;  fine  weather  for  the  time  o'  'ear." 

"  Yes  it  is,  Mx,  Snale.  You've  taken  a  bit  out  of  that  gentleman's, 
haven't  you.  Couldn't  you  put  it  in  a  pill-box  for  him.  He  could 
get  it  cremated  then,"  laughed  Tom,  I  for  my  own  part  simply 
roared,  the  wounded  rustic  looking  sulkily  on,  while  the  barber 
chuckled  and  strapped  the  offending  razor  merrily. 

He  was  a  very  old,  round-shouldered  linle  man,  wkb  snow-white 
silky  hair  carefully  curled  back  in  a  huge  boyish^ooking  curl  or  waeve 
of  hair,  extending  from  one  side  of  his  forehead  right  over  the  tep 
of  his  scalp  to  the  other.  Under  this  curl  one  might  see  a  long  way 
through  a  pomatumflty  kind  of  vista  in  fact,  until  wonderingly  I  began 
to  think  of  pictures  of  my  boyhood's  days  depicting  the  entrance  lo 
the  Thames  tunnel.  His  complexion  without  being  rubicund  was  a 
cheerful  sort  of  pink,  his  features  something  like  those  of  a  once 
famous  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whom  Tenniel  always  drew 
with  white  eyebrows,  and  with  his  head  always  held  on  one  side  be 
gave  me  the  impresskm  of  a  rather  raki^ly  inclined  bird  who  would 
presently  take  to  moulting  desperately,  and  in  complete  defiance  of 
all  ordinary  rules  and  regulations. 

The  interior  of  the  place  was  perfectly  dark,  save  for  the  light 
shed  by  a  single  candle  held  upon  an  apparatus  apparently  consisting  of 
2  piece  of  a  broomstick  fixed  in  a  little  wooden  platform  on  wheds,  in 
the  top  of  which  three  or  four  iron  nails  were  driven,  these  latter 
gripping  the  candle.  In  the  dim  light  I  made  out  that  the  absolutely 
blackened  walls  were  partially  covered  with  pictorial  scraps^  cut 
from  various  newspapers  and  publications  of  an.  andent  dafee,  the 
pride  of  pkice  beic^  evidently  filled  by  sundry  works  of  M^  art 
magnificenily  coloured  and  tinsdled^  some  of  which  literally  glittared  in 
the  candlelight,,  aad  repvesentiag  the  late  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke  as  Will 
Watch  the  Bokl  Smuggler,,  or  Mr.  Hicks  as  the  Red  Rover  of  the 
Bloody  Flag.  A  few  old  and  tenantless  birdcages,  two  or  three 
broad  rush-bottomed  chairs^  a  spdnkUng  of  tin  pots  and  shaving 
appKaaces  really  completed  the  fixtuies  and  appurtenances  of  the 
pbca  But  there  were  dark  and  mysterious  cornets  wherein  no 
.nao*s  eye  might  penetrate^  and  chief  among^  them  one  strangely 
awesome  looking  cupboard,  partially  shrouded  by  a  gruesome  looking 
cuKtain,  and  whack  lodced  capable  of  veiling  as  many  mysteries  as  the 
door  of  Blue  Bcari's  aw6tl  chamber^    WuJi  a  cbarmin^y  youthful 
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air,  givieg  one  the  imprcMioii  that  fae  was  eighteen  or  thereabouts, 
the  little  man  skipped  and  bopped  about  the  room,  making  pne^ 
piraitiom  for  the  ceremony  of  despoilmg  us  of  needless  bristles; 
I  was  the  first  upeiateJ  upon,  and  I  know  it.  Then  Tom  followed; 
and  it  was  lovdy  to  see  htm  sitting  there,  his  great  red  face  growing 
in  the  candlelight,  while  the  smiaSrie  and  bird<-like  cotSeur  dabbed 
great  lumps  ^  lather  here  and  there,  until  his  face  looked  like 
a  piak  Manc-mange  adorned  with  splashesr  of  whipped  cream.  It  was 
still  more  lovely  to  note  die  operator  tearing  oflFererr  now  and  then 
and  poising  himself,  head  on  one  side  mSi  brush  neld  in  the  air, 
the  lather  drying  on  Tom's  ftce  the  whiiey  while  he  told  htm  a  loop- 
winded  story  about  ^  Is  Ryal  Igbness  the  Great  Dock.** 

At  kst  irwas  over,  and  then  we  both  begged  hard  for  a  little 
music.  For  some  tkne  we  were  met  with  that  diffident  hesitatkm 
and  shy  bashfalness  which  is  invariably  noticed  in  great  pcrfoi'mcis, 
but  at  last^  after  a  final  flourish  given  to  his  awfully  sharp  raaor,  die 
little  anm  proceeded  to  that  terrrUe  looking  cupbcuud  which  IxkI  so 
cacked  my  wondering  fiirultieSy  and  from  thence  carefully  and 
lovii^y  extiacted  various  parcels  conacienriuusTy  wrapped  up  in-  trssue 
ps^er.  Widi  hia  back  towards  us,  the  first  notes  of  the  orchestra 
were  sounded  by  the  tinkling  of  an  ordinary  street  door-bell,  which 
was  securely  fastened  by  meaxiv  of  a  strap  to  his  knee  and  remained 
tbrDuehout  the  perfbr mance  bidden  by  bis  apron.  That  feat  accom- 
pUshed,  he-  fixed  a  Ivgc  month  organ,  after  several  pfeirminary 
ckantingy  and  dustings  by  means  of  a  white  towel,  into  some  kind  of 
heldibr  fixed  under  the  collar  of  his  high-fitting  waistcoat.  There 
was  alsaan  ancient  tambourine,  guiltless  and  innocent  of  a  morsel  of 
parchment;  but  sdll  having  harmonious  bells  attached^  hung  over  the 
perfbrmer's  lefi  arm.  A  set  of  triangles  were  hung  somewhere  else;^ 
and  hia  hands  held  a  smaH  toy  banio,  possessing  certainly  not  more 
dnn  one  string.  It  could  not  wdl  have  had  less,  neither  would  I 
have  wished  it  to  hanre  more.  Then  was  there  a  warlike  soumffing 
druoiy  but  where  situate  I  could  hardly  say  at  the  time,  and  even 
now  can  only  surmise  tftat  the  accomplished  performer  bai^d  on  it 
with  the  keel  of  his  boot.  Harmony  at  last  was  In  the  ascendant, 
and  altera  preliminary  canter  or  twa  in  which  the  whole  force  of  the 
bold  orair  out^  metbiaks  die  first  air  phyed  was  the  sood  old«- 
£0kioned  bsdiad-  of  *  The  days  when  we  went  gipssying.  There 
Ata^  propped  up  in  th^  dark  comer,  with  his  white  hair  and  apron 
making  stffting  landmarks  fixr  the  eye,  amid  the  surrounding  gloom; 
our  accompHdied  eoifeur  gave  oat,  wvthan  extraoidinary  emphst^s  and 
much  as  dioog^  be  vpere  readfaig  a  hymn,  the  word^  of  die  ballad. 
Then  followed  a  soft  and  (Mneive  sok>  on  the  moutb-organy  and 
whidi,  doubttei)  owing  to  my  uneducated  ear,  I  failed  tor  identify 
with  pieconccffved  idiMS  of,  to  put-  it  vulgfniy,  the  tune.  Next 
came  a*  w3d  cxultaBt  burst  of  mefedy,  in  ^ich  the  streefnloor  bett 
▼led  witk  die  tambonane,  the  guitar  twanged  its  soul«mdting-  and 
gkoriMtlf  beautiful  note,  tbe  heel  of  the  boot  did  im  eAre^  wirii 
tkt  dWn^  die  triangles  trilled^  jubihrnt  with  a  senae  of  auperl^ 
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harmony,  while  above  all  soared  triumphantlv  the  notes  of  the  lowly 
organ,  until  the  little  room  rang  with  a  discord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Sooth  to  say,  in  the  chorus  even  I  detected  not  any  thread  of  the 
original  air.  But  that  was  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  might 
either  have  been  a  Concerto  in  Op.  Minor  or  Major,  or,  may  be,  a 
series  of  fugues,  either  of  which  are  perhaps  at  times,  unless  it  may 
be  to  a  strictly  classical  ear,  a  trifle  hazy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  followed 
on  the  Dead  March  in  Saul  j  an  air  from '  William  Tell,'  'Green  grow 
the  rushes  oh,'  and  the '  Death  of  Nelson.'  In  neither  case  did  the  air 
vary  by  so  much  as  a  single  whang  of  the  drum,  and  therefore  I  do 
not  care  to  contemplate  it  further.    That  way  madness  lies. 

Well,  and  what  about  roach-fishing  7  I  cam  well  imagine  some 
one  or  other  of  my  highly  indignant  readers  will  very  naturally  say. 
Upon  my  honour,  I  am  fairly  ashamed  of  mysdf*  Nearly  at  the 
end  of  my  tether,  and  not  a  word  said  upon  the  question.  To 
plunge,  therefore,  at  once  into  the  middle  of  my  subject.  The 
morning  following  our  visit  to  the  barber's,  Tom  went  one  way 
and  I  another.  He  down-stream  to  Flicton  Weir  Hole,  and  I  up 
to  Turgate.  It  blew  great  guns  the  whole  day  long  so  that  it 
was  just  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  my  long  eighteen-foot  level, 
or  anything  approaching  it,  with  the  surface  o?  the  water.  I  tried 
to  find  a  suitable  swim  a  little  out  .of  the  direct  sweep  of  the 
frantic  wind  careering  over  the  fir-clothed  hills  being  the  sea, 
but  I  might  just  as  well  have  looked  for  the  Kohinoor.  If  I  got 
one,  the  chances  were  that  the  fish  were  absent,  and  so  I  had  to 
get  the  keeper  to  push  the  old  flat-bottomed  boat  across  to  an 
old  and  well-remembered  pitch,  and  there,  in  the  teeth  of  many 
small  difliculcies,  suflicient  to  have  worn  out  a  less  patient  man,  I 
set  to  work,  and  eventually  had  the  satisfiiction  of  killing  a  grand 
basket  of  fish.  I  have  heard  salmon-  and  trout-fishers  sneer  now 
and  again  at  such  small  deer  as  roach,  and  the  paltry  ways  and 
means  adopted  to  kill  them.  Aye,  aye  I  and  in  response  I  say, 
let  them  sneer  to  their  heart's  content.  Roach,  and  big  ones  in 
particular,  take  my  word  for  it,  are  no  fools.  They  want  careful 
and  scientific  angling,  good  and  carefully  chosen  oaits,  and  that 
special  aptitude  on  the  part  of  the  angler,  which  enables  him  to 
choose  such  water  as  his  experience  prompts  him,  is  most  likely 
to  hold  fish,  good,  both  in  quantinr  and  quality.  It  is  an  odd 
thing,  however,  in  connection  with  these  western  waters,  that  swims 
which  yield  supremely  well  one  day,  ^'ve  very  indifferent  sport 
the  next.  Whether  the  big  fish  get  their  confidence  too  rudely 
shaken  by  the  loss  of  so  many  boon-companions,  or  whether  they 
shift  about  firom  place  to  place  naturally,  I  know  not;  but  the 
fiict  is  certain,  and  the  following  little  incident  seems  to  prove  it 

I  sat  down  late  one  wintry  day  at  a  &mous  hole,  Hockley's 
to  wit,  and  after  getting  depth,  tic  right,  and  putting  in  a  bit  of 
ground  bait,  instantly  beean  to  get  some  glorious  roach.  The 
fiin  was  simply  superb,  for  out  of  the  hole  itself  the  current  ran 
swift  as  a  mill-racei  and   every  fish  shot  straight  outwards  the 
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instant  be  felt  the  steel  prick.     The  water  being  singularly  bright 
and  clear,  I  was  obliged  to  use  the  very  finest  tackle  with  drawn 

ft  bottom  length,  a  tight  line,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  sport 
got  was  literally  superlatively  grand.  In  five  hours  fishing  I 
killed  seventy-five  pounds  of  roach,  every  one  of  them  big  fish,  and 
many  considerably  over  two  pounds  each.  The  next  day  I  went 
again  to  the  same  place.  The  conditions  of  wind,  water,  depth,  and 
scream  were  all  precisely  similar,  and  yet  although  I  had  left  the 
fish  biting  eagerly  the  night  before,  the  following  day  I  could  not 
get  a  touch.  Hence  I  prospected  for  the  next  deep  and  regular 
swim  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  here  I  found  my  friends 
at  home,  and  moreover  inclined  to  be  as  amiable  as  ever. 

IV  hen  I  got  home  upon  the  second  day,  I  found  Tom  far  in 
front  of  me  again  in  point  of  quality  of  fish,  while  I  had  killed  the 
greater  number.  A  good  many  of  mine,  however,  would  have 
done  for  decent  jack-bait,  while  in  his  case  it  would  have  wanted  a 
very  mammoth  of  a  pike  indeed,  and  plenty  of  time  for  the  operation 
of  gorging,  such  clinking  great  fellows  were  those  he  had  brought 
home  from  Fiicton  Weir  Hole. 


THE  WEST  MIDLAND  SHIRES. 

No  county  more  truly  earns  its  patronymics  of  "  fair  **  and  **  proud  " 
than  does  Salopia.  rroud,  indeed,  she  has  every  cause  to  be,  not 
only  of  her  fair  women,  but  also  of  her  fair,  broad  acres,  stretching 
away  on  either  side  of  the  Severn  in  an  admirable  mixture  of  pasture 
and  light  plough,  dotted  with  princely  mansions,  and  encircled  on 
the  west  by  the  border  hills  of  Wales.  If  you  want  to  view  Salop 
there  are  three  points  of  vantage-ground  apart  from  her  western 
hills.  The  first  is  the  conical  wood-clothed  Wrekin,  the  second  is 
the  Grinshill  rock,  and  the  third  is  the  top  of  Lord  Hiirs  monument 
on  the  outskirts  of  Shrewsbury.  From  either  you  gain  an  admirable 
birdVeye  view  of  the  choicest  vale  country  in  our  West  Midlands 
(except,  perhaps,  the  Cheshire  vale),  stretching  as  it  does  on  either 
side  of  die  Severn,  some  thirty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  in  breadth.  Here  nature  has  oflfered  us  as  fine 
a  sporting  arena  as  could  be  wished  for,  and  second  only  to  the  broad 
pastures  of  Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire.  Here  ever  since 
the  days  of  Ofia,  King  of  Mercia,  have  the  hawk  and  the  hound 
been  predominant,  and  it  is  our  duty  to-day  to  give  you  a  few  notes 
of  how  sport  jogs  on  hereabouts  in  this  degenerate  nineteenth 
century. 

The  North  Shropshire  and  Shrewsbury  countries  having  thrown 
their  lot  together  under  Lord  Hill's  control — ^two  days  a  week  art 
dealt  out  on  the  north  side,  and  one  day  to  the  south  side,  or  old 
Shrewsbury  country^  and  this  arrangement  seems  to  adapt  itself  to 
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piesent  ciicuaistances,  altfaoiigb,  perhaps,  aot  as  a  permanency*  Any 
lover  of  a  lamhcape,  percked,  jb  I  lave  taid,  cm  the  top  of  thie 
Wreldn  on  a  ckar  day^  can  joyously  scan  every  inch  of  diie  Sfoop- 
shke  oountry  proper.  From  Maricet  Drayton  and  Whitcfaordi  on 
the  extieme  north,  to  Acton  Bncnell  and  Longnor  00  the  southland 
up  Severn  side  on  the  west. from  Westbury  and  Wallop,  to  Yomfeet 
mt  the  east,  as  well  as  to  Newpoit  an  the  north-east.  On  the 
north-west  you  can  deariy  define  where  Sir  Watktn  Wynn  oomes 
ia  like  a  wedge,  and  exercises  his  aufthonty  over  a  nice  sike  of 
oouatry  round  Baschurch  to  within  dx  miles  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
froon  Wem  to  Whitdiurcb  weac  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway,  round  Ellesmerc,  and  right  up  to  Oswestry,  the  bonder 
town  to  Alontgomer  jshire  ;  while  he  alsointerposes  himself  between 
Whttcfaurch  and  Market  Drayton,  and  divides  Shropsfaire  firom  JhAr. 
Segibiald  Gorbctt's  part  of  Chcshnc  up  to  Combermeoe,  which  is 
aeuiral  between  Sir  Waddn  and  the  C^shiie.  On  the  -south  the 
Unked  Pack  anonopolize  the  Stretton  or  Losgmynd  HiUs,  right 
away  to  Clan  Fonest,  and  the  Upper  Teme,  w£le  the  W<beatland 
almost  touch  the  Wrekin  on  its  southern  and  eastern  slope,  and  take 
the  Severn  for  their  eastern  boundary,  and  Edge  Wood  as  their 
western,  as  far  down  Corvedale  as  the  Roman  Bank.  The  Ludlow 
have  their  point  of  vantage-ground  on  the  Titterstone  Clee  Hil!, 
with  the  Teme  Valley  as  their  centre  of  operations,  while  the 
Albrighton  are  shut  off  from  the  other  Shropshire  packs  by  a  bit  of 
black  colliery  country  east  of  Wellington,  only  really  touching  them 
near  Newpost,  and  stretching  away  from  Shifiial  to  Wofarerhasipton, 
and  then  on  the  south-east  to  Woaoestenhire  at  Stourbridge  »id 
Kiddefsminsser,  and  all  the  east  bank  of  the  Severn  to  Bewdley« 

Heie  aseaix  packs  of  bounds  to  hunt  with,  and  the  Cheshoe  and 
North  Staffordshire  quite  handy^  and  the  best  train  service  from 
Shrewsbury  that  mortal  could  deshe.  No  wonder,  then,  at  Jrantiiir 
OMO  bein^  peripatetk,  and  it  has  been  a  well-tiauBd  leflectioa  of,  I 
fiuicy,  an  old  and  valued  contributor  to  your  columns  in  your  iast 
■aaathjS  number^  that  the  hitherto  despised  artifice  of  ^^  capping " 
must  CGsae  into  vogue,  if  liounds  are  to  be  kept  going  as  they  should 
be,  in  many  oouatries.  I  do  not  -want  to  eater  fully  into  this  qves- 
tion  here,  but  it  stands  to  reMon  that  now  that  peofde  iiave  the 
opportumty  to  hunt  by  train  with  aeversd  packs  they  wiU  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  .rather  than  keep  to  one  individual  pack  as  in  oU  days. 
Men  of  business  may  have  one  or  two  days  a  week  to  devote  to 
pIeas«re,.aod  if  so,  why  shoaU  it  not  be  to  Iwaiing  ?  They  ase  not 
masters  of  their  own  time,  and  mntt  hunt  when  they  can,  and  go 
vrfieie  they  can  to  get  their  day.  ^oiKtimes  wkh  one  pack,  some- 
times with  another ;  the  love  of  change  is  a  pleasant  vice  of  tiie  day, 
while  the  habitual  hunting  man,  after  he  has  done  his  bit  of  shoadng 
befiMeChristams,  is  not  satisfied  with  his  two  di^  a  week  with  his 
omn  pack,  he  most  bawe  at  least  two  msoe  wkh  his  neighbours,  mad 
the  radway  is  the  most  reliaUe  co^rt  hack  in  the  world.  ^Cmp  ** 
him  in  reason,  and  he  will  hawe  no  cause  to  complain,    it  is  «iily 
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coming  back  to  the  oW  days  of  titnr|>fkes — '*  Aem  as  uses  pays/* 
as  the  yokel  justly  said. 

But  let  us  trot  away  to  meet  the  Shropshire  at  Higjh  Ercal,  about 
eight  miles  on  the  Market  Drayton  road  ;  a  nice  meet  in  the  centre 
of  a  good  country,  interspersed  with  light  plough,  but  carrying  a  fair 
scent,  and  consequently  producing  good  foxes.  Thatcher,  the 
huntsman,  has  a  nice  leiwl  pack  that  looks  like  business,  and  both  he 
and  the  whips  are  excellently  mounted.  A  rather  small  but  business- 
meaning  field  turn  up,  some  from  the  Newport  side,  and  more  from 
Shrewsbury  and  the  home  side  ;  but,  alas,  the  master,  Lord  Hill,  it 
still  a  martyr  to  rheumatism,  and  cannot  take  his  place  in  the  field. 
Xhis  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  sporf,  the  huntsman  has  no  one  to 
inspirit  him,  no  one  to  turn  to  in  a  ilifficuky,  no  one  to  govern  him. 
A  fox  is  not  long  in  turning  up,  and  as  a  wet  November  suits  this 
part  of  the  country,  all  is  soon  in  full  swing  for  Rowton  and 
Waters  Upton,  and  then  working  up  to  and  past  a  pretty  covert 
near  the  Market  Drayton  Railway,  alongside  the  river  Tern,  it 
looks  as  if  he  is  going  to  be  lost  in  the  Hazles,  and  the  majority  of 
the  iield  take  things  too  quietly  on  the  road,  as  the  sequel  proves,  for 
Thatcher  slips  away  at  the  far  end  alone  with  the  pack,  and  ^ie 
hounds  run  back  almost  upwind  to  and  through  Witherford  Wood, 
and  kill  their  fox  in  good  style  a  mile  or  so  beyond  it.  Of  course 
people  declared  he  had  never  blown  his  horn ;  but  loiterers  are  never 
wanting  in  excuses,  and  a  nasty  mizzling  rain  has  damped  their 
ardour  to-day,  we  fancy.  Thatcher  is  by  no  means  a  bruiser,  and 
struck  me  as  rather  slack  in  sticking  to  the  line  of  his  fox  when  his 
hounds  wanted  he^p.  He  has  a  cheery  good  voice,  but  makes  too 
much  use  of  it.  Cheering  his  hounds  while  drawing,  and  reserving 
no  particular  cheer  for  his  find,  or  while  running.  Hounds  love  a 
particular  note,  which  they  can  rely  on,  and  fly  to  like  demons,  let 
it  be  ever  so  unharmonious  or  shrill,  while  too  much  cheering  in 
drawing  only  bothers  hounds  and  the  field,  and  becomes  monotonous. 
For  example,  watch  the  Badminton  bitches  fly  to  che  whistle,  whidi 
is  their  only  token  that  a  fox  is  away.  To  give  the  Shropshire 
huntsman  his  due,  however,  he  has  shown  more  than  his  share  of  sport 
this  season,  and  from  Loton  Park  last  week,  where  Sir  Baldwin 
Leighton  found  us  a  good  fox,  Thatcher  went  as  straight  as  a  gnn 
barrel.  Our  fox  pointed  at  first  for  the  hills,  and  then,  happily 
cfaanptng  his  mind,  came  back  past  Loton  to  Cardeston,  gave  Rowton 
Cmm  a  wide  birth,  and  took  us  over  the  best  country  south  of  the 
Severn  to  Cruckton,  where  a  fustian  jacket  and  a  battue  on  die  fol- 
lowing day  put  a  sad  end  to  what  must  have  otherwise  been  the 
mn  of  the  season,  and  which  was  very  enjoyable,  albeit  sheared  of 
its  full  deserts.  But,  alas,  the  truth  must  foe  told  that  south  of  the 
Severn  foxes  and  pheasants  do  not  agree,  and  that  many  good  holding 
covens  in  days  that  are  gone  are  nt)w  systematically  tenandess.  Wit- 
ness Onslow,  Rowton,  and  others  we  could  name,  which,  but  fi:>r  the 
wild  fines  that  come  down  from  the  Longmynd,  or  Edgewood,  dis- 
the  attentions  of  the  United  or  Wheanhmd,  many  a  blank 
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Wednesday  would  be  chronicled.  How  such  things  can  be  wc 
hardly  know,  seeing  that  we  have  two  Shropshire  Hunt  Clubs,  and 
a  true  spirit  prevading  the  county  generally  that  hunting  is  ^^the 
sport  of  kings."  There  are  gooa  men  still  left  in  Shropshire,  how- 
ever, who  do  their  best.  Such  as  the  Corbetts  and  Burtons,  as 
well  as  Hultop  Harrop,  who  showed  them  this  season  a  fox  at 
Lythwood,  that  gave  them  such  a  tying  up  as  has  not  been  seen 
for  many  a  long  day,  and  beat  them,  and  the  United  combined  over 
the  Stretton  Hills,  and  let  us  hope  he  has  returned  to  his  snug 
quarters  long  ere  this.  All  that  the  Shropshire  country  requires  is 
better  preservation  south  of  the  river,  and  a  few  more  gorse  coverts 
on  both  sides  their  country.  Were  I  a  maste*  of  hounds  I  would 
rather  have  ten  gorse  coverts  than  a  subscription  of  ^loo  a  year. 
Let  each  gorse  covert  represent  a  subscription  of  ^^lO  a  year,  and 
in  these  days  of  low  rents  the  landowners  would  come  oiF  very  well 
at  the  price.  Then  a  good  traveller  from  the  hills  would  certainly 
set  his  face  homewards,  and  some  grand  runs  would  be  a  certainty. 

Preston  Gubbald  is  a  useful  woodland,  centrally  situated,  but  foxes 
from  there  are  generally  ringers.  Sometimes,  however,  we  get  from 
here  a  most  enjoyable  gallop.  In  fact,  a  more  huntable  country  than 
the  Shropshire,  taken  as  a  whole,  with  fewer  real  obstacles,  and  more 
scope  for  sport,  it  is  hard  to  find — I  could  count  its  superiors  on  my 
fingers. 

£ut,  in  truth,  it  is  overshadowed  by  Sir  Watkin.  That  prince  of 
sportsmen  takes  the  wind  out  of  its  sails.  He  has  devoted  his  life 
to  the  Wynnstay  country,  and  the  result  needs  no  telling.  His 
Whitchurch  Saturdays  draw  crowds  of  the  best  men  that  Cheshire, 
Shropshire,  and  North  Staffordshire,  as  well  as  the  border  Welsh 
counties,  can  produce,  and  every  farmer,  as  well  as  landowner, 
combines  to  preserve  foxes  for  Sir  Watkin.  Look  at  them  now,  as 
they  draw  Ash  Gorse.  More  than  two  hundred  horsemen  huddled 
together,  coiFee  housers,  and  yet,  when  that  unpretentious  holloa 
sounds  down  wind,  every  knee  clips  its  saddle,  and  they  are  off  faster 
than  Bashi-bazouks — ^the  brook  Cloverly  way  hinders  them  scarce  a 
minute,  and  those  large  wild  pastures,  all  rush-grown  and  tump- 
covered,  are  flown  over  like  lightning.  The  hairy  fences  are  flicked 
through  without  hesitation,  the  stiff  ones  are  flown  over  m  your 
stride,  and  the  men  who  swear  by  blood  are  a  field  to  the  good.  Ah, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  Mr.  Reginald  Corbett  enjoys  his  bye-day  to* 
day,  minus  the  cares  of  office,  quite  as  much  as  his  screaming  twenty 
minutes  last  week  from  Baddily  Gorse,  with  the  cream  of  the  cheese- 
men  thundering  in  his  wake.  Ah  I  and  there  is  a  Rock  ahead,  too,  to-^ 
day,  that,  unlike  its  adamantine  namesake,  keeps  Will-o'-thc^wisping 
in  front  of  us,  only  showing  its  reality  now  and  again  by  giving  us 
back  a  welcome  sound  of  cracking  timber,  as  it  savagely  opens  the 
way  for  less  adventurous  followers  !  Oh,  that  twenty  minutes  ia 
the  neutral  zone  of  Cheshire  Vale,  where  Lord  Combermere  is  all 
in  all,  and  where,  go  as  often  as  you  may,  no  lack  of  the  raw  material 
exists^  and  whose  tenants  must  be  as  well  accustomed  to  have  theic 
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lands  ridden  over,  as  eels  are  to  be  skinned.  I  confess  to  have  been 
voracious  for  once,  and,  like  Oliver  Twist,  to  have  *'  longed  for 
more  ;''  but  even  Frank  Groodall,  keen  as  he  is,  could  not  make  a 
scent  up  wind  with  a  nasty,  cold,  driving  gale  from  the  north-west 
in  his  teeth* 

Next  month,  dear  Baily,  you  shall  not  be  disappointed  of  a  clipper. 
A  Basbchurch  Monday  is  sometimes  a  treat,  but  this  year  they  have 
been  systematic  delusions.  A  water-loving  fox,  that  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  Severn,  amused  us  a  little  one  day.  The  next  day 
foxes  rose  like  rabbits,  and  revelled  in  the  absence  of  scent,  while  on 
a  third  day  we  drew  blank  until  2*30  p.m.,  and  thereupon  came  up  a 
discussion  on  earth-stopping.  Are  more  foxes  stopped  in,  as  a  rule, 
than  stopped  out  I  Probably  yes,  unless  the  earths  have  been  visited 
a  day  or  two  before  and  lightly  ^^  put  to,"  when  foxes  will  scratch  out, 
and  then  the  earths  can  be  securely  and  safely  stopped.  Few  earth- 
stoppers  are  really  up  to  their  work.  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  per- 
manent stopping  of  some  of  the  main  earths  from  the  ist  of  October 
till  the  1st  of  March,  while  on  the  slightest  snowfiill  you  should  find 
out  the  rabbit  holes  diat  foxes  frequent,  and  carefully  interrupt  their 
quietude.  In  sandy  soils  foxes  will  lie  underground,  do  what  you 
may  to  try  to  prevent  them.  While  trotting  from  the  Adcote  coverts  to 
Nesscliff,  pondering  over  this  absence  of  the  required  animal,  I  came 
across  something  akin  to  a  dead  donkey — z  sight  of  uncommon 
occurrence.  It  was  only  a  lusty  one-legged  pensioner  trudging 
along  with  a  stick,  but  under  his  other  arm  he  carried  his  odd  boot  1 
There  was  something  so  irresistibly  droll  in  the  idea,  that  the  absence 
of  foxes  for  the  moment  was  banished.  Did  he  carry  this  second 
boot  in  sad  remembrance  of  his  departed  limb  I  or  did  it  do  alternate 
duty  on  the  remaining  limb  as  his  Sunday  best  ?  or  was  he  cherishing 
it  as  a  pattern  for  his  next  single  boot  ?  or  was  he  carrvine  it  to  his 
uncle,  the  pawnbroker,  in  exchange  for  a  drop  of  dnnk?  When 
Nesscliff  was  reached  I  had  Ailed  to  solve  the  problem,  nor  could  I 
discover  from  it  any  happy  omen  of  the  day's  sport.  Broughton 
and  Garden  are  charming  meets,  but  Royaler  Gorse  this  season  is 
passed  by.  Sir  Watkin,  a  true  Welshman,  noes  not  like  his  rent 
put  up.  Of  ladies  with  Sir  Watkin  there  are  no  end,  one  and  all  of 
a  stamp  that  does  honour  to  the  district.  If  I  be^in  to  particularise, 
I  shall  get  into  hot  water,  and  therefore  shall  refrain  until  I  am  more 
sure  of  my  ground,  and  am  able  to  tell  which  of  them  come  best 
out  of  a  really  trying  run  —  but  Miss  Wynn  will  not  be  last, 
I  opine.  Frank  Goodall  is  gettine  more  at  home  with  his  field, 
who  did  not  understand  him  at  aU  at  first.  He  spoilt  his  beauty 
the  other  day,  owing  to  a  tumble  at  Iscoyd,  and  says  that  England 
does  not  hold  such  a  scent  as  Ireland.  Nevertheless^  I  do  not  think 
he  longs  to  return  there,  and,  although  lacking  the  winnine  and  gende- 
manly  ways  of  old  Charles  Payne,  he  has  the  true  unmcdtened  metal 
of  a  huntsman  in  his  very  nature,  and  his  success,  we  trust,  is  certain. 
He  misses  his  master's  aiding  eye,  and  who  does  not  I  ^  How  is 
Sir  Watkin  I "  is  on  every  tongue  from  the  Meet  to  the  market-place. 
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Even  the  Ridkak  pray  kft  Sir  Wadcin.  You  have  only  to  live 
within  fifty  miles  rf  Wynnstzj  to  appreciate  what  a  'Cemre-piece 
Sir  Watkifi  is  in  all  that  moves  or  has  any  being.  He  is  better,  and 
nc  will  all  pray  that  he  will  soon  be  jogging  along  amongst  us  once 
more,  to  cheer  and  enliven  us  with  his  dry  jokes,  and  give  the 
quietus  to  sacfa  as  that  County  Court  Judge,  who  dared  to  dub  all 
Welshmen  as  iiars. 

I  had  a  hope  of  bekie;  Me  to  -send  vou  some  notes  of  sport  from 
the  Albrighton  before  erasing  this  buciget,  but  the  fates  have  been 
adverse,  and  my  choice  of  meets  has  not^been  fortunate.  The  Plough, 
at  Weston  Green,  did  not  take  me  into  their  best  country,  and  foxes 
faeveabouts  must  be  totally  devoid  of  stink,  for  the  iirst  fat,  lazy  (Alow 
in  a  amall  plantation  in  Weston  Park  never  was  fairly  owned,  except 
by  Scott,  ijie  kuntsman,  and  what  became  of  htm  nobody  was  able 
to  say.     No.  a  was  walking  about  amongst  a  doud  of  pheasants, 
until  Col.  Kenyon  Slaney  spied  him,  and  then  the  JKntnds  managed 
to  ran  him  across  the  park,  where,  although  he  was  scarcely  one 
hundred  yards  ahead  of  them  on  leaving  k,  they  barely  owned  htm 
afterwards,    it  has  never  beeo  my  krt  to  see  such  a  bad  scenting  day. 
Nevertheless,  dKsse  two-and-twenty  couple  of  bitches  are  a  peerless 
lot  to  look  at ;  siccks  and  shoulders  j  ust  as  they  should  be,  and  i^owtng 
Bdvoir  qualky  ail  through — little  bitches,  and  full  of  go.      Weston 
Park  is  a  treat  in  itself  of  good  sound  turf^and  the  Earl  of  Bradford  and 
Lady  Mabel  Bridgeman  were  there,  while  all  tfaejuniors  of  the  family 
patronized  wheels,  amused  at  our  troubles.     A  mie  ycimg  Wenlock 
hone  was  doing  his  trotting  exerdse,  almost  unheeding  us^  and  the 
noble  owner's  penchant  for  the  Turf  was  evident  when  we  came 
across  the  nicely  laid-out  gallops,  all -marked  out  with  posts,  undulating 
and  sound.     Colonel  Forester  ^was  there  too,  perhaps  mentally  con- 
trasting it  with   Melton.      It  had  been  a  big   shooting  week  at 
Weston,  and  other  columns  than  yours  will  no  dotrbt  record  the 
thousands  of  slain,  of  which,  judging  l:^  the  game  tfaatfiad  survived,  the 
plethora  must  have  indeed  been  immense.     While  from  the  neigh* 
bouring  woods  on  either  side  came  the  incessant  cannonade  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Lilieshall,  and  Gifiard  at  €hillington,assinmg 
asethat  this  part  of  Shropshire  is  not  given  up  wholly  to  fox-huming. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  told  that  in  other  parts  of  the  country  foxes  never 
were  more  plentiful,  jf  only  they  were  straighter-neckoi  ones.    Sir 
Thomas   Boughey  certainly  deserves   success  3    and,  vvhether   he 
puTies  out  his  nitention  of  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  season  or  not, 
he   will    have    deserved  the   bumper  toast   of    '^  Long  live  the 
AJbri^ton  !"  for  his  steady,  untking  energy  and  good  services  fbr 
nearly  twenty  years  in  dieir  cause. 

Tfcttiag  home  past  the  Stanton  training-^ound  brought  up  recol- 
lec«bns  of  bygone  days,  when  the  gieat  Turf  trophy  nearly  came 
there  by  the  akl  of  Christmas  Carol,  and  afterwards  Ae  St.  Leger 
was  honourably  aocompKshed  by  Wenlock.  Then  there  were  Car« 
dmsl  York,  FootBtep,Queen  of  Trumps,  See-Saw,  Blenheim,  Bother- 
aSPOii,  -Cradle,  and  Chippendale,  wlio  all,  with  a  host  of  others, 
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hailed  from  StnUon;  but,  ahs !  dm  aeaton  there  has  been  scarce 
aught  else  hut  m  wajnrard  Wandering  Nun  to  add  to  the  Wadlow 
laiuieic.  Out  of  the  hundred  siaeds  now  filling  those  long  rows  of 
stabling,  surely  something  in  1884 'wfll  make  a  name  for  itseif  1 

Atad  there  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  where  Eyke  once 
proodfy  pFesided  over  ihie  fortunes  of  Sweetaaeat,  Knight  of  Kars, 
and  Brown  Bread,  another  Wadlow,  Eklward  bj  name,  now  has  a 
ki]Be  stiid-£H«B,  where  may  be  seen  two  ahnost,  if  not  ^nite,  die  best* 
looking  bofses  in  England,  in  Bruce,  and  Retreat,  by  Hermit  out  of 
Quick  March  by  Rattpkn«  If  only  the  latter's  fee  oonld  be  brovglit 
within  reach  of  hunter  maresi,  what  a  chance  there  would  be  for  the 
yeomen  hereabouts*  to  heeed  some  hunters  worth  looking  at  1 

But  here  is  Shiffnal,  and  my  high-blowing  covert  hack  will  not 
wait.  Perhaps  next  moodi,  dear  Baily,  your  notes  of  the  West 
Ididlaad  Shines  will  breathe  more  body  of  the  good  things  that  are 
to  come,  which  jreign  wmw  in  the  land  of  h^^. 

The  JEmpscss  of  Austria  is  not  coming  amongst  us  this  season,  so 
that  dhe  akeady  orawded  meets  are  not  Ukely  to  be  unduly  enhnrged. 
I  an  not,  I  believe,  however,  singular  in  my  breach  of  the  last  Com- 
niandwcnr  in  the  mataer  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford's  stud,  which 
is  cimpty^  superk  Aloney  has  not  stood  in  his  way,  and  money  in 
diese  d»ys  can  do  wonders.  Malpas  rejoices,  and  so  does  Cheshire 
and  fifasApahtre,  that  such  a  finespoFtsman,  popular  in  everything  chat 
he  doesy  should  be  enjoying  his  hunting  in  peace  and  contentment  in 
die  West  Midland  Shires,  nnhaimed  l^  the  boycotting  of  his  disap- 
pointed enemies  over  the  Irkh  Cfaaaoel.  Thm  is,  however,  just  a 
£ttqt  echo  of  regret  that  the  MarcUonen  is  not  able  oftener  to  share 
witb  her  k>id  the  pleasure  of  ridkig  in  the  first  flight,  to  which  she  is 
to  the  manner  bom. 

Thus  £ir.  the  Cheshire  boa-  away  the  palm  for  aport,  as  it  is 
onljr  on  the  grass  diat  hounds  have  been  aUe  to  run  much  this 
acaaon.  Some  daj^  nuy  I  be  there  to  see,  when,  perhaps,  as  a  looker- 
on  from  the  lar  rear,  I  shafi  be  able  to  remler  as  omniscient  an 
acoDunt  as  oitf  iriead  ^'  H«  H.^"  in  the  J*^M,  does  of  those  who 
Qoaae  to  grie^ 

PX— ^rudi  of  matter  prevented  my  budget  aomng  the  light  last 
OMMith,  and  oven  in  'these  dmfs  d[ xmerrproduction  what  an  aocumu* 
lafeed  mass  of  sport  caUs  leainly  for  a  [dace  in  your  columns  I  That 
fattt  glorious  week  of  ihe  old  year  reeked  of  scent  and  happy  hunting 
days,  although  marred  in  many  pkoes  by  the  Boxing-day  fog.  A 
d^ii^  Garden  Thnrsday,  a  sprinting  Cheshire  Friday,  50  minutes 
with  a^jood  kjSi^  and  a  aeven-mile  point,  A  tremendous  day's  sport  on 
the  aame  day  with  the  Shiopshffe,  beginning  with  a  good  40  minutes 
from  JLowton  Gobk  ao  ground  there  again,  and  winding  up  with  a 
run  to  be  loog  remembered  f«Mn  Foresrer's  Plantation  ck>se  to  the 
river  Tem»  to  Withyford,  S^wbury,  Acton  BeynoU,  over  GrinsMU, 
to  Shooiers  Hill,  near  Wem,  and  kiUed  him.  A  good  twehre  miles  as . 
the  crew  flies,  and  as  fine  a  line  as  Shropshire  can  show.  Then 
dttre  was  tire  Whiaefaureh  Saturday,  a  aupetb  hunting  aaorning,  and. 
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a  choice  gathering  of  the  great  hunting  clans — plenty  of  green 
collars,  and  scarcely  a  corner  of  Shropshire  unrepresented.  A  lone 
trot  hsui  been  decreed  from  the  invalid's  chair  in  London,  to  Sandford. 
(Sir  Watkin  is  still  with  us  in  spirit  and  specially  directs  all  the 
draws).  No  sooner  were  we  marshalled  than  a  fox  was  viewed 
away,  but  alas,  the  attention  of  the  pack  could  not  be  diverted  from 
a  would  be  stay-at-home  ladv  friend  in  cover  for  a  few  precious 
three  or  four  moments,  and  tne  dash  of  a  start  was  lost,  so  that  a 
pretty  ten  or  twelve  minutes  came  abruptly  to  an  end  before 
Cloverly  was  reached.  A  jog  back  towards  Sanford  brought  us  no 
luck,  and  a  second  retrogade  movement  of  five  miles  to  Styche 
sickened  us  of  Macadam.  It  was  just  ten  minutes  past  one  o'clock 
when  a  small  red  object  crossed  the  lower  end  of  our  luncheon  field, 
and  without  anybody  being  choked  the  flag  dropped  to  as  even  a 
start  as  ever  graced  Aintree.  How  three  or  four  tail  hounds  escaped 
being  jumped  upon  at  the  first  fence  was  a  marvel,  but  they  did,  and 
managed  to  profit  by  their  escape  by  putting  fifty  yards  between 
themselves  and  the  horsemen  at  the  second  fence,  when  all  was 
en  rSgle.  How  wonderfully  soon  a  good  field  settles  into  its  place, 
and  there  becomes  room  enough  for  everyone  I  Until  at  the  first 
brook  the  leader  fills  up  the  most  available  place  by  an  emersion. 
Then  quick  eyes  see  the  pack  swinging  to  the  left  and  comfortably 
pick  them  up  ten  yards  from  the  next  bridge,  a  field  lower  down — 
a  few  more  fields  and  we  drop  into  the  black  soil  of  Smith's  Moor, 
as  if  for  Tern  Hill,  but  that  is  not  after  all  his  point  to-day,  for  the 
pack  keep  bearing  right-handed  and  set  us  a  difficult  task  to  keep 
with  them,  until  Bailey's  Brook  at  Losford  comes  right  in  our  line, 
a  good  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  of  water  with  low  banks  and  a  fair 
take  oflF.  And  oh  how  I  long  for  the  magic  touch  of  a  Leech  to 
portray  the  ^^  image  of  war  "  at  that  instant !  Pluck,  judgment, 
indecision,  funk,  and  skedaddleism  all  glancing  instinctively  and 
simultaneously  on  the  battle-field.  '^  Thank  God  I  am  on  the  best 
brook-jumper  in  £ngland/'  merrily  shouts  a  would-be  V.C,  and 
then  in  another  three  seconds  there  is  a  half-hearted  spring,  a  huge 
splash,  and  the  noble  animal  of  great  reputation — ^for  ever  lost — ^is 
helplessly  pawing  the  opposite  bank  with  his  fore-legs,  awaiting  the 
disposal  of  his  rider  before  he  can  rescue  himself  from  Losford's 
peaty  bottom.  Ah  !  and  there  is  that  three-cornered  looking  devil 
sailing  away  again  with  the  hoimds,  and  his  rider's  eye  twinkles  as  he 
counts  the  slain  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  they  are  many.  Lord 
Berkeley  Paget  has  no  cause  to  swim  to-day,  as  he  did  a  few  days 
later  in  the  Weaver,  and  found  it  a  nasty  job.  A  bridge  within  200 
yards,  and  a  friendly  turn  of  those  flying  sterns  save  many  the 
disgrace  of  not  being  there  at  the  end  of  35  minutes,  when  Goodall 
has  to  take  hold  of  them  for  the  first  time,  and  we  pleasurably  see 
him  make  a  successful  cast,  setting  us  gohig  over  a  blinder  country, 
and  beset  with  many  traps,  which  do  not  fail  of  their  victims.  There 
is  the  Market  Drayton  railway,  but  we  do  not  cross  it,  and  then  there 
are  ploughed  fields,  thicker  and  heavier  (or  they  seem  so)  every  half 
mile — ^no  thrusting   now — ^much   follow  my  leader,  and    actually 
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trotting  up  furrows.  Why  that  is  Hodnet  Church,  and  here  is 
Hawkstone,  and  in  that  Sandstone  cleft  on  Nicco  Hill  our  good  fox 
laughs  at  us  in  his  city  of  refuge.  One  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
and  satisfied  sportsmen  turn  their  homeward  ways.  We  had  dipped 
deeply  into  Shropshire  country,  and  given  Cloverly,  Ash,  and 
Shavington  a  rest  for  once. 

You  must  not  suppose,  dear  Baily,  that  the  run  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe  has  been  par  excellence  the  one  of  the 
season,  for  ought  I  not  to  tell  of  one  last  week  from  Sandford 
to  Tern  Hill,  and  right  away  to  Woodsraves  with  a  kill,  and 
then,  as  if  in  these  days  of  second  horses  and  never-to-be  denied 
sportsmen,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  quantum  suff.y  they  trotted 
back  ever  so  many  miles  to  Styche»  found  there  of  course  (our 
good  old  friend  of  the  week  before  in  all  probability),  and  re- 
visited the  Losford  brook  and  Lord  Hill's  country,  and  killed  him 
near  bis  kennels  at  Leabridge.  That  was  a  day  indeed.  The  ante- 
Goodall  strain  is  wafting  strongly  on  the  breeze,  but  surely  such  a 
day  as  this  will  help  to  turn  it  into  a  lovelier  refrain. 

The  future  of  the  Shropshire  agitates  our  breasts.  That  hunting 
is  destined  to  flourish  for  many  a  year  in  the  g03d  old  proud  Shire 
few,  if  any,  doubt,  but  some  unseen  volcanic  action  seems  ro  upheave 
the  even  tenour  of  its  way  just  now.  Mr.  Hey  wood  Lonsdale 
offers  to  hunt  the  North  country  free  of  expense,  and  surely  this  is  a 
princely  ofier.  ''The  currant-jelly  dogs"  of  Acton  Reynold  are 
going  to  be  put  aside,  and  yet  we  fear  that  Sir  Vincent  Corbet  is 
unlikely  to  return  to  his  old  love — much  as  we  should  desire  it. 
What  has  not  rheumatism  to  answer  for  in  robbing  us  of  one  of 
the  finest  gentlemen  huntsmen  of  hb  day.  Lord  Hill ! 

The  South  or  Shrewsbury  country  will  not  long  be  without  a 
Master  should  Mr.  Lonsdale's  offer  be  accepted,  provided  only  that 
a  better  understanding  could  be  arrived  at  in  some  quarters  as  to  fox 
preserving.  Perhaps  before  this  is  in  print  a  solution  will  have  been 
found  of  this  delicate  and  interesting  subject.  It  has.  Mr.  Lons« 
dale  has  taken  the  whole  country,  and  Salop  is  herself  again  I 

In  my  early  remarks  I  feel  that  I  have  wronged  Thatcher,  who 
of  late  has  shown  what  he  can  do  as  a  huntsman,  for  not  only  has 
be  given  us  brilliant  sport,  but  has  vastly  improved  in  his  riding; 
His  pack  of  hounds  borders  on  perfection,  with  more  drive  and  dash 
than  their  neighbours,  and  a  picture  of  condition. 

Borderer.  * 


AN  EVENING  IN  THE  WOODS. 

In  the  still  autumn  evening,  when  the  com  has  nearly  all  been 
^tthered  in,  but  ere  as  yet  the  leaf  has  turned  red,  what  more  enjoy- 
able than  a  stroll  throueh  the  woods  for  a  quiet  shot  at  rabbits  at 
feed  ?  There  is  a  peciuiar  charm  in  the  woods  of  an  evening,  when 
the  sun  has  sunk  low  to  its  setting,  and  the  fern-owls  are  hawking 
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iiies  in  every  glade.  I  was  staying,  not  long  since,  at  an  old  country 
house  for  the  long  vacation^  awi  a  very  pleasant  pbce  I  found  it  too, 
what  with  lawn  tennis^  piciiic  parties,  and  a  host  of  fair  cousins  in 
their  teens.  I  had  msMie  an  anraigcment  with  Buder,  the  bead 
keepex^  for  die  evening  to  aocempaay  him  on  his  round  of  inspec* 
tion,  and  punctually  at  six  I  knew  I  should  see  bis  gaunt  brown 
figuie  standing  mocionkss^  gna  on  amiy  in  the  opening  of  the  ride 
t£-oueh  the  wood  at  the  end  •#  the  lawns-  and  pleasiirc-groundS) 
kimsttf  half  is  shadow,  but  bekiiid  tbe  deep  foliage,  darkening  into 
the  deepest  grey,  nnictng*  the  ride  appear  the  entrance  to  some 
sylvan  temple  at  Dtino^  I  had  heard  a  distant  gun  fiied,  and 
slipped  away  froan  the  writtrimaned  lawn,  and  all  the  attiactions  of 
the  foil  pk}«crsy  fio  change  the  flannels  and  shoes  for  nail-boois, 
gaitess^  and  an  old  shooting  oiat;  which^  as  Mr.  Jorsocks  mnarfced 
of  his  scarlet,  bad  becoae  n»re  vafasabie  for  one  as  two  neat 
patches,  whidi  had  each  a  hialoiy  in  themselves.  As  it  is  only 
a  qaaf tcr  to-  six^,  I  become  an  imserested  looker-on*  at  the  game 
which  is  being  fought  out  on  she-  lawn^  an  object  of  pttyr  and 
coaunuecaoon  to  ihe  huhes^  who  eannee  think  **  what  men  can  see 
in  walking  about  those  dmadfal  woods  Oo  kill  a  poor  Stt)^  rabhir/' 
and:  conclude  wicb  the  borriUe  ioipRifiatioo  that  they*  bdieve  **  men 
never  ate  happy  unless  they  are  kallhag  something  or  another." 
But  while  I  have  been  bantering  with^  my  whilome  fair  partner, 
and  listening  to  the  cries  of  ^fiteen  lovc^  thirty  love,  deuce/^  the 
silent  hands  have  crept  round^  aad  there  stands  Butler,  at  I  had 
picnued  him.  Us  bkck  retiiever  lying  at  bis  feet.  He  is  a  keeper 
of  tbe  old  stampi  not  a  UH^dcra  poidtry  rearer,  a  man  w4to  kn<iws 
all  the  natural  history  and  habits  of  bis  game;  knows  just  where  it 
is  l»  be  fonnd  at  any  hour  of  the  dap,  and  under  any  conditions 
of  weather,  which,  as  the  ^^  Deersh^er '"  would  have  sud,  was  ^  a 
gift,"  requaing  even  then  years  of  observation  and  patient  study  to 
perfect..  Afto-  raatusd  salutations  and  the  transfer  of  a  cigar,  we 
make  a  move,  in  the  quiet,  steadthy  pace  which  seeass  t«>  come 
natural  to  one  when  you  hwn  a  gun  in  your  band,  a  hundred  yavds 
down  the  ride,  and  there  is  a  keeper's  porii,  leading  our  into  a  small 
fidd  of  oat  stubble,  and  I  am  bronght  to  a  stand  by  a  quiet 
'^hist ! "  andi  told  in  a  whisper  to  go^  up  fio  thrtop  and  look  oat 
on  theatidiblej  and  shaft  prabsUy  see  some  rabbits  fcedinn.  Sure 
enough  they  are  there,  some  eight  or  nine  mf  them ;  but  how 
to  .ges  at  them  is  the  next  thing.  Some  are  too  far,  some  you 
cannot  see  for  the  beshesf  but  at  last,  singling  out  one,  the 
trigger  is  pressed,  the  smoke  cleared  away,  and  there  is  no  sign  of 
anything,  which  looks  bad,  but  at  the  report  the  dog  comes  bound- 
ing up,  and  in  a  second  or  two  returns  with  the  victim  hanging 
out  of  his  mouth.  It  is  very  soon  harkd,  and  a  folk  of  haaet  beii^ 
cut,,  is  kfk  hanging  buried  in  the  leaves  till  oas  lenmiv  ht  tkm 
valley  tust  below  us  stretches  awa^  to  the  rigbl^  round  she  foot  of 
the  hiU^  Zf  wild  bit  of  common,  dotted  with;  forae  and  jun^KV 
bushes^  with  hese and  tJmrea'litde  scrubby  patch  of  underwood  of 
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oak  and  birch.  This  we  cross,  aiul  are  soon  in  the  shadows  of  the 
big  woods ',  when,  before  we  have  hardly  entered,  aiariMd  at  oar 
approacl^  a  wood>pigeoa  flaps  out  of  a  beech,  and  is  knocked  orer 
by  the  kcepcs's  favourite  old  nMozle-IoMJer.  **  Now,  sir,,  if  you  will 
follow  this  ride  for  about  three  hundred  yards,  yott  will  see  one  of 
my  paths,  which,  after  a  little  distance,  will  divide  inta  four ;  you 
iBust  take  the  second.  You  will  know  which  by  a  dead  spray  of 
hazel  on  the  le&  as  you  enter ;  there  are  a  bt  of  little  open  glades, 
where,  if  you  walk  quietly  and  look  well  about,  you  will  be  sore  to 
see  some  rabbits.  I  will  take  this  path  to  the  rights  and  meet  you 
at  a  small  clearing  where  some  tsces  hove  just  been  felled.  You 
crannot  miss  it.*'  That  is  a  nattBr  of  opinion,  however,  and  did  I 
not  know  the  woodh  so  well,  I  think  is  would  not  be  sudi  a  very 
difficult  matter.  I  am  soon  burisd  deep  in  the  hazel  stems,  a 
narrow  little  strip  of  sky  being  aU  that  is  visible  o£  the  outer  world. 
Now  in  firont  of  me  opens  the  first  of  the  promised  giadks,  a  natural 
clearing,  dotted  about  witk  fine  beeches  and  giant  oaks,  sprineii^  from 
the  softest  mossy  tur(  across  which  long  lines  of  light  aie  foiling  from 
the  low  antnmiial  smu  From  a  tuic  of  bracken  a  rabbit  springs^ 
and  goes  scntthng  away  at  Us  best  pace ;  scarcely  has.  he  reached 
the  cover,  when  he  loUs  cnfer,  showing  his  white  fleck,  to  rise  no 
more.  Alarmed  at  my  appsoach  and  the  rq»ct  of  the  gun.,  another 
starts  upv  andy  moce  rattunate  than  his  friend^  gets  w  untouched 
firom  either  barrel.  I  quickly  perform  the  last  rites  for  the  one  I 
have  killed,  and  stowing  htm  away  in  the  capacious  pockets  of  my 
shoodog  coat,  coniiflue  my  walk.  On  the  stiU  evening  air  comes 
the  sharp  re]»ort  of  my  companion's  guiv  perhaps  some  half  mile  off, 
a  death  warmnt  of  whatever  it  was  fued  at.  I  again  enter  the  gloom 
€f  the  dense  underwood,  to  emerge  on  sd  a  similar  opening  to  the 
<me  I  had  just  quitted,  in  whids  aie  assembled  a  pasUament  of 
jays,  who  go  screaming  oflF  at  presence  ok  the  strange  mtrudcr 
on  their  domains,  and  there  on  the  further  side^  her  ears  for  a 
moment  raised  to  be  cenaiti  that  they  are  not  playing  her  false, 
stu  a  hare,  and  the  next  laid  sdbng  her  back,  she  sinks  to  vanish 
like  a  phantom  apparently  into  the  earth,  and  almost  allows  me  to 
ticad  on  her,  ere  with  a  boimd  she  is  up  and,  racing  away,  soon 
to  he  lost  in  the  ficieixlly  sheker,  and  afford  sport  wiisn  the  leaf 
shall  have  foUen,  and  the  mninaus  tap^  tap,  sounds  on  the  bom 
stems.  I  now  arrive  at  the  cleaiang  at  which  I  am  to  meet  Bnder, 
whose  gun  I  have  heard  once  or  twice  in  thedistanoe,  and  am  hardly 
prepared  for  the  low  whisde  which  I  hear  across  the  deming;  but 
looking  up^  discover  Um  standings  of  course  m  shadow,  for  tnm  who 
live  muck  in  tie  woods  seem  ta  iiminctively  chose  it  evea  when 
there  is  no  necessity  for  concealment  We  new  cross  the  opening, 
scrambling  over  the  fallen  trees  and  bushwood,  and  enter  a  cart-track 
overgrown  and  worn  into  deep  ruts  by  the  timber  waggons  years  ago, 
and  soon  to  be  deepened  as  the  last  fall  of  timber  is  moved  away. 
In  the  damp  moist  earth  was  the  trail  of  a  badger  which  I  had  passed 
over ;  it  did  not,  however,  escape  the  trained  eyes  of  the  keeper,  who 
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points  it  out  to  me,  and  he  says  there  are  several  of  them  about,  so 
we  promise  ourselves  a  day  amongst  them  with  the  terriers.     At  the 
end  of  the  ride  we  come  out  on  to  the  downs  stretching  away,  cold 
and  grey  in  the  evening  h'ght,  the  sun  having  gone  down  now  some 
time.     I  walk  along  under  the  cover  a  short  distance  as  the  grass  is 
long,  and  I  hope  to  get  a  shot  or  two  as  the  rabbits  go  back  to  cover. 
On  hearing  me  approach,  there  they  go,  two,  three,  four,  and  a  hare, 
all  out  of  range.     Ah  I  my  friend,  you  will  not  want  much  more,  I 
think,  so  I  return  in  triumph  with  my  quarry  to  Butler,  who  has  been 
waiting  for  me.     As  it  is  getting  dusk,  we  turn  in  the  direction  of 
home.     We  again  separate  to  shoot  our  way  back,  and  agree  to 
meet  at  a  long  strip  of  oat  stubble,  which  runs  into  and  is  almost 
enclosed  by  the  woods,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  outlet  at 
the  further  end.     There  is  little  light  left  as  I  come  out  on  to  a  bit 
of  rough  park-like  land,  interspersed  with  trees,  but  keeping  down 
under  the  shadow  side  I  see  some  half  dozen  white  specks  making 
for  the  thick  undergrowth  on  the  other  side  with  short  quick  bounds, 
which  I  could  not  fail  to  recognise  as  the  scut  of  a  rabbit ;  so  sing- 
ling out  the  one  which  appears  nearest,  I  fire,  and  on  going  up  to 
the  spot  find  I  have  been  successful      I  aeain  enter  the  woods, 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  light  of  a  nearly  full  moon,  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  navigate,  so  quickly  have  the  shades  of  evening  fallen.    There 
is  always  a  strange,  melancholy  feeling  pervading  a  urge  wood  after 
the  busy  sounds'of  day  are  over — the  distant  tinUe  of  a  sheep-bell, 
while  nearer  a  long  weird  screech,  which,  did  one  not  know  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  white  owl,  might  send  the  blood  coursing  faster 
through  the  veins.     Through  the  wood  at  last  I  can  see  the  stubble 
white  in  the  moonlight.     Well,  I  will  walk  quietly,  and  take  a  look 
out,  as  I  have  heard  the  keepei^s  gun  away  in  the  distance  not  so 
many  minutes  a»>.     To  right  and  left  there  are  several  dark  spots, 
but  they  are  under  the  shadow  of  the  wood,  and  it  is  hardly  worth 
firing  a  chance  shot — But — ^hist  1  what  is  that  moving  in  the  middle 
of  the  field ;  for  a  second  it  is  in  one  spot,  the  next  has  vanished 
to  appear  again  some  fifty  yards  off  i — z  fox  by  all  the  powers  I  and 
what  a  fine  one,  watchine  those  very  rabbits  diat  I  had  my  eye  on, 
but  they  also  have  seen  nim,  for  with  the  well-known  stamp  they 
have  vanished,  and,  hark,  again  the  low  whistle,  which  I  answer, 
and  soon  join  my  companion,  and  we  make  for  home,  he  to  abandon 
himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  substantial  supper  in  the  servants* 
ball,  undisturbed  by  the  piquant  sallies  of  wit  of  the  volatile  little 
parlour-maid  of  which  he  is  the  sole  butt,  I  to  the  brUliantly-Iighted 
drawing-room,  and  coffee  from  the  most  dainty  of  little  cups  and 
dispensed  by  the  most  dainty  little  fingers.     Well,  it  is  destiny; 
and  is  he  not  as  happy  as  I  am  7     Perhaps  more  so. 

J.F. 
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The  Invoice— In  Town  and  Countiy. 

Th£  New  Year's  birth  was  a  dismal  one.  The  bantling  could  not  be  said 
to  hare  seen  the  light,  because  there  was  no  light  to  be  seen.  Bom  into  a 
foggy  world  both  in  town  and  country — z  world  which  no  ray  of  sunshine 
cheered — the  early  days  of  the  infant  were  distressing — ^to  Londoners  par- 
ticnlarly  so.  We  inhaled  warm  fog ;  we  walked  through  streets  disgraceful  in 
their  mud  and  filth.  Night  was  more  cheerful  than  day,  for  night  hid  the 
dirt,  and  there  were  crowded  theatres  and  cosy  dining-rooms,  warm  libraries 
and  wanner  ball-rooms.  The  morning  brought  the  fog  and  the  mud  again , 
and  those  who  were  happily  idle,  and  happily  wise,  sat  by  their  firesides 
until  erening  fell.  One  consolation  came  to  us  as  we  sometimes  plodded 
through  St.  James  Park,  or  slid  oyer  the  greasT  pavement  of  Piccadilly,  and 
that  was  that  the  days  of  Vestiydom  were  doomed.  But  how  long,  how 
long,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  b  London  to  wait  ? 

But  there  b  a  very  good  time  coming — at  least  so  said  a  gentleman,  Henry 
George  by  name^  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  proclaimed  a  gospel  of 
what  we  will   call  universal  well-to-do-ishness  from  the  platform   of  the 
St.  James's  Hall.    Everybody,  as  far  as  we  could  make  out,  was  to  receive 
under  the  new  dbpensation  a  hundred  a  vear,  and  the  poor  were,  in  con* 
temptnous  disregard  of  the  Divine  decuuration,  to  cease  from  the  land. 
Owners  of  property  were  to  resign  their  ownership ;  and  no  doubt,  though 
the  new  evangelist  did  not  mention  the  fact,  it  would  be  made  felony  to 
drink  small-beer.    Joking  apart,  it  was  a  pitiable  sight  to  see  men  of  average 
brains  and  intelligence  supponing  thb  poor  demented,  but  at  the  same  time 
dangerous  man,  by  their  presence  on  the  platform.    Dangerous^  beoiuse  in 
these  times,  no  doctrine  or  idea,  however  impossible  and  extravagant,  but 
finds  ready  Ibteners.    To  the  credit  of  the  mixed  auditory  that  filled  the 
St.  James's  Hall,  we  may  add  that  the  wild  rhodomontade  of  the  lecturer 
was  received  with  as  much  laughter  as  applause.    The  educated  mechanic, 
the  intelligent  working  man,  let  them  be  as  bis  radicals  as  they  may,  are 
generally  speaking  gifted  with  common  sense.   They  are  for  the  most  part 
practical  men,  widi  a  firm  belief  in  impoasibilites,  so  we  fear  much  that  Mr. 
lienry  George's  seed  fell  on  barren  soiL    By-the-way,  a  distingubhed  M.P« 
who  occupied  the  chair  on  thb  occasion,  was  pleased  to  designate  the  lecturer 
as  ^  George  the  Fifth,"  and  as  the  title  was  received  with  much  laughter,  we 
presume  it  was  intended  for  a  joke.     Unwilling  that  it  should  ^  lost  to 
posterity — ^though  unable  ourselves  to  undersund  it — we  give  it  all  the 
publicity  we  can. 

Then  there  were  hideous  murders  that  made  dwellers  in  the  suburbs,  or 
anywhere  else,  feel  uncomfortable,  because  thej  were  undiscovered 
^'Murder  will  out  "is  an  old  belief  that  will  lose  its  efficacy  if 
our  police  machinery  faib  to  detect  the  criminals.  We  long  for  one  of 
M.  Gaboriau's  French  detectives — those  clever  men  who  knew  the  colour 
and  size  of  the  gloves  the  murderer  wore,  the  cut  of  hb  clothes,  and  hb 
sution  in  life.  As  we  read  the  enthralling  pages  of '  Lecocju,  the  Detective,' 
we  ardently  desire  such  sublime  penetration  among  the  denizens  of  Scotland 
Yard.  Meanwhile  the  premiums  on  the  insurances  of  suburban  lives  are  rising ; 
but  really  thb  b  too  ghastly  a  subject  for  even  the  slightest  suspicion  of  a  jest 
however  poor.    Let  us  turn  to  something  more  cheerful. 
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"  Toole's  I "  Is  that  cheerful  enough  ?  Is  the  entrance  of  the  proprietor,  a 
gay  but  modest  bachelor,  in  a  light  suit,  and  a  golden  wig,  smiling,  but 
embarrassed,  shy,  but  susceptible,  sufficient  to  dispel  the  gloom  ?  We  think  it  is. 
Mr.  Kerosine  Tredgold  is  a  young  geatleman,  pvesuoaably  from  the  States, 
though  there  is  a  mystery  as  to  his  nationality,  who  has  "  struck  oil."  There 
are  six  charming  young  women,  the  daughters  of  an  admirable  widow  (seed 
we  say  Miss  Emily  Thome),  rejoicing  in  the  names  of  the  days  in  the  week- 
Sunday  excepted — to  whom  the  young  oilman  falls  a  victim  to  eac!i  in  tnm. 
Cannot  our  readers  see  Mr.  Toole's  perplexity  as  fae  turns  from  Motiday  to 
Friday,  and  from  Tuesday  to  Thursday,  *•  getting  mixed*"  as  he  obserres, 
quite  ready  to  fall  in  love  with  all  six,  but  quite  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  ? 
Even  when  Miss  Thursday  Flutterby  (Miss  Marie  Linden)  faints  in  his 
arras,  a  situation,  we  candidly  confess,  which,  as  depicted  by  Miss  Linden, 
would  have  settled  us  on  the  spot,  he  fails  to  quite  come  up  to  the  maternal 
idea.  Indeed,  we  regret  to  say,  he  exhibits  the  dawn  of  a  passion  for  a  sweet 
young  country  girl,  one  Mary  Maybud  (Miss  Ely  Kempster),  a  cousin  of  the 
six  Misses  Flutterby,  until  he  and  she  are  utterly  quenched  and  sat  upon  by 
the  advent  of  a  strong-minded  ixroman.  Miss  Medusa  O'Blather  (Miss 
Erskine),  who  adds  the  accomplishment  of  mesmerism  to  her  other  charms. 
And  here  we  will  venture  to  admoni^  Mr.  Arthur  Law,  a  young  and 
promising  writer,  that  the. introduction  of  mesmerism  at  this  period  was 
rather  a  mistake.  It  might  have  been  a  serious  one  in  the  hands  of  other 
exponents,  because  mesmerism  is  such  an  old-fashioned,  used-up  af&ir,  that 
there  was  an  immediate  sense  of  incongruity  (we  are  speaking  of  the  first 
night)  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  But  Mr.  "Toole  came  to  tl^  rescue,  and 
though  for  a  moment  or  two  success  hung  in  the  balance,  he  pulkd  it 
through,  and  the  act-drop  fell  on  a  commonplace  situation,  redeemed  by  the 
artist,  who  was  the  chief^figurei  We  need  not  follow  Mr.  Toole's  difEculties 
in  the  other  two  acts.  Sufficient  to  say  that  his  bve  affairs  ran  smooth  at 
•last ;  he  is  delivered  from  the  power  of  the  mesmerist,  though  at  the  expense 
of  his  friend  and  stage  manager,  Mr.  John  Billington,  and  he  is  not  the  murderer 
he  supposes  himself  to  be.  The  play,  we  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  it 
is  called  '  A  Mint  of  Money,'  is  one  laugh  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was 
written  for  Mr.  Toole,  a  carte  hianche  given  him  by  the  author,  on  which  he 
lays  his  own  colouring.     And  what  do  we  want  more? 

By  the  time  these  lines  meet  our  readers'  eyes,  '  Stage  Dora '  will 
probably  have  disappeared  from  the  bill.  We  shall  regret  this.  After  seeing 
It  three  times,  we  laughed  as  consumedly  on  the  fourth  as  we  did  on  the  first 
occasion,  and  can  honestly  say  that  it  is,  or  was,  the  very  cleverest  burlesque 
we  have  seen  for  many  a  day.  Of  course,  th«  rendering  was  extremely 
clever,  and  Mr.  Toole  was  fortunate  in  finding  in  Miss  Marie  Linden  such  a 
helpmate.  That  lady's  charming  mixture  of  Sara  Bernhardt  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  Beere,  stamped  her  as  an  artist  of  very  high  ability.  The  fun  of  it 
was  immense,  but  here  and  there  was  something  more  than  fun.  The 
picture  was  almost  Robsonian  in  some  of  its  strange  grotesqueness.  But  we 
have  all  seen  it,  and  shall  long  remember  it.  If  we  laugh  as  heartily  at 
•  Paw-Clawdian,'  and  admire  as  much,  Mr.  Toole  will  indeed  have  scored. 

When  did  we  first  see  *  The  Scrap  of  Paper,'  with  Charles  Mathews  and 
his  wife,  also  "  Mrs.  Frank,"  as  she  was  always  called,  and — was  it  Compton  as 
Dr.  Pengmn  ?  There  our  memory  fails  us,  but  this  is  of  little  import  As 
we  were  charmed  with  it  then,  so  are  we  now,  though  almost  another  genera- 
tion fills  the  St.  James's  nightly  to  witness  its  revival.  Very  remarkable  is 
it  that  a  play  so  thinly  constructed  should  take  such  hold  on  two  publics. 
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Fjrench  aad  ^^g^*',  as  thb  has  done.  It  was  ooly  the  other  day^  seemtogly, 
it  WMS  xewed  at  the  St.  James's,  with  a  cast  ahnost  identical  with  the 
fvesenty  and  yet  many  old  j^aygoees  help  to  crowd  the  theatre  in  equal  pro- 
poction  with  youg  ones.  To  say  that  the  comedy  goes  closer  and  better 
than  it  did  is  impossible,  becanse  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  can  hardly  improve 
on  their  highly-finished  personation  of  a  few  years  since.  In  one  respect, 
iCTiTal  Na  2  jxxtuaij  gains,  and  that  is  by  Mr.  Hare's  assumption  of  Dr. 
Penguin,  then  played  by  lii&.  Kemble,  in  lieu  of  the  young  boy,  Archie 
Hamilton.  His  acting  and  mak»-np  are  both  beyond  praise,  because  they  are 
iree  from  the  sli^teat  exaggeration.  We  fancy  Colonel  filake  is  a  £ivourite 
jrdle  of  Mc  Kendalls,  and  very  admirable  is  his  personation.  If  we  were 
inclined  to  be  hypercritical,  we  might  find  some  fault  with  his  make-up.  He 
wtetned  to  us  to  hare  orardone  it,  and  the  effect  now  and  then  orer-ac- 
centuated  a  situation.  Charles  Mathews  looked  like  a  man  who  had  been 
all  over  the  world,  dried  up  by  climate  and  exposure.  Mr.  Kendal  b  too 
florid.  But  this  does  not  detract  from  a  representation,  on  the  part  of 
himself  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  that  cannot  be  well  surpassed.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
too  mndi  to  sur  that  Susan  Hartley  b  a  character  in  which  that  lady  b  seen 
at  her  Jiest.  And  yet,  as  we  write,  we  feel  we  must  except  one  other — ^the 
heroine  in  ^  The  Ladies'  Battle.'    Do  our  rttders  remember  it  i 

And  the  clever  American  actress  who  caUs  herself  '*  Miss  Lotta  "  has 
triumphed  oyer  the  ill-fortune  attending  her  first  appearance  in  that  inoon- 
ceivably  bad  piece,  *'  Musette,"  aad  the  Opera  Comique  now  holds  audiences 
who  welcome  with  genuine  gpthn-^*m  the  young  artist  It  b  true  that 
something  of  violence  b  done  to  our  feelings  in  the  new  peoe,  founded  on 
*  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,'  but  as  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  b  the  adapter  of 
his  father's  tale,  aud  the  alterations  he  has  made  do  not,  we  presume,  appear 
to  him  extravagant  or  out  of  the  way,  we  must  put  our  feelings  on  one  side. 
Mr.  Dickens  of  course  has  :had  to  adapt  the  play  to  Lotta ;  requirements 
which  must  be  hb  and  her  excuse  for  the  dear  Immortal  Marchioness  beiqg 
made  to  dance  break-downs  and  sing  comic  songs.  If  we  can  ageee  to  accept 
thb  view  of  Dickens's  creation,  there  b  nothing  but  what  to  admire  in  Lotta  s 
presentation.  Her  queer,  almost  weird-like,  looking  figure,  the  starved, 
fdnched  expression,  the  uncouth  gestures,  are  all  wonderfully  rendered.  The 
actress  b  more  at  home  in  this  part  than  in  Nell.  There  she  hardly  touches 
OS.  Clever  it  is,  but  her  pathos  awakes  no  response.  In  the  Marchioness, 
the  extravagance  of  the  dancing  and  singing  apart,  she  fully  enters  into  the 
character  of  Sally  Brass's  poor  drudge.  Lotta  b  all  action.  Her  vivacity 
Is  untiring.  The  stage  b  never  dull  when  she  b  on  it.  We  must  laugh 
perforce,  though  we  may  reproach  ourselves  for  having  done  so  afterwardb. 
The  actress  wins  her  way  into  our  liking,  and  protest  though  we  may  against 
her  view  of  the  small  servant's  character,  and  declare  that  it  b  not  Ijickens's 
Marchioness,  yet  that  the  presentation  b  very  clever  and  most  amusing  we 
must  fain  admit.  Some  ot  the  criticbms  upon  Lotta  have  been  rather  hard, 
but  the  little  lady,  we  think,  will  survive  them.  There  b  much  that  is 
American,  of  course,  in  her,  something  that  jars  now  and  then  against  our 
English  notions,  but  we  see  that  she  b  unquestionably  clever,  and  thoroughly 
original,  and  these  are  qualities  bound  to  win  their  way.  Lotta  has  been 
fortunate  in  finding  in  Mr.  WjsLtt  a  Dick  Swivellcr  who  acts  up  to  her 
excellently  weU.  He  does  not  exaggerate,  but  he  thoroughly  enters  into  the 
fun  of  the  character.  The  scene  between  Dick  and  the  Marchioness  in  Mbs 
Brass's  kitchen,  their  bows  and  curtseys,  the  way  in  which  Dick  gives  orders 
10 imaginary  waiters  for  imaginary  champagne,  b  all  very  good.   Nlr.  Pateman, 
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too,  as  Quilp,  gaye  a  yeiy  strikinp  dramatic  picture  of  the  fiendish  dwarf,  and 
the  other  characters  were  all  well  supported.  The  piece  has  been  exceedingly 
wdl  receiyedy  and  our  fair  yisitor.  we  feel  sure,  must  acknowledge  that  there 
has  been  every  wish  to  forget  the  mbtakes  attending  her  debut,  and  to  give 
her  all  the  honour  and  praise  her  undoubted  talents  deserve. 

A  rival  young  lady,  or  one  presumed  to  be  so,  daims  the  public  suffirages 
just  over  the  way,  on  the  pretty  stage  of  the  Strand.  Miss  Minnie  Palmer, 
who  delighted  the  good  people  of  Islington  a  few  months  ago,  and  even,  so 
it  was  said,  drew  the  *'  mashers  **  from  their  Gaiety  allegiance,  has  not,  in 
any  degree  that  we  could  perceive,  toned  down  the  objectionable  features  of 
her  performance  in  '  My  Sweetheart.'  She  b  as  self-conscious  and  as  vulgar 
as  before.  Probably  her  experience  of  provincial  audiences  has  not  forced 
upon  her  the  conviction  that  anj  change  in  her  representation  was  necessary* 
She  has  been,  we  believe,  received  with  more  or  less  applause  during  her 
absence  from  London,  and  has  returned  to  the  metropolis  with  all  her  faults* 
and  fascinations  thick  upon  her.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  her  perform- 
ance is  done  con  amore,  that  her  spirits  and  gaiety  are  real,  that  she  evidently 
finds  amusement  in  what  she  does,  and  b  intent  on  making  her  audience 
share  it.  Her  high  spirits  b  one  of  her  great  points,  doubtless,  and  that  and 
her  happy  self-enjoyment  are  natural  gifts,  which  in  some  degree  atone  for 
her  painful  self-consciousness.  It  b  entirely  these  high  spirits  that  make 
such  a  piece  as  'My  Sweetheart'  acceptable.  A  very  poor  specimen  of 
dramatic  composition,  it  b  due  to  Miss  Palmer  to  say  that  all  the  amusement 
got  out  of  it  is  what  proceeds  from  her  own  efforts.  Among  these  her 
dancing  must  stand  forth  as  about  the  strongest  Her  histrionic  efforts 
we  have  before  estimated,  but  are  bound  to  add  that  they  seem  to  give  high 
satisfaaion  to  her  audiences.  Given  a  pretty  young  woman  with  plenty  of 
what  b  called  ^*  go  "  in  her,  who  can  dance  not  ungracefully,  sing  a  little,  b 
possessed  of  unlimited  impudence,  and  a  good  stock  of  vulgarity — success 
with  a  certain  class  of  playgoers  seems  assured. 

Yet  another  new  theatre.  Londoners  have  been  watching  its  birth  and 
growth  for  the  last  few  months,  and  admiring  groups  have  stood  at  the 
comer  of  Coventry  Street  East,  looking  at  blocks  of  stone  swinging  in 
mid-air,  a  gigantic  crane  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  builder's  art^ 
noting  the  busy  hum  of  preparation  and  the  gradual  completion  of 
what  b  doubtless  one  of  the  handsomest  theatres  that  London  can  yet 
boast  of.  The  announcement  that  it  would  open  on  the  i8th  seemed, 
three  or  four  days  before  that  date,  a  preposterous  one.  A  handsome 
building  on  which  the  scaffolding  still  bung,  a  hoarding  surrounding 
it  on  all  sides,  windows  devoid  of  glass,  and  doors  that  looked  like  the 
entrance  to  caverns,  seemed  to  hint  broadly  its  postponement.  Even  the 
receipt  of  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Bruce  to  inspect  the  new  house  on  the 
evening  of  the  i6th  hardly  reassured  us;  but  contractors  are  wonderful 
men,  and  so  we  found  on  the  date  just  mentioned  that  the  Prince's  Theatre 
was  to  all  intents,  if  not  finbhed,  at  least  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
built,  and  a  numerous  company,  including  representatives  of  art  and  science 
rank  and  literature,  assembled  within  its  walls.  A  gay  crowd,  all  eager  to 
see  and  willing  to  admire,  poured  into  The  Prince's  ^om  ten  o'clock  titt 
midnight,  and  a  little  beyond.  Mr.  Bruce's  house  u  in  the  enviable  position 
of  a  theatre  built  with  the  newest  improvements,  the  most  recent  require- 
ments for  safety  that  some  sad  catastrophes  have  called  forth,  and  with  every 
regulation  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Worlcs 
carried  out.    It  will  not  have  to  be  patched  in  one  direction  and  knocked 
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about  in  another^  like  its  neighbour  the  Criterioo,  for  instance,  which  has 
long  remained  closed  under  the  Metropolitan  Board  edict,  and  whose  trans- 
formation from  a  coal  cellar  into  a  perfectiv  safe  temple  of  the  drama  is 
being  looked  forward  to  with  some  curiosity  oy  the  pubuc    The  Prince's  is 
from  its  birth  fully  armed  at  all  Yulnerable  porats.     There  are  exits  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  timid,  windows  enough  to  ensure  the  most  ardent  lover 
of  yentiktion  an  abundance  of  fresh  air.    There  are  lounges,  Moorish  difans 
and  buffets,  ferneries  and  fountains,  cool  smoking  retreats ;  in  fact,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  what  there  is  not.     A  box-office  upstairs^  quite  a  charm- 
ing room,  with  newspapers,  magazines,  and  writing  materials,  is  certainly 
a  boon,  for  which  that  large  portion  of  the  public  who  take  places  in  the 
dress  circle  and  deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  purchasing  taxed  stalls  at  a 
Bond  Street  library,  will  be  most  thankful    The  staircase  leading  from  the 
principal  entrance  is  a  marble  one  of  most  spacious  dimensions.     Indeed, 
Mr.  Phipps,  the  architect,  seems  not  to  have  been  fettered  by  any  thought  of 
room  or  cost    He  has  evidently  carried  out  in  the  most  liberal  spirit  the 
most  liberal  instructions.     Mr.  Edgar  Bruce  was  apparcndy  determined  to 
be  the  possessor  of  as  perfea  a  theatre  as  taste  and  money  could  procure,  and 
we  must  say  we  think  he  has  succeeded.     Here  and  there  some  little  matter 
of  detail  to  criticise  there  may  be,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  the  new  house  is 
rather  puzzling  at  first,  and  we  shall  require  to  know  our  way  about  it 
before  we  can  take  in  all  its  perfections,  or  the  reverse,  suppodng  there  are 
any  of  the  latter.    The  auditorium  is  a  mass  of  deep  gold  and  red,  the  wall 
paper  and  the  plush  draperies  in  fair  harmony,  while  there  b  everything 
to  tempt  the  lounger  from  his  box  or  stall  in  the  various  foyers.    Whether 
the  majority  of  playgoers  will  take  to  these  kindly,  is  a  question  that  time 
will  determine.    It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  make  a  French  man  or 
woman  sit  in  their  seats  throughout  the  performance,  but  we  question  if  over 
here  we  are  quite  educated  to  that  sort  of  thing  yet     The  average  play« 
going  Briton,  male  or  female,  sticks  to  his  or  her  place  with  pertinacity. 
The  male  is  certainly  here  and  there  a  roving  bird.     If  there  is  a  buflet  with 
attractive  Hebes  behind  it,  he  roves  in  that  direction.    If  he  must  have  a 
cigarette  between  the  acts,  the  smoking  lounge  claims  him ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
we  have  not  learned  yet  to  pour  out  of  a  theatre  directly  the  act-drop 
descends,  and  fill  the  foyer  with  a  chattering  and  laughing  crowd.    Mr. 
Bruce  evidendy  is  bent  on  teaching  us  to  do  thb.     Well,  we  shall  see  how 
ve  take  to  the  teaching. 

There  b  a  not  unimportant  department — the  refreshment  one — which  we 
are  glad  to  see  will  be  under  the  theatre  management  If  managers  only 
knew — ^perhaps  Mr.  Bruce  does — ^what  the  poor  public  have  to  put  up  with 
if  assuaged  by  thirst  within  the  waUs  of  many  theatres  we  could  name,  they 
wouU,  we  think,  do  something  to  allevbte  our  wrongs.  We  are  not  joking ; 
the  matter  b  too  serious  for  that.  To  pay  dearly  for  some  half-poisonous 
stofF,  00  the  principle,  apparendy,  that  anvthmg  will  do  in  a  theatre,  b  surely 
not  just  We  have  confidence  that  Tne  Prince's  adminbtration  will  not 
allow  this.  Mr.  Bruce  b  showing  us  what  a  theatre  should  be  before  the 
curtain,  and,  we  trust,  behind  it.  If  he  will  take  the  refreshment  department 
into  hb  own  hands,  we  have  no  fear  for  the  result 

And  now,  what  of  the  gem  or  gems  in  thb  gorgeous  setting  ?  What,  in 
thb  luxurioinly  appointed  house,  of  its  chief  attraction — what  of  the  play 
and  the  players?  With  good  judgment,  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce  does  not 
challenge  criticism  with  novelty,  which  will  come  in  due  course.  Hb 
choice  of  pieces  was  singularly  happy.    Those  who  remembered  that  charm- 
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ing  little  comedy  ^In  Honour  Bound'  at  the  Piince  of  Wales'  were* well 
plieased  to  renew  their  acquarotance  with  it  again,  with  Mr.  Broce  in  his 
original  character  of  Sir  George  Carlyon,  fairly  supported  by  Miss  Helen 
Mathews  as  his  wife.  It  went  most  smoothly,  and  though  it  is  a  lever  dt 
rideau^  we  fancy  it  will  fill  the  stalls  eren-  at  7.50,  that  is,  if  the  stalls  know 
what  is  good  for  them ;  but  they  ase*  a  stiff-necked'  generation  (no  aUusion 
to  ^  makers"  intended),  and  to  get  a  stall  occupied  before  8.30  is  weU-nigfa 
an  impossibility.  Great  expectations  awaited  the  reriral  of  ^  The  Palace  of 
Truth,'  and  here  we  may  remark  that  it  b  curious  this  derer  piece  of  topsy^ 
turvydom  should  have  been  allowed  to  rest  so  long,  lor  it  is,  we  think,  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  since  it  was  first  seen  at  the  old  Hay  market  with  Miss  Robertsony 
Mrs.  Chippendale,  Buckstone  and  Kendal  in  the  cast.  The  present  reriral  is  a 
judicious,  and  ought  to  be  a  welcome  one  to  a  new  generation  who  were  in 
jackets  and  bibs  and  tuckers  when  the  Princess  Zeolide  won  all  our  hearts^ 
and  Buckstone's  rich  humour  and  Mrs.  Chippendale's  jealous  rage  made  the 
house  ring  with  laughter.  It  has  been  often  remarked  that  old  playgoers 
with  good  memories  are  great  nuisances,  to  managers  and  actors  especially. 
Still,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  a  nuisance,  we  must  say  that  as  a  whole 
the  representation  lacked  the  go  of  former  years.  One  or  two  individual 
embodiments  were  most  excellent,  and  could  not  be  well  surpassed.  Mr.. 
Kyrie  Bdlew  must,  we  think,  have  come  up  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  ides  in  every 
respect  of  the  sort  of  man  Prince  Philamir  should  be.  It  is  a  difficult  part,, 
but  the  actor  had  thoroughly  mastered  every  detail,  and  fully  realized  the 
conception.  That  clever  man,  Mr.  Beerbohm«-Tree,  gave  unexpected 
prominence  to  the  part  of  Chrysal,  and  he,  Mr.  Bdlew,  and  Miss  Tilbny,  the 
latter  in  the  r6le  of  Azema,  were  the  three  artists  most  fully  imbued,  it  appeared 
to  us,  with  the  fun  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  conception.  We  wish  we  could  say  the 
same  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Anson,  but  that  dever  actor  failed,  seemingly,  to  realize 
the  humour  that  lay  beneath  the  surface  of  the  words.  Mr.  Anson's  physi* 
ognomy  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  humorous  delineation,  it  may  ue^  but 
there  was  a  gravi^  of  demeanour  about  him,  particdarly  noticeable  in  the 
fiist  act,  that  hardly  prepared  a  person  seeing  the  play  for  the  first  rime  foF 
what  was  to  follow.  Miss  Florence  Marryat  as  the  Queen  looked 
well,  but  here,  too,  there  was  a  lack  of  appredadon  of  the  humour  ^ 
the  situation.  The  Princess  Zeolide  of  Miss  Lingard  wasr  a  highly  correct 
but  cold  performance.  She,  too,  gave  us  the  idea  that  she  had  not  quite 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  play.  Her  delivery  and  acrion  could  not  weB 
be  found  fault  with,  and  yet — ^there  was  something  wanting. 

Miss  Sophie  Eyre's  Mlrza  rose  in  the  last  act  almost  to  the  height  of 
tragic  power.  Tne  scene  between  Mirza  and  the  Princess  is  rather  wearr> 
some,  but  Miss  Eyre  supported  it ;  and  subsequently,  when  Prince  Philamir 
takes  possession  of  the  talisman,  her  aaing  was  really  fine,  and  efidted 
enthusiastic  applause.  On  her,  Miss  Tilbury,  Mr.  BeHew,  and  Mr.  Beer*^ 
bohm-Tree,  rested  the  honours  o(  the  evening.  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  last  aee 
excepted,  is  seen  at  his  best  in  '  The  Palace  of  Truth,'  and  we  venture  to 
predict  that  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce  has  done  a  judgmaric  thiog  in  giving  an 
opportunity  to  the  young  generation  to  make  its  acquaintance,  to  the  old  and 
middle  aged  the  chance — not,  indeed,  without  some  regrets  for  absent  faces 
—of  renewing  thdrs. 

We  have  no  wish  to  dwdl  upon  the  dismal  failure  of  Mr.  PineiD^s  latest 
comedy  at  The  Globe.  So  signal  a  condemnation  has  not  awaited  any  phry 
for  a  very  long  while.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  its  unanimity  or  its 
justice.    The  author  had  marred  an  excellent  idea  by  the  way  in  which  he 
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had  cairied  it  ont.    Adwiiable  dramatic  interest  there  was«  good  atnatbiu 
there  might  have  beeo,  bat  all  spoilt  with  a  curiaas  perversityy  am  aggressive- 
ness as  if  the  author  had  wilfully  challenged  the  hootility  he  provoked. 
Something  of  this  is  apparent  in  *  Lords  and  Conunons,'  but  it  has  been 
indulgently  passed  over  owing  to  the  excellent  representation  the  play  has 
obtained,     lout  the  faults  of  the  play,  the  insults  to  the  understandings  of 
the  aodieno^  were  in  *  Low  Water '  too  glaring,  and  it  perished  miserably 
the  £rst  night  amidst  mbgkd  indignation  and  deriskm.    How  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  an  anthor  who  canuncBocd  so  Bivounbly  as  a  playwright  should 
have  developed  into  a  man  who  seems  to  be  deliberately  bent  on  showing  us 
what  he  can  do  on  the  one  hand  to  jdease,  and  the  next  moment  to  some- 
thing like  disgust,  we  cannot  tdL  But  he  has  had  a  lesson  which  we  trust  he  will 
receive  and  take  to  heart ;  thougfa^as  rumour  credits  him  with  an  amount  of 
what  some  people  might  call  obstinacy,  we  are  rather  dubious  on  this  point. 

MisB  Anderson  has  succeeded  at  last  in  pleasing  the  critics.  The  public, 
we  need  scarcely  say,  have  long  since  taken  her  to  their  hearts  and  affections. 
The  gfeat  m^ority  of  pbygotts  recognised  an  axtist  in  her  Partbenia,  she 
infnaed  new  blood  into  the  somewhaa  dry  bones  of  Pauline^  and  though  at 
first  thought  to  be  too  cold  and  statuesque  a  Galatea,  she  amended  that  fault, 
if  fiuilt  it  was,  and  her  love  for  Pygmalion  is  the  love  of  flesh  and  blood, 
innocest  though  it  be,  and  not  of  marble.  Still  the  critics  could  not  quite 
nu^  up  their  minds  about  her.  They  damned  her  with  faint  praise,  made 
constant  allusion  to  her  beauty  and  grace&I  pose  as  her  principal  gifb,  and 
spake  of  her  acting  as  ^  spectacular  iUustratmn."  We  fancy  some  of  them 
woe  annoyed  at  Miss  Anderson's  undonbted  success— we  do  not  mean 
ill-naftnredly  annoyed,  but  it  was  a  success-  in  whidi  they  had  no  hand,  a 
soBcess  as  unexpected  as  her  advent  was  unheralded  and  unsung.  As  far  as 
the  public  were  concerned  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  right.  The  critics 
were  more  coy,  but  now  we  are  happy  to  say  they  have  surroidered  nearly  all 
dkmg  the  line.  There  may  be,  it  is  true,  a  rebel  to  be  found  here  or  there, 
but  that  is  unimportant.    The  noble  army  as  a  whole  is  vanquished  at  last 

Mr.  GSbert  has  had  the  honour  of  su{^lying  Miss  Anderson  with  the 
first  r6le  which  she  has  created  in  this  country.    In  ^  Comedy  and  Tragedy,' 
just  produced  at  the  Lyceum,  Miss  Anderson  has  shown  powers  '*  that  have 
hitherto  not  been  placed  to  her  eredit,.even  by  the  warmest  of  her  admirers." 
We  might  demur  to  the  words  just  quoted,  but  will  let  them  pass,  onlv 
aasring  the  writer  that  a  great  masy  of  her  admirers  were  not  at  all 
snrprianl  at  her  powerful  rendering  of  the  heroine  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  highly 
SBCsessful  play.    As  darioe,  an  actress  at  the  Com^die  Fran9aise, — married 
to  A  man  she  devotedly  loves,  bat  pestered  by  the  attentions  of  the  Regent 
Orleans, — ^Miss  Anderson  has  to  bear  on  her  shoulders  the  whole  interest  of 
the  piece,  and  to  be  at  high  mental  pressure  dsoughout  the  one  act  to  which 
it.  19  compressed.    Her  husfaand,  noble  by  birth,  has  forfeited  his  position  by 
baoMning,  fmr  love  of  hb  wife,  ao  actor,  and  is  consequently  denied  satisfiio- 
taon  by  Sie  Regent  for  the  iisults  ofGnred  by  the  latter  to  hb  wife.    Both 
burning  to  be  avenged,  Clarice  and  her  husband  lav  a  trap  for  the  Duke. 
She  pretends  that  she  is  separated  from  M.  D'Aulnay,  and  she  lures 
Orleans  to  her  house  with  the  hope  of  a  private  interview.    Accompanied 
hf  some  of  his  nuu  friends  he  comes  there  to  a  supper  party*    Left  alone 
wSnh  his  hostess  he  renews  his  insuks^  and,  in  the  act  of  putting  his  arm 
nnnd  her  wabt,  her  husband  appensr    Tearing  up  hb  engagement  with  the 
Gomedie,  he  thus  deprives  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of  hb  excuse  for  not 
CDoasing  snmrds  with  him,  and  a  dnd  ensues.    The  courageous  wife  eog^es 
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to  keq>  her  guests  amused  in  order  that  the  oombatauts  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted, and  here  b  the  great  dramatic  point  of  the  play.  Clarice  tells  her 
guests  she  has  a  surprise  in  store  for  them  for  which  they  must  wait, 
and  in  the  meantime  they  must  choose  how  she  shall  amuse  them.  Shall 
she  redte,  and  shall  it  be  tragedy  or  comedy  ?  They  choose  comedy,  and 
here  begins  Miss  Anderson's  triumph.  The  tortured  woman  trying  to  be 
Cilm  and  gay,  her  hysterical  nervousness  occasionally  breaking  through,  her 
amusing  sketch  of  a  strolling  player,  while  one  sees  underneath  the  actress's 
consciousness  of  her  husband's  danger — all  this  was  rendered  in  a  way  that 
evoked  the  heartiest  applause.  But  it  is  when  the  actress's  quick  ears 
detected  without  the  groan  of  a  wounded  man  that  comedy  changes  to 
tragedy.  She  had  previously  locked  the  door  of  the  apartment  and  given 
the  key  to  one  of  her  guests.  Now  she  demands  it  frantically.  Her 
husband  is  being  killed.  Will  no  one  unlock  the  door?  On  her  knees  she 
begs  and  prays,  while  her  guests  believing  her  &till  acting  applaud  her  skill. 
Suddenly  one  of  them  perceives  she  is  in  earnest  and  unlocks  the  door, 


I  thank  you  for  your  generous  applause,"  and  the  curtain  falls.  Mr.  Gilbert 
has  never  done  anything  better  than  this.  It  was  recognised  at  once  that 
if  the  actress  had  scored  a  great  success  so  had  the  author,  and  when  Miss 
Anderson,  after  responding  to  one  or  two  calls,  led  on  Mr.  Gilbert  at  her 
final  appearance  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  audience  showed  their  appre- 
ciation of  both.  Miss  Anderson's  representation  of  an  insulted  wife's 
anger  rose  to  the  height  of  tragedy.  Her  acting  when  she  is  reciting  to 
her  guests  could  not  well  be  surpassed.  It  is  a  performance  that  by  the 
time  these  lines  meet  our  readers  eyes  all  London  will  be  flocking  to  see, 
and  it  is  one  that  we  think  will  put  to  rout  the  ''graceful  pose,"  the 
'^specucular  illustration,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  will  sump  Miss 
Anderson  as  an  actress  of  whom  America  mav  be  proud. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wheelwright,  who  has  reoentfv  been  residing  at  Spa,  and  b 
well  known  in  the  sporting  world  on  the  Continent  generally,  as  a  gentleman- 
rider,  four-horse  coachman,  and  an  accomplished  artbt,  has  just  finished  a 
very  good  picture  for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  of  Ossian,  with  Watts  on  hb 
back,  and  Richard  Marsh,  hb  trainer,  standing  at  his  head,  which  b  not  only 
very  good  as  a  wotk  of  art,  the  whole  being  better  painted  and  more  artistic 
than  pictures  of  thb  sort  generally  are,  but  the  likenesses,  both  of  the  men 
and  the  horse,  are  unmbtakable ;  and  as  it  b  Mr.  Wheelwright's  intention 
to  come  and  reside  in  England,  there  does  not  appear  any  reason  why  Le 
should  not  eventually  well  fill  the  vacant  place  of  the  late  Harry  Hall. 
Mr.  Wheelwright,  we  may  add,  was  formerly  well  known  in  Leicestershire 
and  Northamptonshire  wlm  suying  with  *'  Cherry  "  Angell  at  Lubenham, 
for  whom  he  filled  a  portfolio  with  portraits  of  characteri  who  then  hunted 
with  Mr.  Tailby  and  the  Pytchley  when  Colonel  Thomson  was  the 
Master. 

Our  hunting  budget  b  hardly  so  large  as  usual,  but  something  of  interest 
^ill  be  found  in  it. 

On  Tuesday,  December  i8,  the  Belvoir  met  at  Gipple,  and  found  hte 
in  the  afternoon  at  Syston  Park ;  ran  straight  to  Slight's  Gorse,  by  Kelby, 
to  Califomu  Covert.  It  was  then  nearly  quite  dark,  and  Wilson,  who  was 
hunting  the  hounds,  was  obliged  to  stop  them  at  Ranceby  Station,  with  the 
fox  just  in  front  of  them,  after  a  good  hunting  run  of  one  hour  and  ten 
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minutes.  Messrs.  Heneage,  Crawley,  Coutorie,  Young,  Rhoades,  and  Bur- 
dett-Coutts  stayed  to  the  finish.  On  Wednesday,  December  19,  they  had  a 
▼ery  good  day  from  Croxton  Park ;  found  in  Sproxton  Thorns,  ran  by  Coston 
village  over  the  brook  (Lord  Charles  Beresford,  who  went  well  all  through 
the  run,  following  Wilson),  through  Coston  Covert,  by  Wood  well  Head, 
past  Edmoothorpe,  where  there  was  a  slight  check :  up  to  this  point  forty- 
two  minutes.  Hitting  it  off  again,  they  left  Wymondham  on  the  right ;  ran 
near  Day's  pbntation  back  to  Wymondham,  where  he  went  to  ground  after 
a  run  of  over  an  hour,  the  first  forty-two  minutes  being  without  a  check. 
Then  they  found  again  in  Coston  Covert,  and  had  a  rattling  fifty-five  minutes 
to  ground  under  the  road  near  Woodwell  Head.  Captain  Brocklehurst, 
Count  Kinsky,  Captain  Middleton,  Major  LongstafFe,  Messrs.  Pryor,  Sea- 
brook,  Parker,  Burdett-Coutts,  Praed,  Creyke,  and  others  were  at  the  finish. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  having  gone  home  after  the  first  run.  On  De- 
cember 21  they  had  a  real  good  day  from  Aswarby,  killing  a  brace  of  foxes ; 
the  first  ran  for  fifty-three  minutes ;  and  the  second  from  the  Privetts  to 
Sleafbrd  in  thirty-three  minutes  without  a  check ;  then  they  found  another 
on  Mr.  Ward's  farm,  and  ran  for  twenty-five  minutes  to  ground  at  Aswarby. 
On  Saturday,  December  22,  from  Harby  they  had  a  good  fifty  minutes 
&om  Kay  Wood,  over  the  Smite  by  Kinoulton,  and  lost  near  Langar.  On 
Saturday,  December  29,  from  Hose  Thorns  they  ran  a  fast  ten  minutes 
to  Harby  and  lost ;  then  from  Sherbroke's  fast  by  Hicklinc,  straight  to  the 
Curate's,  which  they  did  not  go  into,  but  ran  on  to  Roe  Hoe,  where  they 
lost  after  a  good  twenty-five  minutes.  In  this  run  Lord  Wilton,  Hon.  A. 
Penniogtoo,  Captain  Brocklehurst,  Messrs.  Pryor,  Deschamps,  Smith,  and 
Charlton  went  well.  On  Monday,  December  31,  from  Easton  Wood  they 
ran  through  Witham  Wood,  by  Hardy  Wood,  near  Gunby  Gorse,  to  ground 
under  the  North  Road,  after  a  good  run  of  fifty-eight  minutes. 

Some  gendemen  connected  with  the  North  Warwickshire  Hunt  have 
presented  Mr.  Richard  Lant,  of  Nailcote  Hall,  the  late  Master,  with  a  very 
handsome  cup  on  his  reigning  the  Mastership  after  having  hunted  the  country 
Iburteen  seasons.  The  gift  was  worthily  made,  as  there  are  but  very  few 
Masters  of  the  nresent  age  who  keep  hounds  even  half  so  long ;  in  fact 
Mr.  Lant  was  Master  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Lord  Portman's  hounds  had  very  bad  scent  all  through  November,  but 
have  done  fairly  well  since,  and  had  two  very  good  days  at  the  end  of 
December,  namely,  on  Saturday,  December  22,  when  they  met  at  Uddens, 
bat  did  not  find  before  three  o'clock  at  Preston  Plantauon,  when  they  ran 
over  the  downs  near  the  coverts  at  Critchel,  over  Blandford  Racecourse, 
through  Vanitv  Hill,  and  killed  a  field  beyond,  after  a  fast  run  of  one  hour 
and  seven  mmutes.  The  other  good  run  was  on  Friday,  December  28, 
when  they  met  at  DonclifTe,  where  they  found  directly,  and  ran  through  the 
vale  to  Motcofflbe  Park,  through  the  Fishermead  Coverts,  and  killed  in  a  farm- 
building  after  a  run  of  forty-five  minutes.  Then  they  found  again,  a  brace  of 
foxes,  at  King  Court,  which  broke  in  front  of  the  hounds  and  crossed  the 
nulway;  then  they  setded  to  one  which  they  ran  past  Cowridge  Copse, 
through  the  vale  to  Milton  village,  on  to  Etterick  Hill  in  the  Blackmore 
Vale  country,  when  they  ran  into  him  after  a  run  of  one  hour  over  a  very 
good  country,  the  last  part  of  which  was  very  fast 

With  regard  to  sport  in  Berkshire,  we  have  the  testimony  of  one  who  has 
hunted  with  the  Queen's  for  fifty  years,  and  who  was  himself  a  first-rate  man 
across  country.  He  tells  us  that  he  never  remembers  so  good  a  season,  up 
to  New  Years  Day,  as  the  present  has  been.     They  have  had  plenty  of 
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gallops  since  that  date ;  and  Lord  Cork  has  been  wrioooied  back  by  hisfidd^ 
and  has  shown  that  he  has  not  forgotten  the  way  to  ride  to  hoondis.  They 
had  a  very  hard  day  on  the  i8th,  when  the  meet  was  at  Holyport  Greeo. 
The  first  deer  showed  bat  little  sport,  bebg  taken  at  Maidenhead  Thicket. 
The  second  was  enlarged  at  Touch-oa-End,  and  gave  a  brilliant  run^  The 
pace  for  the  first  two  miles,  in  the  direction  of  Brick  Bridge,  was  very  fast ; 
and,  after  hanging  for  a  short  time,  the  deer  went  on  by  Pledington  s  farm 
to  Hawthorn  Hill,  thence  to  Winkfield,  and  on  to  Asoot;  thence  he  took 
them  close  to  the  deer  paddocks  at  Swinley,  and  gave  them  a  long  turn  in 
the  forest  before  he  was  taken.  The  country  rode  exceedingly  well,  but 
in  a  run  like  this  there  were  sure  to  be  plenty  of  tnmbling  about,  though  we 
did  not  hear  of  any  serious  amtrttempt^ 

Mr.  Garth's  hounds  have  also  done  exceedingly  well,  though  they  axe 
short  of  foxes  in  parts  of  the  country.  He  had  his  icd-letter  day  on  the 
22nd,  when  they  met  at  BiUingbear,  fbund  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  coverts^ 
and  raced  across  the  park,  left  Sherlock  Street  on  the  left,  through  the  Brick 
Bridge  coverts,  and  on  to  Sfaottesbrook  Great  Wood,  where  they  killed  him 
after  an  excellent  twenty-five  minutes.  It  was  evidently  an  exceptionally 
good  scenting  day.  Thev  drew  Bill  Hill  blank,  but  fbund  at  King  s  Street 
Grorse,  close  to  the  line,  followed  the  brook  for  some  distance,  and  then  ran 
a  figure  of  8,  in  which  the  Warren  House,  Pocket  Copse,  and  Pebblestone 
were  the  principal  points;  eventually  killing  him  in  the  open  near  the 
Warren  House,  after  an  excellent  fifty-five  minutes'  gallop,  which  tired  many 
steeds  and  emptied  many  saddles.  The  only  drawback  to  the  fiia  was  the 
disagreeably  forward  riding  of  a  portion  of  the  field,  who  would  not  give 
the  hounds  a  fair  chance  of  hunting  their  fox,  presuming  most  unfiurly  on 
the  well-known  urbanity  of  the  Master.  Of  course,  with  ^^the  Queen's"  this 
state  of  things  is  expected,  but  with  a  field  like  Mr.  Gkuth's  it  should  not 
exist.  Prince  Christian  and  his  eldest  son  (who  '^shapes"  well)  were 
among  the  field,  and  both  appeared  to  tfaorooghly  enjoy  their  day's  sport. 

Perhaps  no  country  has  been  enjoying  better  sport  than  the  Eissex  Union ; 
ever  since  cub-bunting  commenced,  up  to  the  present  time,,  scent,  that  ^  de^ 
sideratnm  "  of  sport,  has  been  good  even  for  this,  what  we  heard  described 
the  other  day  as  one  of  the  most  sporting  plough  countries  in  England.  The 
palmy  days  of  Dan  Scratton,  who  hunted  the  country  for  years^  have  been 
revived  \xj  the  present  Master,  Mr.  Camegy,  and,  thanks  to  the  way  he 
conducts  affairs,  the  country  is  well  stocked  with  foxes,  and  good  ones  too, 
and  his  ^'  clients  "  have  to  do  all  they  know  to  live  with  the  excellent  pack 
of  hounds  he  has  when  they  drive  thenr  fox  along  over  the  pkm^  on  a 
good  scenting  day.  The  red-letter  days  have  been  many.  October  6th 
found  a  fairly  large  fiidd  riding  to  hounds  over  a  very  blind  oomtrv,  between 
Tugrave  and  Langdon  Hills,  for  some  fifty  miontes,  wkh  an  old  customer, 
who,  being  headed  by  some  gunners,  caused  hounds  to  be  disappointed  of 
blood.  The  following  Saturds^,  in  the  Rettendon  oountry,  as  good  a  gaBop 
ever  as  good  a  line  as  is  to  be  foond  in  Sooth  Essex  ensued,  onr  fbx  leading 
09  up  to  the  Danbory  covers^  where  a  friend  of  his  taking  up  the  running 
did  away  with  the  dog  hounds  getting  hold  of  their  weU^deserved  fox. 
October  20t]},  a  real  good  run  from  the  Stock  country,  and  ran  him  to  ground 
in  the  Essex  country,  at  Fezerkiog  Wood.  October  27th. — A  fast,  gallop 
of  twenty  minutes  from  Downfaaro,  and  roUed  him  over  in  the  open.  A 
good  hunting  run  with  a  second  fox  fipom  Koale  Wood,  and  accounted  fior 
him.  A  nice  run  over  a  very  pretty  line  in  the  Rawreth  country,  and 
shoukl  have  caused  him  to  succumb,  had  not  he  sought  that  stroaghcM  of 
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fiHces  at  RumbtUy  known  as  Kemble's  covers — no  better  fneod  to  the  sport 
tliaa  the  aforesaid  Kemble.  November  r5tfa. — A  rare  ftn^-five  nunvlcs 
IrcMi  the  gorse  at  East  Haonnig6eld,  losing  him  near  Woodham  Fen. 
liovember  17th. — One  of  the  wildest  days  possibles  A  verr  good  run  from 
IfiU  Wood  to  Hntton,  near  where  our  fbx  went  to  groand.  becetubei  ist — 
A  good  run  of  two  boors  from  Mill  Hill  Wood,  a  ring,  romiiBg  over  a  good 
deal  of  conntry ;  worked  their  fox  to  ground,  December  4th. — A  very 
pretty  gallop  fwm  Warley  Hall  Wood,  and  polled  him  down  10  the  open, 
■car  Orsett  Fen. 

Hottoo  Hall  on  December  15th  and  the  first  Tuesday  in  November  gave 
two  captcau  days'  spoffti  after  the  hnnt  had  been  most  kindly  entertained  by 
Mr.  Lesher.  On  the  latter  day  a  large  number  of  Sir  Henry  Ibbetson^ 
hnnt  were  out,  and  went  home  delighted  with  an  afternoon  run.  Mr. 
Camcgy  showed  them  from  Bury  Wood  to  bejond  Galley  Wood  race* 
coarse— a  good  point ;  but  darkness  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings.  Monday, 
December  ^ist^ — A  first-rate  day  in  the  liadleigh  country,  the  bitches 
poUiog  their  fbx  down  after  one  hour  and  forty  minutes'  good  work.  The 
following  da^,  from  the  Glebe  Wood,  hounds  ran  as  if  glued  to  their  fox, 
md  vMed  him  down  after  a  most  brilliant  fifty  minutes  in  the  open ;  an  old 
deg-tox  ;  hounds  were  never  cast,  smd  the  field  had  a  hard  job  to  lire  with 
then*  The  foRowing  Thursday,  in  the  Stow  country,  the  bitch  pack,  after 
two  brilliant  bursts,  ran  into  their  fox  on  each  occasion.  January  nth  saw 
ieunds  at  Cray's  Hill ;  this  was  a  very  hard  day  for  horses,  as,  after  a  slow 
fanotii^  run  of  forty-five  minutes  in  the  morning,  their  afternoon  fbx — a  very 
siont  one — kept  a  Iwge  field  going  for  two  hours  exactly  in  pursuit  of  him 
over  a  facavy  line  of  oanntry.  Tuoday,  the  I5tb,  was  another  brilliant  day's 
sport.  After  a  ({uick  fifteen  minutes  from  the  Abbey  Wood,  near  Rainham, 
and  the  fbx  disappearing  in  an  unaccountable  manner,  the  hounds  then 
trotted  on  to  Fuddle  Dodc,  which  furnished  a  real  good  fox ;  after  a  quarter 
of  an.  hoar's  rattling  in  cover  he  broke  on  the  south  side,  and  going  nearly  to 
Bulphan  Fen,  it  looked  as  if  Laindon  was  his  point ;  but  turning  sharp  back, 
honnds  shnp^jr  raced  their  fox  over  a  good  and  unusual  line  up  to  Warley 
Hall  Wood ;  skirting  this,  they  ran  up  to  Great  Warley  village,  and  from 
here  to  Boyfes  CoiMt;  time,  forty  minotes.  Here  a  short  cheek  gave  the  fox 
a  dunce^  Iwt  hitting  him  off  again,  they  ran  up  to  the  Great  Eastern  Rail* 
way,  and  crossed  thb  and  the  Colchester  high  road,  and  into  the  Essex 
oamtry— skirted  the  Dagenam  covers,  and  were  stopped  in*  the  darkness 
at  Hcrft  Hatch,  South  Weald,  after  an  hour  and  a  quarter  as  good  as  mortal 
conM  wish  for. 

In  the  west  the  men  of  mark  have  been  disappearing  with  patniul  celerity. 
The  death  of  John  Russell  was  quickly  followed  by  that  of  Charles 
Trdsway  of  Coldienick,  one  of  the  most  deservedly  pepolar  men  that  ever 
lode  over  the  moors  of  Dartmoor.  His  portrait  by  Grant,  and  especially 
the  i^otagraph  print  in  ^Baulys  Magazine  of  Spoils  and  Pastimes,'  are 
cKiywheie  scattered  throughout  the  hs  west,  for  m  the  ancestral  hall  and 
in  the  rustic  poriour  of  the  fox-preserving  farmer,  he  was  alike  wekome  and 
honoured.  It  is  said  that  there  are  as  many  good  fish  in  t^e  sea  as  ever 
came  out  of  it,  but  that  other  fish  as  yet  has  made  no  sign,  and  we  live  in 
the  hope  that  so  oft  has  told  a  flattering  tale^  that  when  it  arrives  another 
Haydn  will  be  found  to  furnish  a  melody.  Colonel  Reginald  Salusbnry 
Truawny  also— a  thorough  cut-and-thrust  rider  across  country,  with  many 
of  the  honest  idiosyncrasies  of  his  hte  father  Sir  William — ^has  dmurted  to 
hblong  home*  Of  late  years  Dartmoor  missed  him  at  the  meets  of  went  and 
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the  Western  Beacon,  for  he  migrated  to  hU  Ur  dwelling  at  Portair,  near  Pen- 
zance, although  retaining  his  love  of  sport  to  the  Ust.  No  man  was  more 
famous  in  the  hunting  field  of  Broadbury — ^that  wild  tract  of  moorland  that 
extends  from  Okehampton  to  Ashbury,  now  hunted,  and  well  hunted,  by  Mr. 
Calmady — than  the  late  George  Brendon  of  Red-windows,  near  Tavistock. 
He  was  essentially,  and  not  nominally,  the  Dick  Christian  of  the  west. 
Like  that  Leicestershire  hero,  he  possessed  every  requisite  of  a  thorough 
horseman — a  firm  seat,  excellent  hands,  and  an  even  temper,  with  a  nerve 
and  determination  that  never  failed.  He  was,  moreover,  an  excellent 
sportsman,  and  although  upon  a  young  horse  in  his  best  day,  generally  hb  eye 
was  ever  well  on  hounds,  kept  well  away  with  a  short  and  catching  scent,  but 
when  they  were  well  away  upon  the  line  and  running  hard,  he  was  to  the 
fore  in  a  moment,  and  handled  his  young  horse  to  perfection,  and  made  and 
rode  him  into  being  a  good  hunter.  Many  of  the  most  noted  hunters  in  the 
west  have  passed  through  his  hands,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
possessed  them.  Mr.  George  Brendon  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety,  and 
passed  away  peaceably  in  the  house  of  his  son  at  Bude,  regarded  and  loved 
by  all,  and  without  leaving  an  enemy  behind  him. 

The  hounds  of  Mr.  William  Coryton  of  Pentillie  Castle  had  a  blazing 
run  over  the  western  moors,  without  a  check  from  find  to  finbh.  The  meet 
was  at  the  so-called  Cheese-wring,  whether  a  Druidic  relic  or  a  natural 
phenomenon  it  matters  little.  A  long  stretch  of  moorland  extends  towards 
Kilmar  and  Hawk's  Tor,  where  scent  always  lies  well.  He  was  found 
immediately  in  the  first  brushwood  covert  and  away.  He  ran  straight  to 
Hawks  Tor,  crossed  the  Torrent  waterfalls  at  Trebartha  Wilderness,  forced 
him  through  that  covert,  facing  the  moor,  but  they  were  too  close  for  him  to 
dare  a  race  over  the  open,  and  he  turned  to  the  grass  vale,  where  they  chased 
him  from  scent  to  view  and  brought  him  to  hand  after  a  fiist  run  of  an  hour 
and  ^yrt  minutes.  These  hounds  are  highbred,  with  blood  from  all  the 
fashionable  kennels,  are  level,  carry  a  gOMl  head,  and  can  hunt,  chase,  and 
speak— the  latter  a  very  desirable  quality.  The  halls  of  Pentillie  lately  wit- 
nessed a  gathering  of  all  the  gentry  and  fox-preserving  farmers  of  the 
dbtrict,  that  brought  to  mind  an  earlier  and  late  sophbticat»l  era. 

The  South  Devon  have  been  having  good  evening  runs.  The  morning 
scent  has  been  generally  indifferent ;  at  two,  however,  it  has  mended,  and 
they  had  a  very  good  run  late  in  the  day  from  Beggars  Bush,  over  Little 
HaJdon,  and  ran  into  him  after  little  more  than  an  hour.  Th^  had  had 
another  snin  a  week  before  of  an  hour  from  Haldon,  killing  at  the  back  of 
the  kennel.  There  is  great  mischief  brewing  in  this  district,  which  merits 
and  shall  have  sharp  and  summary  notice. 

Mr.  Whidbome*s  hounds,  near  Torquay,  have  had  a  number  of  short  runs 
with  a  plenitude  of  foxes.  Apparently  the  coverts  were  not  sufficiently 
disturbed  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  a  mbtake  that  thb  fair  and  open 
weather  will  quickly  remedy.  T.  Whitemore,  the  son  of  the  well-known 
and^  respected  George  Whitemore,  b  a  quick  huntsman,  understands  hb 
business  well  in  kennel,  and  b  deserving  of  a  better  country.  However, 
he  has  a  liberal  master,  and  affairs  run  smoothly. 

Mr.  Bragg  of  Forder,  Moreton  EUmpstead,  with  hb  clipping  pack  of 
bitches  of  21  inches,  has  been  having  hb  usual  sport  over  Hamildon  Down 
and  the  open  moor  by  Femworthy  and  Postbridge  on  Dartmoor.  The 
moor  in  that  wide  and  wild  dbtrict  rides  well,  and  the  bogs  are  well  known 
and  easiljr  avoided  with  a  knowledge  of  the  moors.  That  of  Merripit  b 
equal  in  size  and  profundity  to  the  Moles  chamber  on  Exmoor. 
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So  many  sad  accidents  have  happened  to  ladies  in  the  hunting  field  thb 
season,  that  it  is  time  some  one  who  has  studied  how  best  to  obviate  them 
should  take  up  a  pen  and  try  to  give  experience  to  those  interested.  An 
accident  which  recently  endangered  a  lady's  life  caused  by  her  habit  be- 
coming immovably  fast  to  one  of  the  crutches  of  her  saddle,  an  accident 
which  is  now  of  such  constant  recurrence,  brings  us  face  to  face  with  an 
evil  which  ought  at  once  to  be  overcome.  It  matters  not  whether  the  skirt  is 
long  or  short,  the  writer  has  seen  a  lady  with  a  skirt  too  short  even  to  conceal 
her  stirrup  foot,  held  immovably  fast  by  it  to  the  leaping-head  of  her  saddle, 
with  her  body  and  head  hanging  down  on  the  ofF-side,  while  her  horse,  luckily 
on  soft  ground,  three  times  rose,  and  fell  each  time  upon  its  unfortunate  rider. 
In  all  saddles,  as  now  constructed,  there  are  three  sources  of  the  very 
greatest  cianger.  The  stirrup  too  ofVen  holds  the  foot.  The  stirrup  leather 
b  too  immovably  connected  with  the  saddle,  while  the  leaping-head  forms  a 
crook  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed  as  a  means  of  holding  the  skirt,  if  it 
had  been  made  with  that  sole  obtect.  The  question  is.  What  can  be  done  ? 
and  the  answer  is,  that  every  lady  who  owns  a  pair  of  scissors  has  an 
immediate  remedy  in  her  own  hands.  Three  slits  should  be  cut  perpen- 
dicularly upwards  in  the  skirt  about  twelve  inches  long.  The  first  on  the 
outside,  dose  to  the  stirrup  foot ;  the  next  in  front,  close  to  the  horse's 
shoulder ;  and  the  third  at  the  back — the  two  latter  being  invisible  to  the 
eye  when  the  rider  is  on  the  saddle.  These  slits  should  be  held  together  by 
thin  black  lining  pieces,  so  lightly  tacked  on  that  they  would  tear  asunder 
with  a  pull  of  thirty  pounds  weight.  There  could  be  no  possible  danger  if 
this  were  done  properly,  and  if  the  stitches  were  constantly  looked  to. 
Another  great  source  of  danger  is  found  in  the  elastics,  which  in  some  habits 
are  looped  to  the  feet  of  the  rider,  so  as  to  keep  the  skirt  in  its  place.  After 
a  serious  accident,  mainly  caused  by  the  elastic,  a  well-known  M.F.H. 
tried  an  experiment  with  his  wife's  habit,  finding  that  the  ekotic  bore  the 
strain  of  hb  fourteen  stone  for  some  time  before  it  gave  way.  Needless  to 
say  those  elastics  are  dispensed  with  in  that  case  for  the  future.  The 
remedy,  however,  to  which  we  must  all  look  b  an  improved  saddle,  in  which 
all  the  three  foults  before  spoken  of  must  be  corrected.  As  to  the  first  and 
second  named  causes  of  danger — namely,  the  stirrup  and  the  connection  of 
the  stirrup-leather  with  the  saddle— we  are  anxious  to  invite  the  attention  of 
all  who  are  interested  to  improvements  recently  invented  by  Champion  8c 
Wilton,  saddlers,  457,  Oxford  Street.  These  improvements  have  stood  the 
severest  tests,  and  we  may  safely  say  appear  to  have  overcome  every  possi- 
bility of  causing  danger.  All  that  now  remains  to  ensure  a  perfectly  safe 
sdc-saddle  b  an  improved  leaping-head,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  hope 
that  thb  will  soon  be  accomplished. 

The  promoters  of  the  Sportsmen's  Exhibition  held  for  two  consecutive 
years  at  the  Agricultural  liall,  have  been  encouraged  by  the  success  at- 
tending them,  to  embark  for  the  third  time  on  another,  which  will  be  held 
between  the  6th  and  X5th  of  next  month  in  the  same  locale.  While,  as 
the  ^g9  of  the  **  Van  "  for  last  March  will  show,  we  did  every  justice  to 
the  Exhibition,  a  really  good  and  interesting  one,  of  that  year,  we  took 
occasion  to  question  whether  it  would  bear  an  annual  repetition.  We  ques- 
tion it  now.  Mr.  Raflety,  the  manager,  or  we  should  rather  say,  the 
promoter  of  the  Exhibition,  points  indeed  to  a  financial  success  attending 
the  two  previous  ones,  that  goes  hr  to  silence  objections.  He  sutes  that 
there  was  an  average  daily  attendance  of  over  15,000  persons  during  the 
right  days  the  late  one  was  opened,  a  proof  of  the  interest  token  by  the 
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public  in  the  show  not  to  be  gatofiaid.  Still,  as  we  questioned  then,  we 
question  now,  whether  the  world  of  sport  and  pastime  can  boast  of  new  dis- 
coveries to  warrant  a  yearly  dis9>lay  of  them.  Still/  Mr.  Ratffetj  aeeois 
confident  In  addition  to  a  good  deal  we  have  already  seen,  the  show  of 
-fatcycks  and  tricides  will,  we  hear,  be  very  Jarge,  the  whole  space  of  .the 
galleries  having  been  set  apart  for  them,  as  well  as  the  additions  at  the 
arcade  enbraaoe,  which  were  used  in  the  Cattle  Show  week.  The  Exhibitioa 
opens  on  the  6th  of  March. 

We  have  more  than  once  mentioned  in  these  columns  the  interesting 
lectsre  of  Mr.  Frederick  Gale,  on  '^  English  Sports."  He  has  repeated  it 
on  several  occasions,  both  tn  London  and  the  provinces,  since  we  first  heaid 
it  two  or  three  years  ago  at  the  Marlbosough  Rooms,  Regent  Street,  and 
•everywhere  it  has  been  listened  to  by  large  and  appreci^ve  audiences.  On 
Vamtine^s  Day— the  14th — ^Mr.  Gsue  has  been  invited  to  deliver  it  at  the 
London  Literary  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  at  7  ?,ia^  and  we  doubt  not 
it  will  give  as  much  pleasure  to  the  denizens  of  that  busy  quarter  of  ^^-fflidum 
as  it  has  elsewhere. 

The  early  death  of  Lord  Grosvenor  is  one  of  the  saddest  events  of  the 
past  month.  To  his  sorrow^stridken  widow  and  his  mourning  father  and 
relatives,  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  desire  to  offer  respectful  sympathy. 
In  die  privacy  of  the  domestic  circle,  in  home  joys  and  occupations,  Lord 
Grosvenor  found,  we  believe,  his  chief  pleasures.  He  liked  racing  and  most 
field  sports,  but  he  did  not  make  them  the  business  of  his  life.  His  bent 
was  the  study  of  mechanical  engineering,  and  nothing  interested  him  more 
than  a  long  morning  in  the  workshops  at  Crewe,  unless  it  was  being  on  the 
engine  of  a  North- Western  express  tram,  or  tearing  .along  through  the 
dark  night  by  the  aide  of  the  driver  of  "  the  Wild  Irishman."  Rather 
reserved  in  mamier  to.  strangers  and  among  his  equals,  he  was  very  popular 
-with  the  Crewe  artisans,  and  was  warmly  loved  by  those  who  knew  him 
best  It  appears  to  us  that  the  death  of  such  a  man,  although  he  was  not  a 
public  character,  nor  one  who  busied  himself  with  politics,  or  mixed  hknself 
up  with  social  questions,  is  a  loss  to  the  community.  In  these  days,  when 
every  wild  agitator,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  seeks 
for  stones  to  cast  at  our  aristocracy,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Upper  House  of 
the  Legislature  is  a  fundamental  article  in  the  creed  of  advanced  radicals^ 
the  premature  removal  of  a  young  nobleman,  who  since  his  coming  to  man's 
estate  had  worn 

** the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life," 

cannot  be  looked  upon,  apart  from  all  private  considerations,  without 
regret.  If  his  life  had  been  spared,  it  would  have  been  in  due  course  the 
life  of  a  creat  territorial  magnate — sl  life  of  usefulness  in  and  to  his  genera- 
tion,  maybe  an  example  and  a  legacy  to  those  who  came  after  him.  There- 
fore it  is  that  we  lament  Lord  Grosvenor's  loss. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Buck,  formerly  the  well- 
known  ''  Hotspur"  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  though  in  his  case  the  regret  is 
softened  by  the  knowledge  that  death  has  brought  him  a  release  from  the 
distressing  maladv  that  clouded  the  last  few  years  of  his  life.  A  Yorkshire- 
man  by  birth  Mr.  Buck  was  first  known  m  London  as  a  writer  fi^r  the 
Sportsman,  on  which  he  quickly  made  his  mark  not  only  as  regards  racing, 
but  also  by  some  well-written  articles  on  billiards  signed  "  Spot  Stroke?' 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Feist  he  succeeded  him  on  the  Z>.  71,  and 
became  well  known  as  a  good  judge  of  racing  as  well  as  a  large  commission 
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agest  A  v&j  plucky,  and  for  the  nost  part  socoessful,  gambkr,  Mr.  Bock's 
poflitiQD  aeemoi  asnned,  hot  nafortanately  his  temperameiit  was  too  nenrous 
and  excitable  to  hear  the  strain  of  the  life  he  led.  Hb  health  began  to  £iil, 
and  iiis  inanerous  friends  saw  that  in  his  manner  and  oooTersation  from 
which  they  augured  the  wont.  He  stood,  or  he  belie?ed  he  stood,  to  win 
a  Jai^  snm  on  Fozhall  in  the  Cambridgeshire  of  'Si,  and  when  that  horse's 
namber  went  op  there  was  that  in  Mr.  Budc's  face  diat  warned  most  of  us 
what  was  fioming.  He  nefer  appeand,  as  &r  as  we  remember,  on  a  race- 
comse  again,  and  died  ipiietly  on  the  2^  of  last  month.  Tke  kind  iieart 
and  the  open  band  were  his,  and  his  memory  will  be  warmly  cherished  by 
mamy  frieiids. 

The  retirement  of  Lord  Falmouth  from  active  participation  in  the  sport  of 
which  he  has  been  so  long  such  a  staunch  supporter,  is,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  a  isery  heavy  loss  to  the  Turf.  It  is  impcosiUe  to  gloss  it  over  with 
anoodh  phiues  of  regret,  and  feebly  expressed  hopes  of  hb  place  being  soon 
suf^tBed.  It  is  possible  that  some  mouvemt  ricbe  may  arise  who,  with  a  heavy 
aoconnt  in  Old  Burlington  Street,  may  be  a  liberal  subscriber  to  stakes,  and 
win  for  himself  the  name  of  a  sportsman.  But  that  is  not  the  sort  of  person 
by  whom  ^e  gap  made  by  Lom  Falmouth's  retirement  can  be  filled.  It  is 
by  the  pid)lic  that  Lord  Falmouth's  loss  will  be  most  felt ;  the  public  who 
back  horaes.  In  the  many  (questions  to  be  asked  and  considered  now  a  days 
before  a  backer  can  safely  invest  on  his  ''  fancy,"  one  question  was  only 
required  where  Lord  Falmouth's  horses  were  concerned,  which  was,  Were 
they  well?  No  questions  of  ^*  forestalling;'*  no  mysterious  hints  that  such 
and  such  a  horse  was  not  wanted ;"  no  injunctions  not  to  '*  touch  "  this  or 
that,  were  necessary.  If  the  hone  was  well,  and  good  enoueh,  why  he 
would  win  of  course.  Here  was  the  safeguard  of  the  much-sufrering  racing 
public ;  they  knew  they  should  have  a  run,  perhaps  a  win,  for  their  money. 
Of  how  many  other  noble  sportsmen  can  thb  be  said  ? 

Into  the  causes  of  Lc»d  Fahsouth's  retirement  we  have  no  right  to  inouire. 
Rnmoiir  has  been  busy  with  many  but  Rumour  b  too  often  only  a  lying 
jade.  The  noble  Lord  himself  b  not  one  who  carries  hb  heart  on  his  sleeve; 
and  whatever  hb  real  reason,  the  alleged  one  of  failing  health,  5cc.,  ought  to 
be  sufficient.  No  one  has  attempted  to  ''  draw  "  Lord  Falmouth,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  but  if  anyone  has,  he  has  signally  failed.  What  Lord  Fal- 
mouth knows  on  subjects  he  keeps  within  hb  own  heart     He  is  wise. 

We  made  some  remarks  in  the  January  '*  Van  "  on  some  scandab  that  had 
affected  the  body  politic  of  the  Turf  during  the  past  year.  We  alluded  to 
secret  wire-pullers;  the  exbtenoe  of  confederacies  not  ''in  honour  bound," 
and  oCther  matters  patent  to  every  one  who  had  any  racing  experience.  Since 
then  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  have  shown  themselves  fully  alive  to 
what  was  going  on,  and  by  refusing  to  renew  the  license  of  one  trainer,  and 
by  a  ^  warning  "  given  to  another,  have  proved  themselves  both  determined 
and  able  to  cope  with  the  evib  known  to  exist.  That  every  sincere  well- 
wisher  to  the  Turf  has  approved  of  the  action  of  the  Stewards,  we  need 
scarcdy  say.  Go  where  we  will,  we  heard  universal  satbfaction  expressed 
at  the  blow  dealt  to  evil  practices  and  evil  practitioners.  We  could  have 
wished  to  have  seen  a  heartier  support  given  to  the  Club  by  the  Press  than 
has  been  the  case.  One  or  two  papers,  at  the  most,  approved  of  the  action 
of  the  Stewards ;  the  rest  have  been  silent ;  while  the  joumab  more  especially 
devoted  to  radng  have  sneered  at  the  course  taken,  and  have  led  us  to  sup* 
pose  that  they  have  more  sympathy  with  the  offenders  than  any  other  feeling 
on  the  subject.  We  confess  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  this.  The  Turf 
b  governed  by  a  code  of  laws  and  regulations  that  has  been  revised  and 
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supplemented  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  admtnbtrators  of  that  code 
are  English  gentlemen  of  standing  and  repute,  who  are  only  actuated  by  one 
feeling — to  uphold  and,  as  far  as  they  can,  purify  the  sport  of  which 
they  are  the  guardians.  Not  very  long  ago  the  Jockey  Club  was  accused  of 
inertness.  Scarcely  a  week  passed  that  reproaches  were  not  heaped  on  the 
Club  for  not  doing  this,  that,  or  the  other,  and  incapacity  and  supineness 
were  supposed  to  be  the  legacies  bequeathed  by  retiring  Stewards  to  their 
successors.  There  might  have  been  some  truth  in  all  this,  Quleta 
turn  movtre  b  a  maxim  that  has  recommended  itself  to  many  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  before  the  Jockey  Club  exbted,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
Stewards  may  have  thought  that,  in  seeing  to  the  course  bemg  duly  brush* 
harrowed,  erecting  new  stands,  and  replacing  the  ''cords"  by  rails,  they 
were  performing  all  the  dudes  which  their  office  required  of  them.  But  if 
the  old  regime  motto  was  to  take  things  easy,  it  has  not  been  adopted  by  the 
Stewards  of  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Mr.  W.  G.  Craven  and  Mr. 
James  Lowtber  ;nay,  we  think,  fairly  claim  to  have  set  the  ball  of  reform  10 
motion,  and  they  have  had  able  and  willing  successors.  Lord  Cadogan  on 
assuming  office  caused  it  to  be  seen  that  he  intended  it  should  not  be  a 
sinecures.  He  b  reported  to  have  said,  at  a  time  when  some  amendments  in 
the  laws  of  racing  were  before  the  Club,  that  he  never  would  vote  for  a  law 
he  could  not  adminbter,  a  strong  intimation  that  he  did  not  intend  the 
racing  code  to  be  a  dead  letter. 

Well  he  and  hb  brother  Stewards  have  acted.  They  have  in  a  very 
marked  way  expressed  their  disapproval  of  certain  proceedings ;  they  have 
selected  a  man  they  considered  an  offender,  and  have  meted  out  to  him, 
doubtless,  a  severe,  but  in  the  opinion  of  a  vast  majority  of  people,  a  just 

ganishment.  There  has  been  nothing  of  *'  supineness  "  or ''  incapacity  "  here, 
till  their  action  does  not  seem  quite  to  commend  itself  to  some  writers — ^to 
one  or  two  especially  who  were  the  loudest  damourers  in  the  season  of 
inactivity.  This  is  what  we  fail  to  quite  understand.  The  tone  taken  up 
by  journals  more  exclusively  devoted  to  one  interest  b  easily  explained,  but 
bow  comes  it  that  the  well-known  pen  that  in  a  daily  paper  of  large  circula- 
tion discourses  to  us  so  pleasantly  on  sporting  subjects — the  lore  of  New- 
market and  the  lore  of  Melton — ^has  been  silent  on  thb  matter  i  It  was  the 
pen  of  the  ready  writer  who  inveighed  most  strongly  against ''  supineness " 
and  '*  inactivity.      Why  has  he  no  word  in  prabe  of  action  i 

But  the  authorities  will,  we  have  reason  to  think,  proceed  with  the  task  they 
have  set  themselves  regardless  of  praise  or  censure.  Whoever  may  be  Lord 
Cadogan's  successor,  and  we  much  regret  that  the  Craven  week  b  the  limit 
of  hb  tenure  of  office,  he  can  be  no  lay  figure.  The  Stewards  of  the  Jockey 
Club  have  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  not  to  speak  irreverently,  set  their 
hands  to  the  plough,  and  there  can  be  no  looking  back.  They  have  shown 
their  determination  that  the  laws  of  racing  and  the  rules  of  the  Club  shall 
not  be  mere  words  and  phrases.  They  have  shown  that  they  are  aware  of 
existing  scandals  and  abuses,  and  that  they  intend  boldly  to  grapple  with 
them.  There  b  no  real  sportsman  worth  hb  salt  who  will  not  bid  them  go 
on  in  the  good  work  they  have  set  their  hands  to.  In  the  December  **  Van  " 
we  wrote  Usese  words,  '*  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  year  now  rapidly  closing 
has  discovered  a  state  of  affairs  on  the  Turf  for  which,  if  there  can  be  found 
no  authority  strong  and  courageous  enough  to  cope  with  it,  the  effect  upon 
our  national  sport  will  be  little  short  of  ruin."  The  authority  has  been 
found.    Who  will  say  it  nay  ? 
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Wildfowl  Shoodng  Ends. 
First  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Croydon  Races  and  Steeplechases. 
Croydon  Races  and  Steeplechases. 
Moreton-in-Marsh  Steeplechases. 
Sandown  Park  Grand  Military  Steeplechases. 
Sandown  Park  Grand  Military  Steeplechases. 
Second  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Malton  and  Kempton  Park  Races  and  Steeplechases. 

Malton,   Kempton   Park,   and   Quom    and  Donsington  Hant 

Steeplechases. 
Welshpool,  and  Worcester  Races  and  Steeplechases. 
Rughy  Steeplechases. 

Third  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Derby  Steeplechases, 

Derby  and  Sedgefield  Durham  Hunt  Steeplechases. 

Four  Oaks  Park  Races  and  Steeplechases. 
Four  Oaks  Park  Races  and  Steeplechases. 

Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Lincoln  Races  and  Steeplechases. 

Lincoln  Races. 

Lincoln  Races. 

Liverpool  Races  and  Steeplechases. 

Liverpool  Races. 

Liverpool  and  Alexandra  Park  Steeplechases. 

Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Sandown  Park  Household  Brigade  Races  and  Steeplechases.   • 
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THE  EARL  OF  LONSDALE. 

The  Lowthcrs  have  been  a  power  in  the  north  country  well-nigh 
from  a  period  when  ^^  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary*" Possessed  of  large  estates  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land,  the  owners  of  Lowther  Castle  have  been  Lord  Wardens  of 
the  Marches,  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  Privy  Councillors,  and 
Members  of  Parliament,  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts 
to  the  present  day.  The  present  head  of  the  family,  Hugh  Cecil, 
fifth  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  was  born  in  1857,  and  passed  the  early 
years  of  his  life  in  that  Quorn  country  of  which  next  season  he  will 
be  the  Master.  He  hunted  on  a  pony  when  he  was  five,  '^  on  his 
own  hook "  as  he  expresses  it  two  years  later.  Eton  claimed  him 
in  due  course,  and  there  he  soon  made  his  mark  in  athletics  of  every 
kind.  At  steeplechasing,  cricket  (at  which  he  was  one  of  the 
fastest  bowlers  in  the  school),  hurdle  racing,  ^^ sprint"  running, 
football,  Mr.  Hugh  Lowther,  as  he  then  was,  was  first  and  foremost. 
While  at  a  private  tutor's  he  owned  and  rode  a  few  horses,  and  in 
1876  he  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a  cab  proprietor,  and 
showing  the  denizens  of  the  West  End  what  a  well-appointed 
Hansom  should  be.  Our  readers  doubtless  remember  the  dark 
Une  picked  out  with  yellow  by  which  the  Lowther  cabs  were 
known.  Built  by  Forder  of  Wolverhampton,  they  were  a  great 
success^  to  whicn  some  improvements  made  by  Lord  Lonsdale 
laigely  contributed. 

In  1878,  shortly  after  joining  the  Cumberland  Militia  and  before 
his  accession  to  the  title.  Lord  Lonsdale  married  the  Lady  Grace 
Gordon,  sister  of  the  present  Marquess  of  Hundy,  and  soon  after 
his  marriage  won  '^the  longest  race  in  England,"  the  Rutland 
Welter  Drag  Hunt  Cup,  at  Newmarket,  riding  his  own  mare  The 
Queen.  He  also  won,  the  same  year,  a  hunter's  hurdle  race  at 
Carlisle,  but  putting  on  weight  rather  rapidly  he  gave  up  that  sport, 
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and  devoted  himself  to  hunting.  In  1 88 1  he  offered  his  services  as 
huntsman  to  the  Pytchley  Woodlands  pack,  and  soon  showed  he 
was  in  earnest  in  not  in  tne  slightest  degree  shirking  the  laborious 
duties  of  the  post.  Every  morning  during  the  hunting  season  has 
Lord  Lonsdale  been  found  in  the  kennels  at  seven  o'clock,  feeding 
the  hounds,  and  seeing  that  everything  was  in  proper  order.  No- 
thing could  have  evinced  his  love  for  the  sport  in  a  stronger  degree 
than  this,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  much  as  Mr,  Coupland's 
retirement  from  the  Mastership  of  the  Quorn  is  regretted,  Lord 
Lonsdale  will  prove  a  worthy  successor  to  that  gentleman.  He 
has  bought  Mr.  Chaplin's  pack  of  foxhounds,  considered  for  speed 
second  to  none,  paying  3,CXX)/.  for  them.  Tom  Firr  will  continue 
as  huntsman.  Jem  Goddard  will  be  first  and  Ben  Capell  second 
whip. 

Lord  Lonsdale  is  a  good  coachman,  and  his  fine  team'of  chestnuts 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  features  last  season  at  the  meets  of 
the  Four-in-Hand  and  C.  C.  In  1880,  when  he  went  with  Lady 
Lonsdale  to  America,  he  had  some  wonderful  sport  with  the  big 
game.  He  shot  over  thirty  bears,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
buffaloes,  mountain  sheep,  and  every  variety  of  deer.  In  fact  Lord 
Lonsdale  is  what  is  called  an  all-round  sportsman,  and  very  keen  at 
everything,  but  his  grand  passion  is  foxhunting.  We  think  as 
Master  of  the  Quorn  he  will  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 


WILD    SPORT    IN    THE     ORKNEY    ISLES. 
By  Capt.  Clark  Kennedy,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 

II. — ^AMONGST  THE   WILDFOWL. 

"  The  lur  was  dirkit  vrith  the  fowlis, 
That  cam  with  yammeris  and  with  yowUsy 
With  shrykking,  screeking,  skrymming  scowlis^ 
And  meiUe  noyis  and  showtes  ! " 

So  wrote  that  very  quaint  old  Scottish  rhymster  Dunbar,  many  year& 
ago.  Have  you  had  the  happy  fortune  to  enjoy  really  good  wilafbwl 
shooting  in  the  early  morning  of  a  winter  s  day  in  this  country  7 
Have  you  returned  home,  after  a  successful  trudge  over  the  half- 
frozen  marsh  or  by  the  lonely  river's  bank,  to  enjoy  such  a  breakfast 
as  would  perfectly  astonish  anyone  who  had  not  tried  this  receipt 
for  a  healthy  appetite  ?  And  it  so,  have  you  not  felt  on  such  occa- 
sions that  the  healthy  glow  which  pervades  your  whole  frame,  the 
genial  flow  of  spirits  which  almost  invariably  prevails  after  a  good 
morning's  sport,  and  the  general  light-heartedness  and  buoyancy  of 
your  entire  being,  were  well  worth  all  the  trouble  you  took  to  pre- 
pare for  your  expedition  overnight ;  all  the  regrets  that  you  could 
scarcely  help  feeling  when  leaving  your  warm  bed  in  the  murkjr 
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darkness^  and  have  even  made  up  for  that  hastily-despatched  break- 
&st  which  you  ^'  bolted  "  before  venturing  out  into  the  cold  night-air  ? 
If  you  have  tiol  found  this  to  be  the  case,  we  fear  you  are  no  true 
sportsman,  at  least  in  the  bond  fide  sense  of  the  word,  for  very  little 
real  enjoyment  in  this  life  is  to  be  obtained  without  some  amount  of 
trouble  and  self-denial.  And  we  believe  that  all  wildfowlers  will 
agree  with  us  when  we  say  that  this  especially  applies  to  the  sport  in 
question,  and  that  the  pleasure  of  the  pastime  does  not  consist  mainly 
on  the  number  of  head  contained  in  your  bag,  but  upon  the  amount 
of  hard  work  you  have  endured  in  your  day's  walk ;  the  cleverness 
you  have  displayed  in  stalking  the  fowl ;  the  difficulties  you  have 
overcome,  and  the  energy  and  indefatigable  perseverance  that  have 
crowned  your  efforts  with  success. 

We  do  not  for  an  instant  wish  it  to  be  inferred  from  what  we 
have  i^ritten  above,  that  we  are  to  be  classed  among  those  who 
despise  a  pheasant  battue^  or  a  grouse-drive ;  but  we  cheerfully  admit 
that  we  would  far  sooner  have  a  good  day's  snipe-shooting  among 
the  wild  dreary  wastes  of  unclaimed  heath  and  bog,  where  the  long- 
bills  love  to  dwell,  and  where  the  shrill  scream  of  the  plover  is  heard, 
or  kill  a  few  couple  of  duck  and  teal  by  the  lone  sea-shore,  than  be 
present  at  the  annihilation  of  hundreds  of  the  gaudy  denizens  of  the 
coverts,  or  help  to  form  the  pile  of  dead  grouse  after  a  ^^  big  "  day's 
sport  on  the  moors. 

The  following  description  of  a  morning's  shooting,  which  we  once 
enjoyed  in  the  Orkneys,  may  be  taken  as  an  unvarnished  account 
of  the  sport  that  an  energetic  wild  fowler  may  reasonably  hope  to 
meet  with  among  the  wild  birds  of  those  regions.  But,  as  we 
cannot  too  often  impress  upon  any  one  going  to  the  islands  in  search 
of  duck  or  geese,  he  must  be  abundantly  prepared  to  ''  rough  it"  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  not  to  grumble  if  he  sometimes  has  a  long  and 
&tiguing  day's  work,  and  brings  home  but  little  in  his  bag  \  and  he 
must  not  object  to  undergoing  the  numerous  minor  annoyances  that 
may  perhaps  fall  in  his  way.  Those  few  rough  lines  that  the  author 
of  '  Fowling '  wrote  many  years  ago,  are  equally  true  in  the  present 
day : 

"  Ye  fowlers !  manly  strength  your  toib  require ; 

Defiance  of  the  summer's  burning  sun, 

And  winter's  keenest  blast  of  hail  or  storm, 

Of  ice  or  driving  snow ;  nor  must  the  marsh 

That  quivers  to  your  step  deter  you  !'** 

Reader,  have  you  ever  got  out  of  your  warm,  comfortable  blankets, 
on  a  raw  chilly  morning  in  December,  long  before  the  earliest  grey 
streak  of  light  that  betokens  the  approach  of  day  has  begun  to 
appear  over  the  eastern  hills,  and  contemplated,  by  the  feeble 
glimmer  of  a  rush-light,  your  bath  standing  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  all  ready  to  receive  you ;  and  have  you  not  groaned  in  spirit 
when  you  found  just  the  least  coating  of  ice  on  its  calm  surface  ? 
If  you  have  been  a  keen  wildfowler  in  your  time — or  if  perchance 

*  '  Fowling ':  a  poem.    Book  i.  p.  7. 
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(and  we  hope  it  may  be  so),  you  are  one  still — ^you  will  be  able 
fully  to  enter  into  our  feelings,  as,  jumping  from  our  downy  couch , 
we  break  the  ice*  with  the  sponge,  and  nerving  ourself  for  the  final 
effort,  plunge  into  die  tub,  whose  freesing  waters  transport  us  at 
once  to  the  lands  of  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  and  by  the  time  we 
have  emerged  shivering  and  miserable,  our  mind  seems  too  full  of 
polar  bears,  seals,  aurora  boreali,  and  various  other  inhabitants  and 
phenomena  of  those  wild  Northern  regions,  that  we  can  scarcely  get 
the  circulation  back  again  to  our  unfortunate  body  I  To  do  all  this 
of  course  seems  easy  enough ;  but  we  can  assure  any  one  who  has 
not  tried  it,  tiiat  it  requires  a  very  severe  effort,  and  many  a  stru^Ie 
have  we  had  with  ourselves,  as,  only  yet  half-awake,  we  have  pon- 
dered whether  it  would  not  be  &r  more  comfortable  and  pleasant, 
and  withal  a  more  sensible  course  of  action,  were  we  to  remain  in 
our  snug  bed,  rather  than  brave  the  horrors  of  the  wintry  bath,  and 
hce  the  chilling  night-air  and  keen  frosty  wind  which  we  shall 
meet  with  out-of-doors,  and  can  even  now  hear  howling  down  the 
chimney,  for  the  sake  of  all  the,  ducks  in  the  universe.  But,  unless  we 
went  to  sleep  again  by  accident — ^and  in  that  case  we  were  certain  to  be 
aroused  by  our  man  in  a  very  short  space  of  time — the  mind  of  the 
sportsman  generally  triumphed  over  that  of  the  sluggard,  and  with 
many  a  yawn  we  would  tumble  out  of  the  blankets,  and  proceed 
with  all  speed  to  array  ourselves  for  our  warfare  against  the  fowl. 

The  best  thing  to  supply  one's  interior  with,  on  an  expedition  of 
this  sort,  is  of  course  a  good  hearty  breakfast ;  and  on  this  depends 
to  a  great  degree  the  pleasure  you  hope  to  experience,  for  you 
never  can  tell  how  long  your  sport  may  last,  and  when  you  may 
next  get  a  chance  of  a  crust ;  and  if  you  have  not  laid  in  a  good 
stock  of  provender,  you  will  find  an  immoderate  craving  for  food, 
which  you  can*t  get,  go  a  long  way  to  spoil  your  enjoyment. 
Even  if  you  have  made  a  **  big  early  *'  breakfast,  the  frosty  ahr  w31 
very  soon  make  you  feel  as  hungry  again  as  ever  you  were  in 
your  life.  Any  old  soldier  will  tell  you  that  in  campaigning — ^by 
ipririch  we  mean  going  through  one's  day's  work  without  undue 
fatigue — ''half  the  battle"  is  gained  by  putting  by  a  good  meal  at 
an  early  hour.  We  have  invariably  found  that  coffee,  served  up 
hot  and  as  strong  as  possible,  is  the  very  best  thing  to  drink  on 
these  occasions  ;  and  if  you  are  not  quUe  awake  it  soon  causes  you 
to  become  so,  besides  being  the  most  *^  staying "  thing  we  know  of 
to  work  upon.  Spirits,  in  our  opinion,  should  never  be  drunk  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning — not  even  a  *'  wee  nip  '*  to  '*  keep  out  the 
cold ;"  but  always  take  your  flask  in  your  pocket,  for  it  may  come 
in  usefully  at  any  moment,  and  if  you  feel  numbed  when  waiting 
for  ducks  behind  a  sea-wall  or  ambuscade  of  rocks,  a  little  will  then 
promote  circulation  in  your  veins  j  but  the  sportsman  who  ''  nips  ** 
is  never  steady. 

But  to  return  to  the  day's  sport,  of  which  we  intend  to  give  a 
rough  outline.     On  the  morning  in  question,  which  we  well  re- 

*  It  is  fiur,  however,  to  state  that  there  is  seldom  ice  in  an  Orkney  bath. 
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Biember  vras  a  very  coarse  one,  we  made  no  exception  to  our  rule 

of  enjojkig  a  suhsundal  meal ;  and  by  the  time  our  friend  H 

and  ourselves  had  disposed  of  numerous  new4aid  eggs  and  fresh 
slices  of  Scotch  hacon,  and  the  major  portion  of  a  very  ancient  fowl, 
to  say  nothmg  of  buttered  toast  and  the  inevitable  marmalade,  the 
old  clock  on  the  stairs  chimes  have-past  five,  and  we  know  that 
we  must  needs  be  off,  if  we  wish  to  be  at  our  posts  in  time  for  the 
earlicsir  fights  of  the  fowL  As  we  emerge  from  oar  snug  quartets 
into  the  ibrk,  xumw  street,  which  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  the 
name  in  Stromness,  we  feel  glad  that  we  have  not  omitted  to  put 
on  plenty  of  warm  clothing,  for  a  cutting  gust  of  wind  greets  us  at 
each  corner  that  we  pass^  causing  the  old  windows  of  the  houses  to 
rattle  and  groan,  while  we  can  hear  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  roaring 
outside  the  harbour,  and  the  dull  monotonous  swish  of  the  water 
against  the  stone  piers  which  the  houses  are  built  upon  has  a  dreary 
sound,  and  betokens  that  there  is  a  heavy  swell  beyoad  Hoy  head 
and  the  Black-craigs,  and  that  it  has  been  a  wild  night 

Our  small  party  consists  of  my  friend  H— >,  who  is  a  most 
enthusiastic  sportsnun  and  excellent  shot ;  poor  Joseph  Dunn,  (who 
has  since,  alas !  found  a  watery  grave  among  the  wild  seas  over 
which  he  so  loved  to  sail  in  search  of  the  feathered  denizens  of  the 
deefv)  <i>ur  landlord  ;  my  soldier-servant,  who  carries  extra  coats  and 
mackintoshes,  in  case  we  need  them,  and  my  second  gun — ^and  slung 
over  his  shoulders  are  two  capacious  game-bags,  and  a  large  fishing- 
creel  filled  with,  cotton-wool  and  small  strips  of  linen,  which  wUl 
come  in  very  handily  should  we  chance  to  kill  any  rsra  avis  that 
we  may  wish  to  preserve  with  unsuUaed  plumage  for  the  museum ; 
an  old  black  retriever,  rejoicing  in  a  very  curly  coat  and  the  name 
of  ^^  Buza,"  and  who,  though  not  very  handsome,  is  still  a  most 
invaluable  wildfbwler's  assistant,  and  who,  with  myself  completes 
the  party. 

As  we  emerge  from  the  town  into  the  more  open  country,  the 
darkness^  which  was  hitherto  relieved  every  hundred  vards  or  so  by 
the  dim  lamps  which  light  the  quaint  old  street,  becomes  even 
darker  than  before ;  and  were  we  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
rough  mountain  path  1^  which  we  have  to  travel,  we  should  have 
^at  difficulty  in  gptting  on  at  alL  As  we  ascend  the  steep  shoulder 
of  the  first  hin  that  comes  in  our  way,  the  loud  cries  of  the  curlews 
float  with  the  storm-blast  firom  flhe  rocky  shores  to  our  right  hand, 
and  strike  moura&lly  upon  our  ears  ;  the  wind,  which  is  becoming 
rapidly  a  strong  nor'nvestcr,  dashes  past  us  and  aJmost  blovrs  us 
along ;  while  many  a  peewit  flies  off  into  the  murky  darkness,  roused 
firom  sleep  by  the  sound  of  our  voices,  and  by  his  weird  screams 
seems  to  be  asking  his  fellows  what  any  human  being  in  their  right 
mind  can  be  doing  abroad  at  such  a  time,  and  on  such  a  nightas  this. 

Having  miuiaged  to  get  over  nearly  two  miles  of  the  distance  we 
have  to  gey  we  find  the  pathway  improves  a  little,  and  we  do  not 
stumble  iota  so  many  deep  ruts  as  we  did  during  the  first  part,  of 
our  tramp^    The  ground  slopes  gradually  downwards  towards  the 
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loch  of  Stennis  ;  and  as  we  quit  the  rough  heathery  hills,  the  road 
lies  between  two  large  unfenced  turnip-fields,  where  the  dog  takes  a 
scamper  to  warm  himself,  and  we  hear  the  cry  of  a  couple  of  snipe 
as  they  dash  ofF,  being  alarmed  by  his  movements,  with  their  wild 
shrieks.  At  the  instant  in  which  we  leave  our  path  for  the  main- 
road,  which  would  have  taken  us  a  very  long  round  had  we  come 
by  it,  the  darkness  seems  to  grow  less,  and  suddenly  the  swiftly- 
scudding  clouds  reveal  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  moon,  lighting  up 
the  lovely  sheet  of  water  to  our  left  for  a  few  seconds  with  dazzling 
whiteness,  and  then  a  heavy  shower  begins  to  fall,  obscuring  the 
moon  and  enveloping  everything  again  in  inky  darkness.  The  rain 
is  still  pattering  down  with  great  energy  when  we  arrive  at  the  old 
bridge,  which  spans  a  narrow  arm  oi  the  sea,  which  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mUe  in  length,  and  which  joins  the  loch  of  Stennis  to 
the  open  ocean.  It  is  well  and  strongly  built,  though  by  no  means 
an  elegant  structure,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  the  '*  Brig  o'  Waithe.*' 
At  low  water  this  little  estuary  is  merely  a  tiny  river,  and  is  perhaps 
then  about  twenty  yards  in  breadth  at  points  where,  when  the  tide 
is  flowing,  it  measures  a  hundred  or  more  across.  Among  the  few 
persons  in  Orkney  who  care  to  take  out  a  licence  and  indulge  in  a 
little  sport,  this  bridge  has  for  years  been  held  in  great  estimation,  as 
it  is  in  the  direct  line  of  flight  of  the  fowl,  either  going  to  or  leaving 
the  loch,  and  morning  and  evening  shooting  is  equally  good  here, 
but  of  course  everything  depends  entirely  on  the  weather.  If  the 
wind  is  not  in  the  right  direction,  the  fowl  will  pass  over  your  head 
at  a  great  height,  and  you  may  just  as  well  remain  at  home ;  but 
-should  weather  and  wind  both  faie  propitious,  you  may  then  expect 
a  good  bag. 

Resting  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  bridge  in  order  to  arrange  the 
final  plan  of  the  campaign,  we  find,  on  consulting  our  watches  by 
the  feeble  light  of  a  vesuvian,  that  it  is  a  quarter  after  six  o'clock,  so 
that  we  are  in  excellent  time,  and  it  yet  wants  a  good  hour  to  day- 
break. While  we  stand  talking  together  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge, 
while  the  rain  still  pours  down  on  us,  a  sudden  sound  as  of  many 
wings  meets  our  ears,  and  before  we  can  get  our  guns  from  out  of 
their  waterproof  cases,  a  nice  flock  of  duck  have  passed  over  our 
heads,  and  within  easy  shot ;  although  we  could  not  see  them,  we 
could  judge  that  by  the  noise  they  made.  This  won't  do,  we  con- 
clude, to  miss  any  more  chances  like  that ;  so  we  at  once  cross  the 
bridge,  and  facing  southwards,  skirt  the  little  estuary  until  we  come 
to  the  spot  where  one  of  our  <'  stations  "  is  to  be.  This  is  a  huge 
grey  rock,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  bridge  ;  and,  as  from  previous  experience  we  know  well 
enough  that  just  at  this  point  the  ducks  leaving  the  loch  droop  in 
their  flight,  and  afford  a  fiiir  chance  to  the  concealed  gunner,  we 

leave  H to  try  his  luck  at  this  favourite  station,  whilst  we,  with 

Dunn,  walk  on  another  couple  of  hundred  yards  or  so,  when  we  find 
ourselves  within  a  short  distance  of  the  open  sea  \  and  as  the  guns 
must  not  be  too  close  together,  we  remain  among  a  scattered  mass 
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of  rocks  and  tangled  seaweed,  within  five  yards  of  the  water,  which 
is  still  falling,  and  the  channel  gradually  becoming  still  more  narrow, 
and  here  we  proceed  to  construct  a  '^  blindage  "  to  cover  ourselves 
from  the  storm  as  much  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  screen 
us  from  the  keen  sight  of  the  birds.  Dunn  takes  up  his  post  behind 
a  small  hillock  covered  with  long  dank  grass,  which  is  in  a  good 
line  for  the  fowl  with  a  strong  wind  blowing  from  the  direction 
which  it  does  this  morning.  We  see  him  snugly  ensconced  and 
covered  up  from  sight  with  coats  and  mackintoshes,  and  then  return 
to  our  own  station.  I'he  first  thing  to  do  here  is  to  spread  the  water- 
proof sheet,  which  we  have  with  us  invariably  on  these  occasions, 
upon  the  wet  sand,  and  placing  large  rocks  on  the  four  corners,  we 
proceed,  with  our  man's  man's  assistance,  to  pile  up  on  three  sides 
large  stones  and  rocks  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  This  we  cover  over  with  seaweed,  to  make  it  appear  as 
natural  as  possible.  The  rear  of  the  ambush  is  left  open,  to  enable 
the  dog  to  get  in  and  out  when  retrieving  a  bird,  and  without 
running  the  risk  of  knocking  down  the  structure.  Our  man,  now 
everything  is  prepared,  retires  to  our  old  quarters  on  the  bridge, 
whence,  by  means  of  a  whistle  which  he  blows  when  the  birds  pass 
over  his  head,  he  will  be  able  to  inform  us  when  to  be  ready  for 
them. 

Left  all  alone,  with  no  other  companion  but  the  black  retriever, 
who  lies  comfortably  curled  up  at  our  feet  and  covered  with  a  shep- 
herd's plaid,  we  find  that  there  is  but  very  little  to  be  done,  after 
arranging  our  two  guns  in  proper  position  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  taking  care  that  the  bag  containing  our  supply  of  car- 
tridges is  at  hand  and  safe  under  cover }  for  we  know  nothing  more 
aggravating  than  damp  cartridges  that  will  stick  in  your  barrels  as 
flock  after  flock  of  birds  dash  past  you.  After  we  are  comfortably 
settled,  the  steady  downpour  looks  as  if  it  meant  to  cease  for  a 
while,  and  at  length  it  does  so,  but  the  wind  sweeps  down  in  our 
face  with  gusts  so  cold  that  we  cannot  help  shivering  and  almost 
wbhing  ourselves  at  home  again. 

But,  hark  1  what  is  that  approaching  noise  ?  Ducks  ?  No :  only 
the  cry  of  an  old  grey  gull,  that  comes  flapping  lazily  along  the 
sur&ce  of  the  water  making  towards  the  sea — ^an  early  riser  indeed  ! 
Another  and  another  follow,  and  we  are  just  thinking  whether  we 
may  not  just  as  well  have  a  blaze  at  one  of  them,  when  we  hear  the 
well-known  signal  from  the  direction  of  the  bridge,  and  in  another 

moment  the  ^*  bang,  bang  "  of  H ^'s  piece  rings  out  into  the  night 

air,  and  before  its  report  has  died  away  a  great  confused  body  of 
birds  dash  past  us  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  some  above  our  heads, 
others  behind  us,  and  others  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  front  of  our  ambush.  The  moon  fortunately  peeps  out  from 
behind  a  cloud  just  at  this  moment,  and  we  are  enabled  to  give  the 
contents  of  both  barrels  of  the  big  gun  into  the  brown  of  them. 
Though  we  scarcely  see  if  any  have  fallen  or  not,  we  rather  think 
we  heard  more  than  one  splash  in  the  water,  though  the  moaning 
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of  tbe  wind  almost  drowns  all  other  sounds.  Nor  are  we  wroog. 
Before  we  hame  extracted  both  the  empty  cartridges  from  the  gun — 
for  one  of  them  has  become  bulged  with  wet  and  gives  us  some 
trouble  ere  we  get  rid  of  it — ^the  old  dog  has  brought  a  large  tangled 
mass  of  feathers,  and  deposits  it  at  our  feet,  though  one  can't  sec 
what  it  is  from  the  darkness,  the  moon  having  thought  fit  to  again 
vanidi  from  our  sight.  By  the  time  we  are  ready  for  the  next  lot 
of  fowl,  a  second  bird  is  brought  by  *'  Buzz,"  who  again  dashes  oflT 
through  mud  and  water  for  another  search ;  and  by  the  eagerness 
which  he  displays  as  we  hear  him  dabbling  about  among  the  seaweed,, 
we  know  there  must  be  something  more  still  to  be  found.  Passiag 
our  hand  over  the  birds,  we  very  soon  find  out  what  they  are,  for 
nothing  except  the  wary  curlew  could  boast  of  such  a  length  of  bill ; 
and  as  we  make  this  discovery,  a  third  is  brought  in  alive  by  the 
retriever,  and  as  he  is  gently  set  down  upon  the  ground,  a  startling 
cry  of  '*  cour-1-ieu,  cour-l-i-euu ''  rings  out  on  the  frosty  air,  and 
shows  that  he  can't  be  much  hurt  after  all,  his  lungs  at  any  rate 
being  uninjured  !  But  as  we  make  a  rule  never  practising  unneces- 
sary cruelty  on  our  captives,  a  gentle  pressure  on  his  breast-bone 
quickly  ends  both  his  misery  and  earthly  career.  Three  of  those 
**  canny  whaups  "  at  one  shot  is  not  such  a  bad  beginning,  think  we ;. 
but  though  it  is  now  getting  on  for  the  time  that  the  fowl  ought  to 
be  moving  towards  the  sea,  there  are  no  signs  of  them  yet. 

Occasionally  we  can  hear  the  well-known  '^  whirr "  of  wings 
overhead,  but  as  they  seem  too  high,  and  it  is  so  pitch-dark  that  we 
could  not  see  them  if  they  Ttrere  low  enough  to  shoot  at,  we  employ 
our  time  by  giving  poor  ^*  Buzz,''  who  is  already  beginning  to  shiver 
— and  whose  coat  the  wet  is  already  beginning  to  turn  to  icicles — a 
tremendous  scrubbing  with  the  Scotch  plaid,  and  having  apparently 
brought  back  enough  circulation  to  give  him  complete  satisfaction^ 
we  wrap  the  rug  over  him,  and  he  again  crouches  down  in  his  corner^ 
with  his  curly  he»l  resting  upon  the  defunct  bodies  of  the  curkws* 
For  some  ten  minutes  afcer  the  death  of  the  ^'  whaups,"  nothing  in  the 
way  of  birds  passes  us,  except  large  flocks  of  herring  gulls,  who  have 
been  all  night  resting  on  the  loch  or  in  the  fields  nur  inland  among 
the  most  sheltered  hiUs.  They  fly  slowly,  and  very  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  tbe  water,  seeming  to  dip  their  wings  into  it  at  every  beat  of 
their  pinions ;  but  diey  are  no  use  for  eating,  and  we  don  t  require 
specimtens  of  this  very  common  species,  so  they  pursue  their  way 
unmolested  towards  the  open  shore.  The  old  dog  knows  weU 
enou^  what  tfaev  are  l^  the  noise  of  their  flappiag  wings  and  occa- 
sional cries,  and  he  does  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  raise  his  head 
to  hwe  a  look  at  them.  The  rain  has  ceased ;  the  clouds  appear  io 
be  rolling  away  to  the  eastward  at  a  great  pace :  and  a  good  time 
seems  to  be  earning  for  our  sport,  as,  once  a^un, 

**  The  moon  grew  high  and  bright, 
As  her  golden  horn  pierced  the  cloud  of  night." 

So  now  let  us  be  oa  the  alert,  and  not  miss  a  good  chance  when  it 
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comes.  Look  at  the  old  doe  now  ;*^he  hears,  long  before  we  do^'the 
noise  of  the  fowl  that  we  enow  are  on  their  waj  towards  us,  for 
never  does  Ae  make  a  mistake.  He  gets  more  excited  every  instant ; 
his  ears  raised  to  catch  the  approaching  cries  of  the  birds,  his  head 
just  resting  below  the  crest  of  our  ^^  blindage  "  (for  he  knows  better 
than  to  show  himself  to  our  game),  and  the  expression  of  his  eyes, 
all  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  he  knows  just  as  much  about  it  all 
as  we  do,  and  enjoys  the  sport  every  whit  as  fully.  Here  they  come  ! 
nearer  and  nearer  !     We  hear  no  whistle  from  the  bridge  this  time^ 

and  H has  not  shot  at  them,  so  we  conclude  that  the  birds  must 

have  passed  too  high  over  their  heads  for  them  to  see  or  hear,  or  else 
that  those  worthies  have  been  taking  a  short  snooze.  What  are  they  ? 
We  can't  tell  yet,  though  we  see  them  distinctly  in  the  clear  moon- 
light, as  they  lower  more  and  more  in  their  flight,  and  pass  right 
over  our  ambush  and  at  a  height  of  only  about  nfteen  yards.  The 
instant  they  have  passed,  the  contents  of  the  No.  12  breech-loader 
are  sent  after  them  with  hearty  goodwill.  Long  before  we  can  get 
the  heavy  gun  up  for  a  second  salute,  they  have  gone  far  away  out 
of  sight,  though  we  conclude  they  must  have  passed  fairly  close  to 
Dunn,  and  we  hear  his  big  single-barrel  *^  pit  out,"  as  the  old  Scotch 
keepers  have  it.  ^  Hi,  after  'em,  old  boy ! "  and  away  joyfully 
dashes  the  retriever,  soon  returning  with  first  one  and  then  another 
fine  duck,  and  we  see  that  they  are  both  males  of  that  lovely  bird  the 
red-breasted  merganser,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  waterfowl  in  the 
world.  One  is  a  really  splendidly-plumaged  fellow,  and  must  be 
added  to  the  museum,  so  we  carefully  wrap  him  up  in  a  linen 
winding-sheet,  and  having  stuffed  a  piece  of  cotton-wool  into  his 
mouth  to  prevent  the  blood  therefrom  soiling  his  feathers,  consign 
him  to  the  depths  of  the  fishing-creel.  His  fellow  is  added  to  the 
little  heap  of  curlews,  and  the  four  covered  over  with  sea-weed  and 
placed  in  a  corner  of  our  miniature  fortress.  Another  large  company 
of  curlew  pass  overhead  soon  after  this,  but  they  fly  rather  high,  and 
we  suspect  that  that  wary  old  fellow  who  was  leading  them  caught 
sight  of  us  before  we  saw  Aim,  for  they  suddenly  rise  in  their  flight, 
and  a  couple  of  barrels  sent  after  them  does  no  execution,  and  only 
raises  a  deafening  clamour  of  bird-voices,  as  a  flock  of  redshanks  and 
golden  plover  which  had  been  quietly  feeding  on  the  mud,  not  far 
from  us,  and  which  we  had  not  seen^  make  off  to  find  safer  quarters* 
Not,  however,  without  having  left  some  of  their  party  behind,  for 
three  plover  scud  across  the  water  just  in  front  of  our  ambush,  and  as 
they  are  well  within  shot,  though  rather  &r  from  each  other,  we  are 
aUe  to  knock  over  two  of  them,  the  thhrd  having  a  narrow  escape 
from  the  second  barrel. 

Time  is  now  progressing,  and  the  moon  getting  paler  every 
moment,  and  the  last  c^f  the  stars  is  fast  twinkling  awi^.  A  (faint 
^rey  streak  of  light  is  just  perceptible  across  the  eastern  hills,  and 
the  distant  sea  to  the  southward  is  beginnmg  to  form  a  distinct  ,part 
tyf  the  landscape,  instead  of  being  meie^  a  portion  of  the  '*  blackness" 
which  has  prevailed  in  that  direction  since  we  took  our  stations  half 
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an  hour  ago.  The  wind  is  still  high,  and  apparently  rising  yet  more ; 
the  sea  to  the  southward  seems  very  rough,  and  we  can  hear  the 
breakers  booming  on  the  rocks  : 

"  I  heard  the  distant  waters  dash, 
I  saw  the  currents  whirl  and  flash." 

It  becomes  lighter  every  moment,  and  with  the  increasing  day  come 
the  mergansers.  Flock  after  flock  dash  past,  and  H-— seems  to  be 
Jhaving  splendid  sporty  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  shots 
that  we  hear  ftom  his  direction.  The  birds,  being  frightened  by  his 
fire,  generally  fly  rather  high  by  the  time  they  come  to  our  ambush, 
but  we  manage  to  do  fair  execution  with  the  big  gun,  and  the  wire 
cartridges  from  the  twelve-bore  breech-loader  are  not  always  sent 
after  the  fowl  in  vain.  The  birds  which  continue  to  pass  us  en  route 
for  the  open  sea  to  the  south  are  mostly  red-breasted  mergansers,  but 
a  few  golden-eye  and  pochard  fly  by,  and  several  of  them  become 
corpses  before  they  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  our  three  guns.    A  few 

more  plovers,  and  another  curlew  fall  to  H ^  but  the  daylight  is 

too  bright  by  this  time  for  Dunn  and  ourselves  to  stand  any  further 
chance,  so  we  give  up  the  sport  for  the  morning  and  proceed  to 
collect  our  spoils. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  as  many  of  the  winged  birds, 
especially  the  mergansers,  have  made  ofF  to  the  open  bay  under  the 
friendly  shelter  of  the  semi-darkness.  A  cripple-chase  under  these 
circumstances,  and  without  a  boat,  is  very  tiresome  work,  and 
several  of  our  victims  made  good  their  escape,  ^'  Buzz,"  however, 
proves  invaluable  at  this  juncture,  and  secures  a  great  number  of 
the  wounded  ducks,  which  without  his  assistance  would  inevitably 
have  made  off.  Having  collected  all  that  we  can,  we  rest  awhile  at 
the  bridge  and  take  a  ''  wee  nip  "  of  mountain  dew  after  our  toils. 

Leaving  the  bridge,  after  duly  counting  the  spoil,  we  now  make 
the  best  of  our  way  towards  home.  Joseph  Dunn,  loaded  with  the 
specimens  we  are  going  to  have  stuffed,  and  the  extra  coats  that  we 
took  with  us,  walks  by  the  high  road,  as  he  has  a  heavy  weight  to 
carry,  and  our  man  accompanies  him  with  the  remainder  of  the 

game.    H and  ourselves  prefer  taking  a  longer  trudge  round  by 

xhe  shore,  to  see  what  we  can  pick  up. 

{To  be  continued^ 


A   CHAT  ABOUT   ENGLISH   TROTTERS   AND 

THEIR    USE. 

When  the  month  of  dust  and  wind  comes  in,  we  know  that  the 
season  for  selecting  sires  is  at  hand,  and  what  that  selection  is  to  be  is 
a  question  we  may  well  ask  ourselves.  Of  course,  I  am  only  speaking 
now  of  half-breds,  for  the  Belgravian  mothers  of  the  turf  have  had 
^their  mates  chosen  for  them  long  ago,  and  subscriptions  taken  accord- 
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ing  to  their  owner's  judgment  or  &ncy.  But  there  are  many  mares  in 
England  to  be  mated  this  spring  (I  hope),  that  are  not  thoroughbred,, 
and  that  is  a  subject  on  which  a  few  words  at  this  season  of  the 
year  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place.  Every  market-place  in  the 
kingdom  either  will  be,  or  has  been,  ere  this,  invaded  by  many  a 
ribbon-decked  sire,  who,  as  George  Borrows  says,  distinctly  neighs 
to  his  rivals  '^  Ha,  Ha,"  like  the  war-horse  in  the  book  of  Job,  al- 
though he  may  perchance  resemble  him  but  venr  slightly  in  anv  other 
respect.  Good-looking  animals,  no  doubt,  ana  such  as  would  take 
the  eye  if  a  breeder  were  he  addicted  more  to  substance  than  quality, 
as  I  am  sorry  to  sav  many  of  our  breeders,  who  are  not  hunting  men, 
and  consequently  ao  not  realise  the  full  value  of  blood,  are.  Such 
men  often  have  a  very  useful  mare,  that  carries  them  round  their 
land,  takes  them  in  a  light  conveyance  to  market,  draws  a  harrow  in 
seed-time,  and  makes  herself  generally  useful.  After  a  time,  in  the 
common  course  of  things,  some  misfortune  happens  to  her,  and  the 
old  mare  must  be  put  bv,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  as  *^  she's  bin  an 
uncommon  good  un,"  Measter  determines  to  have  a  colt  out  of  her. 
Then  comes  the  question,  what  shall  he  put  her  to ;  and,  alas  L 
that  I  should  write  it,  the  gentleman  in  ribbons  who  neighs  "  Ha, 
Ha "  in  the  markets,  is  pretty  well  sure  to  be  patronised,  that  is, 
always  supposing  Measter  does  not  go  for  '^  The  Farmer's  Glory,"  or 
^'Champion,"  both  out  and  out  shire  horses  out  of  hand  ;  and  thus  a. 
mare  that  would,  judiciously  mated,  have  bred  a  really  good  colt,  is 
sacrificed  at  once.  For  some  of  these  mares  are  the  very  sort  to 
breed  hunters  from,  short-legged,  near  the  ground,  broad,  square,  and 
strong,  with  action,  such  as  with  just  one  more  cross  of  blood 
would  delight  the  heart* of  an  elderly  welter  weight.  And  yet  a 
half-bred  sire  is  selected,  and,  let  me  add,  a  useless  brute,  almost  to 
a  certainty,  bred.  I  shall  be  told  that  by  putting  the  mare  to  a  good 
trotting  sire  a  first-rate  harness  horse  will  be  produced,  or  perhaps  a 
hackney.  Will  it  ?  Given  that  the  horse  selected  is  a  first-rate 
trotting  sire,  which  is  more  than  doubtful  (for  they  are  not  run  up 
against  every  day  in  the  week,  or  in  every  parish  either,  and  when 
there  is  a  really  good  one  the  foreigners  are  very  apt  to  snap  them 
up  and  send  them  over  the  water  at  once),  let  me  ask  what  advan- 
tage is  to  be  gained  by  using  him  that  may  not  be  equally  looked  for 
in  a  thoroughbred  ?  But  let  us  see  what  is  to  be  said  about  the 
trotting  sire  himself  first,  and  what  are  his  qualifications  towards- 
producing  either  hacks  or  harness  horses. 

Sidney,  in  his  book  of  the  horse,  says — ^'  Market  Weighton,  in 
Yorkshire,  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  trotters,  but  thev  seem  to 
have  come  originally  from  Lincolnshire  or  Norfolk,  or  both,  as  they 
bear  the  familiar  names  of  ^  Performers,'  *  Merrilegs,'  '  Roan 
Phenomenons,'  'Norfolk  Phenomenons,'  * Prickwillows,'  *Fire* 
aways ' — ^all  names  found  on  the  cards  of  Norfolk  sires.  The  type 
of  a  Norfolk  trotter  is  not  over  15  hands  2  inches  high,  made  like 
a  refined  edition  of  a  Suffolk  Punch  or  Clydesdale  cart  horse,  with 
extravagant  action,  which  varies  from  the  rate  df  fourteen  miles  to- 
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seventeen  for  short  distances.  Their  weight  renders  long 
4it  a  great  pace  on  hard  roads  impossible*'  Mark  that,  my  mascefs. 
Another  authority  says  in  the  same  book — ''  As  to  size  bebw  the 
knee,  I  have  never  known  one  that  fairly  measured  nine  inches. 
Eight  inches  and  a  half  is  a  good  girth  for  a  trotter.  Legs  are  very 
<leceiving  to  the  ey^  and  tell  difierent  tales  under  the  tape.  As  a 
rule,  the  shoulders  are  the  weak  points  in  modem  trotters,  and  will 
not  bear  comparison  with  pictures  of  the  old  sort.  In  my  opinion, 
the  present  show  horses  are  too  hish  in  the  legs,  rather  more  coach 
horses  than  hackneys."  Again,  ^  I  prefer  roan  trotters  to  any  other 
cok)ur,  because  they  are  more  likely  to  possess  die  old  trotting 
blood ;  but  many  of  the  present  roans  are  dreadfully  coarse,  only  the 
leavings  that  the  foreigner  won't  buy.  They  are  too  big  or  too 
small,  with  no  sharpness  of  action,  vulgar  heads,  and  high  rumps." 
Only  the  initials  of  this  gentleman  are  given,  but  I  feel  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  him,  and  if  I  am  not  wrong  in  my  surmise^ 
there  is  no  better  judge  of  a  horse  to  be  found  in  England,  or 
one  who  has  had  more  experience  amongst  all  classes,  barring, 
perhaps,  heavy  draught  horses. 

This,  I  venture  to  think,  gives  us  a  pretty  good  notion  of  trotters 
as  they  are  at  the  present,  and  for  home  employment  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  very  clear  what  use  they  can  be  put  to.     Who,  I 
may  ask,  would    ride  a  bad-«houldered,   underbred    hackney,   or 
drive  it  either,  except  under  compulsion.     Many  will  say  crossed 
with  a  little  more  blood  to  produce  high-stepping  harness  horses, 
but  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  argument,  as  to  commence 
with,  their  colour  is  generally  wrong,  for  who  drives  roans  and 
chestnuts  if  they  can  get  good  bays  or  browns,  and  I  think  if  we 
looked  through  the  job-master's  yards,  we  should  find  at  least  ten 
pairs  of  bays  or  browns  for  one  pair  of  any  other  colour,  except, 
perchance,  greys,  and  there  are  not  a  great  many  of  them  about  now, 
as  any  one  who  chooses  to  lounge  for  an  hour  by  the  Lady's  Mile 
in  the  height  of  the    season   can  see  for   himself.      The  horses 
used  for  swell  harness  work,  and  they  are  the  only  ones  that  com- 
mand large  prices  for  leather,  come  also  from  altogether  -a  difierent 
district  from  the  so-called  trotters,  and  are  bred  in  the  Yorkshire 
dales  and  the   Cleveland  district,  for  although   the   true-bred  old 
Cleveland  bay,  which  was   in  such  repute  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  and  commencement  of  this  one,  is  nearly  or  quite  extinct, 
any  one  who  has  been  to  the  Yorkshire   Shows  will   have  seen 
some  very  grand   bays,  shown  as  coaching  sires  and  mares,  who 
are  the  descendants  of  the  old  stock  crossed  with  horses  to  give 
them  greater  height ;  and  although  a  great  deal  of  their  general 
usefulness   may  be  gone,  and  a  man  could   no  longer  take  one 
of  them  from  the  plough  (I  doubt  if  they  ever  go  to  plough 
at  all   now),  and  finish  a  run  with  foxhound  on  it   bare-backed, 
and   with  a  winker  bridle  on,  and  a  collar  round  her  neck,  as 
Mr.   Maynard    remarks   was   once   done   by  a   farmer  with   the 
late   Ralph  Lambton's  hounds,  adding  that  she  took  every  fence 
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befiire  her  ftr  a  distaoce  of  five  miles.  However  degenerated  it 
may  be  in  the  present  day,  this  is  the  stock  from  which  our  carriage 
horses  come,  and  the  trotter  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  them 
except,  perchance,  just  in  his  own  peculiar  locality.  The  wdl-knowa 
Mr.  Tom  Parrington,  who  was  for  so  many  years  secretary  and  general 
aanager  of  those  pleasant  rhiniofgs,  the  Yorkshire  Shows,  also  says 
— ^  We  encourage  coaching  stallions,  because  from  them  we  get  the 
mares ;  but  not  road  stallionS|  for  mares  by  them  are  worthl^,  the 
colts  only  are  valuable/' 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wickstead,  in  a  communicatbn  to  ^  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society's  Journal,'  from  which  work  most  of  these  quotations 
are  taken,  in  speaking  of  Montgomeryshire,  says — *^  I  have  no  doubt 
there  will  be  some  half-bred  trotting  or  coaching  stallions  in  the 
neighbourhood  soon,  but  they  are  not  the  sort  that  are  wanted  at  all, 
there  being  no  certainty  as  to  their  produce  having  any  heart  to 
carry  heavy  weights  over  these  hills,  or  even  in  more  £ivoured 
hunting  countries,  even  if  they  have  good  looks/'  In  a  note  to  the 
same  article,  Lord  Cathcart  says — ^  Mr.  Milward,  a  lane  friend  of 
mine,  famous  for  his  ponies,  said  the  best  ponies  were  from  Shrop- 
shire and  Cheshire.  The  Norfolk  ponies  had  not  first-rate 
shoulders."  Mr.  Lumley  Hodgson  also  says — ^At  my  recom- 
mendation  old  John  Foxton  entered  Bav  President,  when  twenty- 
three  years  old,  for  the  nag  prize  at  the  Yorkshire  Show  at  Malton, 
which  prize  the  old  horse  woo,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  many 
owners  of  heavy-shouldered  so-called  nag  stallions.  President,  as 
already  a  winner,  could  not  then  compete  as  a  hunting  sire.  I  won 
the  corresponding  nag  prize  at  the  Yorkshire  Show  at  Hull  with  his 
son,  President  junior.  I  gave  John  Foxton  this  reason  for  my 
advice,  namely,  that  two  of  the  judges  out  of  three  at  Malton  were 
men  used  to  ride  sixty  or  seventy  miles  a  day,  and  they  would 
certainly  prefer  a  blood  hack  to  a  high-stepping,  heavy-shouldered 
trotter  all  action  and  no  go,  dragging  his  hind  legs  after  him,  instead 
of  pushing  them  along ;  one  of  those  animals  that  with  nothing  to 
be  proud  of,  are  very  proud."  The  event  proved  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  Hodgson's  judgment,  as  the  thoroughbred  horse  won.  By-the- 
way,  I  wonder  if  any  of  my  readers  have  for  years  seen  one  of  these 
half-bred  sires,  that  they  would  like  to  throw  their  leg  over  and  ride 
a  journey.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  not,  and  I  have  been  at  most 
of  the  large  horse  shows  held  for  some  years  past.  If  I  made  an 
exception  it  would  be  in  favour  of  Sir  George  and  Don  Carlos, 
but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  both  shown  as 
.ponies,  and  not  as  trotters.  Indeed,  I  have  often  wondered  as  I 
stood  at  the  ring  side,  and  saw  these  horses  exhibited,  good-looking 
as  some  of  them  undoubtedly  were,  what  possible  use  they  could  be 

fttt  ta     Nay,  I  have  asked  many  people,  and  candidly  confess  that 
never  received  a  satisfactory  answer  as  to  their  utility  in  England. 
That  the  early  English  trotters  were  of  a  very  different  stamp 
from  those  we  now  see,  and  might  have  been  useful  in  their  day,  I 
admit,  but,  if  that  surmise  is  correct,  they  have  very  much  degene- 
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rated  and  lost  their  quality,  as  well  as  their  powers  of  sustained  speed 
and  endurance.  Indeed,  according  to  the  letters  of  Mr.  Eurcn,  in 
the  *  Live  Stock  Journal/  they  must  have  been  nearly  thoroughbred, 
and  one  of  the  authorities  I  have  before  quoted  says, ''  most  of  the 
old  trotters  had  beautiful  heads  like  Arabs ''  which  also  goes  to 
carry  out  my  theory  that  they  are  much  degenerated.  But  let  us 
look  a  little  into  the  way  in  which  the  breed  was  produced,  in  the 
first  place,  and  I  think  we  shall  find  that  such  is  not  only  very 
possible,  but  also  extremely  probable.  A  horse  called  Shales, 
appears  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  race  in  England,  as 
Messenger  was  that  of  their  still  more  speedy  brethren  in  America, 
and  over  his  pedigree  a  fierce  contention  has  raged,  Mr.  Euren 
contending  that  he  was  by  Blaze,  a  son  of  the  Flying  Childers,  while 
the  other  side  appear  to  be  equally  confident  that  he  was  by  Blank,  a 
son  of  the  Godolphin  Arabian.  Which  side  right  and  which 
wrong  makes  but  very  little  difference  to  my  theory,  which  is  that  the 
trotting  action,  that  is,  fast  trotting  action,  came  from  Barb  blood 
crossed  upon  the  indigenous  English  hackney,  amongst  whom  no 
doubt  some  very  good  and  fast  trotters  were  to  be  found,  in  those 
days  when  all  journeys  were  performed  on  horseback,  though 
perhaps  not  up  to  the  pace  that  we  have  seen  since  even  in  England. 
Ubique  says  ''  during  an  experience  in  the  East  that  extended  over 
three  years,  where  I  saw  every  variety  of  Arab,  from  the  pure 
Nejed  to  the  Persian,  I  never  knew  one  that  was  a  good  trotter  or 
gifted  with  knee  action.  Their  paces  are  principallv  walking, 
galloping  and  cantering ;  their  movements  being  too  close  to  the 
ground  to  excel  in  the  trot.  The  district  where  the  high  class  Arab  is 
reared  is  undulating,  sandy,  and  sparsely  covered  with  vegetation,  there 
the  colt  and  mare  can  without  danger  lay  well  down  to  gallop.  But 
Barbary  is  rough,  rocky  and  mountainous,  intersected  with  ravines, 
and  in  many  portions  thickly  covered  with  shrubs.  On  such  ground 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  horse  to  gallop  with  any  safety ;  at  any 
great  pace  he  would  be  sure  to  come  to  grief.  To  avoid  this  he 
trots,  keeping  his  legs  well  under  him,  able  to  turn  to  one  side  or 
the  other  with  great  facility.  The  nature  of  the  ground  causes  him 
to  raise  his  feet  high  at  each  step.  Thus  the  different  actions  of 
horses  of  Barbary  and  Arabia  may  be  accounted  for,  as,  assuming 
that  they  have  a  common  origin.  Now,  if  for  argument'  sake,  we 
concede  that  Blank  was  the  sire  of  Shales,  we  have  the  Barb  blood 
at  once  as  the  foundation  of  our  English  trotters,  for  I  believe  it  is 
pretty  well  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  so-called  Godolphin 
Arabian,  his  sire,  was  a  Barb  and  no  Arabian  at  all,  as  in  those  early 
days  nearly  all  foreign  horses  were  loosely  termed  Arabians,  no 
matter  where  they  came  from,  if  their  owners  thought  it  well  to  do 
so.  Tradition  asserts  that  he  was  sent  as  a  present  by  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  that  being  the  truth,  the  question  of 
his  birthplace  being  Africa  and  not  Arabia  is  settled  at  once.  John 
Lawrence  certainly  considered  him  a  Barb  and  not  an  Arab,  as  he 
says :    ^^  That  he  was  a  Barb  and  not  an  Arabian  I  am  more  and 
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more  convinced  every  time  I  contemplate  his  portrait."  If  we  look 
at  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  take  Blaze  as  the  sire,  we  find 
the  Barb  blood  exceedingly  strong  in  his  pedigree,  also,  as  his  gran- 
dam  has  no  less  than  three  strains  of  Spanker,  his  dam  being  got  by 
the  Morocco  Barb,  while  Blaze's  dam  was  by  the  Rutland  Black 
Barb,  and  I  think  very  strong  evidence  for  this  reading  of  the 
pedigree  is  the  fact  that  Blaze  got  Sampson,  who  was  the  grandsire 
of  the  grey  Mambrino,  who  was  not  only  considered  a  very  fast 
trotter  for  a  race-horse  in  his  time,  but  begat  Messenger,  who.  is  the 
founder  of  the  American  trotting  blood.  If  it  is  thus,  our  trotteVs  and 
the  American  have  one  original  source — Blaze. 

Having  shown,  as  I  venture  to  think,  that  they  had  some  good 
blood  in  their  veins,  let  me  now  proceed  to  inform  my  readers  what 
manner  of  animals  they  were,  and  I  will  take  the  most  celebrated  of 
them.  Marshland  Shales  foaled  in  1802  as  an  example  of  the  rest. 
He  was  a  chestnut  horse,  standing  fourteen  hands  two  inches  high, 
with  an  immense  crest,  and  certainly  not  the  Arab-like  blood  head 
of  which  mention  has  been  before  made  as  belonging  to  the  early 
trotters,  but  in  other  respects  he  was  neat  and  blood  like,  although 
he  was  quite  up  to  twenty  stone,  and  if  we  may  credit  the  portrait 
of  him  by  Abraham  Cooper,  which  appeared  in  the  old  Sporting 
Magazine  in  1825,  the  slant  of  his  shoulder  was  immense.  In 
colour  he  was  a  chestnut,  almost  approaching  a  dun,  with  a  white 
blaze  face,  and  a  white  stocking  on  the  ofF-hind  leg.  He  was  got 
by  a  horse  called  Thistleton  Shales,  bred  by  Mr.  F.  Jenkinson,  by 
Scott  Shales,  a  son  of  the  old  Shales,  who  was  by  Blaze.  His  dam 
was  by  Hue  and  Cry,  Shales,  a  son  of  Scott  Shales,  so  that  it  will  be 
seen,  as  far  as  his  pedigree  is  known,  that  he  was  very  much  inbred 
to  Shales.  In  1810,  being  then  eight  years  old,  on  July  31st  he 
trotted  a  match  against  West's  Driver,  doing  seventeen  miles  in  the 
hour,  and  was  ridden  by  an  old  farmer  of  nearly  sixty,  who  weighed 
12  stone  2  lbs.  West's  Driver  was  a  son  of  Jenkinson's  Fire  Away. 
Three  times  before  this  he  had  trotted  three  miles  in  nine  minutes, 
and  even  when  he  was  an  old  horse  was  credited  with  .being  able  to 
do  twenty  miles  in  the  hour,  although  there  is  no  record  of  his  ever 
having  actually  performed  that  feat.  He  bent  his  knee  well  but 
had  not  extravagantly  high  action.  At  any  rate  in  his  old  age,  and 
he  lived  to  be  thirty-two :    he  had  lost  one  eye. 

Now  this  horse  contradicts  in  nearly  every  way  what  Sidney 
affirms  of  the  modern  trotters,  he  says  they  cannot  keep  up  their 
pace  for  long  distances,  on  account  of  their  weight,  but  this  horse 
actually  did  it  with  even  twelve  stone  on  his  back  for  seventeen  milef, 
and  there  is  no  saying  what  he  could  not  have  accomplished  under  *'  a 
feather,"  such  as  Robson's  celebrated  Phenomenon  mare  carried.  But 
then  he  was  nearly  a  hand  lower  in  height  than  the  generality  of 
our  modern  trotting  sires,  and  although  he  must  have  been  equally 
strong,  not  nearly  so  liable  to  feel  the  jar  of  hard  roads  and  shake 
himself  in  consequence.  Mr.  Edmund  Tattersall  tells  of  a  daughter  of 
his  that  he  rode  as  a  boy  in  the  holidays,  and  she  could  trot  the  fifteen 
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miles  in  the  hour  into  London  of  a  morning  and  home  again  at  the 
same  rate  in  the  evening.  She  also  carried  bim  particularly  well 
with  hounds.  Now  I  am  afraid  that  our  modern  trotters  do  not  get 
stock  of  this  description.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  form  in  the 
present  day  appears  to  me  to  be  Mr.  John  Grout's  Fashion^  who 
has  been  a  great  prize  winner,  and  is  a  short  legged  fifteen-one 
horse,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good  action,  of  a  rich  dark  brown 
colour.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  Robert  Worsley,  of  Suffield  Hall,. 
Norfolk,  by  Confidence  out  of  a  good  roadster  mare.  Confidence 
is  a  black  bxown  horse,  fifteen  hands  two  inches  high,  bred  hy 
Mr.  William  Rise  of  Dykebeck,  by  Prickwillow  out  of  a  fast 
trotting  mare  by  Highflyer,  his  grandam  by  the  Norfolk  Hero. 
This  mare  trotted  two  miles  in  six  minutes,  and  fifteen  miles  in 
fifty-five  minutes.  Norfolk  Hero  was  by  Wjggs  Shales,  dam  bv  Old 
Congress,  grandam  by  Dods  Shales,  which  trotted  five  miles  in 
sixteen  minutes  and  a  half,  great-great-great-dam  by  Old  Bell  Founder. 
I  have  unfortunately  never  seen  Fashion,  so  cannot  say  whether 
he  shows  more  quality  than  his  brethren  generally,  but  his  pedigree 
appears  to  have  been  kept  very  true  to  pure  trotting  blood,  and 
good  performers,  though  none  of  them  then,  I  fancy,  surpass  the 
doing?  of  Old  Marshland  Shales,  as  we  are  not  told  the  weight  the 
mare  who  trotted  fifteen  miles  in  fifty-five  minutes  carried.  If  they 
have  all  been  kept  true  to  pure  strains  of  blood,  like  Fashion,  I  do 
not  se^  why  so  many  of  them  should  have  become  coarse  and  bst 
quality,  as  they  certainly  have  done.  These  horses  are  bred  in  the 
present  day  it  appears  principally  to  supply  foreign  demand,  and  the 
gentleman  whose  words  I  have  so  often  quoted  before,  tells  us  that 
diey  do  not  mind  coarse  heads  or  ragged  hips,  if  they  can  only  get 
action,  power  and  bone.  If  they  are  satisfied,  well  and  good ;  and  if 
they  will  give  a  good  price  for  such  animals,  by  all  means  let  them 
be  bred  for  them ;  but  I  would  earnestly  entreat  English  breeders 
not  to  be  deluded  into  putting  a  half-bred  mare  to  them,  unless,  she 
is  of  trotting  blood,  and  they  intend  to  set  up  breeding  trotters  for  ex- 
portation. I  have  seen  a  hunter  or  two  by  them  out  of  quite  thorough- 
bred mares  that  were  not  amiss,  but  I  have  seen  equally  good  ones  by 
cart  horses  from  thoroughbred  mares,  or  by  blood  horses  out  of 
cart  mares,  and  I  certainlv  should  be  very  cautious  in  buying  one^ 
by  a  trotter  out  of  a  half-ored  mare.  This  season  a  friend  of  mine 
was  shown  a  good  big  upstanding  four  year  old,  that  had  the 
character  of  being  uncommonly  clever,  and  certainly  the  young 
farmer  who  rode  him  appeared  to  care  neither  for  gates,  stiles,  or 
any  other  kind  of  fence,  so  that  my  friend  was  rather  sweet,  until 
the  crucial  question  came  :  "  What  is  he  got  by  ?  "  '^  Oh,  Young 
Performer,  or  some  such  name  as  that''  *^  What,  is  he  thorough* 
brcdf'  "No,  a  Uotter."  «Is  your  colt's  dam  thoroughbred?" 
"  No,  a  well  bred  hunting  mare  !  "  That  was  sufficient,  the  deal 
was  off,  my  friend  being  fiir  too  wise  to  give  a  hundred  (that 
was  the  price  asked)  for  an  animal  that,  however,  clever  he  was 
when  freshy   might  shut  up    and    become    blown,  helpless    and 
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dangerous,  by  the   time  half-a-dozen  deep  ploughs  were  crossed. 
By-thc-way,  talking  of  fencing,  I  have  known  some  few  hor»e»  got 
by  trotting  sires  that  were  extraordinary  leapers,  and  I  nemembcr  as 
a  coincidence  that  Hiran  Woodruff  in  the  •*  Trotting   Horse  of 
Amexica,"  mentions  several  of  the  best  of  their  trotters  that  were 
also  wonderful  jumpers,  if  I  am  not  mrstalcen  Dexter  and  GMd- 
smith  Maid  amongst  them.     This  facr,  notwithstanding,  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  about  hunters  as  the  celebrated  Sir  Harry  Groodricke, 
who  was  once  Master  of  the  Quorn,  and  who  the  Druid  tells  ns 
would  never  buy  a  hunter  that  was  not  got  by  a  thorotighbred  horse. 
As  to  trotters,  save  to  sell  abroad,  as  trotters,  I  do  not  see  their  use, 
or  what  dass  of  English  horse  they  would  improve,  that  a  thorotigh*> 
bred  sire  would  not  improve  still  further.     When  road  hacks  were 
needed  such  a  horse  as  Marshland  Shales  would  no  doubt  have  got 
them  from  thoroughbred  or  pony  mares,  but  the  hacks  are  not 
wanted  in  the  present  day,  and  such  horses  as  he  was  are,  I  fear,  not 
ad)out  to  get  them  if  they  were. 

N. 


THE  LAST  DAY  IN  THE  WOODS. 
By  J.  P.  Wheeldow. 

As  my  pen  Itngera,  let  o»  s;^  lazi^,.  over  the  short  syllables 
formmg  the  title  to  thts  pwper,  smd  wj  thougbta  fly  back  to  fairer 
scenes  and  happier  inddenis  tfaan^  it  ia  lay  m  to  meet  with  evcEjr 
day,  there  steab  over  me  a  certain  sadness,  which  is  ripened  and 
gradually  grows  apace,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  number  of  pleasant 
memories  for  ever  crowding  through  my  brain  pan,  coocerj^ing 
happy  days  past  and  done  with.  Their  like  are  probably  never  to 
come  to  me  again.  The  same  regretful  feelings  are  invariably 
born  of  the  dying  hours  of  a  beautiAil  sunnier's  eve.  They  come 
surging  through  one's  soul  at  that  hour,  when  the  placid  slumberous 
£ice  ot  nature  Kes  bathed  in  the  rich  nirllow  hues  of  an  amber-hued 
and  golden  smiset.  They  invade  one's  ndiid  at  that  siill  later  fleet- 
ing period  of  fiist  waming  ds^  when  crescent  winged  swifts  are 
hawking  for  their  last  meal  high  m  a  vault  of  pure  clear  ether,  and 
one  sees  their  fast  fliftmg  forms  gradually  growing  more  indistinct 
gainst  a  background  of  fiiinftsst  tunjuoise  and  palest  apple  green. 
T^ey  are  felt  more  keenly  still  when  the  first  low  purring  trOls  of 
the  nightingale  warh4ed  hf  a  shy  briiwn  bird,  deep  hidden  in  some 
dusky  bower  of  gently  nistting  waves,  awakens  subtle  echoes  in  the 
beans  of  love^sick  swains  aivt  maidens.  But  at  this  ho«r,  amidst 
the  frowsy  surroundings  of  a  Lcmdon  subticb  and  when  the  war  cry 
of  cats,  or  the  vile  brajrings  of  a  detachment  of  Salvation  warriors  is 
more  likely  to  occupy  Ar  vrelkin — whatever  that  may  be — than 
n^tragaFes^  my  thowghlB  ly  hack  to  many  pleasant  oases^  happy 
halting  fbaccs  wherein  it »  pes  baps  gooi  and  healthy  ta  look  back 
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amid  the  doleful  wearysome  plodding  through  ^^  life's  dull  round/' 
which  would  seem  to  fall  naturally  to  the  feet  of  certain  wayfarers 
across  that  Sahara  whose  last  Jesting  place  is  the  grave.     So  I 
surrender  myself  for  awhile  to  day  dreaming.     One  moment  I  am 
back  again  at  a  stately  old-fashioned  house,  bosomed  in  grand   old 
treeSy  whereof  I  once  wotted  something,  and  where,  in  a  tiny  brooklet 
flowing  round  the  base  of  a  sandy  hill  where  many  rabbits  dwelt,  I 
caught  my  first  beauteous  little  jewel  of  a  trout.     Probably  it  was 
that  very  trout  that  made  me  a  nsherman.     Anon  I  am  watching 
the  fretful  fidgettings  of  a  sleek-skinned  thoroughbred,  with  all  the 
world  and  its  many  troubles  before  him.     He  is  everlastingly  pulling 
and  yawing  at  the  slender  arms  of  a  tiny  lad  on  his  back,  and 
utterly  heedless  of  the  lesson  which  he   might  learn   from   the 
sloucning,  lazy,  yet  graceful  gait  of  the  old  veteran  racer  at  the  head 
of  the  litde  string  of  sheeted,  and  terribly  high-bred  cattle.    To  him 
all  the  sounding  thwacks  of  a  supple  ash  plant — and  which  said 
thwacks  make  such  a  starding  noise  on  the  sdll  misty  morning  air 
as   they  fall   across   the   shoulder  pieces   of  his   handsome    body 
clothing — are  only  so  many  signals  for  a  further  display  of  high-bred 
indifference  to  petty  troubles.    I  wish  just  now  that  I  could  emulate 
him,   but   then   you   see  I   am  not  high-bred.     Ah  well,   it  was 
mornings  such  as  those,  hours  spent  in  watching  the  vagaries  of  that 
charming  chestnut  colt  which  was  to  win  the  Leger  beyond  all 
doubt,  but  who  most  unaccountablv  finished,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  a  remarkably  bad  third,  that  made  me  also  a  lover  of 
the    thoroughbred    racehorse.     Thus    it    is    possibly,    that    with 
recollections  of  those  early  days  in  the  world  of  sport  deeply  sunk 
in  my  memory,  when  the  dull  thud  and  tramp  of  the  horses*  feet  as 
they  sped  past  in   the  mist,  had  for   me   a  mvsterious  and  awe- 
inspiring  sound ;  when  the  'head  lad  in  the  staUe  seemed  greater 
than  the  Prime  Minister  himself,  and  when  the  solemn  grim-faced 
trainer  mounted  on  a  sleepy-eyed  cob,  was  equal,  at  the  very  least, 
CO  any  emperor  going,  that  in  the  present  day  I  hold  to  antiquated 
notions.     To  me  quiet  ramblings  through  the  paddock,  away  from 
the  veils  and  screamings  of  a  multitude  to  whom  a  racehorse  is 
simply  the  medium  of  noisy  gambling,  have  always  greater  attraction 
than  the  heat  and  press  of  the  mightiest  conflict.     So  also  a  cosy 
chat  in    a  tiny  smoking  room  of  my  acquaintance  where  many 
books  adorn  the  walls  $  where  many  pipes  are  stored  in  jars,  and 
where  many  half  burnt  wax-tapers  lie  in  little  Japanese  boxes.  Over 
the  mantel-shelf  there  hangs  in  a  place  of  honour  a  portrait  of  Jem 
Hills  with  a  kindly  hand  laid  lovingly  on  a  hound's  head,  and  three 
of  the  elder  Herrings'  master-pieces  in  oil.     There  is  the  great 
brown  and  somewhat  coachy-looking  Launcelot,  the  elegant  litde 
chestnut  Matilda,  wiimner  of  the  Leger  in — let  me  see — ^ab,  my 
friend  would  tell  you  the  year  in  a  moment — ^and  that  other  mightv 
hero,   Charles  the   12th,    who    ran    that  memorable  match  witn 
Euclid.     The  owner  of  this  little  snuggery  is  one  of  the  fast  de- 
partbg  school  of  old  fiishioned  Englisn  gendeman.     To  my  mind 
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there  are  very  very  few  of  them  left.  He  can  tell  me,  to  my 
infinite  pleasure  and  gratification,  stories  of  Orde's  famous  mare, 
Old  Beeswmg,  and  eke  others  concerning  the  mighty  Dutchman 
and  Volcigeur,  mixed  up  with  recollections  of  Canezou  and  Surplice, 
horses  whose  names  seem  fresh  in  my  memory  when  those  of  more 
recent  Derby  winners  have  utterlv  died  out.  Back  fly  my  thoughts 
again,  to  later  days,  when  maynap  at  early  May-dawn,  I  have 
crouched  tremblingly  behind  the  rymers  and  paddles  of  some 
thunderous  Thames  lasher,  casting  a  dainty  trouting  bait,  the  blood 
going  at  fever  heat  through  my  veins,  and  my  very  soul  as  it  were, 
trembling  on  my  lips,  ;^t  the  thought  that  there,  down  there,  and  only 
a  few  yards  below  me,  yet  discreetly  hidden  under  the  crisping  foam 
flakes  lurked  a  right  glorious  trout  whose  capture,  amongst  a  select 
few,  would  make  me  the  most  envied  of  modern  mortals.  Thoughts 
of  days  too  come  trooping  like  the  shadowy  troops  of  friends  that  are 
not,  when  droves  of  pig-headed  and  obstinately  game  barbel  have 
been  '^  mad  on,"  and  when  the  punt  well  has  been  hlled  with  fair  and 
honestly-caught  prey,  aye  filled,  and  emptied,  and  filled  again.  Ah  ! 
wondrous,  marvellous  day  was  that  last,  when  with  a  dear  friend 
and  companion  whose  kindly  gossipy  pen  has  afforded  many  pages 
of  pleasant  reading  to  ^^  Daily's  '  subscribers  touching  partmanteaus 
which  have  been  battered,  or  a  crotchety  venerable  of  uncertain 
temper,  he  and  I,  up  at  the  sweetly  plashing  weir  at  Sonning, 
played  and  killed  great  barbel  till  our  arms  ached,  and  we  got 
almost  tired  of  even  such  grand  sport  as  those  big  fellows 
afibrded.  Of  days — confound  it  I  shall  go  on  musing  and  lazing  in 
this  style  and  so  lose  the  whole  morning,  while  I  shall  never  get  to 
the  subject  matter  of  that  last  day,  the  recollections  whereof  but  a 
while  ago  were  vividly  painted  on  my  memory.  So  attention.  Sir 
Scribbler,  I  may  even  say  to  myself,  and  havmg  said  it,  take  a  mental 
header  at  once  into  my  subject.  Do  I  ?  Just  at  the  moment  when 
I  feel  that  a  fresh  thought  has  vivified  the  sterility  of  a  sadly  jaded 
mind,  there  comes  a  vile,  screaming  costermonger  yelling  at  the  top 
of  his  harsh  voice — "  Yah  wild  rabbits."  Never  mind,  it  is  a  key 
note  in  any  event,  but  as  it  has  taken  all  the  poetry  out  of  the  ink 
I  must  e'en  begin  prosaically. 

Scene  a  little  wayside  railway  station,  with  such  surroundings  as 
makes  me  think  for  about  the  ten  thousandth  time,  probably,  that 
there  is  no  view  so  fair  on  this  earth  as  a  bit  of  English  rustic  life, 
and  wonder  likewise  what  people  can  want  or  see  in  a  slice  of  Rhine- 
land,  when  there  are  our  own  sweet  landscapes  at  hand.  There  is  a 
warm  ruddy  tone  about  the  whole — January  though  it  be — ^from  the 
low  red-tiled  farm  buildings  and  the  accompanying  greyish  yellow 
patches  of  storm-stained  strawstack.  In  the  light  of  a  brilliant  sun 
the  warm  slopes  of  the  bonny  English  downland  stretch  far  away,  the 
peaks  on  either  side  swelling  upward  to  eentle  slopes  or  billing  into 
foliaged  valleys,  until  the  grev  distance  absorbs  the  horizon  line  of 
acres  of  brown  and  warm  umber  earth,  with  here  and  there  its  vivid 
patches  of  brilliant  green.     Far  and  away  to  the  right  there  is  a  man 
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ploughing  with  a  team  of  lazy-looking  horses,  whereof  one,  tlie 
leader,  is  a  brown,  and  the  others  grey.  If  the  brown  is  somewhat 
hazy  against  the  bkick  upheaved  earth,  the  greys  are  distinct 
enough.  So  ako  a  flock  of  white-winged  seagulls  following  close  at 
the  heels  of  poor  hard-worked  Hodge  as  he  keeps  the  plough 
handles  straight  down  the  newly  turned  furrow.  At  the  station 
door  stands  a  smart  though  neat  little  waggonette,  with  a  great  hay 
gelding  in  the  shafts.  The  coachman,  very  pink  about  the  gtlk 
from  the  effects  of  repeated  attacks  irom  a  blusterous  wind 
sweeping  across  the  downbmd,  sits  bolt  upright,  holding  the  bay  well 
in  hand.  The  horse  is  evidently  a  bit  fidgety  with  the  noise  and 
whistle  of  the  engine.  At  last  the  train,  with  a  sounding  snort  or 
two  moves  off  slowly,  the  white  steam  trailing  behind  the  fiinnd 
like  a  huge  snake,  ana  clearing  the  platform,  I  am  at  liberty  to  cross 
the  line  with  my  gun  and  portmanteui.  With  a  shabby  old 
shooting  coat  and  my  legs  arrayed  in  still  shabbier  gaiters,  whereof 
sundry  buttons  are  gone,  there  is  no  porter  wise  enough  in  his 
generation  to  speculate  in  civility.  When  a  gingeroos  whiskered 
person  sees  me  making  straight  for  the  waggonette,  not  before,  he 
instandy  battles  for  my  portmanteau.  I  repulse  him,  and  mainly 
owing  to  the  gaiters,  stalk  proudlv  on. 

**  Mr.  Arthur  not  come  down  William  ?  ^ 

"  No,  sir,"  with  a  touch  of  the  cockaded  hat.  ^  Mr.  Arthur — 
which  he  were  a  playin'  billiards  with  his  Lordship  until  reether  late 
last  night — ^a*  sent  his  complimunks,  and  you  was  to  please  to  come 
straight  on  to  the  Hall.'' 

"  Much  shooting  lately  ?  "  I  next  queried,  as  I  settled  a  warm 
grey  Shetland  wrapper  round  my  legs,  and  at  the  same  time  nodded 
to  the  man  on  the  box  as  a  signal  to  start. 

"  Himmense,  I've  been  given  to  understand,  sir.  Steady,  oss  !** 
Then  as  we  got  fairly  into  the  high  road,  and  the  bay  settled  into 
his  collar,  my  charioteer  turned  ha?*-round  and  added  :  **  Mr.  Arthur, 
which  he's  got  a  new  gun  d'rect  from  the  Pope  of  Newcastle,  has  been 
a  doing  some  wonderhil  execution  on  them  there  high  flying  and  like- 
wise sky-rocketing  pheasants ;  and  as  to  woodcocks,  there's  been  quite 
a  sight  on  'em,  so  I've  heard  Grundy — ^that's  the  keeper,  as  you'H 
recollect — a  remarkin'  in  the  servants'  'all  of  a  hevcnin." 

*»  Who  did  you  say  the  new  gun  was  by — the  Pope  of  Newcas —  ? 
Oh  ah,  I  see;  you  mean  Pape,  I  expect  r " 

^  Yes,  sir,  I  thmk  that  is  it.  I  knew  it  was  something  eydier 
about  a  Pape  or  a  Pope ;  but  anyhow  Pve  heard  say  as  it's  a  won- 
derful gun  to  shoot.     Here  we  are  at  the  lodge,  sir." 

The  gate  being  opened,  we  swept  through  a  magnificent  paric 
studded  with  grand  old  trees  hundreds  of  years  old.  Many  of  the 
oaks  had  girths  of  marvellous  breadth  and  circumference,  and  under 
these  relics  of  the  forest  life  of  bygone  ages,  troops  of  graceful  deer 
were  lying  down,  the  bucks  with  their  antlered  heads,  and  shy  does 
with  startled  ears  pricked  forward,  making  sueh  striking  features  in 
the  fair  and  beautiful  scene  as  would  have  pleased  the  eyes  of  a 
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Landseer  cnr  AnsdelL  At  the  foot  of  a  gentle  slope  of  emerald  turf, 
and  standing  in  the  midst  of  acres  of  pleasaunce  and  flower  gardens, 
-stood  the  great  Hall,  a  magnificent  pile  of  fine  old  English  archi« 
lecture.  Its  long  low  firont  glowed  warmly  in  the  bright  sun,  and 
standing  against  a  background  of  dark  firs  and  gigantic  elms,  every 
twig  of  which  seemed  distinct  against  the  clear  grey  sky,  it  made  fine 
bold  contrast  to  the  black  stems  of  leafless  trees  and  the  grand  sweep 
<jf  some  magnificent  Lebanon  cedars  throwing  their  broad  shadows 
over  trim  lawns  and  parterres,  sometime  in  the  future  to  be  glowing 
with  beds  of  brilliant  flowers.  I  pass  over  the  chilling  reception  I 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  chief  retainer  of  that  stately  and  noble 
home.  Indeed  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  with  my  liver  all  wrong, 
I  dare  not  think  of  it.  If  I  had  haply  triumphed  over  the  porter 
awhile  ago,  how  were  the  mighty  humbled  later  on  !  I  could  have 
forgiven  nim  a  haugh^and  frigid  mien  which  seemed  to  infer  that 
I  was  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  manufactured  from  the  very  commonest 
Older  of  clay,  but  I  can  never  forget  that  awful  and  stony  gaze  which 
he  fastened  on  those  infernal  gaiters  of  mine.  It  was  a  look  which  pro- 
-claimed  the  fact  that  he  knew  as  well — aye  as  well  as  I  did  myself,  that 
there  were  three  buttons  missing,  while  he  knew  also  that  their  place 
was  miserably  and  traitorously  supplied  with  an  artfully  concocted  loop 
of  copper  wire.  Preceding  me  with  slow  and  dignified  steps  through 
a  magnificent  hall,  where  sculptured  and  costly  marbles  looked  only 
a  trifle  colder  than  the  fixed  and  aristocratic  calm  stamped  on  his 
thin  passionless  fiice  and  carefully-trimmed  whiskers,  the  ancient 
retainer  led  the  way  through  suite  after  suite  of  luxuriously  tapestried 
rooms.  Marshalled  me  through  a  great  picture  gallery  with  stands  of 
arms  dotted  here  and  there,  and  one  noble  dining-room  with  a 
«vondefful  fineplace  set  in  the  centre  of  a  magnificent  frame,  if  I  may 
call  it  so,  of  most  beautifully  and  chastely  carved  marble.  Not  a  sound 
did  those  carefully  and  trimly-shod  feet  preceding  my  most  unworthy 
carcase  arouse  on  the  marble  flooring.  There  was  a  dead  still  hush  and 
cakn  everywhere,  vriiile  a  warm  fragrant  air  smote  my  cheek.  .Silence 
did  I  say — nay,  my  hideous  nailed  boots  raised  echoes  which  ought  to 
ifiwe  been  ashamed  of  themselves  for  coming  out  of  hiding ;  while 
I  verily  believe  some  of  the  stately  dames  and  mailed  knights  looking 
down  np<m  ray  noisy  progress,  flashed  reproachful  looks  upon  me. 
With  a  low  bow  and  a  slightly  furtive  glance  from  the  corner  of  his 
cold  blue  eye,  as  one  who  should  say,  ^^  x  ou  wouldn't  dare  to  enter  if 
you  knew  my  private  impression  regarding  your  boots,"  the  ancient 
xatainer  opened  the  door  of  a  cosily-warm  room,  from  which  straight 
emitted  dw  click  of  billiard  balls.  In  another  moment  I  bad  clasped 
my  very  good  friend's  hand,  while  he  on  his  part,  instantly  offisring 
ins  cigar  case,  welcomed  me  at  the  same  time  with  «uch  an  air  as 
was  at  once  verity  of  its  warmth  and  his  own  kindly-hearted  nAture. 
^  You'll  forgive  me  not  coming  down  to  the  station,  I  know, 
t  is  I  was  up  late  last  night,  a^  hence,  down  none  too  early 
morning.  By  the  bye,  have  you  breakfasted  ? " 
Hours  ago,  my  dear  fellow.     None  the  less  I  can  drink  a  glass 
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of  that  old  home-brewed  for  all  that.     And  now,  what  time  do  you 
start  ? " 

*'  Immediately.  We've  nothing  to  wait  for.  Sure  you  won't  have 
anything  ? " 

**  Quite,  thanks, — ^bar  the  beer.  And  your  father,  does  he  go  with 
us  ?  " 

"  Not  to-day.  My  mother — heaven  bless  her — "  (and  if  you 
please,  in  grateful  recollection  of  a  kindly  gracious  lady,  I  echoed  the 
thought)  *^  goes  to  open  the  new  wing  of  a  hospital  to-day,  and 
naturally  he  goes  with  her.  Ready  ?  Good.  And  now  I  want  to 
show  you  my  new  gun.  It's  a  clinker — J.  P.,  'pon  my  honor.  Do 
you  know  I  think  it  is  the  best  killer  I  ever  handled.  I  stopped 
pheasants  the  other  day  in  really  wonderful  style  with  it." 

*^  Oh  I've  heard  all  about  it,  dear  fellow.  Your  coachman  told 
me  of  its  wondrous  merits.     It  is  really  a  good  one,  then  ?  " 

^* Superb!  Old-fashioned,  you  know,  but  that  I  don't  care  a 
button  about.  All  I  know  is  that  it  kills  wonderfully  well — better 
even,  I  think,  than  your  Bland,  and  that  kills  well  enough  to  suit 
most  people,  in  all  conscience." 

^^  Yes,  I  think  so  too.  I  never  want  to  shoot  with  a  better, 
although  it  is  not  a  high-priced  weapon.  Hah,  here  comes  the 
beer." — It  was  poured  out  with  such  an  air  by  the  ancient  retainer 
that  I  hardly  liked  to  drink  it  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Still  I  did  it 
at  last,  and  then  returned  the  glass  with  a  humble  ^^  Thank  you." — 
^'I've  been  trying  my  Bland  gun  at  pigeons  lately,"  I  resumed, 
''  and  considering  that  I've  had  very  little  practice,  I  think  nineteen 
blue  rocks  out  of  twenty-four  at  twenty-eight  yards'  rise  is  not  such 
very  bad  form — eh  ? " 

*'By  Jove,  no,  I  should  think  not  indeed.  What  were  you 
shooting,  Wood  powder  or  black  ? 

"  Schuhze.  But  mind  you,  I  had  some  special  cartridges  loaded 
with  47  grains  in  lieu  of  42,  and  i^  ounce  of  chilled  shot,  and,  my 
word  on  it,  you  ought  to  try  them.  They  shoot  splendidly.  The 
five  extra  grains  make  all  the  difference  I  can  tell  you,  and  with 
them  one  loses  that  squibby  sensation  that  the  shooting  of  the  42*8 
often  give.  It  may  of  course  be  faddy  on  my  part,  but  knowing 
you  to  be  very  sweet  on  black,  I  wish  you  would  try  these  fellows." 

'^  Well,  I  will  presently.  Meantime,  commend  me  to  Curtis  and 
Harvey  for  stopping  game  clean  and  well." 

**  Any  more  beer?  No,  then  we'll  be  off.  Now  mind  you,  you're 
not  going  to  have  a  great  day,  and  I  don't  think  Grundy  has  got 
more  than  a  dozen  beaters.  It  is  simply  a  good  hard  walk,  that's 
all,  by  way  of  getting  up  an  appetite  for  dinner.  We  shall  get  a 
pheasant  or  two,  I  daresay,  ditto  hares,  and  very  probably  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  rabbits.  That  suit  you  ?  Very  good.  When  we 
have  done  the  two  little  woods  and  beaten  some  outlying  strips  of 
plantation,  we'll  try  our  hands  at  partridge-driving.  And  then, 
my  boy,"  and  he  laughed  a  pleasant  chuckle,  ^  Vm  open  to  back 
Pape  against  Bland  and  Sons.' 
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Traversing  the  great  hall  again,  my  host  presently  opened  a  side 
door,  and  we  passed  through  a  vast  corridor  piled  up  with  stacks  and 
huge  billets  of  wood  for  winter  firing.  Here  my  old  acquaintance,  the 
stalwart  Grundy,  awaited  us,  and,  with,  a  quiet  touch  of  his  hat,  told 
my  friend  that  all  was  ready.  In  the  square  red-brick  built  stable* 
yard  paved  with  cobbly  stones,  and  pleasantly  noisy  with  the  tramp 
and  stamp  of  horses'  feet,  or  the  occasional  loud  bay  of  a  kennelled 
hound,  stood  the  well-remembered  game-cart  with  one  of  the  under- 
keepers  at  the  horse's  head.  Guns  were  stowed  away  in  the  rack 
inside,  and  then  we  mounted,  Arthur  and  I,  while  Grundy  took  the 
reins.  Out  in  the  park  again,  a  brilliant  sun  lighting  up  the  brilliant 
woodland  scenery  with  wonderful  and  tender  enect,  we  soon  left  the 
more  frequented  rides,  and  turned  sharp  oiF  down  a  bye-path  leading 
direct  to  a  little  thin  wood  of  larch  and  firs,  looming  somewhat 
lighter  against  the  dark  background  of  the  greater  and  more  sombre 
woods  beyond.  Every  now  and  again,  we  came  across  scattered 
knots  of  graceful  dun  deer,  which  had  strayed  away  from  the  great 
main  body  consisting  of  over  a  thousand  head.  These  shy  hermits 
instantly  jumped  up  from  their  lying-ground,  alarmed  perhaps  at  the 
unwonted  appearance  of  the  game-cart  in  those  far-oiF  solitudes,  and 
went  scouring  away  across  the  slopes,  stopping  invariably  when  they 
got  to  a  safe  distance  away,  tossing  their  heads  in  defiance  and 
clashing  their  spreading  horns.  Wood-pigeons  dashed  up  from  the 
trees  at  every  side,  the  sunlight  glinting  on  their  blueish-gray  wings 
and  barred  backs,  and  went  soaring  away  on  their  broad  powerful 
pinions,  while  little  swarms  of  artful  thievish  jackdaws  made  the  air 
musical  with  their  sharp  shrill  cries. 

At  the  wood  side  at  last,  and  then  I  got  a  peep  at  the  redoubtable 
Pape,  an  old-&shioned  gun  as  my  friend  had  said,  but  beyond  all 
doubt  a  splendidly  finished  weapon.  There  was  a  man  ready  at  this 
point  to  take  charge  of  the  game-cart,  and  having  filled  the  bags  with 
cartridges  we  were  eager  to  start  upon  the  fray.  Hardly  had  we  got 
ten  yards  into  the  wood,  my  heart  beating  as  usual  with  joyful  anti- 
cipation, when  1  saw  Arthur  pop  Pape  up  quickly  to  his  shoulder, 
bis  head  drooped  a  trifle  downwards,  a  sharp  clane  followed,  a  bunny 
jumped  a  yard  high  out  of  the  yellow  and  brown  bracken  thirty  yaras 
away,  and  then  fell  stone  dead. 

'^  Good  shot  indeed,  Arthur !"  cried  I,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
keeper  hissed  out,  '^  Rabbit  in  front,  sir !''  I  swung  round  quickly^ 
and  just  catching  sight  of  Mr.  Brer's  white  scut,  flourished  aloft^ 
preparatory  to  his  diving  down  to  his  own  old  home  or  somebody  else's 
— 1  don't  suppose  it  mattered  much,  considering  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation — slapped  at  him  with  the  right-hand  barrel  and — killed 
him  as  dead  as  a  door-nail  ? — No,  dear  boy,  I  didn't.  I  simply  and 
unmistakeably  shot  about  two  feet  above  him,  while  at  the  very 
same  instant  a  ringing  bang-bang  on  my  right  proclaimed  the  fact 
that  my  friend  had  stopped  a  couple  right  and  left,  in  such  style  as 
gave  them  no  chance  of  leaving  even  the  legacy  of  a  parting  kick  to 
their  many  and  numerous  friends.  Never  mind ;  my  hour  of  triumph 
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was  yet  to  come.  As  we  got  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  wood, 
game  was  on  foot  on  all  sides.  A  tearing  great  cock  jumped  up 
just  in  front  of  Grundy,  with  a  rush  and  rattle  of  his  strong 
wings  that  sounded  like  the  noise  of  a  lot  of  machinery  bands  tear- 
ing {round,  and  so,  by  way  of  giving  me  a  chance,  that  worthy 
instantly  ducked  his  head  so  as  to  leave  me  the  land  open  for  a 
shot.  Arthur,  however,  was  exactly  in  front,  and  as  I  never  throw 
half  a  chance  away  where  a  gun  is  concerned,  I  let  the  bird  go  clear, 
only  to  see  him  fidl  dead  as  a  bundle  of  wood  at  the  instant  he 
crossed  my  friend's  line.  By  way  of  reward^  a  rabbit  dashed  out  of 
a  clump  of  dead  ferns,  and  flew  great  guns  across  the  open,  straight 
for  a  bank  full  of  briers.  I  calmly  laid  Mr.  Bland  along  the  broad  of 
his  flying  back,  and  getting  that  fatal  little  brass  sight  between  the 
tips  of  his  ears,  pulled  trigger — Pong !  Chung  !  spoke  the  echoes 
of  the  woods.  There  was  wailing  in  the  homes  of  his  ancestors, 
for,  struck  with  the  full  charge,  he  crumpled  up  like  a  wintry  leaf, 
and  would  never  teach  any  of  his  children  to  **  lie  low  **  any  more. 
Poor  old  Brer  Rabbit,  he  had  made  a  regular  muddle  of  it.  I  had 
just  popped  another  cartridge  into  the  chamber,  and  was  proudly 
stalking  across  to  pick  him  up,  when  a  perfectly  huge  pheasant  actually 
had  the  cheek — there,  friend  Baily,  as  poor  Magwitch  said,  ^*  I  ain't 
agoing  to  be  low,  dear  boy," — well,  the  audacity  then,  to  nearly 
cause  me  palpitation  of  the  heart — ^I  did  have  spasm  of  the  glottis,  or 
something  very  near  it— by  jumping  up  right  under  my  very  nose, 
and  go  tearing  away  throu^  those  trees  like  the  bonny  burnished 
rocketter  he  was.  Indignation  literally  overpowered  me.  It  was 
really  too  much,  so  that,  invoking  Bland's  aid,  I  ^'  purwailed  on  him 
to  stop,"  in  such  style  that,  hitting  him  clean  through  the  head,  he 
fell  a  heap  of  glossy  painted  plumage,  with  not  a  feather  out  of  place. 
He  was  a  very  heavy  old  English  bird,  and  with  the  most  beautifully- 
shaped  and  coloured  head,  neck,  and  saddle  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined.  Indeed  he  was  such  an  exceptionally  grand  fellow  that  I 
almost  wish  I  had  begged  him  to  set  up.  This  little  wood  gave  us 
some  right  excellent  shooting,  and  what  with  a  cock  here  and  there, 
and  a  capital  sprinkling  of  rabbits,  the  bag  even  thus  early  began  to 
look  eminently  respectable. 

At  the  further  side  of  the  wood,  and  seated  upon  some  fellen  logs 
of  timber,  we  came  upon  the  little  knot  of  beaters  which  Grundy 
had  called  together  for  service  upon  the  occasion.  Clark,  the  second 
keeper,  a  man  of  stem  hard  face,  lithe  and  sinewy,  and,  I  should 
think,  an  exceedingly  good  man  in  his  place,  was  detailed  off  as  my 
special  henchman,  and  quickly  slung  the  cartridge^bag  over  his 
shoulder.  He  had  with  him  a  handsome  black  retriever,  as  keen 
and  good  as  gold,  which  followed  close  at  his  heels  and  never  left 
them,  only  emitting  every  now  and  then  a  little  whimper  of  im- 
patience. Between  this  wood  and  the  next — a  thick  heavy  cover 
which  it  was  intended  the  men  should  beat  through — there  was  a 
far-spreading  stretch  of  up-hill  and  down-dale  sort  of  ground,  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  tall  waving  Spanish  grass.     With  the  sun 
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sliintng  full  upon  it,  and  the  datk  wood  bounding  it  on  either  hand, 
this  grass  crop  glowed  silvery  white,  and  was  ^gh  enough  to  com- 
pletely cover  all  ground-game.  Clark  took  up  position  on  my  left ; 
then  came  a  row  of  beaters,  Grundy  in  the  middle,  and  Arthur  at 
the  further  side.  As  we  started,  'die  keeper  whbpered  to  me  to 
keep  my  eyes  wide  open  for  a  hare,  and,  curiously  enough,  not 
twenty  yards  out,  up  jumped  puss  from  her  snug  warm  form,  and 
'went  lolloping  through  die  tall  grass,  the  tips  of  Iwr  ears  only  being 
just  visible.  ^Mark  hare,  sirT  cried  Claric,  in  low  excited  tones. 
**Look  to  your  left,  sir  ! — ^look  where  the  grass  is  a-waving!" 

I  saw  her  as  quickly  as  he  did,  and  getting  on  to  her  ears  as  she 
was  going  straight  away  from  me,  I  pulled  the  full-choke  barrel  and 
rolled  her  over  as  desM  as  a  stone.  Away  went  Sailor  at  a  word 
from  Clark,  and  brought  her  back  in  his  mouth  at  a  hand-gallop,  a 
sight  to  my  mind  worth  a  lot  of  battue  business.  It  was  a  clinking 
good  shot,  aWiou^,  a  la  Mrs.  Gamp,  I  says  it  as  shouldn't,  for  she 
was  hit  fair  and  clean  through  the  head,  and  lay  killed  fifty  yards  away, 
ff  the  distance  measured  was  an  inch.  A  minute  afterwards  I  heard 
Arthur's  gun  rattle  out,  and  Grundy,  crossing  out  from  die  line, 
picked  puss  up,  the  sun  shining  full  upon  the  soft  white  fur  along 
her  belly,  and  inside  her  no-longer  agile  and  muscular  hinder  limbs. 

"  Now  J.  P.,  old  fellow,**  cried  my  friend,  as  we  gained  the  head 
of  the  wood  and  stopped  for  a  few  moments  for  a  "dhraw  of  the 
dhudeen  ;"  **  Here,  please  play  light  with  the  hares.  My  father  does 
not  want  any  killed  in  this  wood.  Anything  else,  bar  of  course 
hens  and  foxes,  youMl  do  as  you  like  with.  You'll  take  this  side, 
and  go  right  down  to  the  bottom,  while  I  take  the  other.  The 
wood  at  the  end  is  very  narrow,  so  when  shooting  mind  you  keep  a 
smart  look-out  for  my  cap.  You'd  better  take  cartridges  with  you, 
for  we  shall  want  every  man  at  the  top-end,  on  account  of  its  width.** 

I  half  filled  the  pocket  of  my  shooting-coat,  and  jumping  the 
fence,  tramped  away  across  a  lot  of  heart-breaking  ploughed  land, 
land  which  made  me  puiF  and  sob  rarely,  until  I  got  to  the  taH  grass 
and  ferns,  bounding  the  margin  of  the  wood.  Fifty  yards  below 
the  point  where  I  struck  the  trees,  there  unhappily  ensued  a  per- 
fectly fiendish  and  diabolical  uproar  in  and  amongst  the  interlaced 
boughs.  It  began,  I  say,  the  very  moment  I  got  close ;  and  behold, 
I  saw  a  huge  Jabberwocky  sort  of  a  bird  pounding  along  over  the 
tops  of  the  firs  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Confound 
that  Bland  I  He's  everlastingly  poking  his  nose  in  amongst  other 
people's  affairs,  and  exactly  where  he's  not  wanted.  How  the  [deuce 
could  I  help  it  t  They  shouldn't  breed  'em  so  big.  Of  coitrse  I 
did.  Got  on  the  nation  blamey  thing  like  one  o'clock,  and  cut  him 
down  like  a  precious  leaf.  What  a  thump  he  gave ! — ^for  all  the  world 
like  a  falling  Fenian,  as  coming  down  like  a  rocket-stick  he  hit  the 
soddened  moss-grown  grountu  In  I  went  after  him.  ^  Bravo ! 
another  splendid  cock,  old  chap  !"  I  chuckled  to  mvself,  and  thought 
how  joUy  *  brillig  "  it  all  was,  and  what  an  awfiil  old  **  Slithey  Tove  * 
I  was,  *^  gyring  and  gimbling  through  the  wabe,"  and  killing  cocks 
Kke  winkmg.     When  I  got  up  to  the  place,  oh,  my  mother !  it 
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wasfit  a  him  at  all!  It  was  a  her;  and  I  felt  as  Cain  ought  to 
have  felt,  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not,  of  course ;  but  all  I 
know  is  that  I  thanked  my  lucky  stars  that  ancient  retainer  did  not 
see  me  lugging  the  guilty  thing  out  of  the  wood,  with  an  expres- 
sion, I  perfectly  well  know,  painted  on  my  unlucky  face,  which  meant,, 
if  any  one  had  been  able  to  read  it  correctly,  that  I  wished  I  had 
been  buried  deep  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Well,  there  was 
no  help  for  it ;  and  Arthur  said,  pleasantly  and  cordially,  ^'  What  mat- 
ters, there  are  plenty  more,  old  man."  I  tried  to  forget  it.  But 
dear  me,  so  there  are,  and  whatever  symptoms  I  experienced  then, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  I  feel  positively  reckless  about  it. 

Just  my  luck.  When  I  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  wood,  I 
took  up  position  behind  an  old  tree,  which  gave  me  a  splendid  view 
right  across  a  lot  of  open  ground,  and  up  a  narrow  drive  leading 
into  the  interior  of  the  thickets.  I  counted  about  nineteen  hares, 
and  left  off  then,  that  deliberately  came  and  perched  themselves — I 
repeat  it,  perched  themselves  right  in  front  of  me,  and  each 
and  every  one  of  which  exasperatingly  began  titivating  himself 
with  his  fore-paws,  or  scratching  his  nose.  ^^And  you  couldn't 
shoot  ? "  says  somebody.  No ;  certainly  not ;  and  so  I  began 
humming  inwardly,  not  daring  to  make  a  noise,  '*How  doth  the 
little  busy  bee,"  &c.  There  was  one  insulting  creature — a  female, 
I'll  warrant  $  no  member  of  the  male  persuasion  would  have  ever 
had  so  much  confounded  [assurance — and  she  composedly  and  grace- 
fully came,  loppetty  loppetty,  down  the  drive,  her  ears  pricked  up, 
eagerly  listening  to  far-off  noises  which  I'll  swear  I  never  heard, 
and  stopped  exactly  in  front  of  my  tree.  She  was  not  two  yards 
away,  and  so  close  that  I  could  see  the  roll  of  her  beautiful  large 
hazel-rimmed  eye,  and  watch  the  play  of  the  wind  amongst  her  soft 
silky  fur.  Tap,  tap  !  A  faint  far-off  sound,  more  like  an  echo 
than  anything  else,  of  the  beaters'  sticks  on  the  stems  of  the  trees. 
Up  went  her  ears,  then  down  again,  and  there  held  close,  until 
they  were  almost  lost  in  the  long  silky  fur.  She  drew  her  head 
back  gracefully,  and  squatted  close  to  the  fern-patched  ground.  I 
stood  watching  her,  the  beautiful  wild  creature,  hardly  daring  to 
draw  my  breath.  Tap,  tap,  tap.  Far-off  shouts  are  heard.  ^^  Hie 
on  dog  I  Hie  on  Jet  1 "  Bang,  bang  !  bellowed  out  Arthur's  gun. 
That,  at  any  rate,  was  close  at  hand ;  and  so  with  one  spring  she 
was  gone  away  down  the  ride,  never  for  one  minute,  I  verily 
believe,  dreaming  that  death  had  been  within  two  feet  of  her  nose. 
Two  minutes  after,  a  grand  old  dog-fox  came  loping  down  the 
ride ;  and  behold,  he  must  also  stop  to  listen  close  to  my  tree.  I 
could  have  almost  touched  him ;  but  unlike  the  hare,  and  perhaps 
catching  a  sniff  of  my  presence,  he  bowled  me  in  a  minute,  and 
drawing  up  his  lips  in  ugly  fashion,  showed  me  a  rare  row  of 
shining  white  grinders,  snarling  viciously  the  while.  The  hackles 
on  his  neck  bristled  up  just  like  an  angry  dog's,  and  for  one  second 
I  fancied  he  meant  making  a  jump  at  me.  Now  I  don'c  mind 
mad  dogs  or  Bengal  tigers  a  bit — ^rather  like  'cm,  in  a  cage — but  I 
decidedly  bar  wild  uneducated  foxes^  with  no  sense  of  culture  or  art 
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about  them,  and  no  knowledge  of  sunflowers  or  old  china.  So  also 
I  bar  close  contact  with  modern  mashers^  Salvation  army  cadets. 
Hallelujah  lasses,  and  boarding-schopl  girls  ;  so  that,  if  he  had  come 
with  a  rush,  I  have  wondered  several  times  since  what  that  wretched 
Bland  would  have  said.  It's  impossible  to  say,  but  Til  bet  a  sovereign 
he  would  have  been  very  angry,  and  perhaps  shouted  out  as  loud  as 
he  could. 

Hallo !  Rat-a-tat-tat ;  close,  too,  this  time  ;  Prut,  prut,  chooh  ! 
**  Rabbit  in  front,"  said  I  to  myself,  catching  sight  of  one  going 
through  tke  ferns.  Quite  so ;  and  in  another  second  there  was  a 
slight  noise,  and  the  rabbit  had  ceased  from  troubling  about  any 
further  sublunary  aiFairs  for  good.  Arthur's  gun  was  rattling  out 
merrily  every  now  and  then,  and  I  saw  two  cocks  come  sailing 
towards  me,  which  somehow  mysteriously  made  a  mistake  on  their 
journey,  and  came  down  head  foremost.  Pape  was  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  I'll  warrant ;  and  presently,  to  add  to  another  rabbit  or  two, 
I  got  a  long-tailed  gentleman  fairly  in  front  of  my  right-hand 
barrel,  and  toppled  him  earthward  ;  while  towards  the  finish  we  got 
splendid  fun  with  both  fur  and  feather.  The  next  bit  of  wood  was 
a  long  thin  patch,  separated  from  the  other  by  a  big  ploughed -field, 
and  here,  it  was  said,  a  hare  was  fair  prey.  There  was  one  there 
that  I'll  bet  a  guinea  was  very  sorry  for  it.  She  came  out  of  the 
wood  just  in  front  of  Clark,  who  was  coming  across  to  me  with  the 
cartridges,  and  went  great  guns  across  the  plough,  springing  from 
tump  to  tump  of  earth  with  the  agility  of  an  opera-dancer  and 
the  grace  of  a  fawn.  Poor  puss !  she  fell  to  my  right-hand  barrel, 
and  never  moved  a  limb;  and  this  also  was  a  shot  which  fully  tested 
the  killing  powers  and  hard-hitting  of  my  gun.  A  few  more  rabbits 
and  a  bird  or  two,  the  latter  falling  chiefly  to  my  friend,  completed 
the  morning's  work,  and  then  it  was  suggested  that  we  should  lunch, 
and  afterwards  try  partridge-driving. 

Now  no  man  played  a  more  conspicuous  and  important  part  in 
that  ceremony  of  luncheon  than  I  did.  Primarily  I  had  a  long,  long 
pull  and  a  strong,  strong  pull  from  an  earthenware  flagon  with  a 
silver  rim  to  it,  fmed  to  me  brim  with  real  nut-brown  ale.  I  wish  I 
had  one  now.  As  it  is,  a  modest  quencher  of  fourpenny  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  thinking  of  my  luncheon,  I  ftirly  dread  the 
re-appearance  ot  the  cold  mutton  at  dinner  for  the  third  time.  Cold 
pheasant  was  not  a  circumstance,  while  beef  tongue,  marmalade  sand- 
wiches, mince  pies,  grapes,  sponge  cake,  and  old  brown  sherry  resolved 
themselves  into  mere  fleeting  dreams.  Lying  on  my  back  afterwards, 
a  thick  rug  having  been  spread  over  the  rerns,  and  watching  the  blue 
smoke  from  an  old  clay  curling  lazily  upwards  to  the  clouds,  my 
mind  was  at  entire  peace  with  the  world, and  I  really  don't  think  I  cared 
a^brass  farthing  for  my  cousin  Jemima  or  my  worst  enemy.  It  is  well 
that  I  have  something  to  boast  of,  because  if  ever  human  being 
made  an  egregious  idiot  of  himself  in  trying  to  shoot  driven  par- 
tridges it  was,  if  you  please,  me.  The  little  army  of  beaters  and 
keepers,  havmg  sticks  with  tiny  white  flags  attached,  were  despatched 
upon  a  long  detour  round  the  country.  At  a  given  point  they  formed 
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in  line  again,  and  come  straight  across  the  fields^  So  did  the  par- 
tridges, with  the  rapidity  of  a  greedy  lawyer  grabbing  a  fee  for  doing 
nothing,  or  an  express  train  with  no  breaks  attached  and  driven  by  a 
mad  driver.  Arthur  and  I  were  posted  at  the  bottom  of  a  hollow,  and 
the  partridges  cane  over  a  ridse  of  rising  wooded  ground  in  our 
front.  Came  over  did  I  say  ?  Well,  it  is  true  they  did,  but  in  the  man- 
ner  whereof,  if  any  one  can  imagine  it,  of  a  sparrowhawk  with  a  squib 
tied  to  his  tail  coming  down  wind,  and  say,  a  jer  falcon  close  behind 
him  going  to  swallow  both  him  and  the  squib.  Well  that's  something 
like  the  pace  of  a  driven  partridge.  I  grieve  to  think  of  the  number  of 
cartridges  exploded  for  such  very  small  results.  Naturally  my  friend 
beat  me  into  a  cocked-bat,  dropping  a  bird  now  and  again  like  a  work- 
man, and  so,  for  the  time  being,  rape  reigned  triumphant  Indeed 
I  only  killed  one  bird  downright  clean  and  well,  and  that  came  down 
like  a  cannon-ball.  There  was  one  or  two,  I  regret  to  say,  that  went 
away  badly  wounded ;  and  if  there  is  one  thing  that  I  mortally  hate 
and  detest  above  all  others,  it  is  to  hit  a  game  bird,  or  indeed  any 
other  living  creature,  and  leave  it  possibly  to  a  lingering  death. 

Ta  me  belonged  the  honour  of  the  last  shot  of  the  day.  Light 
was  ck>fting  rs^pidly  in,  and  the  hour  appointed  for  dinner  was  ^*  no 
that  far,''  as  a  Scotchman  would  say.  Hence,  we  made  the  best  of 
our  way  to  the  game^art,  where  a  really  capital  all-round  bag  proved 
that  both  my  friend,  and  myself  had  held  fairly  straight  during  the 
day.  '^  Home  "  was  the  word,  and  guns  having  been  packed  away, 
the  old  horse  began  to  jog  quickly  towards  his  stable.  Many  a 
splendid  covey  of  birds  were  passed  feeding,  close  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  taking,  no  more  notice  of  us  than  if  we  had  been  so  many 
wooden  images.  Then  came  a  pretty,  old  farm-house  with  a  lot  of 
handsome,  well-fed  cattle  grouped  in  the  straw-yard,  in  front,  and 
busy  with  their  night's  allowance  of  hay.  Close  to  the  house,  and 
in  the  field  beyond,  there  stood  three  or  four  hay-ricks,  and  as  we 
drove  past  them,  daL,  but  there  was  a  glorious  old  cock-pheasant 
feeding  close  up  to  the  hedge  dividing  the  field  from  the  road,  and 
as  unconcerned  as  possible. 

^^  Drive  past  £or  a  bit,  Baker,"  said  Arthur  m  low  tones.  ^'  We'll 
have  that  fellow.  Now,  J.  P.,  out  you  go.  Creep  gently  down  the 
road,  and  you  take  one  side  of  the  stacks  and  I  the  other..  Steady — 
don't  let  him.  hear  you,"  he  whispered  as  a  final  caution,  and  so  we 
started« 

As  luck  would  ha:rc  it,  just  as  we  got  into  the  field  the  beauty  gpt 
up  on  my  side  of  the  stacks  with  a  rare  clattering  of  wings,  and  went 
powdering  away  across  the  field,  just  as  hard  as  he  could  pelt.  He 
was  about  thirty  yards  away,  and,  getting  well  on  to  his  head,  I 
pulled  the  trigger,  having  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  fall  plump  to 
mother  earth,,  without  a  struggle  or  a  motion  of  his  wings. 

^'  Very  clean  shot  indeed  J.  P."  cried  my  friend  at  my  back,  as  I 
started  to  retrieve  the  bird.  "  Very  clean.  And  now  what  do  you 
say  to  a  cigar  on  the  road  home  1 " 

^*  Carried,  without  x  dissenting  vote,  I  should  think..  What  a 
heavy  bisd^  Axtbur  L" 
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<*  Vefy  indeed,  and  as  fat  as  a  mola  There  are  far  Coo  many 
cocks  as  it  is^  so  I'm  glad  you  downed  hiou  How  beautiful  the  dear 
old  place  looks  yonder — see,  through  the  trees  there,  with  all  those 
lights  gUmmering  in  the  windows !  ' 

Beautiful  indeed — ^nay,  more  than  beautiful,  for  it  is  one  of  the 

few  grand  old  ancestral  homes  left,  M4iere  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 

railway  near,  and  where  rare  wild  birds  resort  to  the  far-^tretching 

silent  woods.     Half  an  hour  later  I  was  donning  that  stupid  hideous 

dress  deemed  necessary  by  civilized  society  and  which  a  man  has  to 

assume  when  he  eats  his  dinner,  unless  he  would  be  considered 

as  one  degree  above  the    condition  of  an  ordinary  Yahoo*     It 

was  a  right  royaUy  beautiful  room,  lit  by  waxen  candles  and  the  jolly 

light  of  a  noble  fire.  A  careAd  hand  had  laid  all  my  modem  frippery, 

in  the  shape  of  white  ties,  clean  linen,  dress*coat,  and  heaven  knows 

what  besides,  upon  a  low  bed  hung  gorgeously,  as  were  the  walls 

themselves,  with  splendid  and  almost  priceless  tapestry  of  blue  and 

silver*     On  that  very  couch  had  lain  the  august  head  of  the  once 

stately  and  mighty  Elizabeth  of  England  :  she  who  ruled  the  whole 

world  with  the  grand  undaunted  front  of  a  lion-hearted  woman.  A  very 

queen  among  queens,  yet  a  woman  whose  best  friend  could  hardly 

say  of  her  that  she  recognised  the  beauty  of  charity  or  knew  the 

meaning  of  loving  womanly  pity.     Gadzooks,  s'death  and  all  the 

rest  of  it,  but  it  made  my  very  flesh  creep  I     Fancy  the  horrible 

pro&nity  of  daring  to  desecrate  such  a  couch  with  modem  unmen* 

tionables,  which  might  once  have  been  even  ticketed,  ^'In  this 

style  ly.  6d.  'M    If  I  had  seen  the  phantom  of  the  insulted  queen 

standing  with  erect  head  towermg  over  her  crimped  and  pleated 

ruflF,  flashing  eyes  and  quivering  nostrils,  and  pointing  at  me  with  out-^ 

stretched  hand,  I  should  not  have  been  one  whit  surprised.     I  felt 

relieved  then,  when  I  went  timidly  forward  to  assume  my  dinner 

garb,  felt  relieved  I  say,  aye  and  thankful,  that  the  shades  of  stout 

old  Frobisher  and  doughty  Hawkins,  or  eke  perhaps  the  daring  Drake 

himself,  did  not  msh  from  the  arras — ^I  know  that  last  word  is  all 

right  anyhow — and  smite  me  to  the  very  chine  with  a  shadowy 

sword.     I  felt  still  better  when  I  heard  Arthur's  voice  at  the  door 

saying —  s^ 

'**  Come,  J.  P.   What,  not  tied  that  masher  bow  yet  ?     Why  we 
shall  have  the  soup  getting  cold !  " 
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Meteorologists  are  at  fault.  Their  record  of  mild  seasons  has 
been  beaten.  The  skate-makers  have  thrown  up  the  sponge,  and 
the  winter  of  1883-84  still  goes  on  its  soft  green  way  rejoicing. 
Rude  Boreas  has  undoubtedly  had  a  look  in  periodically,  and  shaken 
us  in  our  saddles,  but  trifles  such  as  these  have  neither  blasted  the 
hopes,,nor  the  pleasure  of  the  tme  hunting  man.    ^^  For'ard  1 "  is  still. 
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the  cry,  but,  alas !  there  is  yet  only  another  month  before  the 
curtain  must  &1I,  and  peace  reign  once  more  in  Foxland.  How  is 
it,  dear  Baily,  that  we  fail  to  get  up  sufficient  excitement  over  a 
day's  shooting  to  enable  us  to  pen  you  a  yarn,  telling  you  how  we 
killed  ever  so  many  score  pheasants,  nippy  bunnies,  and  poor  lobber- 
ing  hares.  How  that  we  took  the  rocketers  successfully  at  such  and 
such  an  angle,  and  tailored  them  at  another,  and  how  such  and  such 
a  friend  shot  badly,  and  such  and  such  another  friend  bragged,  or 
shot  jealously,  and  how  the  lunch  was  not  the  worst  part  of  the 
day,  and  a  sore  shoulder  and  ft  headache  the  net  result  of  the  enter- 
tainment? Is  it  not  because  that  one  day's  shooting  is  so  like 
another,  that  it  hardly  gives  food  for  an  after-dinner  chat,  and  to 
talk  of  shooting  without  being  egotistical  is  not  the  easiest  or  most 
imcommon  thing  in  the  world  to  do?  Whereas  the  unbounded 
variety  of  hunting,  its  moving  and  unexpected  incidents,  its  unfailing 
means  of  producing  character,  its  exposure  of  human  weaknesses 
and  superhuman  strength,  its  tender  hold  on  vulgar  sympathy,  and 
its  lasting  connection  with  dear  old  English  pluck,  make  it  a  theme 
that  the  more  it  is  worn  the  better  it  becomes  the  wearer. 

In  such  a  plethora  of  sport,  I  hardly  know  where  to  pick  up  the 
thread  of  my  discourse.  The  Shropshire  have  **  continued  the 
wheel/'  Their  afternoon  from  Middle  Park  on  the  Battlefield  day 
was  a  brilliant  forty-five  minutes,  that,  despite  a  few  ploughs  to  stare 
with  towards  Preston  Gubbald,  led  them  over  a  nice  line  parallel 
with  the  G.  W,  R,  towards  Shrewsbury,  as  if  for  Berwick,  and  then 
turning  back  came  to  a  satis&ctory  conclusion  in  the  open  close  to 
Leaton  Station.  Their  day  at  the  kennels  was  quite  out  of  the 
common.  Preston  Springs  was  the  scene  of  its  commencement, 
from  which  hounds  ran  like  mad  towards  Wem,  crossed  the  L.  and 
N.  W.  towards  Coton  Hall,  and  then  gradually  swinging  right- 
handed,  recrossed  the  railway,  and  their  fox  was  pulled  down  as  he 
vainly  tried  to  journey  Prees  way ;  it  was  a  racing  spin  throughout, 
and  those  that  courted  distinction  had  to  be  very  often  in  the  air. 
The  day  was  yet  young,  so  they  trotted  off  to  Lear,  and  were  soon 
set  going  again,  with  an  equally  grand  scent,  to  Morton  Corbett  and 
Foye  coppice,  where  the  river  Roden  rolled  its  turbid  waters  across 
their  path,  and  before  a  bridge  could  be  reached  the  hounds  had  gone 
into  another  parish.  Such  a  ^*  scatteration  "  of  pink  and  black  was 
hardlv  ever  seen,  but  to-day  it  was  not  fated  that  even  the  most 
fibbulous  of  followers  could  declare  that  he  alone  picked  up  the 
hounds  and  saw  the  finish.  One  and  all  went  home  no  wiser  than 
if  fox  and  hounds  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  aforesaid  river. 
Report  had  it  next  day  that  the  whips  picked  up  the  hounds  at  night- 
fall about  the  rocks  at  Hawkstone.  What  a  glorious  afternoon  they 
must  have  had  all  to  themselves ! 

Curiously  enough  the  next  day  was  in  some  respects  the  counter- 
part of  this.  Uffington  was  the  fixture,  and  Holly  Coppice  answered 
happily  to  its  morning  callers.  The  fox  eave  them  a  pretty  ring 
down  by  Sundorne  Castle  and  lake,  and  yielded  his  brush  before  hs 
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could  regain  Haughmond  HilL  Poynton  Springs  held  a  brace,  and 
while  Thatcher  was  busy  with  one  in  covert,  the  quick  eye  of  the 
first  whip  espied  a  fox  creeping  awav  for  Matthew's  Coppice,  and 
close  to  his  brush  came  six  couple  of  hounds.  This  was  too  tempt- 
ing a  bait  for  the  fiivoured  few  who  were  on  that  side  of  the  covert. 
^  Should  he  stop  them  ?  "  "  Oh,  dear  no,  Thatcher  would  be  there 
directly."  "  Let  'em  go,"  as  old  Warwick  would  have  said  to  the 
slipper,  and  they  fairly  raced  like  greyhounds  over  those  broad  erass 
fields  to  Acton  Reynold,  across  the  park,  and  up  to  Grinshill,  where 
one  hound  actually  coursed  his  fox,  and  turned  him  before  he  could 
gain  the  fence.  Once  on  the  hill  he  dodged  them  a  trifle,  and  then 
they  drove  him  along  merrily  over  the  railway,  near  Yorton 
Station,  until  he  beat  them  in  a  larch  plantation  beyond.  The 
select  few  who  enioyed  this  gallop  had  of  course  to  stand  the 
anathemas  of  the  disappointed  brigade.  The  first  man  whom  they 
could  overhaul  was  so  dead  beaten  that  he  had  dismounted  and  was 
sorrowfully  eyeing  his  steed,  and  all  the  response  they  could  elicit 

finom  him  as  to  where  the  hounds  had  gone,  were,  **  D this 

hearse  horse."  I  could  give  you  much  more  of  the  Shropshire 
good  things,  the  Cressage  and  Shawbury  days  to  wit,  but  quantum 
suffm    There  are  others  awaiting  their  turn. 

I  have  got  into  hot  water  for  my  remarks  about  Thatcher  in  the 
first  part  of  my  article  last  month.  The  fact  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  he  has  vastly  improved  in  his  energy  and  riding,  and  has 
shown  undeniable  sport.  The  way  he  turns  out  his  hounds  does 
him  the  greatest  credit,  and  they  are  in  every  sense  a  grand  pack  at 
the  present  moment.  If  Shropshire  hunting  men  were  polled  now, 
Thatcher  would  carry  the  day,  and  the  horn  next  season,  and  he  is 
ably  seconded  by  two  as  ^xxl  whips  as  ever  followed  hounds. 
Mr.  Lonsdale  is  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  probably  nothing  that 
I  can  say  M'ill  have  any  weight  in  the  matter.  In  any  case,  if 
Thatcher  has  a  successor,  he  will  have  no  easy  task  set  him  to  win 
his  spurs  in  Shropshire.  Lord  Hill  places  great  reliance  on  Thatcher 
as  an  excellent  servant,  and  he  certainly  does  justice  to  him  by 
mounting  him  on  first-rate  cattle. 

Sir  Watkin  is  better,  and  Wales  rejoices  accordingly.    His  enemy 

the  County  Court  Judge  has  been  considerately  removed  to  another 

sphere 

*^  Where  the  Welshmen  cease  from  troubling, 
And  the  Judge  will  be  at  rest," 

by  a  sportsmanlike  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Sir  Watkin's  bile  will 
flow  once  more  in  its  accustomed  channel. 

His  hounds  have  had  several  days  of  which  to  be  proud.  Perhaps 
their  Broughton  day  has  been  the  best  since  my  last  budget — a 
diflicult  day  to  describe,  as  they  careered  at  first  over  the  vale  to  the 
Cheshire  hills,  and  then  back  again  to  the  scene  of  their  start,  and 
failed  to  inflict  death  upon  their  hunted  fox,  although  they  had  been 
running  at  varying  pace  for  three  long  hours,  to  the  entire  satis- 
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faction  of  the  bipeds,  and  utter  pumpification  of  the  quadrupeds. 
Hardwick  has  had  a  good  show  of  foxes  this  year,  and  Halston  too 
has  produced  a  gallop,  and  so  has  Woodhouse ;  but  Cardan  was  a 
terrible  failure  on  the  Aldersey  day — a  three-legged  one  was  all  that 
a  long  day's  draw  could  produce ;  but  then  hunting  has  its  uncer- 
tainties, and  this  was  destined  to  be  an  example  thereof.  Whit- 
church has  yielded  just  such  another  example,  with  Sandford  and 
Cloverley  foxless,  and  only  Shavington  to  save  the  blank  day ;  but 
courage^  man  ami^  try  it  once  more.     I  did. 

It  was  Saturday,  the  i6th,  and  as  bitter  an  east  wind  blew  over 
the  high  ground  where  grows  Peel's  gorse  as  ever  blasted  an  invalid's 
hope  of  breathing  his  native  spring  air  again.  A  fox  was  away 
before  half  the  cavalcade  had  reached  the  rendezvous  \  but  the  start 
after  him  was  a  £ulure — scarce  half  the  pack  answering  to  Goodall's 
horn,  and  before  they  had  gone  six  fields  he  threw  up  the  sponge 
and  returned  to  the  gorse.  Again  a  fox  broke  at  exactly  the  same 
spot,  and  again  the  horn  blew  ineffectually.  A  third  fox  broke,  and 
once  more  neither  huntsmen  nor  whips  could  prevail  on  a  hound  to 
leave  that  impenetrable  little  cover.  A  cruel  Ate  for  the  field,  who 
huddled,  and  crowded  under  the  hedge-row  on  the  top  of  the  hiU, 
and  had  long  cooled  over  the  slight  warmth  of  the  five  minutes' 
gallop  that  had  opened  the  ball.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
interesting  gossip  of  a  clipping  day  with  the  South  Cheshire  from 
Hurlestone  to  the  hills — forty  minutes  over  the  choicest  of  Corbet's 
Vale,  every  inch  of  which  was  a  race,  and  the  bare  idea  of  which 
was  equal  to  a  whisky  hot — at  that  moment  we  should  have 
retired  altogether  from  the  scene,  which  for  nearly  an  hour  was  the 
miserable  fiasco  of  trying  to  drive  out  one  or  more  detestable  stay* 
at-home  foxes,  until  at  last  Mr.  Wynne  kindly  ordered  the  surrender 
to  be  sounded  on  behalf  of  the  pack,  and  we  drew  off  discomfited 
and  nearly  frozen. 

'^To  Ash!"  This  has  a  magic  ring  on  a  Whitchurch  field. 
We  felt  the  cold  no  longer,  for  were  we  not  trotting  merrily  along 
those  three  miles  towards  the  low-lying  green  pastures,  which  verily 
were  made  to  be  galloped  over.  The  gorse  itself,  or  rather  the 
snug  little  wood  thickened  and  made  up  with  gorse,  slopes  slightly 
to  the  south-east,  while  on  the  western  for  higher  ground  stretches 
the  big  fields,  through  which  is  plainly  to  be  traced  the  steeplechase 
course,  only  awaiting  the  flags  to  be  put  up  next  week,  when  Sir 
Watkin's,  the  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  North  Staffordshire  hunts 
will  meet  to  do  their  best  over  it.  Of  this  more  anon.  To-day 
Lord  Combermere  is  present  to  see  his  favourite  covert  drawn,  and 
there  is  scarce  a  vacancy  in  the  usual  lusty  cohort  from  round  the 
Wrekin,  or  Dairyshire,  as  they  draw  up  at  the  first  gateway  by  the 
covert  side,  and  Goodall  disappears  with  his  pack  into  its  mazes. 
It  is  nearly  1.30  p.m.,  and  our  suspense  is  a  short  one,  for  imme- 
diately an  animal  born  to  be  hunted  appears  on  the  scene,  crossing 
the  3oacre  field  in  which  we  are,  as  much  as  to  say,  '^  Here  I  am, 
ladies  and  gentlemeni  catch  me  if  you  can \*  and  verily  he  showed 
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himaelf  off  to  perfecdon,  whisking  his  bfush  aa  be  reaches  the  first 
fence,  and  popping  through  it  dose  to  the  made-up  steeplechase 
jump  !     Ah,  how  many  a  heart  of  man  and  beast  beat  at  that 
moment,  and,  Archer-like,  awaited  the  arrival  of  huntsman  and 
bounds.     The  flag  drops  without  any  false  starts  so  beautifully 
drilled  and  orderly  is  a  Whitchurch  neld,  and  the  first  fence  is 
charged  by  scores  abreast.    The  second  field  is  a  long  rush*grown 
one,  and  hounds  bear  to  the  left  slightly,  and  the  angle  at  which 
we  have  to  jump  and  avoid  the  rear  brigade  causes  slight  confusion. 
The  pace,  however,  is  sufficient  to  put  things  to  rights  and  give 
plenty  of  room,  as  still  left-handed  we  push  along  through  some 
hairy  fences  and  see  that  we  are  pointing  for  Cloverley.     Already 
a  loose  horse  comes  tearing  by  us,  and  a  lady's  horse  jumps  short  at 
a  ditch,  and  leaves  her  there,  fortunately  unhurt    Within  fifty  yards 
of  Cloverley  Gorse  our  fox  turns  sharply  to  his  left,  disdaining  its 
shelter,  and  gaily  we  scamper  after  him,  appreciating  his  fondness 
for  the  open ;  a  stiff  boundary  fence  (luckily  downhill)  comes  in 
our  way,  and  then  there  is  that  omnipresent  red  wall  of  Shavington 
within  a  couple  of  fields  of  us.     Once  again  our  noble  foe  shows  his 
boldness,  and  saves  us  the  pain  of  floundering  in  the  deep  clay  soil 
of  that  deserted-looking  park,  and  we  still  cling  to  the  grass,  until 
a  nice  little  brook  crosses  our  path,  and  adds  fun  and  fury  to  the 
run.     One  thruster  tries  to  carry  a  plough  with  him  into  its  midst, 
and  his  horse  extricates  himself  from  its  handles  just  in  time  to  save 
an  accident.     The  field  is  thinned,  but,  cruel  fate  for  the  brook 
jumpers,  in  the  next  field  hounds  throw  up,  and  have  to  be  cast 
riffht-handed  before  we  are  off  sigain,  after  thirty  minutes  of  delight- 
ful going  over  the  cream  of  the  country.*    His  point  seems  now 
Burley  Dam,  but  he  merely  skirts  it  by  the  Walk  Mill,  and  the 
pace  is  capital  as  he  apparently  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  charms  of 
Combermere }  for  a  few  fields  only,  however,  does  this  resolution 
hold  good,  for  back  they  swing,  and  we  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
big  lake,  with  every  vestige  of  our  fox  departed.      Goodall  tries 
pertinaciously  to  hit  him  off  forward,  but  all  is  in  vain.     He  had 
no  doubt  turned  back  for  Burley  Dam,  or  had  run  the  road.     It  is 
voted  on  all  hands  a  very  nice  forty-five  minutes ;  but  the  dash  of  a 
finish  is  wanting,  and  throughout  our  good  fox  has  had  the  best  ot 
it.     Goodall  is  certainly  unlucky  in  not  handling  his  foxes,  and  I 
fancy  that  his  score  at  the  end  of  the  season  will  bear  a  poor  com- 
parison to  the  number  of  his  hunting  days ;  consequently  his  hounds 
are  a  trifle  slack  for  want  of  blood. 

Among  the  moving  incidents  of  the  run  it  was  amusing  to  see  a 
noble  lord,  who  generally  sticks  prettv  close  to  the  pigskin,  clinging 
on  to  his  horse's  neck,  and  eventually  landing  on  his  feet ;  \^ile 
another  good  sportsman  arrived  unexpectedly  at  the  edge  of  a  biggish 
drain  in  front  of  his  horse,  who  must  have  been  draifted  from  the 
cavalry  from  the  extraordinary  abruptness  of  his  "halt.*'  These 
contretemps  led  to  a  lively  discussion  on  *V voluntaries." 

llie  day  ended  rather  inharmoniously,  Mr.  Corbet  objecting  to 
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some  of  the  Combermere  woods  on  the  Shropshire  side  beine  drawn, 
as  he  cUims  them  all.  It  is  an  old  sore  that  perhaps  Boodle's  will 
have  to  decide.  Lord  Combermere  evidently  holds  with  Sir  Watkin, 
and  in  the  face  of  an  owner's  wishes  it  will  be  di£5icult  for  the 
Master  of  the  South  Cheshire  to  prevail  with  such  a  fox-preserver 
as  Lord  Combermere,  such  a  patron  of  Cheshire,  and  Sir  Watkin 
combined.  Surely  there  is  enough  and  to  spare  for  both  packs  in 
these  erand  coverts,  and  Mr.  Corbet  is  hardly  the  man  to  quarrel 
with  his  cake  and  milk. 

It  is  not  a  far  cry  towards  the  close  of  February  from  hunting  to 
steeplechasing,  especiallv  hunters'  meetings,  and  the  West  Midland 
shires  have  taken  the  lead  with  their  meeting  at  Ash  on  the  2ist. 
There  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  Staffordshire  come  to  test  their 
hunters — ^none  of  your  penalised  winners  or  cast-ofF  race-horses. 
Every  horse  that  gallops  at  Ash  must  be  a  stranger  to  flags.  Zoedone 
made  her  d/iut  there.  The  course  is  faultless  from  a  hunting  man's 
point  of  view ;  plentv  of  ups  and  downs  with  galloping  stretches, 
and  when  I  say  that  Rivers  Bulkeley  lays  it  out,  no  need  is  there  for 
fault  finders.  *'The  grave"  is  a  ^^ watery  "  one,  and  so  excellently 
managed  that  horses  have  no  excuse  for  not  jumping  at  it.  Of 
course  everybody  was  there  that  could  be  there ;  such  a  gathering 
of  hunting  families  as  it  did  our  heart  good  to  see  ;  and  the  hill  was 
as  fashionable  as  Epsom^  and  a  great  deal  more  select.  Mr.  Reginald 
Corbet  in  his  tent,  and  Lord  Combermere  in  his  large  gipsy  caravan, 
did  all  they  knew  to  make  men  and  women  happy,  while  the  ever 
.  indefatigable  Hon.  Sec.  feasted  five  hundred  farmers  to  their  hearts' 
content.  Here  lies  the  secret  of  our*  hunting  success,  and  so  long 
as  we  call  ourselves  sportsmen,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  how  much 
we  owe  the  farmers,  and  let  our  gratitude  always,  as  here,  take  a 
practical  turn.  Foxes  have  so  many  sins  to  answer  for  in  the  eyes 
of  farmers'  wives,  that  to  square  their  better  halves  is  no  easy  matter 
in  some  counties.  Talking  of  this  subject,  a  good  story  is  afloat 
hereabouts — ^^^a  fox  killed  by  a  ewe."  The  gallant  sheep  had 
butted  him  to  death  in  defence  of  her  lamb ;  so  said  all  those  at 
market.  A  Didymus  neighbour  however  came  on  the  scene ;  he 
had  skinned  the  fox,  and  there  were  the  indelible  holes  in  his  jacket 
that  the  farmer's  or  shepherd's  gun  had  accomplished  instead  of  the 
ewe  !  Well,  to  the  racing.  A  good  looking  son  of  Stirling  called 
Kentford,  that  was  fostered  at  Yardley,  toyed  with  his  three  oppo* 
nents  in  the  Shropshire  Steeplechase.  He  looks  a  likely  horse  to 
do  Colonel  Cotes  good  service  if  his  hocks  will  stand.  For  Cheshire 
all  the  eggs  were  in  one  basket,  as  Mr.  Gresty  owned  all  three 
runners.  Somehow  or  other,  however,  the  public  were  eammoned 
to  back  the  wrong  one,  a  roarer  called  Bandsman,  while  Mr.  Frank 
Lloyd  on  Barter,  a  son  of  New  Oswestry,  had  the  race  all  to  him- 
self for  the  entire  journey.  The  North  Staffordshire  improved 
matters  a  little,  although  only  five  went  to  the  post;  and  the 
Marquis  of  Stafford  started  a  charming  hunter  in  Lifeboat,  who 
jumped  so  much  quicker  (han  the  others,  and  kept  slogging  along 
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all  the  way,  that  it  looked  any  odds  on  him  at  the  last  fence,  and  I 
actually  heard  lOO  to  I  offered.  He  landed  quite  five  lengths  to 
the  good,  and  young  Boxall,  his  rider,  was  fiuicying  himself  at  home, 
when  a  black  son  of  Gondoher,  who  was  nearly  on  his  head  at  the 
last  fence,  seemed  to  be  sharpened  up  by  this  contretemps^  and 
came  up  hand  over  hand,  robbing  the  noble  Master  of  the  North 
Stafford  of  victory  by  half  a  length. 

Sir  Watkin's  hunt  turned  out  the  strongest  in  numbers,  but  they 
soon  showed  themselves  to  be  a  sorry  lot.  Mr.  Etches  took  the 
good-looking  and  well-named  hunter  Ash  Wood  to  the  front  after 
the  second  neld,  and  Countess  alone  stuck  to  him  for  a  mile  and  a 
half;  and  was  then  dead  settled*  As  for  the  others,  they  seemed  to 
collapse  one  after  another  in  the  first  mile,  and  Mr.  Etches  went 
the  course  alone — a  very  popular  victory.  We  longed  to  see  a 
scuny  once  round  of  the  brigade  of  Bashi-Bazouks  that  were 
careering  over  the  pastures  by  way  of  ^  finale.  Would  not  a  polo 
pony  steeplechase  of  two  miles  be  an  improvement  to  the  pro- 
gramme, and  a  United  Hunts  Cup,  where  some  of  the  disappointed 
ones  could  have  a  second  innings  ? 

It  had  been  a  cold,  damp  afternoon,  and  very  few  reached  Whit- 
church again  without  a  thorough  soaking.  We  can  only  hope  that 
our  recollections  or  Ash  steeplechases  will  be  brighter  in  the  fiiture. 
All  save  the  course  itself,  and  the  honesty  and  hospitality  of  the 
gathering,  were  below  par.  Cheshire  and  Shropshire  really  reserve 
themselves  for  Bangor  in  April,  when  we  shall  hope  to  see  Sir 
Watkin  himself  among  us  once  more. 

The  Albrighton  certainly  deserve  some  mention  this  month,  if  I 
only  had  space,  for  they  have  been  showing  splendid  sport  through- 
out the  season,  and  '*  For'ard  I "  is  still  the  cry  in  every  corner  of 
their  country.  An  amusing  incident  happened  one  day  at  Churchill, 
near  Kidderminster.  A  farmer  was  so  positive  that  he  could  find 
Sir  Thomas  Boughey  a  fox  in  a  spinney  of  his  close  at  hand,  that 
thither  immediately  went  the  Master.  He  took  more  th^n  ordinary 
precautions  to  marshal  his  field,  and  give  this  fox  a  chance  for  his 
life  at  starting,  and  then  went  to  whip  him  up,  when,  lo  and  behold  1 
instead  of  responding  to  the  crack  of  the  whip  he  lay  as  still  as  death. 
In  point  of  foct  he  had  been  dead  at  least  a  week  I  Sir  Thomas  is 
not  likely  to  be  caught  again  in  this  trap. 

Mr.  Charles  Wicksted  has  been  having  a  rare  time  of  it  with 
that  snuggest  and  best  tempered  of  hunts,  the  Ludlow.  His  day 
firom  Whitbatch  deserves  a  word  or  two.  A  fox  from  the  Cuckoo 
Pen  that  ought  to  have  come  out  of  a  hole,  according  to  the  general 
idea,  but  didn't,  gave  them  a  tremendously  fast  seventeen  minutes— 
a  perfect  clipper  for  the  few  who  never  turn  their  heads  from  the 
first  two  or  three  fences,  and  alone  saw  him  rolled  over  in  the  open 
near  Stoke  Street,  MiUborough.  No  sooner  was  he  caught  than 
another  fox  jumped  up  out  of  a  gorse  bush  close  by,  and  some  of 
the  hounds  catching  a  view  of  him,  the  whole  pack  were  away 
a^ain,  preferring  the  living  to  the  dead,  with  only  tne  foremost  men 
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knowing  what  had  happened.  They  then  ran  a  rine  of  forty 
minutes,  and  marked  their  second  fox  to  ground  at  the  Moor,  when 
up  rode  the  second  whip  with  the  dead  fox.  The  Master  grasped 
the  situation  in  a  twinkling,  crammed  the  dead  fox  into  the  hole, 
and  allowed  the  hounds  to  scratch  him  out,  when  they  worried  him 
in  due  form,  and  the  laggards  of  the  field  went  home  under  the 
bslief  that  only  one  fox  had  been  hunted,  and  that  he  had  been 
dislodged  from  the  hole  and  killed  by  the  hounds.  We  trust  that 
the  second  fox  will  repay  the  Master  for  the  turn  he  did  him  by 
giving  them  a  clipper  on  the  next  occasion  that  he  turns  up  out  of 
his  gorse  bush. 

And  so  poor  Ferdy  Fairfax  has  gone  to  happier  hunting  grounds. 
In  the  prime  of  life  he  has  been  cut  down  by  the  terrible  malady  of 
an  inward  cancer,  and  had  long  known  and  prepared  for  his  end. 
Many  a  Yorkshire  tear  has  been  shed  over  him,  and  a  recollection 
of  brilliant  York  and  Ainsty  days  will  be  associated  with  his  name. 
To  me  he  had  always  been  a  dear  friend,  ever  since  Eton  days,  and 
his  love  of  huntine  was  more  innate  than  any  man  I  have  ever 
known.  He  has  left  behind  him  next  to  Sir  Charles  Slingsby  the 
brightest  name  in  the  hunting  annals  of  his  native  county,  a  legacy 
to  all  who  still  rejoice  in  the  cry  of  *^  For*ard  1  " 

Borderer. 


THE    GROUND    GAME    ACT:    ARE   WE    EXTER- 
MINATING THE  HARE  ? 

Having,  my  dear  Baily,  just  returned  from  a  fortnight's  coursing,  it 
has  occurred  to  me,  on  thinking  over  what  I  saw  and  heard  about  the 
hare  and  the  rabbit  during  that  time,  that  it  would  be  right  to  direct 
attention  through  the  pages  of  your  magazine  to  the  fact  diat  we  have 
even  now  proceeded  a  good  length  in  the  way  of  ^'  exterminating  *' 
the  animals  just  named.  I  do  not  beat  about  the  bush,  you  see,  sir. 
I  use  the  word  exterminating^  knowing  well  enough  its  significance  i 
and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  it  will  assuredly  be  seen  that  I  am 
a  pretty  good  prophet ;  because,  to  present  appearance,  the  hare  has 
become  the  victim  of  a  series  of  forces  which  have  already  caused  it 
to  become  a  much  scarcer  animal  than  it  used  to  be.  It  is  being 
coursed  as  usual,  and  coursing,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  fine  and  exciting 
sport,  even  without  the  gambling  which  is  an  adjunct  of  such 
meetings  as  those  at  Altcar,  Plumpton,  Kempton  Park,  Sandown, 
Gosforth,  &c.  \  it  is  still  occasionally  hunted  with  harriers,  and  it  is 
still  industriously  bagged  by  poachers — above  all,  it  is  snared  by  every- 
body^  as  I  may  say,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ground  Game  Act ; 
and,  not  being  so  fruitful  in  its  powers  of  multiplication  as  the 
rabbit,  it  is  undoubtedly  in  imminent  danger  of  being  exterminated. 

The    rabbit,   as  everybodv  knows,  is   a   breedy  creature,  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  multiplying  its  kind  at  least  fiv^  times  in 
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each  jear.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  all  the  stories  I  have  read  or 
heard  regarding  its  fruicfulness.  Some  have  said  that  one  pair  of 
labbics  are  equal  to  the  task  of  filling  up  a  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
a  couple  of  years.  But  that  statement  will  require  more  than  the 
proverbial  grain  of  salt  to  make  it  go  down.  In  the  matter  of  wild 
rabbit  breeding,  I  may  say  I  know  something  more  than  most 
other  people,  having  personally  investigated  the  ratio  in  which  these 
animals  inultiply,  which  is  pretty  much  as  the  following  figures 
denote,  and,  as  the  subject  is  of  great  interest,  there  ne^  be  no 
hesitation  in  devoting  a  page  of  '  Baily '  to  their  elucidation  and 
discussion. 

First  Yiar. — ^According  to  circumstances,  a  pair  of  young 
rabbits  bom  in  the  August  of  the  preceding  season  will  produce  in 
any  given  year  from  forty  to  fifty  young  ones.  In  a  fine  open  spring 
time,  breeaing  begins  so  early  that  even  six  litters  may  be  obtained 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  count  on  so  many. 
As  to  the  number  littered  at  a  time,  it  will  range  from  three  to 
seven,  and  may  average  all  over  the  first  season  as  many  as  five. 
It  must  be  taken  into  the  account  that  very  young  breeders  have  at 
first  only  a  Umited  power  of  reproduction,  so  few  as  two  and  three 
only  at  a  litter  1  as  they  increase  in  age  they  become  more  fecund, 
and  I  have  known  of  a  case  in  which  seven  young  ones  was  the 
common  figure.  Young  ones  of  the  season  will  begin  to  breed  in 
the  year  they  are  littered,  which  adds  of  course  largely  to  the  stock ; 
it  has  been  hinted,  indeed,  that  the  parent  doe  might,  in  some  years, 
become  a  great-grandam  before  the  end  of  October,  that  is,  if 
she  have  her  first  litter  about  the  end  of  February,  which  has  been 
known  to  occur  in  a  very  genial  year.  Taking  a  fair  average,  it 
may  be  assumed  that,  bar  calamities  of  many  kinds,  there  will  be 
twenty*four  pairs  to  begin  breeding  in  the  following  season. 

SscoND  Yxar. — Now,  as  will  be  seen,  the  conies  will  demon- 
strate their  utmost  powers  of  breeding.  Twenty-four  pairs,  each 
with  its  litter  of  say  six,  gives  144  single  rabbits,  which,  repeated 
five  times,  gives  us  a  total  of  720  individual  rabbits,  but  in  addition 
to  that  number,  there  will  have  been  at  least  three  litters  fi-om  the 
72  pairs  produced  early  in  the  season  (March  and  April),  estimating 
these  in  modest  figures,  I  shall  add  another  720,  which  leaves  us 
at  the  end  of  the  season  a  total  of  1440  single  animals. 

Third  Ybar. — Beginning  with  720  ''pairs,"  we  shall  obtain 
from  the  five  litters  o?  that  stock,  at  the  rate  of  six  animals  per 
litter,  no  less  than  21,600  young  ones,  and  in  addition  there  would 
iall  to  be  added  to  that  number  three  litters  from  the  produce 
of  the  same  season,  say  other  20,000  (there  being,  as  will  have  been 
noted,  20CX)  pairs  of  new  breeders),  making  a  grand  total  at  the  end 
of  the  third  season  of  this  cycle  of  rabbit-breeding  of,  let  us  say, 
40,000  youne  ones. 

Fourth  Ybar. — ^The  five  litters  from  20,0CX>  pairs,  in  the  fourth 
year,  at,  sav,  sue  per  litter,  would  run  in  to  the  astonishing  figure  of 
600^000  Of  these  food-yielding  creatures,  a  surprising  number,  indeed. 
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but  with  the  additions  which  would  accrue  from  the  young  breeders 
the  total  would  certainly  reach  half  a  million  pairs, 

I  shall  not  pursue  the  calculation  into  the  regions  of  higher 
totals,  but  in  ten  years,  the  original  pair  would  have  producdl  a 
family  that  would  be  incalculable^  and  that  would  furnish  to  the 
national  commissariat  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  palatable  food.  It 
will  be  argued  that  to  exterminate  such  an  animal  is  impossible  i  but 
all  who  read  these  remarks  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  above  cal- 
culations are  hypothetical.  They  ignore  the  dangers  to  which  all 
wild  animals  are  subjected  and  which  keeps  them  down,  the  seasons 
too  form  an  imporunt  factor  in  their  breeding  power;  in  cold, 
ungenial,  and  backward  vears,  their  food  is  scarce,  and  it  may  be 
accepted  as  an  article  of^  faith  that  the  plentifiilness  of  food  in  the 
case  of  the  rabbit  is  a  wonder-working  element  in  its  powers  of  pro- 
ductiveness. It  must,  however,  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  this 
animal  that  it  will  not  be  so  easy  of  extermination  as  the  hare.  The 
rabbit  is  made  to  thrive  and  multiply  its  kind  in  places  where  no 
other  animal  of  the  least  value  to  man  could  live  and  breed  to  any 
advantage.  It  will  be  a  pity  if  we  lose  the  productive  *^  cony ;"  it 
is  fourth  in  value  to  us,  as  a  flesh  producer,  and  therefore  important 
to  our  commissariat.  A  great  deal  was  said  in  the  course  of  the 
discussions  which  ensued  on  the  Ground  Game  Act,  about  the 
destructiveness  of  rabbits,  and  we  were  led  to  believe  that,  with  the 
killing  of  these  vermin,  would  come  the  ddjs  of  cheap  mutton ;  yet 
here  we  are,  and  mutton  is  dearer  than  ever,  and  so  are  rabbits ! 
^*  Three  rabbits  will  eat  as  much  in  a  season  as  a  sheep  ! ''  Such 
was  the  tale  we  were  told  by  the  Parliamentary  friends  of  the 
farmer,  ^^  and  it  stands  to  reason,"  said  these  gentlemen,  '^  that  for 
every  three  pair  of  rabbits  you  kill  off,  you  will  bq  able  to  feed  a 
couple  of  sheep  more  than  you  now  do."  That  was  all  very  fine 
theoretically,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  just  so  much  nonsense,  and  if 
all  the  rabbits  and  hares  in  the  country  were  killed  off  to-morrow,  I 
question  very  much  if  a  hundred  sheep  additbnal  could  be  grown. 

Said  a  friend  of  mine  to  me  some  two  years  ago — ^^  What  do  you 
think  of  this  ? "  ''  Of  what  ?  "  I  asked.  '<  This  Ramage,  who  is 
desirous  of  renewing  his  lease  of  my  farm  at  Horniewood,  wants  it 
at  the  same  rent  as  before,  or  rather  with  various  demands  at  forty 
pounds  less ;  now  I  allowed  him  to  kill  off  every  rabbit  he  could 
find,  and  I  was  informed  the  other  day  that  2360  of  these  animals 
had  been  taken  off  the  land,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fiict  not  one  is 
now  to  be  seen  ;  and  so  I  have  reminded  him  of  what  he  told  me, 
that  three  rabbits  eat  as  much  food  as  a  sheep — and  asked  him  to 
value  the  food  of  a  flock  of  700  sheep,  and  give  me  half  only  of  the 
amount  saved,  by  way  of  increase  of  rental.  I  have  him  on  the  hip, 
I  think."  ^^  You  have,"  I  replied,  *'  and  you  should  stick  to  your  idea, 
and  raise  his  rent." 

The  good  which  this  poor  little,  much-abused  animal  does  in 
eating  off  a  lot  of  weeds  that  would  soon  become  a  hindrance  to 
farming  if  they  were  not  kept  down  was  nqver  on^e  alluded  to  by 
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the  Parliamentary  orators  who  promised  our  agriculturists,  when 
giyiog  them  the  power  of  rabbit-extermination,  a  royal  road  to 
fortune,  as  if  the  poor  landlord  was  to  be  allowed  no  voice  whatever 
in  the  fiiture  rentel  arrangements  which  such  a  disturbance  of  the 
old  order  of  things  was  certain  to  render  necessary. 

Leaving  the  rabbit  for  a  moment,  let  us  now  proceed  to  consider 
a  question  of  even  greater  interest.  Are  we  exterminating  the 
hare  i  I  do  not  claim  for  the  hare  that  it  is  of  the  same  food 
value,  taking  the  number  of  each  into  account,  as  the  other 
animal  alluded  to,  but  it  aflFords  us  no  end  of  agreeable  pastime, 
and  enriches  our  cuisine  with  one  of  the  finest  soups  of  the 
period,  *'a  rich  and  ruddy  compound  of  exquisite  flavour."  As 
has  already  been  mentioned,  I  have  been  enjoying  a  fortnight's 
coursing;  it  took  place  chiefly  on  two  estates  in  the  south  of 
Scotland — Ploughlands  and  Riccarton.  On  these  we  had  no  difli- 
culty  in  finding  hares,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — ^that  the  tenants, 
being  all  of  them  keen  coursers,  do  their  best  to  preserve  and  keep 
up  the  supply,  and  it  was  pleasant  indeed  to  see  that  lairds  and 
farmers  alike  were  on  the  best  of  terms,  enjoying  the  sport  with  a 
keenness  which  was  almost  ludicrous.  By-t he-bye,  at  most  of  the 
meetings  a  huge  supply  of  *' rabbit  pot  "was  provided  for  all 
present ;  it  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  Irish  stew,  and  is  of  savoury 
excellence.     I  enjoyed  it  exceedingly. 

One  of  the  Kiccarton  farmers,  a  new  tenant  and  a  man  of 
experience,  gave  me  his  opinion  of  the  Ground  Game  Act  in 
the  following  words-^^'  Where  I  farmed  in  Lanarkshire,  before 
coming  south,  we  had  not  for  months  seen  a  single  hare, 
those  left  by  the  poachers  were  killed  by  the  farmers'  sons  or  others 
who  had  ootained  the  right  to  shoot  them.  I  had  a  farm  of  272 
acres,  well  mixed,  and  when  I  went  upon  it,  some  twenty-four 
years  since,  there  were,  I  assure  you,  hundreds  of  hares  to  be  seen, 
and  now,  as  I  have  hinted,  there  are  none  at  all.  The  hare,  you 
see,  sir,  is  a  valuable  animal,  they  bring  half-a-crown  cash  to  those 
who  sell  them,  and  if  a  man  can  kill  three  or  four  hares  in  the  course 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  he  does  not  care  much  about  working." 

••  Just  so,"  I  observed ;  **  that  is,  however,  the  poacher's  work 
you  are  speaking  about,  and  that  went  on  before  the  Ground  Game 
Act  came  into  operation." 

*'  Yes,  the  poachers,  like  the  poor,  have  been  always  with  us,  but 
in  districts  of  Scotland,  where  hares  used  in  former  days  to  be 
pretty  plentiful,  they  have  now  become  scarcer  even  on  farms  where 
poaching,  as  a  rule,  is  not  much  practised.  You  see  the  breeding 
power  of  the  hare  is  rather  limited,  and  wherever  man  steps  in  with 
his  gun  he  speedily  aflFects  the  supply,  and  so  reduces  the  breeding 
stock  that  the  number  at  once  begins  to  fall  oflF.  I  am  nor, 
perhaps,  well  enough  versed  in  the  natural  history  of  the  hare  to 
define  the  ratio  of  its  destruction,  but,  although  it  is  alwavs  dangerous 
to  prophecy,  I  shall  venture  to  say  that  in  five  years  time,  if  the 
present  forces  continue  at  work,  we  shall  very  seldom  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  a  day's  coursing." 
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I  fear  that  is  true.  And  it  is  a  pity,  for,  so  £ir  as  1117  observations 
go,  the  hare  does  not  do  so  very  anuch  damage  as  has  been  attri- 
buted to  it.  Of  course,  as  it  Mcomes  scarcer  and  scarcer,  it  rises 
in  price,  which  forms  all  the  greater  inducement  to  the  poachers  to 
bag  as  many  of  them  as  possible,  and  to  the  farmer  as  well  i  a  hare 
for  which  three  or  four  shillings  can  be  obtained  is  in  reality  a 
valuable  animal  Laying  the  question  of  sport  altogether  aside  for 
a  moment,  the  philosophy  which  we  find  underlying  the  matter  is 
this,  if  we  are  despoiled  of  such  a  food  supply  as  the  rabbits  and 
hares  of  our  fields  supply — ^namely,  thousands  of  tons  per  annum — 
where  are  we  to  find  a  substitute  I  As  to  the  rabbit,  I  note  that  we 
are  advised  to  have  home  warrens  in  which  to  produce  them  under 
artificial  conditions  in  thousands,  but  I  suspect  that  rabbits  will  not 
thrive  under  such  conditions.  It  is,  I  believe,  possible,  if  great  pains 
be  taken,  to  breed  annually,  in  what  may  be  called  a  *^home 
warren,"  a  few  dozen  pairs  of  rabbits,  but  when  such  numbers  are 
exceeded,  disease  breaks  out  and  death  carries  off  the  stock  in  quite 
a  wholesale  manner.  As  a  shilling  a  head  may  be  easily  obtained 
for  any  number  of  these  useful  creatures,  it  is  certainly  worth  while 
to  try  and  produce  them  in  quantity  under  such  regulations  as  will 
ensure  the  breeder  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  his  trouble  and 
outlay.  But  in  present  circumstances,  with  the  Ground  Game  Act 
against  them,  these  animals  are  bound  to  be  exterminated,  the  hare 
first  and  then  the  rabbit. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  attention  is  being  directed  in  several  places 
to  the  persistent  snaring  of  the  hare,  and  to  the  fiict  that  snares  set 
for  hares  have  taken  foxes  instead ;  but  notwithstanding  all  that  can 
be  said,  the  ^^  friends  of  the  poacher,"  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
are  so  numerous,  that  there  is  little  hope  of  any  measures  being 
taken  to  save  these  wild  animals  from  utter  annihilation.  In  thus 
writing  I  speak  on  behalf  of  two  interests,  namely,  the  providing 
of  large  supplies  of  cheap  and  palatable  food  /or  the  people,  and  of 
Rood  wholesome  sport  for  the  sportsman.  For  professional  poachers 
1  have  no  bowels  of  compassion. 

Ellanoowan. 


THE  FOXHUNTER'S  WIDOW. 

Look  out  on  the  lawn,  great-grandchild. 
And  clap  your  wee  hands  with  fim  ; 
Blow  a  kiss  to  the  field,  my  darling. 
And  wish  them  a  glorious  run. 

Some  dav  you  shaU  follow  the  music, 
With  a  low  light  hand  on  the  rein  j 
Aye,  aye,  you*ll  keep  close  to  the  beauties, 
For  you  come  of  a  bunting  strain. 
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So  remember  your  gnnny's  maxims 
When  you're  sent  to  a  modem  school. 
Where  they  howl  against  "  cruel  hunters," 
And  laud  each  lymphatic  fool. 

For  what  makes  the  hounds  so  eager. 
And  the  horses  half  mad  to  go  ? 
Be  sure  they  were  meant  to  follow 
The  cunning  and  gallant  foe. 

And  you'll  learn  to  be  friends  with  your  neighbours, 
Squire,  farmer,  and  yeoman  true, 
For  hunting's  a  bond  of  union 
Whose  loosing  the  land  will  rue. 

Such  fare  as  you  have  make  ready 
For  those  who  may  pass  your  door, 
Let  your  welcome  bs  plain  and  hearty, 
As  your  fathers'  in  days  of  yore. 

And  when  they  have  "  drawn  the  cover/' 
And  healths  succeed  to  grace, 
Drink  first  to  all  souls  departed 
Who  died  in  the  noble  chase. 

For  I  hold  that  a  man  should  be  ready, 
Whenever  the  Lord  may  send, 
To  pass  from  God's  earth  to  His  heaven, 
And  that  this  is  the  happiest  end. 

With  never  a  weary  sickness,  • 

Or  a  heart  with  parting  wrung — 
So  your  gallant  grandsire  left  me 
When  the  century  was  young. 

Sybil  Maxwlll. 


THE  FISHERY  EXHIBITION'S  LEGACY  OF 

LITERATURE. 

That  the  International  Fishery  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington 
proved  a  triumphant  success  is  now  universally  known.  Nearly 
three  million  persons  visited  the  exposition,  and  were  more  or  less 
gratified  by  what  they  saw.  Such  a  number  of  visitors  meant,  of 
course,  the  receipt  in  the  shape  of  gate  money  of  a  sum  considerably 
over  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  should  be  sufficiently 
ample  to  cover  every  branch  of  expenditure  and  leave  a  large  margin 
with  which,  in  the  future,  to  do  good  of  some  kind.  But,  besides 
the  ^te  money,  there  falls  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  income  of 
the  Exhibition  a  series  of  miscellaneous  receipts  of  many  kinds, 
such  as  spaces  let  to  commercial  exhibitors,  rents  of  refreshment 
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Stalls,  and  profits  from  the  sale  of  catalogues  and  other  pubh'cadons. 
The  expenditure  as  a  matter  of  course  has  been  very  considerable, 
in  the  waj  chiefly  of  advertising  and  the  wages  of  attendants, 
besides  the  share  of  the  profits  which  by  arrangement  require  to 
be  paid  to  the  South  Kensington  Commissioners  in  the  form  of 
ground  rent.  All  fears  of  those  who  signed  the  guarantee  fiind 
having  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  were  early  set  at  rest, 
none  of  the  bold  gentlemen  who  so  nobly  came  forward  in  the 
cause  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  single  penny,  while  some 
of  the  men  who  gave  largely  of  their  time  and  energies  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  undertaking  will  not  require  to  wait  long  before 
chey  have  some  honour  of  an  agreeable  kind  conferred  upon  them. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  this  will  be  so;  such  good  service 
as  some  of  these  gentlemen  so  readily  and  zealously  bestowed  merits 
rec(^nition  from  the  highest  quarter.  '^  Nothing  succeeds  like 
success ; "  and  when  pains  are  taken  to  ensure  it  the  success  is  so 
much  the  more  gratifying.  When  we  ventured  early  in  the  day  to 
augur  well  of  the  great  show,  we  little  thought  our  expectations 
would  be  so  thoroughly  realised.  Never  before  have  we  seen 
gathered  together  so  much  in  connection  with  our  commercial  and 
sporting  fisheries  that  has  proved  so  deeply  interesting.  And  that 
interest  has  been  largely  added  to  and  intensified  by  the  ^^  literature  " 
which  has  proved  such  a  striking  feature  of  the  concern.  No  end 
of  books,  a  perfect  *'  cloud  of  witnesses  "  in  fact,  are  at  the  time  of 
writing  lying  before  us,  each  one  a  mine  of  information  regarding  the 
particular  topic  or  branch  of  the  fisheries,  commercial  or  sporting,  of 
which  it  treats.  It  is  a  legacy  from  the  Exhibition  of  very  ereat 
value,  indeed  no  amount  of  space  at  our  command  would  enable  us 
to  notice  the  whole  of  these  excellent  and  informing  reports  and 
books ;  but  we  think  it  only  fair,  by  way  of  recognition  of  so  much 
enterprise,  to  place  on  record  in  the  pages  of  '  Baily  '  the  fact  that 
some  forty  publications,  most  of  them  the  production  of  experts, 
have  been  issued  by  the  promoters  of  the  Exhibition  under  the 
literary  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  J.  R.  Trendell,  who  has  done 
his  work  in  a  way  that  admits  of  well-deserved  commendation. 

Many  of  the  publications  being  devoted  entirely  to  the  commer- 
cial aspects  of  the  fisheries,  would  probably  prove  of  no  interest  to  the 
readers  of  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  our  Sports  and 
Pastimes,  and  these  we  therefore  pass  over,  although  it  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  they  contain  matter  which  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
true  sportsman  wherever  he  is  to  be  round.  We  have  before  now 
advocated  in  these  pages  that  men  might  advantageously  proceed 
farther  afield  in  pursuit  of  their  pastimes,  and  in  particular  we  have 
taken  pains  to  point  out  that  the  sea  affords  a  boundless  source  for 
exploration.  Sport,  as  we  know,  has  long  been  conventionally 
narrowed  into  the  killing  or  capture,  as  a  rule,  of  single  animals  by 
individuals,  whether  the  animal  bagged  be  a  snipe,  a  deer,  or  an 
elephant.  But  we  hope  in  time  to  see  broader  views  prevail.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  before  now  that  Mr.  Charles  St. 
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John  used  to  diversify  his  days  of  deerstalkinfi;  by  an  occasional 
night  at  the  herring  fishery,  and  he  much  enjoyed  the  fun  of  it, 
and  the  danger  as  well.  What  St.  John  did  others  may  do. 
The  incidence  of  sport  takes  a  wii*e  ranee ;  if  it  is  sport  to  chase 
a  herd  of  bufialoes  on  the  lonely  praines  of  the  United  States, 
why  should  it  not  be  sport  to  hunt  a  shoal  of  mackerel  ?  '*  The 
commercial  element  comes  in,"  say  some  of  our  dandy  sports- 
men, but  that  is  no  new  thing,  seeing  that  men  consign  their 
grouse  to  the  market  salesmen  and  do  not  disdain  to  dispose  of  their 
pheasants — ^for  a  consideration.  And  why  not  ?  No  man  can  do 
otherwise  who  has  every  year  three  or  four  hundred  brace  of  birds 
and  a  thousand  hares  to  get  quit  of.  Let  him  be  ever  so  liberal 
with  his  presents  to  friends  and  his  donations  to  the  poor,  he  must  in 
the  end  seek  a  market  for  his  superfluous  game  ;  so  that  the  so-called 
" com oaercial  element"  need  not  be  set  up  as  a  sort  of  bugbear. 
The  true  sportsman  has  nothing  to  fear  i  it  is  but  an  accidental 
element  in  his  arrangements,  that  he  is  compelled  to  lease  a  bigger 
stretch  of  heather  than  he  would  like  and  be  in  consequence  com- 
pelled to  sell  his  superfluous  game.  It  is  high  time  that  the  conven- 
tionalities, or  at  least  the  present  narrow  boundaries  of  sport,  were 
abolished  and  a  new  departure  taken.  We  have  more  than  once 
seen  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  is  a  zealous  student  of  nature,  in  his 
yacht  taking  part  in  the  herring  fishery  of  Lochfyne.  There  was  no 
mercenary  motive,  it  is  needless  to  say,  in  his  domg  so,  but  his  Grace, 
it  has  been  said,  delights  to  partake  of  a  herring  out  of  his  own  catch. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  fish  he  catches  he  distributes  among  the 
fishermen,  or  gives  to  the  poor  of  his  own  district.  Now  if  the  Duke 
finds  sport  in  the  dipping  of  the  nets,  and  the  *^  lottery "  of  the 
business  of  herring  fishing,  so  may  other  men. 

The  ^'  daneers  of  the  deep  "  are  proverbial,  and  it  is  in  the  very 
philosophy  of  sport  that  there  should  be  an  element  of  danger.  One 
day  we  narrate  the  fact  that  a  royal  Prince  is  hunting  the  blood- 
thirsty tiger  in  the  jungles  of  India ;  another  time  and  we  learn  that 
another  son  of  the  blood  royal  is  sharing  the  labours  of  the  hardy 
toilers  of  the  deep  in  the  stormy  waters  of  the  German  Ocean. 
These  sons  of  her  Majesty  served  their  apprenticeship  to  '^ sport" 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  }  when  they  were  mere  boys  they  could 
erass  the  noble  stag  or  kill  a  black  cock  on  the  wing.  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  now  an  Admiral  of  the  English. 
Navy,  and  has  of  late  years  earned  a  name  for  himself  as  a  man  of 
practical  measures  ;  he  knows  about  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  and  has 
seen  the  fishermen  at  work  amid  its  piscine  treasures.  No  wonder 
the  Duke  has  been  able  to  make  such  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  as  he  has  done ;  he  is,  a^ 
the  saying  goes,  ^'  well  up "  in  the  subject  about  which  he  writes. 
The  title  of  his  paper  is  ^  Notes  on  the  Sea  Fisheries  and  Fishing 
Population  of  the  United  Kingdom.'  It  is  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion of  the  most  interesting  kind.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  extract 
from  these  publications,  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  make  an  excep- 
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tion  in  the  case  of  the  Duke's  essay,  as  we  desire  to  exhibit  to  our 
readers  the  feeling  and  style  of  a  royal  author,  who  is  familiar  with 
the  rough  waves  of  the  sea  and  ^'  the  darkling  storm«blasts  that  so 
ojften  mantle  on  the  main  "  : — 

**  On  starting  from  the  harbour  for  the  fishing  grounds,  a  dear  skj  and  gentle 
breeze  may  appear  the  sure  signs  of  settled  weather ;  the  nets  or  Imes  may  be 
shot  under  most  favourable  circumstances,  with  every  hope  of  a  successful  haul 
of  fish.  Of  a  sudden,  almost  without  any  warning,  a  gale  springs  up,  the 
heavens  become  overcast,  the  darkness  deepens,  the  ocean  begins  to  throb  uneasily, 
ever  increasing  its  agitation  until  its  suiface  becomes  broken  with  black  angry 
waves,  here  and  there  topped  by  white  hissing  crests.  Matters  become  so  serious 
that  instant  endeavours  nave  to  be  made  to  secure  the  nets  or  lines.  Often, 
however,  the  change  is  so  rapid  that  to  persist  in  the  attempt  would  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  boat  and  its  crew,  and  great  loss  has  to  be  incurred  in  abandon- 
ing the  gear,  when  all  haste  is  at  once  inade  for  the  land.  On  shore  the  howling 
of  the  wind  will  have  alarmed  the  wives  and  families  of  those  afloat.  Before 
dawn  they  will  be  found  gazing  to  seaward  with  anxious  eyes,  endeavouring  to 
pierce  the  darkness  which  hangs  like  a  pall  over  the  waters ;  seeking  to  catch  a 
momentary  glimpse,  as  it  tops  a  wave,  of  the  boat  which  contains  the  bread- 
winner. In  their  thoughts  hope  and  fear  alternate.  As  the  darkness  pales,  and 
is  succeeded  by  the  dawn,  one  by  one  the  boats  become  visible  to  these  trembling 
watchers,  appearing  first  as  black  specks  on  the  horizon,  which  enlarge  and 
become  more  distinct  as  the  light  increases,  until  their  numbers  can  be  counted, 
and  the  boats  distinguished  by  their  various  slight  jpeculiarities.  As  the  little 
craft  approach  the  harbour,  their  movements  are  followed  by  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  those  on  board  with  a  concentration  of  attention  possible  only  in  a 
woman  who  knows  that  in  each  shrieking  squall  or  breaking  sea  may  be  borne 
the  doom  of  her  husband  or  her  son." 

Professor  Leoni  Levi,  it  is  but  fair  to  state,  also  gives,  in  one  of 
the  Conference  reports,  some  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  work 
and  ways  of  life  of  the  Fisher  Folk ;  whilst  the  author  of  the 
'  Harvest  of  the  Sea '  has,  we  note,  been  enlisted  into  the  army  of 
writers  to  give  from  his  seemingly  unlimited  stores  of  knowledge 
information  of  a  kindred  kind. 

We  must  frankly  confess  to  be  somewhat  at  a  loss  which  of  all 
the  forty  works  we  have  now  before  us,  is  most  deserving  of  our 
special  notice,  seeing  that  we  cannot  notice  them  all,  but  we  take  it 
that  to  begin  at  the  beginning  is  always  the  best  plan,  and  therefore 
we  shall  commence  by  saying  a  few  words  about  those  works  which 
deal  with  the  natural  history  of  our  fishes,  selecting  by  preference 
those  of  them  that  afford  sport  to  the  angler. 
.  First,  then,  we  take  up  ^  British  Marine  and  Fresh- Water 
Fishes/  by  W.  Saville  Kent.  Any  work  emanating  from  the  pen 
of  this  gentleman  well  deserves  attention.  He  is  an  expert  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  natural  history  of  our  fishes,  and  has  in 
his  day  done  much  good  and  honest  wojk.  The  necessity  of 
embracing  a  ereat  deal  of  matter  in  as  few  pages  as  may  be,  has 
entailed  on  Mr.  Saville  Kent  the  labour  of  being  brief;  but  his 
sketches  of  the  various  fishes  given  here  have  a  raison  (Titrt  of 
their  own.  Mr.  Kent's  handbook  having,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
been  compiled  with  the  view  of  providing  a  complete  reference 
catalogue  or  index  to  the  fine  series  of  spiric-preserved  British  marine 
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tnd  fresh-water  fisheries  collected  hy  Dr.  Francis  Day,  which  are 
ultimately  to  be  given  to  the  nation,  and  to  be  placed  permanently 
on  view  in  the  Buckland  Fish  Museum.  Mr,  Saville  Kent's  work 
serves  a  double  purpose,  and  will  be  found  useful  long  after  the 

Btes  of  the  Exhibition  have  been  closed.  The  Hon.  Mr.  W.  F.  B. 
assey  Mainwaring  has  made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
series  in  *  The  Preservation  ot]  Fish  Life  in  Rivers  by  the  Exclusion 
of  Town  Sewage.'  This  essay  was  read  at  one  of  the  conferences, 
and  has  very  properly  been  printed.  As  Chairman  of  the  Aylesbury 
Native  Guano  Company,  Mr.  Mainwaring  is  well  entitled  to  a 
hearing  on  the  question  of  utilizing  the  sewage  of  towns,  and  so 
keeping  all  rivers  free  from  the  abundant  pollutions  which  for  many 

I  ears  back  they  have  been  compelled  to  receive.  What  would  old 
zaak  Walton  say  if  he  could  witness  the  condition  of  the  streams 
where  once  he  was  captivated  by  his  fascinating  sport  ?  What  indeed, 
but  that  they  stink  from  morning  to  night,  and  from  night  to 
morning,  and  are  homes  utterly  unfit  for  our  beautiful  salmon  and 
trout.  The  venison  of  the  deer  corries  enjoys  the  free  air  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  balmy  breath  of  nature,  without  any  stint,  but 
the  venison  of  the  waters  is  poisoned  by  the  element  in  which  it  is 
compelled  to  live.  All  our  British  waters  are  more  or  less  impure,  and 
must  for  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  telling  with  fatal  effect  on  our 
fish  supply.  Mr.  Mainwaring's  lecture  is  well  worth  perusal;  it 
goes  to  the  very  depths  of  the  sewage  question,  as  it  affects  fish  life 
in  our  rivers,  and,  as  a  consequence,  sport.  He  is  indeed  earnest  in 
all  he  says,  and  practical  withal.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that 
what  he  tells  the  public  will  have  some  effect ;  our  most  beautiful 
fishing  streams  have  been  filled  for  a  long  period  with  *^  matter  "  of 
the  most  obnoxious  kind,  truly  ^'  matter  in  the  wrone  place,"  and 
matter  which,  in  its  right  place,  would  be  of  considerable  value. 
England,  if  her  streams  were  pure,  would  produce  salmon  of  the 
annual  value  of  a  million  sterling ;  at  the  present  time  our  English 
rivers  do  not  produce  salmon  of  much  more  value  than  is  represented 
by  a  tenth  of  that  sum,  being  in  salmon  production  far  behind 
Ireland,  the  salmon  of  which  country  has  been  valued  at  over  half  a 
million  sterling !  In  time  we  shall  doubtless  have  streams  in  which 
only  the  purest  of  water  shall  flow  ;  but  that  time  is  long  in  coming, 
and  it  is  meet  that  we,  and  all  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the 
public  at  heart,  should  do  our  little  best  to  expedite  its  advent. 

It  must,  however,  be  kept  well  in  mind  that,  even  when  our 
streams  have  been  purified,  their  powers  of  fish  production  will  still 
be  limited.  The  largest  river  is  only  equal  to  the  breeding  and 
feeding  of  a  given  number  of  salmon  and  other  fish — just  as  a  farm 
of  a  certain  size  will  only  breed  and  feed  a  certain  well-defined  herd 
of  cattle  or  sheep.  This  view  of  the  salmon  fisheries  has  been  more 
than  once  promulgated  by  writers  in  this  magazine,  and  it  is  a 
sensible  way  of  putting  the  question.  Even  when  our  salmon-streams 
are  free  from  the  liquid  waste  of  paper-  and  woollen-mills,  and  the 
dibris  of  mines  and  manu&ctories^  we  must  not  expect  that  all  at 
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once  they  will  become  silver  fish-mines.  To  fill  them  with  fish  for 
the  delight  of  our  sportsmen  and  for  table  use  must  be  a  work  of 
time,  and  will  necessitate  not  a  little  wise  legislation.  Mr.  Charles 
£.  Fiyer,  of  the  Salmon  Fisheries  0£5icey  in  his  work  on  *  The  Salmon 
Fisheries/  affords  us  much  information  of  a  useful  kind,  which  it  is 
well  to  see  brought  into  a  focus.  We  must  make  room  for  the 
following  sensible  remarks  from  Mr.  Fryer's  pages : — 

*'  How  often,  for  instance,  are  we  (as  in  the  present  year)  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  strange  fluctuatious  in  the  harvest  of  our  salmon  fisheries  ?  We  have 
yet  to  ascertain  the  ftdl  effects  of  floods,  of  droughts,  of  severe  winters,  of  hot 
summers,  and  of  storms  at  sea,  not  only  on  the  fish  themselves,  but  on  th«r 
enemies  and  their  food ;  how  hx  their  migrations  are  affected  by  change  of  tem- 
perature, by  rain&ll,  by  electricity ;  what  conditions  fovour  an  abundance  of 
their  natural  food ;  what  laws  govern  their  periods  of  spawning ;  what  is  their 
average  period  of  lifie — ^these  are  problems  hitherto  unsolved,  which  artificial 
culture  may  help  us  to  answer ;  and  the  solution  is  no  less  necessary  in  a 

Sractical  sense  than  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  abstract  science.  Legis- 
ition,  to  be  effective,  must  be  based  on  accurate  knowledge ;  to  be  beneficial  it 
must  be  shown  to  be  necessary.  To  blindly  restrict  fishing  in  order  to  check  a 
diminished  productiveness  the  result  of  natural  causes  is  to  misapply  legislation. 
Fluctuations  in  the  harvest  of  the  water  are  as  natural  as  fluctuations  in  the 
harvest  of  the  land.  When  we  have  learned  whether  to  attribute  a  fidling  off  in 
a  particular  fisheij  to  natural  or  to  artificial  causes,  we  shall  have  got  the  essence 
of  the  question  ot  our  Salmon  Fisheries." 

Well  said,  Mr.  Fryer ! 

As  a  matter  of  course,  fish-culture  has  had  several  discussions 
devoted  to  its  elucidation.    The  phiiosophj  of  this  matter,  however, 
is  not  difficult  to  understand.     Briefly  put,  ^^pisciculture  "  is  the  art 
of  repairing  the  ravages  of  nature,    in  natural  circumstances  the 
spawn  of  our  fish  is  not  so  productive  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  even 
when  the  eggs  are  safely  hatched,  the  percenuge  of  young  ones  is 
far  below  what  it  should  be.     The  waste  of  eggs  and  fish-life  in 
our  streams  and  rivers  is  probably  in  all  about  ninety  per  cent.,  and 
it  is  because  of  that  being  so  that  the  pisciculturist  has  thrown  him- 
self into  the  breach  in  order  to  ensure  a  larger  supply  of  fish  than 
that  which  is  now  at  our  command.     That  man  who  causes  a 
blade  of  grass  to  grow  where  a  blade  of  grass  never  grew  before,  is 
held  to  be  a  benefactor  to  his  species  and  his  country  ;  if  that  be  so, 
what  should  be  said  of  the  men  who  can  so  multiply  our  fish  supplies, 
that  we  obtain  ten  now  for  the  one  that  we  got  a  few  years  ago  ? 
There  has  of  late  been  a  wonderful  degree  of  enthusiasm  about  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  pisciculture,  but  we  must  be  a  little 
cautious  in  our  expectations ;  it  is  never,  as  we  know,  all  gold  that 
glitters,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  improve  on  the  scheme  of 
nature.     There  are  no  fresh-water  fish  worth  cultivating,  if  we 
restrict  ourselves  to  a  commercial  view  of  the  question,  but  the 
salmon ;  each  salmon  that  can  be  brought  to  maturity  is  worth  a 
golden  sovereign ;  and  that  bei^  so,  it  is  worth  taking  pains  to  rear 
as  many  salmon  as  we  can.    The  trout  is  a  fine  sporting;  fish,  and 
well  worth  cultivating  in  consequence,  but  as  a  market  &h  it  is  of 
no  money  value.    As  to  our  coarser  fresh-water  fishes,  it  can  do  no 
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hann  to  breed  them  in  sheets  of  water  which  would  be  otherwise 
quite  unproductive.  On  this  branch  of  fishing  economy,  attention 
may  be  directed  to  the  lecture  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Marston,  editor  of  the 
'  Fishing  Gazette ' ;  it  is  entitled  *  Coarse  Fish  Culture/  and  was 
^ven  at  one  of  the  ^^  Conferences.''  Many  anglers,  of  course,  have 
the  opportunity  of  catching  such  fish,  who  never  can  have  the 
chance  of  throwing  a  fly  over  a  salmon  pool ;  and  if  the  culture  of 
coarse  fish  afford  scope  and  sport  to  a  large  body  of  anglers,  that  is  a 
tolerably  good  reason  for  their  being  cultivated.  Angling,  in  its 
season,  is  one  of  our  most  pleasant  recreations. 

Sir  J.  G.  Maitland  ^*  goes  in  "  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  art ; 
the  paper  read  by  him  at  the  Exhibition  was  ^  On  the  Culture 
of  Salmonidae  and  the  Acclimatization  of  Fish.'  Sir  James  is  well 
known  as  the  proprietor  of  ^'  the  Howietoun  fishery,"  where  some 
good  work  has  been  done*  It  is  a  commercial  fishenr,  but  is  none 
the  worse  for  that;  it  is  well  that  there  is  a  depot  wnere  one  can 
purchase,  when  they  are  required,  a  few  thousand  fish-eggs,  or  a 
few  thousand  young  fish,  as  the  case  may  be.  Such  commerce  is  a 
sign  of  the  times  ;  any  man  who,  fifty  years  ago,  would  have 
ventured  to  prophesy  that  within  half  a  century  there  would  be  a 
trade  in  such  a  commodity,  would  have  been  well  laughed  at ;  but 
for  all  that,  there  is  more  than  one  establishment  where  persons  who 
are  desirous  of  stocking  a  stream,  or  populating  a  fish-pond,  can  be 
indulged  in  their  desires.  We  have  now  before  us  the  price-current 
of  such  an  establishment,  in  which  is  a  list  of  many  kinds  of  ova  and 
fry,  ranging  in  cost  from  five  pounds  a  thousand  to  one  pound,  and 
even  less,  the  eggs  of  the  perch  being  ticketed  at  ten  shillings  the 
thousand*  At  the  same  fishery  there  is  constantly  on  sale  an  assorted 
collection  of  aquatic  plants,  at  prices  ranging  from  five  shillings  to 
five  pounds  ;  fine  yearling  trout  may  at  the  same  place  be  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  fifty  shillings  per  hundred.  Mr.  Wheeldon  has  de- 
servedly rebuked  the  Angling  Societies  for  the  scant  amount  of 
information  they  have  favoured  him  with  ;  still  he  has  contrived  to 
make  his  pamphlet  on  the  *^  Angling  Societies  "  exceedingly  inte- 
resting. Another  of  the  Fishery  Exhibition  writers  who  must 
be  named  and  praised  is  Dr.  Francis  Day,  who  contributes  a 
work  on  *Fish  Culture,'  which,  taking  a  wide  range,  embraces 
all  the  subsidiary  topics  pertaining  to  that  interesting  develop- 
ment of  fishing  economy.  As  to  the  acclimatization  in  British 
waters  of  the  various  foreign  fishes  which  from  time  to  time  it 
has  been  proposed  to  naturalise,  there  is  something  to  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  one  point  in  particular  ought 
to  be  well  investigated  before  any  enterprise  of  the  kind  is  finsdly 
adventured  upon,  and  that  point  is,  as  to  the  particular  kind  of  food 
which  the  newcomer  will  require.  If  he  is  of  cannibal  propensities, 
then  he  may  prove  a  very  dangerous  intruder,  killing  all  the  other 
fishes  that  come  in  his  way.  We  are  not  inclined  to  be  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  success  of  any  of  the  proposed  introductions  ; 
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our  opinion  being  that  we  should  make  the  most  of  those  fishes 
which  are  native  here  and  to  the  manner  born,  rather  than  bring 
others  from  foreign  countries  about  the  habits  of  which  we  are  in 
ignorance.  The  attempts  which  some  years  ago  were  made  to 
introduce  the  Silurus  Giants  into  our  waters  were  fortunately  un- 
successfuly  as  that  fish  would  in  the  end  have  played  havoc  with  all 
other  kinds  of  the  finny  tribe  to  which  he  had  access. 

The  ^  Food  of  Fishes/  and  ^  Fish  as  Food/  have  both  found  an 
expositor  in  the  Exhibition  series.  About  the  value  of  fish  as  food 
there  has  been  for  many  years  many  misunderstandings;  as  has 
already  been  indicated  with  respect  to  our  fresh-water  fishes,  they  do 
not  possess  any  great  amount  of  food  value;  some  of  them  attain  to 
considerable  size  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trout,  are  ^'  game  "  to  a 
degree,  requiring  at  all  times  a  large  amount  of  catching ;  but,  as 
M.  Soyer  on  one  occasion  told  the  writer,  if  one  of  these  fish  can 
be  purchased  for  a  shilling,  it  requires  the  expenditure  of  other  two 
shillings  to  render  it  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  table. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  make  these  remarks.  Some  wise 
folks  are  saying,  '^  We  knew  before  all  that  is  contained  in  the 
Exhibition  series  " ;  but  that  is  nonsense ;  these  works  are  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  general  public,  and  the  information  conveyed, 
we  feel  assured,  will  be  new  to  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
of  the  community.  No  doubt  several  of  the  publications  overlap 
each  other,  and  so  duplicate  the  knowledge,  but  no  person  need 
purchase  more  than  one  pamphlet  on  a  given  subject,  and  we  believe 
most  earnestly  that  all  who  purchase  will  be  in  the  receipt  of 
'^  knowledge '  — most  of  the  authors  having  made  a  special  study 
of  the  subjects  on  which  they  write,  and  that  is  a  fact  which  entitles 
them  to  be  heard.  In  our  opinion,  the  mass  of  information  which 
has  been  brought  together  in  the  published  literature  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion is  really  of  great  value — no  matter  in  what  department  it  is 
placed,  economic  or  sporting. 

One  word  now  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  surplus,  and  as  yet  we 
are  quite  ignorant  of  its  amount.  May  we  ask,  that  at  least  a 
portion  of  it  may  be  devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  Mr.  Buckland's 
museum,  and  the  establishment  of  an  aquarium  which  ipight,  in 
time,  become  one  of  the  "  sights  of  London."  The  foundation  of 
a  fisherman's  orphanage  has  been  advocated ;  but  the  fishing  centres 
are  widely  distributed,  and  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult,  we  fear, 
to  fix  on  a  locality  that  would  give  satisfaction  to  all  interested. 
But  it  shall  never  be  said  that '  Bsul/s  Magazine  *  stood  in  the  path 
of  heavenly  charity  ;  if  an  orphanage  for  the  children  of  the  fisher- 
folk  can  be  arranged  to  be  erected  from  the  surplus  funds  of  the 
Fishery  Exhibition,  in  God's  name  let  it  be  set  up  as  soon  as  ever  it 
is  possible. 
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COURSING. 

THK   WATIRLOO  CUP. 

Thirb  were  many  causes  that  contributed  to  make  ihc:  coureing;  for 
the  Waterloo  Cup  of  this  year  of  grace  1884  a  matter  of  very  Tittle 
interest,  up  to  within  a  week  or  so  of  its  actual  celebration,  except 
among  a  certain  coterie  of  bookmakers,  and  of  course  among  many 
of  the  nominators  and  a  few  of  the  general  public.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  extraordinary  number  of  enclosed  park  coursing 
gatherings  at  Gosforth,  Haydock,  Four  Oaks,  Kempton,  and  other 

K laces — not  excepting  the  pleasant  little  meeting  that  has  recently 
een  celebrated  at  Wye,  in  Kent,  and  where  the  steeplechasings 
have  for  so  many  years  fornied  one  of  the  principal  pleasure  outings 
for  the  lads  and  lasses  of  that  famous  county — ^have  been  to  a  great 
extent  the  chief  agents  in  conducing  to  this  disagreeable  state  of 
aiFairt,  probably  not  mueh  to  be  regretted  by  those  who  wish  to 
hsve  at  widelv  extended  an  area  for  betting  as  possible }  and  it  must 
be  admitted  ttiat  in  comparisoii  with  some  of  the  gigantic  meetings 
that  have  been  held  of  late  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the 
eiiiirsing  at  Liverpool,  and  that  for  the  Cup  particularly,  presents  a 
very  dinterent  appearance  from  that  which  characterised  it  in  former 
times.     It  might  have  been  fairly  expected  that  many  of  the  more 
original  of  the  supporters  of  coursing  over  the  plains  of  Altcar  would 
have  strongly  set  their  faces  against  such  a  terrible  encroachment 
upon  their  prescribed  rights,  and  have  refused  to  countenance  such 
congregations  of  men  and  greyhounds  for  the  purpose  of  betting 
rather  than  of  sport.     This,  however,  has  not  been  the  case  ;  so  far 
from  it,  indeed,  that  many  a  positively  venerated  name  in  the  days 
when  nominators  refused  any  entry  for  the  Cup  unless  dond  fide 
their  own  property  and  the  produce  of  their  own  kennel,  and  who 
were  at  one  time  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  the  present  contrary 
practice,  have,  as  it  were,  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  participated 
in  the  modern  fashion  by  entering  greyhounds  the  property  of  other 
breeders^  and  not  returning  their  nominations  to  the  Committee, 
when  themselves  unable  to  und  a  candidate  to  represent  them.  From 
the  experience  gained  in  this  system,  however,  after  all  said  and 
done,  not  anything  like  the  anticipated  amount  of  harm  has  happened 
that  its  opponents  predicted,  and  so  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present 
the  patrons  of  enclosed  park  coursing  have  the  best  of  such  argu* 
ments  and  articles  as  have  been  advanced  and  written  on  the  subject. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  may  be  said  in  disfavour  of  the  present  fashion, 
and  the  unfairness  of  slipping  greyhounds  to  hares  so  turned  down 
and  enclosed— or  driven  into  enclosures  for  convenience  of  the 
spectators — it   is   unquestionable  that  it  has   caused   a  very  wide 
eiteneion  of  the  sport,  and  given  such  a  fillip  to  coursing  as  its 
admirers,  one  would  think,  would  hail  with  pleasure.     For  whatever 
can  be  advanced  to  the  contrary,  it  will,  we  think,  remain  an  incon- 
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trovertible  fact  that  coursing  was  fast  becoming  almost  a  dead 
letter,  except  in  a  few  centres  remarkable  as  having  always  been 
distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  their  meetings,  the  quality  of  their 
greyhounds,  and  the  regularity  and  order  of  their  proceedings.  We 
need  go  no  further  afield  than  Salisbury  Plain  to  be  assured  of  this ; 
and  who  that  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  any  of  the  famous 
meetings  at  Amesbury,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  William  Long 
flourished  at  the  Red  House,  and  dispensed  hospitality  there  with 
no  illiberal  hand,  does  not  bewail  the  popularity  of  coursing  in  those 
halcyon  days  as  compared  with  what  it  is  at  present  ?  The  park 
men  must  at  least  have  the  benefit,  or  the  credit,  of  having  given  a 
new  zest  to  the  sport,  in  spite  of  the  drawback  attributed  to  their 
practice  in  being  compelled  to  course-driven  and  turned-down  hares ; 
and  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  them  that,  if  they  have  a  new  field  of 
venture  and  speculation  to  the  great  army  of  bookmakers,  they  have 
also  attracted  to  their  ranks  a  goodly  array  of  the  patrician  sup- 
porters of  the  sport.  It  is  true  that  much  might  be  put  forward  by 
way  of  condemnation  of  the  fashion  on  that  very  account ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  might  very  fairly  say  in  defence  that  the  betting- 
man  and  the  bookmaker  have  always  had  a  fair  field  and  much 
,  favour  at  Altcar ;  that  their  conduct  has  more  than  once  been  dis- 
graceful, and  their  treatment  of  the  victims  of  their  depredations 
often  cruel  and  unmanly  in  the  extreme,  while  at  their  own 
gatherings,  nothing  unsportsmanlike  has  yet  occurred  to  mar  their 
success  that  can  bear  comparison  with  some  proceedings  we  wot  of 
in  connection  with  Altcar  coursing.  We  are  not  saving  or  wishing 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the  authorities  at  Altcar  have  not 
always  done  their  best  to  preserve  order,  regularity,  and  decorum,  or 
that  their  efforts  have  not  been  attended  with  satisfactory  results ; 
but  that,  despite  all  their  precautions  and  endeavours  to  keep  down 
the  rising  tide  of  disorder  and  blackguardism,  they  have  not  always 
been  successful  in  stemming  it  until  it  has  become  a  scandal  and 
a  disgrace  to  coursing,  and  has  frequently  left  a  most  unfavourable 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  stranger  as  to  how  proceedings 
have  been  conducted. 

The  Earl  of  Sefton  has  ever  been  first  and  foremost  in  these 
endeavours  to  keep  matters  straight  and  comfortable,  and  in  giving 
full  effect  to  the  decisions  and  plans  of  the  Committee ;  and  his 
Lordship's  present  retirement  from  the  sport,  with  regard  to  his 
own  kennel,  which  has  always  been  a  favourite  one  of  his,  and 
one  which  he  has  for  so  many  years  so  liberally  supported  in 
every  way,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  has  most  hand* 
somely  lent  his  famous  grounds,  and  stocked  them  so  plentifully 
with  hares,  will  be  read  with  true  regret  by  all  lovers  of  coursing. 
The  bookmakers  especially  will  be  sorry  —  such  of  them  at 
least  as  take  any  pride  in  their  profession,  and  do  their  best  to 
draw  a  line  between  business  transactions  and  rufEanism — at  the 
Earl  of  Sefton's  retirement ;  for  with  liberality  and  impartiality 
that  distinguishes  him,  his  Lordship  has  never  objected  to  their 
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admission  to  the  draw  dinners  at  the  Adelphi,  and  taken  care  that 
every  information  should  be  afForded  them  that  they  could  reasonably 
require.  But  betting  and  coursing  are,  after  all,  but  badly  asso- 
ciated and  ill-assorted  terms,  and  the  originators  of  the  new  style 
and  proprietors  of  park  enclosures  for  coursing  must  beware  of 
granting  too  great  latitude  and  opportunity  for  the  speculating 
fi-aternity,  or  they  will  find  in  the  long  run  that  they  will  destroy 
the  sport  they  are  desirous  of  encouraging  and  upholding.  These 
great  parks  are  mostly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  manufacturing 
towns,  where  the  betting  men  do  chiefly  congregate,  and  where 
speculators  as  well  as  victims  are  to  be  found  in  rank  abundance. 
Therefore,  where  the  destroying  element  principally  abounds, 
greater  vigilance  and  precaution  are  necessary  in  keeping  it  in  some 
kind  of  reasonable  limit  and  decency. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  has  been  more  observable  this  year  than 
for  many  seasons  past,  that  notwithstanding  the  greatly  increased 
number  of  meetings,  nominators,  and  breeders,  and  the  new  interest 
imparted  to  coursing  in  consequence,  no  correct  or  appreciable 
deduction  could  be  drawn  as  to  favourites  for  the  encounter  for  the 
Waterloo  Cup,  even  after  the  celebration  of  the  Ridgway,  Brigg,  and 
Altcar  meetings.  Conversation,  even,  upon  a  subject  which  used 
to  be  the  general  topic  among  sporting  men  of  all  conditions  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  new  year  was  flat  and  dull.  Not  even 
the  sensational  fact  of  Snowflight's  purchase  at  Rymill's,  in  the  Barbi- 
can, for  550  guineas,  could  start  the  subject  nor  induce  hardly  any- 
body to  venture  much  in  the  way  of  prediction  for  the  winner  of 
the  Waterloo  Cup.  Shyness  in  prognostication  was  more  con- 
spicuous than  ever  we  can  remember  in  connection  with  the  event ; 
and  not  until  the  knowledge  was  arrived  at  as  to  which  greyhounds 
would  be  likely  to  represent  the  sixty-four  nominators,  did  anybody 
do  much  more  than  nibble  at  the  quotations  as  they  sparingly 
appeared  from  day  to  day  in  the  morning  newspapers.  This  will 
show  conclusively  the  deteriorating  efiect  that  has  been  produced 
on  the  Waterloo  Cup  by  the  new  meetings,  as  well  as  the  poor 
policy  of  keeping  the  nominations  dark,  and  thus  giving  opportuni- 
ties for  that  species  of  thimble-rigging  in  regard  to  them  which  is 
so  objectionable  in  connection  with  a  sport  which  should  be,  and  is 
generally  supposed  to  be,  pre-eminently  that  of  the  English  country 
gentleman. 

When  the  probable  list  bad  been  sent  by  the  nominators,  cer- 
tainly a  better  prospect  was  apparent,  and  at  last  a  tolerably  fair 
amount  of  speculation  was  the  natural  result  upon  its  publication  on 
the  Saturday  and  Monday  preceding  the  draw  dinner,  when,  after  all, 
a  good  celebration  might  have  been,  and  was  reasonably  calculated 
upon.  The  Plumpton  meeting  on  the  previous  week,  where  several 
kennels  showed  up  in  splendid  form,  had  very  much  to  do  with  this, 
the  finish,  however,  being  a  most  uncomfortable  and  depressing  one, 
while  ihc  number  of  "Jumbos"  was  unconscionable.  Captain 
Edwardes  and  Mr.  Pilkington   have  especially  been  showing  fine 
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form,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  week  previous  Messrs.  Pilkington, 
Morrison,  and  Osborne  stood  at  the  head  of  the  quotations.  The 
number  of  ex- Waterloo  competitors  was  below  the  average,  and 
collectively  the  greyhounds  in  this  year's  competition  were  a  better 
lot  than  those  which  took  part  in  that  of  last  year.  Wild  Mint, 
Athos,  Edwina  Balfe,  Glenlivat,  Manager,  Gladys^  Mineral  Water^ 
Waterford)  Maid  Marian,  Petrarch,  and  Markham,  were  at  the  time 
mentioned  as  being  among  the  probable  starters.  Snowflight,  Hot- 
spur, and  Spic  and  Span^  were  among  the  absentees.  Snowflight's 
trial  with  Fitzfulke  was  such  a  miserable  failure  that  it  must  have 
been  a  sore  disappointment  to  Mr.  Fawcett,  after  his  purchase  of  her 
at  Rymiirs  at  the  fabulous  price  mentioned  above.  A  writer  on  the 
subject  remarked,  that  ^^  taken  in  the  aggregate  the  puppies  are 
better  than  usual,  and  the  contest  promises  to  be  one  of  exceptional 
interest,  as,  if  form  be  carefully  analysed,  it  would  be  a  difficulty  to 
spot  anything  superlatively  superior.'  His  conclusion,  after  going 
through  his  analysis^  was  to  the  effect  that  the  pick  of  the  all-ages 
might  be  Athos,  Manager,  Madeline^  Waterford^  and  Sea  Pilot  | 
that  the  nominations  of  Mr.  M.  Fletcher  or  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Miller 
might  supply  the  winner,  and  that  the  representatives  of  Mr.  W. 
Osborne,  and  Mr.  £.  Webb,  would  find  a  place  among  the  distin- 
guished four.  The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Stocken  rendered  his 
nomination  void,  and  Calix,  it  was  thought,  would  run  in  a  different 
entry.*  Messrs.  Pilkington  and  Morrison  having  been  so  promi- 
nently at  the  head  of  the  betting  quotationS|  we  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  give  the  pedigrees  and  performances  of  their  represen- 
tatives, as  these  will  show  the  foundation  upon  which  prophets  rely 
for  success  in  their  prognostications,  and  the  ground  for  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  bookmaker  in  raising  them  to  that  distinguished  posi- 
tion.    The  returns  of  these  two  gentlemen  were  as  follows ; — 

"  Mr.  M.  Morrison  runs  Mr.  W.  Osborne's  blue-and-wiiite  bitch  Match  Girl, 
by  Sulphur,  Minnesota.  She  has  been  rather  a  i$en8ational  greyhound,  and  th6 
wagering  on  her  at  the  Plumptpn  December  Meeting  of 'S  2  tHll  be  long  remem- 
bered. She  was  a  hot  ^Yourite  for  the  Waterloo  Cup  last  year,  and  it  was 
inferred  would  fill  Mr.  Part's  nomination,  but  through  going  wrong  at  the  last 
moment  she  let  her  backers  in.  She  has  never  run  ovei"  the  Altcar  flats,  so  that 
it  is  hardly  known  how  she  may  jump  the  drains.  Her  only  appearance  this 
season  was  in  the  Haydcock  Cup  last  October,  when  she  was  put  out  by  Hot- 
spur in  the  second  ties»  She  is  a  real  good  greyhound,  and  has  run  on  several 
occasions  during  her  career  in  the  most  brilliant  style. 

"  Mr.  L.  Pilkington  has  the  honour  this  year  of  owning  the  favourite,  and 
besides  his  intended  representative — ^the  black-and-white  dog  puppy.  Black 
Peter— he  has  a  very  strong  kenneL  He  purchased  the  sott  of  Diamond  out  of 
a  sister  to  Lady  Heater  in  the  first  week  of  December,  for  sio/.,  after  his  having 
won  a  stake  for  aU  ages,  twenty-six  runners.  The  price  was  a  stiff  one,  but 
perhaps  he  has  the  best  youngster  of  the  vear.  Commencing  his  running  career 
at  the  end  of  October,  he  won  the  Produce  Stakes,  for  dog  puppies,  at  Belfii»t 
(thirty-two  runners),  the  final  being  run  off  with  Ballangdch,  which  he  led  up 


*  Mr.  Stocken  has  owned  a  good  many  first-K:la8S  greyhounds  in  his  day ;  and 
it  may  be  remembered  that  in  1S78  he  nominated  Mr.  T'.  Lay's  celebrated 
bitch,  Coomassiei  when  she  won  the  Cup  of  that  year. 
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by  two  lengths,  and  gave  him  a  rare  dressing.  He  won  the  cup  run  off  between 
the  two  winners  of  the  Dog  and  Bitch  Puppy  Stakes,  and  leading  Be-Be  half-a- 
dozen  lengths,  beat  her  pointless.  He  suffered  defeat  in  the  first  round  of  the 
Newton  Cup  by  the  Countess  of  Sapey,  but  there  was  every  excuse,  as  he  led 
his  half-sister  fully  two  lengths,  and  after  uang  his  game  came  a  cropjier,  and 
the  bitch  did  all  the  rest  in  a  good  trial.  Amends  were  made  ere  the  close  of 
the  meeting  for  the  upset,  as  he  won  the  December  Stakes,  and  going  on  through 
led  Lady  Annette  and  Haco  four  lengths,  Greenwood  Lass  and  Salesman  three 
lengths,  and  Fleetfoot  four  lengths  in  the  final.  He  fell  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
course,  and  Fleetfoot  put  in  a  lot  of  strong  work,  but  the  Irish  puppy  left  off  a 
dedsswe  winner.  He  has  thus  won  eleven  out  of  twelve  courses,  and  never  been 
led  to  a  hare." 

Mr.  H.  G.  Miller's  candidate  Madeline,  by  Misterton  out  of  Lady 
Lizzie,  was  also  a  hot  favourite,  and  anything  running  in  that  gen- 
tleman's nomination  has  always  been  entitled  to  a  high  degree  of 
respect^  since  he  won  the  Cup  with  the  sire  of  Madeline.  She  is  a 
second  season  bitch,  and  had  performed  with  great  credit  at  High 
Gosforth  in  September  last,  and  her  owner  made  up  his  mind  some 
time  ago  that  she  should  represent  him  at  Altcar  for  the  Waterloo 
Cup.  The  Earl  of  Haddington's  prospects  were  very  different  from 
those  when  his  Lordship  was  represented  by  his  celebrated  old  bitch 
Hornpipe,  and  be  had  nothing  better  in  his  kennel  this  year  than 
Huntleywood,  a  dog  puppy  by  Honeywood,  whose  best  public  per- 
formance was  at  the  Border  Union  Meeting,  where  he  won  three 
courses  in  the  Border  Union  Stakes  and  was  put  out  by  Free- 
Forester.  Mr.  Hinks  had  a  likely  customer  in  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith's 
bitch  puppy  Countess  of  Sapey,  by  Diamond  out  of  Dewy  Shamrock. 
The  Earl  of  Stair  also  looked  very  well  upon  paper  with  his  blue 
dog  puppy  Stockjobber,  by  Sulphur  out  of  Credulity,  who  has  won 
nine  out  of  ten  courses  this  year.  From  the  tremendous  beating  he 
gave  Snowflight  before  the  meeting,  the  Netherby  Cup  winner,  Fitz- 
fulke,  a  black  dog  puppy,  by  Bedfellow  out  of  Revenge,  was  chosen 
to  represent  Mr.  G.  F.  Fawcett's  nomination.  The  performances  of 
ibis  dog  at  Kempton  had  been  respectable  but  scarcely  brilliant,  and 
he  was  put  out  there  by  Manager.  There  were  several  other  can- 
didates whose  pretensions  seemed  to  be  good  on  paper  before  the 
eventful  week  ;  but  we  think  we  have  now  said  as  much  as  is  neces- 
sary in  giving  the  reader  a  notion  how  the  prognosticators  arrive  at 
their  conclusions ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  particulars  of 
the  prospects  of  all  the  candidates  in  a  magazine  of  this  description 
and  size* 

It  was  read  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  '^  the  executive  of 
the  Waterloo  Meeting  would  strive  their  utmost  this  year  to  overawe 
welsbers,  thieves,  and  the  leather-lunged  ruffians  who  wish  to  pass 
muster  as  '  betting  men.'  A  strong  contingent  of  detectives  would 
be  drawn  from  all  the  great  centres,  and  any  of  the  gentry  spotted 
would  be  provided  with  temporary  accommodation  in  one  of  her 
Majesty's  well-known  cages  on  wheels,  which  will  be  on  the 
ground." 

Mr.  Osborne  decided  to  run  Wild  Mint,  who  won  this  trophy 
last  year.    She  was  reported  to  be  as  fit  as  she  could  possibly  lie 
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made,  but  having  filled  no  fewer  than  five  engagements,  and  having 
achieved  only  one  winning  performance,  namely,  that  in  the  Sep- 
tember Stakes  at  Haydock,  where  she  put  out  Clyde  Ferry,  The 
Old  Oxy  Brackenhill,  Squire's  Pet,  and  Fleetfoot,  her  chance,  for 
such  a  clipper  as  she  used  to  be,  did  not  look  particularly  promising. 
Her  last  performance  was  in  Kempton  Park  Champion  Stakes,  when 
after  putting  out  Beau  Brummel  in  the  first  round,  she  was  led  and 
outworked  by  Pinkerton,  a  smart  puppy  from  Ireland,  by  Oversman 
out  of  Wigwam,  representing  Mr.  F.  Watson's  nomination  in  the 
Cup  contest  of  this  year. 

Almost  as  enjoyable  a  sight  as  that  of  the  coursing  itself  is  the 
^^  walk  round  and  show  your  muscle  "  of  many  or  most  of  the  com- 
petitors at  Formby  on  the  morning  of  the  draw ;  and  it  was  well 
known  that  the  character  of  it  this  season  would  not  be  inferior  to 
many  of  the  best  in  seasons  past.  The  sale  at  Lucas's  too  is  always 
worthy  of  attendance,  and  this,  together  with  the  Formby  show, 
makes  out  a  capital  programme  to  be  got  through  before  the  more 
important  business  of  the  evening  commences.  A  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  was  the  announcement  made  as  usual  some  time  before 
the  meeting  that  Mr.  Hedley  would  once  more  officiate  as  judge  for 
the  eleventh  year  in  succession;  for  no  man  ought  to  be  better 
qualified  for  the  discharge  of  the  difficult  duties  connected  with  the 
office,  and  no  judge  has  got  through  them  with  fewer  mistakes  than 
Mr.  Hedley ;  and  Tom  Wilkinson  has  discharged  those  of  slipper 
with  an  ability  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  once-renowned  Tom 
Raper. 

Prior  to  the  draw  dinner  on  Tuesday,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Coursing  Club  was  held  as  usual,  the  Earl  of  Sefton  being 
in  the  chair ;  and  a  larger  amount  of  business  was  done  than  on 
many  former  occasions,  most  of  which,  however,  was  uninteresting 
except  to  the  parties  concerned.  It  will  be  read  with  satisfaction, 
we  feel  sure,  that  it  was  resolved  that  in  future,  when  two  owners 
give  a  greyhound  the  same  name,  the  keeper  of  the  ^^  Stud  Book  ^ 
should  have  power  to  add  numerical  designations  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  the  different  dogs.  And  that  it  was  decided  that  in 
future,  in  the  case  of  long  odds,  bets  should  be  void  unless  the  dog 
backed  runs  a  course  other  than  a  bye  in  the  stake  to  which  the 
said  bet  refers. 

The  dinner  and  draw  took  place,  as  on  many  late  occasions,  at  the 
Adelphi  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey, 
and  it  will  be  read  with  much  pleasurable  feeling  the  company  were 
very  numerous  and  influential,  including  most  of  the  prominent 
noblemen  and  others  whose  names  have  been  so  long  and  so  honour- 
ably associated  with  the  sport,  and  who  have  so  often  assembled 
around  the  groaning  tables  of  the  Adelphi  at  the  draw  dinner.  The 
noble  Marquis,  after  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  duly  honoured, 
proposed  the  health  of  the  Earl  of  Sefton ;  and  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  took  happy  occasion — he  could  not  possibly  have  chosen  a 
happier — of  referring  to  the  efforts  which  were  now  being  made  to 
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put  a  stop  to  the  nuisance  of  illegal  and  noisy  betting,  the  use  of 
stools  and  umbrellas  of  gaudy  colour,  and  other  attractive  means  of 
driving  their  nefarious  trade  practised  by  ruffianly  welshers,  and  the 
lower  order  of  betting  men.  Lord  Wodehouse  read  out  the  draw, 
and  it  was  generally  thought  that  a  more  evenly-balanced  one  could 
hardly  be  remembered,  the  betting  consequently  being  of  an  un« 
sensational  nature.  All  this  was  gratifying  in  the  extreme,  and 
especially  must  it  have  been  so  to  the  noble  Earl  whose  name  and 
Altcar  coursing  have  almost  become  synonymous.  New  heart  of 
grace  has  been  thus  given  to  Waterloo  Cup  prospects,  and  the  Park 
men,  if  their  aim  is  extension  of  betting,  must  have  heard  the  news 
with  crest&Uen  hopes,  and  learnt  a  wholesome  lesson  in  gaining 
the  useful  knowledge  as  to  the  estimation  in  which  sensationsu 
betting  is  regarded  by  patrician  members  of  the  sport  of  coursing. 
The  Waterloo  Committee  have  done  eminently  well,  and  the  sport 
will  continue  to  flourish,  especially  on  the  famous  plains  of  Altcar, 
when  the  hct  is  set  so  steadily  against  illegal  betting  and  roughs 
who  know  nothing  either  of  honour  or  coursing. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  start,  as  usual,  was  made  for  North 
End,  and  the  crowd  before  noon  had  become  enormous,  when  a 
move  was  made  to  the  Church  House  Meadows.  Excitement  was 
not  high  until  the  much-fancied  Manager  was  put  in  the  slips  with, 
and  easily  polished  off  by,  Athos.  Middleton  and  Plymouth  Gin 
had  a  fair  trial,  in  which  the  former  did  nearly  all  the  work  and 
killed.  Markbam  led  Tynesider  by  quite  six  lengths,  and  had  a 
good  balance  in  hand  when  the  latter  pulled  down  his  game. 
Mineral  Water  ran  almost  level  with  Fitzfulke  until  reaching  the 
drain,  and,  leaping  this  cleverly,  made  the  turn  three  lengths  in 
advance.  A  capital  trial  ensued,  in  which  Mineral  Water  was 
always  best  at  the  soughs,  and  won  in  splendid  style.  It  is  some- 
thing *'  bumptious  "  to  say  perhaps,  but  to  a  good  judge  of  grey- 
hound qualifications,  and  particularly  of  those  calculated  to  ensure 
success  for  a  Waterloo  Cup,  it  was  tolerably  apparent,  even  thus 
early  in  the  stake,  that  Mineral  Water,  bar  accidents,  would  prove 
the  winner.  Royal  Stag  had  all  the  best  of  his  course  with  Miranda, 
and  Wild  Mint  was  cleverly  outworked  and  beaten  by  Morvern. 
Petrarch  and  Whipsnake  had  a  fine  struggle  for  the  turn,  which  the 
former  made,  and  a  fall  on  the  part  of  his  opponent  enabled  Petrarch 
to  win  a  long  course.  Glenlivet  drew  away  from  Agnes  by  about 
two  lengths,  when  the  latter  got  placed  and  killed.  Slipped  again, 
this  being  undecided,  Glenlivet  had  all  his  work  cut  out  for  the  turn, 
and  after  a  smart  trial,  in  which  Agnes  did  some  capital  work,  Glen- 
livet got  the  award  through  a  fine  wind-up  and  kill.  This  course 
brought  the  first  round  for  the  Cup  to  a  close.  There  were  no 
particularly  salient  points  in  this  round  beyond  what  we  have  stated, 
excepting,  perhaps,  Greentick's  performance  with  Harvest  Beer,  the 
latter  destroying  his  chance  by  killing  too  quickly.  Phoebus  and 
Coleraine,  QuicUime  and  Jeannie  Hornel,  had  fair  enough  trials,  in 
which  victory  was  never  disputed.    False  Standard,  about  whom  so 
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much  expectation  was  formed,  and  upon  whose  chance  so  much 
speculation  had  arisen,  did  some  fine  work  and  clever  wrenching  in 
her  course  with  Cara  Mea,  and  wound  up  with  a  very  meritorious 
kill.  Calix,  another  candidate  for  betting  honours,  won  nearly  all 
one  way  after  letting  in  Wanda,  who  was  unablejto  retain  pos- 
session of  the  game  when  the  chance  was  given.  It  was  satisfactory 
to  see  that  by  the  prohibition  of  stools  and  other  conveniences  for 
welshing  operations,  the  spectators  were  generallv  enabled  to  obtain 
a  clear  view  of  nearly  all  the  courses,  and  good  order  was  main- 
tained throughout  the  day,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  entire  meeting 
the  invitation  given  by  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  at  the  draw  dinner, 
to  the  visitors  to  assist  the  Committee  towards  this  desirable  end 
not  having  been  without  the  eflPect  intended. 

In  the  first  ties  Calix  was  a  decided  winner  in  the  course  with 
Cyril,  and  False  Satndard  was  able  to  put  Barberry  out  of  court 
after  the  latter's  previous  pumping.  Middleton  was  faster  than 
Irene,  and  had  pretty  nearly  his  own  way  ;  Markbam  led  Bedtime  a 
long  way,  but  the  latter  got  in,  and  a  very  pretty  trial  followed, 
Markham,  however,  not  to  be  denied,  winning  with  a  good  deal  in 
hand.  Royal  Stag  was  first  up  with  Sea  Pilot,  but  onhr  through  the 
hare  favouring  him,  and  then  shifting  his  game  nearly  clear  of  his 
antagonist,  held  his  place  for  a  short  distance  blefore  killing. 
Mineral  Water  was  quite  two  lengths  in  front  of  Quicklime  to  the 
drain,  which  he  flew  gallantly ;  the  hare,  however,  doubled  back 
short,  and  Quicklime,  getting  possession,  ran  up  a  succession  of 
strong  points  before  Mineral  Water  raced  past  and  killed.  Phcebus 
ran  clean  away  from  West  Northumberland,  and  was  five  or  six 
lengths  in  front  at  the  first  turn,  but  the  hare  was  a  rare  straight- 
backed  one,  and  lived  long  enough  to  let  West  Northumberland  in  and 
perform  a  fair  share  of  work  in  a  tremendously  pumpine  trial,  which 
was  wound  up  at  the  Engine  House.  Both  greyhounds  were  much 
distressed,  a  good  deal  of  their  gruelling  course  being  over  ploughed 
land.  Greentick  out-paced  Factory  Girl  and  scored  first  and 
second  turns  before  the  latter  did  her  part  in  a  few  exchanges  and 
Greentick  killed.  Morvern  ran  away  in  fi-ont  of  Bacilla  and  led  by 
six  or  seven  lengths,  and  never  left  a  short  and  dashing  course  in 
doubt.  Stockwell  led  Tournament  after  a  determined  struggle  for 
the  first  turn,  and  kept  it  for  the  second  ;  a  tremendous  course  then 
followed.  Tournament  eventually  winning  a  most  praiseworthy 
course  through  sheer  pluck  and  perseverance,  the  hare  being  killed 
by  the  representative  of  Mr.  MorrelL  Petrarch  drew  away  two  or 
three  lengths  in  front  of  Glenlivet,  and  in  a  long  and  punishing  trial 
Glenlivet  was  very  decisively  beaten.  At  the  draw  in  the  evening 
Mr.  G.  J.  Alexander  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  card  was  read  over 
by  Mr.  Hamar  Bass. 

On  Thursday,  in  spite  of  the  ^oomy  prospect  of  the  morning,  a 
large  crowd  assembled  at  Hill  House  at  the  meet  for  the  second  ties, 
and  several  of  the  more  promising  candidates  were  evidently 
sufFering  fiom  the  efiects  of  the  severe  work  they  had  perfi>rmed  on 
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the  preceding  day.     London,  Co  the  surprise  of  most  people,  made  a 
perfect  example  of  Calix  before  the  latter  killed  at  the  drain.     False 
Standard  was  led  clear  by  Middleton,  but  the  hare  turning  back 
gave  the  bitch  a  chance  which  she  availed  herself  of  for  a  time ;  the 
dog,  however,  raced  past  again,  wrenched  beautifully  several  times, 
and  wound  up  with  a  grand  kill — ^as  good  a  performance  as  any  that 
bad  thus  far  been  witnessed.     Marldiam  and  Pinkerton  had  a  long 
and  interesting  curve,  in  which  the  latter  gained  the  run  up  and  had 
put  in  several  good  points  before  they  both  killed  together  at  the 
drain,  the  Liverpool  candidate  being  in  the  end  beaten  but  not  too 
easily.     Mineral  Water  ran  fairly  round  Royal  Stag,  being  on  the 
wrong  side  according  to  the  flaff,  and  made  two  turns,  when  Royal 
Stag  got  in,  and  running  wide.  Mineral  Water  again  got  on  terms, 
and  handling  his  game  very  cleverly,  finished  up  with  a  kill.     This, 
coo,  was  considered  a  performance  of  great  merit  from  the  extreme 
quickness  and  dash  exhibited  on  the  part  of  Mineral  Water.  Green- 
tick  and  Ballangeich  had  a  very  long  and  exciting  struggle  for  the 
turn,  the  former  gaining  it  and  coming  round  scored  the  second  ;  the 
Scotch  representative  then  ran  wide,  and  was  handsomely  beaten 
when  Greentick  killed.     Petrarch's  course  with  Tournament  was 
another  grand  give-and-take  course,  and  Tournament  at  one  time 
looked  like  winning ;  she  missed  striking  her  e^me,  however,  and 
after  trippping  when  again  in  command,  placed  Petrarch  once  more, 
who  wrenched  strongly  and  killed,  thus  cleverly  gaining  the  award. 
In  the  third  ties  Middleton  and  London  were  slipped  to  a  good  hare 
on  Monk's  Carr^  the  former  doing  nearly  all  the  work  in  a  good  trial 
of  average  length.     Mineral  Water  led  Pinkerton  a  fair  length  and  a 
half,  Pinkerton  scoring  the  second  turn ;  the  hare  breaking  away, 
after  an  exchanee,  Mineral  Water  forged  ahead  and  gained  posses- 
sion, keeping  well  to  her  game  through  a  gateway,  scoring  several 
times  more,  and  winding  up  with  a  remarkable  kill.      Greentick 
and  Jane  Shore  were  slipped  to  another  good  hare,  the  former  soon 
gaining  possession,  and  serving  himself  before  Jane  Shore  com- 
menced wrenching  prettily}   Greentick,  however,  again  struggled 
for  and  gained  the  lead,  driving  the  hare  through  a  gateway,  and 
scoring  twice ;  Jane  Shore  came  again  with  great  determination  and 
fire,  and  had  well-nigh  rubbed  off  the  balance  against  her  when 
Greentick  again  got  a  chance,  and  coming  round  on  the  outside 
made  a  brilliant  kill,  thus  securing  the  hard-won  victory.     Petrarch 
and  Norton  were  let  loose  to  a  hare  crossing  for  the  drain,  and  Lord 
Sefton's  representative    was    first    up    by    a    long   way  through 
negotiating  the  drain  at  once  instead  of  running  alongside  it  as  did 
Norton ;   and  won  an  average  working  trial,  from  running  with 
greater  determination,  than  Norton  who,  however,  contrived  to  get 
the  kill.     With  this  course  the  third  ties  for  the  Cup  were  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

On  Friday,  the  concluding  day  of  the  meeting,  the  weather  was 
everything  that  could  be  desired,  and  though,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  the  attendance — it  would  be  hardly  fiur  or  courteous  to 
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term  the  assemblage  a  crowd — ^was  large,  the  order  maintained 
throughout  the  proceedings  was  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  meet 
was  originally  fixed  for  Hill  House,  but  all  the  best  trials  were  over 
the  Church  House  meadows,  where  the  ground  was  in  admirable 
order  and  the  hares  of  the  stoutest  possible  kind. 

Middleton  having  won  his  courses  in  such  grand  style,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  he  was  made  a  warm  favourite  against  Mineral  Water 
for  the  fourth  ties,  since  the  latter,  no  doubt,  had  had  a  slice  or  two 
of  luck  in  his  previous  encounters.  The  pair  were  delivered  in  a 
really  beautiful  slip  by  Tom  Wilkinson,  Mineral  Water  reaching 
the  hare  first  by  a  good  two  lengths ;  Middleton  eained  after  this  a 
leacl  of  at  least  four  lengths,  when  Mineral  Water  came  sailing 
round  for  second  turn,  and  brought  the  hare  round  to  Middle- 
ton,  who  failed  in  an  attempt  to  kill ;  Mineral  Water  being  in 
possession,  dusted  his  game  about  for  some  time,  when  Middleton 
put  in  some  points  before  they  exchanged  at  the  drain,  Middleton 
then  making  a  few  wrenches  and  killing  too  soon  for  his  chance  of  a 
win.  Greentick  started  almost  a  hotter  favourite  against  Petrarch, 
decidedly  a  justifiable  proceeding  after  his  fine  performances  before- 
hand.    He  drew  away  quite  three  lengths  for  first  turn,  Petrarch 

lining  possession  at  the  second  and  going  on  for  some  strong  points 

;fore  being  displaced:  Greentick  then  put  in  some  strong  and 
good  work,  and  at  the  finish  of  a  splendid  course,  Petrarch  drew 
past  and  killed  after  wrenching  twice,  the  other  dog  having  already 
done  sufficient  for  the  fiat,  which  was  most  meritoriously  earned. 
For  the  deciding  course  Mineral  Water  had  the  call  of  Greentick  at 
odds  of  5  to  2.  According  to  the  best  description  of  this  course  wc 
read  that  '^  Wilkinson  was  certainly  not  artistic  in  his  delivery,  as 
the  favourite  was  hung  in  the  slips,  thereby  losing  at  least  a  couple  of 
lengths.  A  shout  went  up  as  the  black  was  seen  well  in  front. 
Mineral  Water,  however,  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  down  in  his 
stride,  went  sweeping  past,  and,  clearing  the  drain  in  beautiful 
style,  ultimately  held  a  good  three  lengths'  lead  when  he  brought 
puss  half  round ;  steadying  himself  well,  he  went  forward  for  two 
more  drives  before  puss  cleared  the  ditch.  At  this  juncture  got  his 
first  opening,  by  negotiating  the  obstacle  better  than  Mr.  Mayer's 
dog,  but  the  hare  new  from  him  the  moment  he  scored.  In  the 
next  stretch  Mineral  Water  shot  away  after  a  long  lead,  and  after 
two  strong  drives  turned  puss  to  the  black,  who  cleverly  took  pos- 
session for  a  couple  when  the  hare  came  to  the  white ;  Mineral 
Water  now  drew  out  with  a  clear  lead  for  two  more  points,  and 
puss  breaking  away,  Mr.  Mayer's  dog  again  exchanged,  dashed  to 
the  front,  and  left  off  a  very  easy  winner  with  a  meritorious  kill." 

Mineral  Water,  who  ran  in  Mr.  C.  £.  Marfleet's  nomination,  is 
a  third-season  dog,  by  Memento  out  of  Erzeroum.  He  was  one  of 
the  sixty-four  of  last  year,  and  won  three  courses,  being  put  out  in 
the  fourth  by  Waterford.  This  year  he  has  run  four  times,  and 
seen  the  end  of  two  stakes--dividing  with  Soho  at  Kempton,  and 
running  up  to  Shawwood  at  Plumpton.     He  was  put  out  of  the 
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Champion  Stakes  in  the  first  round  by  Calix.  The  win  was  a  highly 
popular  one,  Mr.  Mayer  being  a  thoroughly  good  sportsman,  and  one 
of  the  best  coursers  in  Derbyshire,  the  capiul  of  that  shire  being  his 
hoixie.  We  understand  that  he  is  a  large  winner  by  the  event, 
havine  stood  his  dog  to  win  throughout.  It  remains  but  to  add  that 
both  Mr.  Hedley  and  Wilkinson  discharged  their  onerous  duties  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  and — it  is  eminently  gratifying  to  say — ^that 
a  more  orderly  or  more  generally  successful  celebration  has  ever  been 
held  for  the  competition  for  the  Waterloo  Cup  than  this,  particulars 
of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  record.  Bedtime,  although  having 
got  so  well  through  the  stake,  made  but  a  sorry  fight  of  it  at  the 
finish,  and  it  must  reluctantly  be  admitted  that  a  worse  runner-up 
has  rarely  if  ever  performed  at  these  contests.  Greyhound  nomen- 
clature has  always  been  a  peculiar  subject,  and  its  study  seems  never 
to  have  been  a  pleasant  one  to  owners.  Mineral  Water  is  a  singular 
enough  name  for  a  greyhound  in  all  conscience,  yet  a  happy  one  as 
times  go  and  temperance  is  the  prevailing  fashion  or  foible  of  the  day. 
The  teetotallers  should  rejoice  that  Plymouth  Gin  and  Harvest  Beer 
have  *gone  down"  before  the  all-triumphant  Mineral  Water. 

SiRIUS. 


YACHTING  AND  ROWING. 

Thouoh  making  use  of  our  customary  heading,  there  is  little  yet  awhile  to 
Bay  about  the  coining  season.  History  repeats  itself,  and,  just  as  last  spring 
things  were  being  mooted  bavlDg  for  their  object  to  bring  together  various 
classes,  rigs  and  shap3B,  so  this  year  the  Royal  Thames  propose  giving  sail- 
area  measurement  a  trial.  This  looks  like  a  boon  to  comparatively  old- 
fashioned  ships,  which  may  take  heart  of  grace  again,  and  do  battle  once 
more  under  conditions  so  apparently  favourable. 

Impossible  as  it  would  seem,  the  invincible  Hanlan  appears  likely  to  visit 
AuBtralia.  He  is  doubtless  very  ready  to  go  there  or  anywhere  eLse, 
provided  a  match  be  arranged ;  this  is  natural  enough,  the  -only  doubtful 
feature  being  the  unwillingness  of  the  Australasians  to  find  more  benefits 
for  him.  Laycock  orTrickett  have  surely  sufficiently  proved  their  incapacity 
to  hold  him,  and  no  younger  man  out  there  shows  merit  to  justify  his  friends 
in  flying  at  such  very  high  game.  However,  if  the  Antipodeans,  being  eager 
sportsmen,  wish  to  see  the  poetry  of  motion  in  a  wager-boat,  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  they  should  not  havo  the  spectacle  brought  to  their 
continent^  provided  always  they  are  ready  to  pay  the  price  necessary  for  its 
production. 

The  match  between  George  Bubear  of  Putney  and  William  Elliott  of  the 
world  in  general,  but  in  his  palmy  days  of  Pegswood,  and  now  described  as 
of  Newcastle,  has  given  quite  a  fillip  to  rowing  in  England.  Indeed,  we  may 
perhaps  consider  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  Bubear's  hollow 
victory,  the  enthusiastic  contingent  quite  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
Elliott  of  1884  might  with  extreme  probability  be  quite  a  different  person  to 
the  game  oarsman  of  1878.  Bubear,  who  was  born  in  1859,  has  certainly 
nmde  marked  improvement  since  his  earlier  races,  when  he  was  a  more  than 
usually  clumsy  sculler,  and  now  works  in  a  style  nearly  perfect,  making  the 
moat  of  his  slide,  and  lowing  great  lasting  power,  more  than  once  evidenced. 
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What  he  can  do  against  a  really  firsi-cIaflB  man  remains  to  be  seen,  and  some 
line  may  be  obtained  on  the  10th  instant,  when  he  meets  Wallace  Boss, 
though,  as  the  New  Bronswicker  concedes  ten  seconds,  his  party  would,  it 
seems,  form  no  oyerweening  estimate  of  Bubear's  powers.    It  must  be  ro- 
membered,  however,  the  match  was  made  before  the  decision  of  the  Bubear- 
Elliott  race,  and  they  perhaps  would  be  unwilling  now  to  begin  the  match 
de  novo.    Chi  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  perfectly  content  with  their 
bai^gain,  and  if  they  consider  the  public  trial  with  Elliott  as  in  no  way 
enhancing  Bubear's  real  merits,  or  affecting  Boss's  chance,  we  fanc^  they 
adopt  pretty  much  the  correct  view  of  the  situation.    Of  course  a  victory 
over  a  man  of  Elliott's  fame  must  do  benefit  to  Bubear  in  giving  him 
confidence,  which  may  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  at  a  push ;  but  Elliott, 
always  an  uncouth  scuUer,  won  his  victories  by  strength  and  activity  alone^ 
and  when  the  new  style  of  sliding,  in  which  Hanlan  has  proved  so  exception- 
ally proficient,  became  a  sine  qud  non  of  success,  Elliott  showed  himself  but 
little  able  to  pick  up  the  knack,  his  arm- work,  by  which  principally  he  had 
forced  boats  along,  being  quite  at  variance  with  the  improved  methods.    At 
the  commencement  of  the  present  decade  he  abandoned  match-rowing,  but 
after  a  chequered  career  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  took  part  in  a  few  races 
there,  and  though  he  achieved  nothing  remarkable,  his  backers  against 
Bubear  flattered  themselves  that  American  experience  must  have  improved 
his  style,  and  that,  even  if  deteriorated,  he  was  still  equal  to  the  task  set 
him.    As  for  style,  during  practice,  arm-work  was  terribly  prominent,  while 
in  the  race  itself  he  did  ditto,  neglecting  use  of  his  legs,  and  content  to  dash 
away  at  a  scrambling  high-pressure  rate,  which  kept  him  in  the  van  for  a 
little  over  a  mile,  when  Bubear  went  in  front,  afterwards  winning  as  he 
pleased ;  indeed,  too  easily  for  non-betting  friends,  who  would  have  Hked  to 
see  his  mettle  tried  by  a  more  protracted  struggle.    A  man,  however,  can  do 
no  more  than  win,  and  this  the  Putney  man  did  in  hollowest  fiiahion.    K  he 
fbliow  up  this  success  by  keeping  out  of  range  of  Wallace  Ross  in  the  coming 
race,  there  will  be  plenty  of  chances  Ibr  him  to  distinguish  himself.    Mean- 
while, in  the  present  dearth  of  talent  over  here,  the  patriotic  Englishman 
must  be  thankful  for  small  mercies,  and  that  we  have  at  last  some  one 
promising  enough  to  point  at  as  the  coming  man,  even  though  the  fruition 
of  our  hopes  be  indefinitely  deferred.    After  all,  we  may  claim  all  the  first- 
flight  as  colonials,  though  this  it  but  poor  comfort  to  insular  pride.    Before 
leaving  the  subject  of  Bubear  and  his  potential  future,  it  is  necessary  to 
allude  to  the  shameM  arrangements  of  the  match  with  Elliott  as  to  the 
umpire's  steamer,  where  thievery  was  rampant,  many  notable  champions  of 
the  various  breeds  of  the  friponni&r  class  having  established  themselves  on 
board,  whether  by  payment,  or  the  more  congenial  method  of  a  *'  rush,"  it 
boots  not.    Surely  decent  watermen  and  their  supporters  had  better  go  to 
the  expense  of  a  couple  of  guineas  and  employ  a  dozen  or  so  of  ezperienoed 
policemen  than  have  it  said,  and  with  truth,  that  the  so-called  umpire's 
steamer  is  not  a  safe  place  for  men  with  valuables  about  them.  This  growing 
scandal  demands  prompt  suppression,  and  the  sooner  the  better.    Ridionloos 
delay,  which  postponed  the  start  until  the  water  had  risen  so  much  as  to 
stop  one  of  the  two  accompanying  steamers  at  Hammersmith,  seems  an 
intermittent  condition  of  boat-races,  so  it  isj  perhaps,  absurd  to  expect 
improvement  in  this  respect ;  but  the  fourth  estate  had  certainly  cause  of 
eomplaint  that  no  steamer  was  provided  by  the  Press  Boat  Committee  for 
80  important  an  event  as  the  one  under  notice,  and  the  grievance  seemed 
heightened  by  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  official  vessel. 
Double-scxullng  having  been  generally  adopted  by  trainem  recently,  a  few 
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affaiis  in  doable  boats  have  taken  place,  and  the  number  may  be  added  to 
Bhould  J.  Largan  and  C.  Brightwell  accept  the  offer  of  Perkina  and  D.  Qodwin 
for  a  match,  in  which  the  challengers  give  their  rivals  nearly  every  option, 
being  willing  to  compete  for  from  50^.  to  1002.  a  side,  and  make  the  race 
Patney  to  Hammersmith,  or  Putney  to  Barnes,  or  either  distanoe  down- 
stream. This  looks  like  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Godwin  and  Co.  to  do 
business,  and  as  Largan  and  Brightwell  have  each  invited  one  of  the  others 
to  a  single-handed  encounter,  terms  ought  to  be  arranged  without  difficulty. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  crews  are  settling  down  into  their  places,  and 
the  race,  which  is  likely  to  take  place  on  the  5th  of  April,  bids  fair  to  prove 
as  interesting  as  usuaL  The  Cantabs  seemed  to  adopt  strange  tactics  in 
knocking  off  work  for  a  fortnight,  but  are  making  up  for  lost  time^  and  have 
exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  choosing  as  intermediate  training  quarters 
Tilehurst^  above  Beading,  where  they  have  an  excellent  reach  of  water,  and 
secure  capital  accommodation  at  that  famous  old  hostelry,  the  Boebuck, 
Apart  from  other  advantages  incidental  to  the  change  of  locale,  their  oais 
will  encounter  less  sewage  matter  than  on  the  Cam,  which  still  receives  the 
drainage  of  the  classic  city,  and  barring  an  occasional  dredger  seems  in 
much  the  same  gruesome  (we  might  write  gruelsome)  state  as  it  was  half 
a  dozen  years  ago.  At  present  Oxford's  chance  appears  the  rosier,  but  the 
casualties  of  training  may  work  all  sorts  of  ups  and  downs  during  the 
present  month. 

Column  after  column  having  been  written  to  demonstrate  the  unfairness 
oi  the  Henley  course,  and  the  pressing  necessity  for  prompt  alterations^  we 
inaj  now  presume  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  of  Fawley  Court,  who  owns  Poplar 
Point  and  the  tow-path  meadows,  having  very  liberally  consented  to  a 
quantity  of  land  being  out  away  sufficient  to  render  the  course  all  but 
straight,  a  horde  of  scribes  will  arise  advocating  the  status  quo.  Whether  or 
no,  the  thing  is  pretty  certain  to  be  done,  and  will  undoubtedly  make  a  very 
material  difference  in  the  chances  of  boats,  as,  beyond  assisting  those  not 
favoured  with  the  tow-path  (Berks)  station  at  the  critical  comer,  the  change 
will  tend  to  do  away  with  the  positively  favourable  eddies  which  hitherto 
have  enhanced  the  vfdue  of  No.  1  berth  under  average  conditions.  How  the 
money  is  to  be  found  remains  an  open  question.  At  the  first  blush  of  the 
matter  it  seemed  feasible  that  the  Hexdey  Begatta  authorities,  with  large 
subscriptions  and  comparatively  little  necessary  expenditure,  would  be  able 
to  defray  the  bulk  of,  if  not  all,  the  expense  out  of  accumulations.  On  this 
notion  being  bruited,  however,  the  executive  hasten  to  announce  that  their 
surplus  is  at  present  little  or  nothing,  and  judging  from  the  profuse  character 
of  some  payments  on  their  part,  this  is  quite  credible,  if  scarcely  creditable. 
Still,  that  the  money  can  be  nosed  in  aquatic  circles  is  beyond  doubt,  all 
that  remains  to  be  done  being  that  those  lovers  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Begatta  should  bestir  themselves  to  ensure  that  their  gifts  be  properly 
expended.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  most  powerful  party  in  regatta  councils 
are  Henley  townsmen,  and  the  natural  favouritism  of  these  estimable  folk 
may,  if  unchecked  by  publicity  and  general  supervision,  naturally  tend  to 
the  employment  of  not  the  absolutely  most  qualified  experts  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  desired  object.  If  all  rowing  centres  are,  as  appears  probable, 
to  be  asked  to  subscribe,  at  least  the  principal  ones  should  be  represented  at 
the  board  of  dehberations.  Should  this  be  fairly  done,  there  is  little  fear 
either  of  a  *'  backwardness  in  coming  forward  "  on  the  part  of  subscribers, 
or  a  scandal  arising  from  the  method  in  which  subscriptions  have  been 
employed.  The  proposed  change  augurs  well  for  the  chance  of  "  Bucks"  in 
future,  but  will  intensify  the  grievances  of  centre,  which  must  inevitably 
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remain  a  bad  last  in  respeet  to  position.  The  glut  of  events  on  the  card, 
especiallj  that  of  the  first  day,  calls  for  a  change  of  some  kind  ;  it  is 
proposed  to  extend  the  meeting  to  three  days,  but  this  would  m^e  the 
opening  rather  tame^  and  we  fancy  a  better  solution  is  to  be  found  in  having 
a  sort  of  dress-rehearsal  on  a  previous  day,  when  unknown  scuUers,  Thames 
Cappers,  and  perhaps  school  fourers,  should  have  to  prove  their  right  to  a 
place  on  the  Henley  programme  proper.  In  the  matter  of  sculls  especially 
matters  have  been  of  late  years  drawing  to  a  climax,  duffers  of  all  dasses 
seeking  to  hand  down  their  names  to  posterity  as  sculling  against  Lowndes, 
Playford,  or  Dicker,  in  such  and  such  "a  year."  The  plethora  of  entries  too 
often  killed  the  chance  of  a  likely  man,  who  got  fouled  or  bored  by  one  of 
ces  misirables^  leaving  an  equal,  maybe,  free  to  finish  the  course  at  his  leisure, 
and  win  *^  by  several  lengths  " ;  and  it  would  be  a  popular  addition  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Diamonds  that  all  candidates  who  had  not  won  senior 
sculls  at  a  recognised  regatta  should  compete  amongst  themselves  for  the 
honour  of  meeting  the  better-known  men.  The  existence  of  such  a  stipu- 
lation would  choke  off  a  good  percentage  of  the  untried  list,  and  those 
remaining  would  very  likely  produce  a  novice  good  enough  to  make  the 
cracks  gallop,  which  is  exactly  what  we  on  the  tow-path  want  to  see,  instead 
of  a  series  of  processions,  wherein  half  the  proceeders  (?)  do  not  proceed 
beyond,  say,  the  horse-barrier,  but  with  a  display  of  sense,  transcending 
apparently  that  of  watermanship,  run  into  the  bank  or  bushes,  and  thus 
avoid  further  futile  exertion. 

The  principal  dubs  are  beginning  to  get  towards  a  little  more  thaa 
Saturday  afternoon  rowing,  which  they  have  stuck  to  religiously  during  the 
winter.  The  London  again  secure  the  popular  Ben  Horton  as  captain, 
while  Hewett,  who  last  year  stroked  the  Henley  Eight  (which  hadn't  the 
least  chance,  you  know,  but  won)  acts  as  deputy.  The  Thames  are  again 
captained  by  Otter,  who,  with  Horton,  has  been  most  energetic  in  opposing 
the  Mortlake  scheme,  the  main  feature  of  which  is  to  collect  there  Richmond 
and  adjacent  sewage,  and,  after  certain  precipitations,  turn  the  purified  (?) 
liquid  into  the  Thames.  It  is  contended  by  the  opponents  of  this  project, 
and  their  views  have  the  support  of  scientific  testimony,  that  the  liquid, 
even  if  pure  when  turned  into  the  Thames,  soon  becomes  noxious  by  atmos- 
pheric action,  and  that  the  result  would  be  to  render  the  tidal  portion  of  Che 
river  practically  useless  for  pleasure  traffic.  The  question,  therefore,  be- 
comes an  important  one  to  all  interested  in  any  sort  of  rowing  or  sailing  on 
these  waters,  and  if  so  powerful  a  contingent  only  support  the  cause  as  they 
ought  to,  the  result  should  not  be  doubtful.  Twickenham  have  elected  the 
stalwart  D.  R  Brown,  late  of  Hertford,  as  their  commander,  and  his  prestige 
should  assist  in  making  the  blue-and-red  colours  even  more  formidable  than 
in  1883. 
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The  Invoice— February  Feastings— Hunting— Theatricals— "  The  Open 

Ditch." 

Our  noble  Laureate  has  placed  on  record  the  fact  that,  ' 

**In  the  spring  a  yonng  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love." 

We  suppose  it  b  true.  The  thoughts  of  a  good  many  of  our  young  men 
of  the  present  day  turn  to  the  stage^loor  of  the  Gaiety,  which  perhaps  is 
what  Lord  Tennyson  had  in  his  prophetic  eye  when  he  wrote  <*  Locksley 
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Hall/'  That  the  *<  Cousin  Amys "  of  that  temple  "  speak  the  truth  "  to 
their  lovers  is  more  than  we  can  venture  to  say.  Many  bold  defiant  faces ; 
many  very  common ;  many  very  simpering  and  inane,  issue  forth  from  that 
portal,  to  be  received  into  the  arms  of  men  for  whom  Love  has  certainly  not 
taken  up  the  glasss  of  time,  nor  turned  it  in  Lis  glowing  hands.  But  the 
mock  love  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  real.  If  the  Amys  are  *'  shallow- 
hearted,"  so  are  their  swains.  The  young  man's  fancy,  and  the  old  man's 
dream — and  there  are,  so  it  is  said,  old  as  well  as  young  to  be  found  at  the 
Gaiety  door — ^will  soon  evaporate;  perhaps  even  quicker  than  those  of , the 
Amys.  But  there  are  other  thoughts  in  which  a  decorous  middle-age  may 
indulge  without  troubling  that  temple  of  Vesta.    Let  us  turn  to  them. 

Would  our  readers  be  shocked  if  we  were  to  say  that  the  thoughts  of 
middle  age  turn  a  good  deal  to  the  stomach  ?  Is  it  not  natural  ?  Highly 
educated  as  we  are  on  all  subjects,  that  of  the  stomach  has  more  than  progressed 
with  the  times.  Poor  boys  and  girls,  under  the  benevolent  sway  of  the  School 
Board,  get  their  brains  crammed  to  a  suffocating  point,  with  an  occasional  suicide 
as  the  result ;  but  eating  and  drinking,  if  they  kill,  do  it  in  a  slow  and  sijent 
way.  We  do  not  gormandise  as  in  the  days  when  Brillat-Savarin  gave  tha,t 
little  repast,  or  rather  succession  of  repasts,  to  "  the  captain  "  and  '*  the  doctor  " 
that,  commencing  at  ten  in  the  morning,  finished  at  some  indefinite  hour 
in  Uie  evening  with  salt-buttered  toast  and  rum-punch !  We  English,  Lon- 
doners especially,  have  long  since  in  a  great  measure  given  up  what  is  known 
as  *'  old-fashioned  English  fare,"  and  a  saddle  of  a  four-year-old  Southdown 
is  the  nearest  concession  to  what  insular  prejudices  remain  among  us.  To 
be  sure  there  is  the  votive  bird  of  Christmas,  the  turkey,  but  as  he  is 
as  often  as  not  crammed  with  truffles,  his  nationality  is  disguised,  and  we 
cannot,  except  in  the  strictly  domestic  circle,  accept  him  but  as  a  relic  of  the 
past.  What  wonderful  strides  we  have  made  in  gastronomy  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  let  men  who  have  passed  middle  age  declare.  The  golden  youth  who 
dine  at  the  Bristol,  the  Continental,  the  Criterion,  or  the  Grand,  to  say 
nothing  of  many  clubs,  little  reck  of  what  we  seniors  put  up  with  when, 
with  the  keen  appetites  of  two-and-twenty  or  thereabouts,  we  burst  upon  the 
strange  world  of  London.  The  memory  of  those  days,  to  our  now  fastidious 
tastes,  is  painful.  No  table  d'hdtCy  no  set  dinner ;  the  fish,  the  joint,  the 
steak ;  the  steak,  the  joint,  the  fish,  for  most  of  us  formed  the  bill  of  fare. 
Spiers  and  Pond  had  not  risen  on  a  benighted  world  ;  Bertram  and  Roberts 
had  not  taught  us  the  art  of  dining ;  the  hundred  and  one  restaurants  that 
now  adorn  the  thoroughfares  of  the  West  End,  had  no  existence.  If  we 
did  not  belong  to  a  club — and  clubs  were  very  few  and  very  select  in  those 
days — we  for  the  most  part  fed  in  stuffy  coffee-rooms;  we  did  not  eat. 
Some  few  hotels  there  were  where,  given  a  host  of  judgment  and  a  cook  of 
repute,  more  or  less  gorgeous  dinners  were  served  ;  the  food  excellent  of  its 
kind,  and  admirably  cooked  according  to  our  then  lights,  but  we  were  apt 
to  have  indigestion  and  headaches  the  next  day ;  and,  as  the  wine  was 
invariably  good,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  much  laughed  at 
and  maligned  Mr.  Snodgrass  was  more  correct  than  we  imagine  when  he 
gave  utterance  to  what  has  become  an  historical  remark,  that  '*  it  was  not 
the  wine,  but  the  salmon."  If  any  middle-aged— or  shall  we  say  elderly 
gentleman  ?— can  remember  the  dinners  of  those  days,  he  will  perhaps  con- 
firm our  opinion. 

But  why,  perhaps  our  readers  will  exclaim,  is  the  *  Van-Driver '  wander- 
ing into  the 

d  drunk  t 
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s  history  of  a  dead  past  ?    Who  cares  to  know  what  was  eaten 
and  drunk  thiky  years  since?     Will  he  tell  us  what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid 
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now  ?  Why,  certainly.  His  remarks  had  been  suggested  by  one  or  two 
gorgeous  palaces  of  restauration  recently  opened  in  London,  where  the  lust  of 
the  eye  has,  so  it  appeared  to  him,  been  more  cared  for  than  the  lust  of  the 
flesh.     Somebody  wrote  of  the  Crockford's  of  a  past  generation  that — 

*'  It  opened  to  the  chosen  few, 
An  earthly  Paradise  of  or-molu^^ 

The  proprietors  of  the  latest  addition  to  our  temples  of  gastronomy  (so 
di^erent  from  the  humble  •  Cocks,'  and  the  dingy  •  Rainbows  of  our  youth), 
have  opened  a  paradise  in  far-away  Holborn,  where  Sienna  marbles  and 
Venetian  mosaics ;  alabaster  columns,  gilded  roofs,  and  crimson  plush  make 
up,  there  is  no  doubt,  an  ensemble^  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  be  surpassed 
in  any  other  European  capital.  Magnificence  greets  you  as  you  enter  the 
vestibule,  and  accompanies  the  guest  on  his  promenade  through  the  establish- 
ment. The  great  Hall,  where  erst  some  of  our  readers  may  have  looked  on 
at  the  gambles  of  Cockaigne,  when  Woodland  nyniphs  and  firompton 
shepherdesses,  under  the  guidance  of  irreproachable  M.O.'s,  mingled  in  the 
mazy  dance  with  congenial  swains,  is  now  transformed  into  a  dining-saloon 
rich  in  warmth  and  colour,  where  the  old  traditions  of  'the  Holborn* 
survive  in  an  undesirable  band.  The  saloon  is  all  marble  and  gold,  where  it 
is  not  plush  or  velvet,  and  the  eye  gets  sated  at  last  and  longs  for  repose. 
In  fact,  from  the  moment  a  visitor  first  enters  the  establishment,  his  eyes  are 
fully  employed;  He  has  so  much  to  take  in  with  them  that  the  dinner 
seems  a  secondary  consideration,  and  in  reality  it  is  so.  This  is  a  great 
mistake,  surely.  After  having  once  explored  the  modern  Holborn  and 
taken  in  its  glories,  we  much  doubt  if  many  will  repeat  the  visit ;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  the  cu'uine  does  not  run  in  parallel  lines  with  the  decoration. 
The  dinner  {table  tThote)  is  not  worthy  of  the  gorgeous  surroundings.  The 
proprietors  ought  to  be  made  aware  of  this,  if  they  do  not  know  it  already. 
A  great  many  people  now  go  to  dine  in  Holborn  who  have  not  been  often 
seen  there  before,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  seen  there  again  under  the  present 
re^me.  Holborn  is,  to  the  majority  of  West-enders,  out  of  the  way.  It 
leads  nowhere,  nor  results  in  anything.  Drury  Lane  is  its  nearest  theatre ; 
for  although  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  infuse  some  vitality  into  the  un- 
fortunate building  in  Great  Queen  Street,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  only 
temporary ;  and  the  man  and  woman  who  go  to  dine  in  Holborn,  as  a  rule 
return  whence  they  came.  The  new  restaurant,  no  doubt,  has  "  a  large  con- 
nection "  of  its  own— people  who  have  dined  there  in  its  unregenerate  days, 
and  continue  to  do  so ;  but  as  vast  sums  have  been  spent  making  the  Holborn 
one  of  the  sights  of  London — ^and  it  is  really  that — ^it  is  for  the  men  who 
have  spent  this  money  to  consider  how  they  are  to  get  a  quick  return.  The 
"  business  **  there  is  now,  we  should  say,  very  large,  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  for  some  time,  but  when  the  novelty  begins  to  wear  off  something 
better  than  the  present  dinner  will  be  necessary  to  attract  restaurant-dining 
London ;  at  least  we  think  so.  The  wines,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
cannot  be  found  fault  with. 

Whether  the  new  ventures  beat  some  of  the  old  establishments  we  think 
is  very  doubtful.  Spiers  and  Pond  (Limited)  continue  to  be  the  benefactors 
to  their  species  they  have  been  now  for  many  years.  How  long  is  it  since 
the  name — now  a  household  word — first  dawned  on  a  benighted  London  ? 
We  forget ;  but  we  know  that  their  appearance  effected  a  revolution  in  dining 
of  which  we  are  now  reaping  the  benefit  Where  can  we  dine  better  than 
at  the  Criterion  i  We  have  before  this  had  occasion  to  criticise  the  many 
menut  of  that  establbhment.     A  year  or  two  ago  there  was  room  for  im- 
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prDTement,  but,  without  favour  or  afFectioti,  we  can  truly  say  there  is  none 
now.    The  tahU  tfhdte  is  the  best  for  the  money  in  London.     Of  that  we 
have  no  doubt.     Other  and  more  expensive  set-dinners  may  appear  to  be 
better — the  Grand,  for  instance — ^but  our  experience  tells  us  they  are  not. 
The  Grand  has  a  great  reputation ;  it  commenced  well  with  a  ffiiWii^  of  equal 
quality  with  its  gorgeous,  or  what  was  then  thought  gorgeous,  talle  3  manger. 
It  has  pretty  well  kept  up  the  reputation  it  acquired  when  the  doors  of  the 
hotel  were  first  opened,  and  there  are  few  better  places  in  London  for  a  man 
to  play  the  host  to  country  cousins  than  the  table  tThote  of  the  Grand.   There 
the  pretty  rustics  can  be  charmed  with  the  brilliantly  lighted  hall,  the  gay 
and  generally  well-dressed  crowds  (evening  toUette  is  almost  the  rule  at  the 
Grand),  a  mixed  assembly,  in  which  there  is  doubtless  both  cloth  superfine 
and  "  shoddy."    They  may  see  a  celebrity  or  two,  some  pretty  Americans, 
a  distinguished  nouveau  ricoe^  a  conscious  bride.    Indeed,  we  may  say  that 
we  never  dined  at  the  Grand  without  seeing  the  latter.     A  certain  portion 
of  newly-married  humanity  appear,  their  first  transports  over,  to  fly  to  the 
Grand  to  cool  down.     For  the  rest,  the  menu  is,  on  the  whole,  good,  but 
sometimes  it  might  be  better,  and  it  certainly  has  not  kept  up  the  promise  of 
its  opening. 

Now  the  Criterion  table  Jthote  cannot,  for  the  price  at  which  it  is  served, 
be  well  surpassed.  Here,  too,  as  in  other  places,  there  are  days  and  seasons 
when  it  is  not  up  to  the  standard ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  we  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it  excellent.  Indeed,  the  cuisine  at  the  Criterion,  and  most  other 
establishments  belonging  to  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond,  is  good.  We  have 
not  seen  their  new  hotel  in  Holbom,  but  we  hear  the  best  accounts  of  it^ 
though  from  its  situation  we  fear  it  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
huge  caravansaries  arising  at  the  West  End.  Holborn  is  not  a  situation 
commending  itself  to  visitors,  not  even  to  business  visitors,  in  these  days 
when  the  Underground  has  brought  the  City,  as  it  were,  westwards.  One 
fault  we  might  find  with  Spiers  and  Pond.  Their  wine  is  not  their  highest 
recommendation,  and  here  they  hardly  keep  pace  with  other  establishments. 
As  in  many  other  places,  the  champagne  is  the  safest  wine  to  drink,  but  the 
brands  might  be  amended  with  advantage.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Spiers 
and  Pond  have  good  wine  in  their  many  cellars,  only  the  chance  customers 
do  not  get  it. 

Do  our  readers  want  a  French  dinner,  and  do  not  want  to  give  ten 
shillings  for  it,  and  fourteen  shillings  for  a  bottle  of  Champagne,  let  them 
repir  to  the  Solferino,  in  Rupert  Street,  take  "  Charles "  into  their  con- 
fidence in  what  to  eat  and  drink,  and  how  to  order  it  fan  important  matter), 
and  we  do  not  think  they  will  repent  it.  They  will  remember  that  two 
persons,  as  in  all  French  restaurants,  do  better  than  one ;  three  or  more,  best 
of  all.  They  will  find  an  excellent  cuisine;  if  a  trifle  approaching  the 
bourgecM^  none  the  worse  for  that;  they  will  also  find  most  excellent  wine, 
the  white  Burgundies  a  speciahy.  Let  them  drink  either  the  Montrachel, 
the  Meureault,  or  the  Chateau  Grillet,  and  if  they  are  not  satisfied  they  are 
hard  to  please  indeed.  The  Champagnes  of  the  Solferino  are,  as  far  as  we 
know  them,  of  good  quality,  but  we  think  the  Burgundies  are  the  feature  of 
the  wine-list.  Another  hint  we  will  give  our  readers.  Order,  among  the 
legumeSf  haricots  blancs  d  la  Bretonne,  tiie  latter  term  meaning  a  souffon  of 
garlic,  nothing  to  in  the  least  ofiend,  only  just  a  suspicion  of  the  herb  beloved 
of  Spain — that  is  all.  The  carte  du  jour  does  not  lack  variety,  and  perhaps 
the  stranger  may  be  puzzled,  but  let  him  consult  the  head  garfons.  They 
will  not  lead  him  into  error. 

K   2 
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Of  course  the  Bristol  is  very  good,  and  perhaps  the  dinner  is  as  perfect  as 
anything  you  can  get  on  the  Boulevards.  Still,  ten  shillings  is  a  price  to 
pay,  and  the  wine,  howeyer  good  it  may  be,  is  exorbitant.  You  can  get 
some  very  fine  Ayala  there,  but  then  fourteen  shillings  is  un  feu  trop  fori. 
The  Continental  we  cannot  now  speak  of,  as  it  is  some  time  since  we  have 
dined  there.  That,  too,  had  a  brilliant  commencement,  and  at  one  time  was 
the  rage.  Then  came  mediocrity  and  collapse.  Now  again  it  has  revived, 
and  we  hear  does  well.  Let  our  readers  judge.  Many  other  places 
there  are,  and  Bertram  and  Roberts  had  once  a  table  d*b6te  at  the  West- 
minster Aquarium,  excellently  good.  It  was  not,  however,  supported  as  it 
deserved.  Somehow  the  Aquarium  was  not  considered  the  right  thing,  and 
a  really  good  dinner  found  few  to  eat  it.  The  table  d'hote  was  perforce  dis- 
continued, but  has  been  recently  revived  again  under  another  form,  and  as 
Bertram  and  Roberts  are  caterers  second  to  none,  we  hope  it  will  succeed. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  if  people  will  only  take  the  trouble  to 
go  there  and  try  it.  We  may  add  that  you  can  always  depend  on  the  wine 
at  any  place  under  Bertram  and  Roberts'  management.  We  trust  we  have 
not,  if  we  have  stepped  a  little  out  of  the  beaten  paths  of  the  '  Van,'  wearied 
our  readers  with  this  disquisition  on  what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid.  A  man 
need  not  be  given  to  gormandhe  because  he  is  a  gourmet,  '*  A  drunkard,'' 
says  Saravin,  '*  knows  not  how  to  drink,  and  he  who  eats  too  much  or  too 
quickly  knows  not  how  to  eat.  In  compelling  man  to  eat  that  he  may  live, 
Nature  gives  appetite  to  invite  him  and  pleasure  to  reward  him."  Again  he 
says,  *'  Tell  me  what  you  eat,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are."  Let  our 
readers  ponder  on  these  words  of  the  great  author  of  the  ^  Physiologie  du 

GoCit; 

Noticing  Mr.  Toole's  theatre  in  the  February  *  Van,'  we  said,  speaking  of 
'  Stage  Dora,'  "  If  we  laugh  as  heartily  at  '  Paw-Clawdian  '  and  admire  as 
much,  Mr.  Toole  will  indeed  have  scored.  Well,  *  Paw-Clawdian '  has 
appeared,  and  has  taken  the  town  so  as  no  other  burlesque  has  done  for 
years.  We  must  go  back  almost  to  Robson's  days  to  discover  heartier 
laughter  or  cleverer  fooling ;  also,  we  must  add,  cleverer  handling  of  a  difEcult 
subject  than  even  Mr.  Burnand's  practised  touch-  has  given  it.  It  is  called  a 
**  genial  advertisement "  of  the  play  nightly  filling  the  Princess's  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  and  so  little  can  it  offend  the  most  delicate  susceptibilities  that  the 
term  is  a  correct  one.  Mr.  Bumand  has  never  exhibited  his  peculiar  talent 
for  condensing  as  he  has  done  here,  in  taking  the  pith  of  such  a  drama  as 
'  Claudian,'  and  giving  us  a  parody  on  it  which,  not  lasting  more  than  an 
hour,  causes  one  continual  laugh  from  the  rise  of  the  curtain  to  its  fall.  Our 
readers  can  conceive  the  fun  that  Mr.  Toole  gets  out  of  the  hero,  a  Claudian 
supremely*  indifferent  to  the  Hermit's  curse,  and,  indeed,  rather  liking  it  than 
otherwise.  His  imitation  of  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Barrett's /ox^/  is  no  carica- 
ture, and  in  his  make-up  there  is  a  curious  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  original, 
incredible  as  it  may  appear.  Perhaps  in  this  respect  his  Clawdian  is  superior 
to  his  IspanofF.  His  song  of  "  The  Cuss ;  or  what's  the  odds  as  long  as 
you're  haj>py,"  is  very  telling,  and  the  costume,  that  of  a  "  lion  comique," 
with  a  white  silk  Gibus  and  the  short  tunic  of  a  Roman  noble,  with  now  and 
then  an  attitude  that  sets  the  house  into  a  louder  roar.  Cannot  our  readers 
fancy  Miss  Emily  Thome  as  the  representative  of  the  slave  wife  in  the 
prologue,  and  the  laughter  which  her  husband  excites  by  trying  to  screen  her 
— no  easy  task — from  the  too  ardent  attentions  of  the  Roman  patrician  ? 
Mr.  Ward,  as  the  Hermit,  does  not  attempt  any  imitation  of  Mr.  WillarJ. 
as  he  so  cleverly  did  of  Mr.  Bancroft  in  '  Stage  Dora,'  but  he  sang  and 
danced  with  much  humour ;  and  in  the  way  of  direct  imitation  Mr.  Shdton's 
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performance  of  the  wicked  Tetrarch,  in  which  every  peculiarity  of  Mr. 
Charles  Hudson  was  reproduced,  was  the  cleverest  thing.  Miss  Marie 
Linden^  too,  had  caught  Miss  Eastlake  s  mannerisms  to  perfection.  Her 
gasps  and  screams,  the  peculiar  tones  of  her  voice,  and  the  perpetual  *'  ram- 
page "  which  the  actress  is  on  in  the  original,  were  so  cleverly  copied  that 
Miss  Linden  has  added  to  her  reputation  beyond  even  what  she  achieved  in 
her  imitation  of  Sara  and  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere  in  '  Stage  Dora.'  The  new 
burlesque  will  fill  "  Toole's  "  for  many  a  night  to  come.  It  is  so  clever  and 
so  well  acted ;  it  is  genuine  burlesque,  not,  as  we  see  it  at  other  houses,  a 
Tehicle  for  silk  stocking  inanity  and  meretricioas  display,  backed  up  by  a 
comic  song  or  two  flung  in  to  give  a  go  to  the  piece.  There  are  no  Lotties 
or  Totties,  no  Duchess,  and  no  "  child  "  in  *  Paw-Ciawdian.'  Whether  the 
poor  mashers  will  take  it  under  their  protection  we  much  doubt.  It  is  just 
a  little  out  of  their  line,  we  fancy,  but  Mr.  Toole  need  not  despair  on  that 
account.     There  is  evidently  money  in  Mr.  Burnand's  clever  travesty. 

There  was  a  brilliant  premiere  in  the  middle  of  last  month  at  the  Hay- 
market,  on  the  occasion  of  tht  revival  of  ^  Peril,'  a  play  that  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  drew  all  London  to  the  little  theatre  near  Tottenham  G)urt  Road, 
as  we  have  small  doubt  all  London  will  now  be  drawn  to  the  larger  and 
more  gorgeous  temple  of  the  drama  at  the  West  End.     Brilliantly  acted,  pat 
on  the  stage  with  all  the  taste  and  splendour  pertaining  to  the  Haymarket 
management,  it  would  be  curious  indeed  if  it  was  not  a  success.    And  yet, 
though  so  comparatively  short  a  time  since  we  had  seen  it,  there  was  some- 
thing to  us  old-fashioned  about  the  play.     The  cynicism  of  the  dialogue, 
that  made  us  laugh  eight  years  ago,  rather  wearied  us  now.     Clever  as  was 
the  sketch  Mr.  Alfred  Bishop  gave  of  Sir  Woodbine  Grafton — and,  with  the 
remembrance  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  in  that  character,  we  can  say  it  was  a 
▼ery  clever  one — we  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  selfish  old  Indian  and 
Mr.  Crossley  Beck,  the  intimet  01  Sir  George  Ormond,  were  impossible 
personages.     Surely  no  dramatist  of  to-day  could  introduce  them  into  a 
comedy  1     Such  people  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  gentleman's  house  for 
half  an  hour.     AH  the  other  characters  are  natural  enough.     The   blind 
confiding  husband,  the  young  wife,  from  sheer  idleness,  playing  with  fire, 
the  lover  unfettered  by  much  scruple,  and  the  judicious  friend  of  the  family, 
down  to  the  necessary  ingenue^  all  these  are  to  be  met  with  in  life  as  well  as 
on  the  stage.     They  are  all  admirably  personated  in  the  revival  of  '  Peril.' 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  was  the  husband,  manly,  frank,  and  with  depths  of 
passion  when  stirred.     The  scene  where  his  false  friends  seek  to  instil  doubts 
of  his  wife's  honour  into  his  mind  showed  Mr.  Robertson  at  his  best.     Very 
good  was  he  also  at  the  end,  where  his  efforts  to  keep  his  feelings  under 
control,   and  to  appear  to   know  no  more  than  he  chooses,  were  most 
effective.     That  the  Jinale  is  rather  tame  and  impotent,  after  what  we  have 
gone  through,  is  due  to  the  dramatist,  and  not  the  actors.     Mrs.  Bernard- 
Beere  perhaps  rather  accentuated  this  fault,  by  her  having  from  the  outset 
drawn  Lady  Ormond  with  rather  too  heavy  a  hand.    The  actress  makes 
the  wife  in  earnest.    There  is  no  touch  of  comedy  in  the  first  scene  between 
her  and  her  lover,  such  as  Mrs.  Kendal  imparted  to  it — no  glimpse  of  the 
woman  amused  and  interested  with  the  handsome  young  fellow  who  so 
evidently  admires  her.     Mrs.  Beere's  Lady  Ormond  shows  her  love  from 
the  first,  a  mbtake  of  the  author's  meaning,  we  think.     In  other  respects  the 
actress  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  her  acting  in  the  third  act  rismg  to  a 
height  of  intense  passion  that  called  forth  well-deserved  applause.    As  the 
Doctor,  as  the  deus  ex  machind  who  is  to  set  everybody  and  everything  right, 
Mr,  Bancroft  had  a  part  most  peculiarly  suited  to  him.     It  is  a  very  taking 
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part,  and  the  actor  made  the  most  of  it  Perhaps,  if  anything,  he  hardl7 
looked  the  professional  man— -had  not  that  indefinable  something  about  him 
that  marks  the  genus  in  the  world — but  this  apart,  the  performance  was 
perfect.  Mn  Forbes  Robertson  decidedly  added  to  his  reputation  by  his 
representation  of  Sir  George  Ormond.  The  careless,  easy-going  husband, 
the  man  blind  to  the  hypocrisies  and  deceits  of  his  so-called  friends,  was 
suddenly  changed,  by  a  suspicion  flung  on  his  wife's  honour,  into  a  passionate 
man,  loving  with  all  a  depth  of  feeling  the  greater  because  it  had  long  been 
concealed.  In  the  last  act,  which  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  one,  by  the  way, 
in  the  play,  Mr.  Robertson  showed  he  clearly  understood  the  rather  curious 
position  that  M.  Sardou  gires  the  husband.  It  is  not  very  intelligible  to 
English  natures,  but  Mr.  Robertson  played  it  with  a  very  delicate  and 
finbbed  touch.  The  honours  were  taken  by  this  gentleman,  Mrs.  Bemard- 
Beere,  and  Mr.  Bancroft.  The  play,  we  repeat,  just  sounds  a  little  old- 
fashioned,  but  still  it  is  one  to  see,  and  in  the  third  act  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere's 
acting  redeems  what  we  cannot  help  considering  the  mistakes  of  the  two 
first*  • 

Mrs.  Bancroft's  return  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  when  in  that  charming 
iever  de  rideau  of  *  A  Lesson,'  Ladjr  Duncan's  footman  announces  "  Miss 
Kate  Reere,"  and  the  well-known  form  and  figure,  dressed  in  exquisite  uste, 
appeared  in  the  doorway,  her  reception  was  a  most  enthusiastic  one.  The 
adaptation  of  *  Lolotte  went  of  course  very  smoothly,  though  there  has  been 
some  alteration  in  the  construction  of  the  piece  not,  we  think,  for  the  better. 
Miss  Reeve  administered  her  "  lesson  "  to  her  husband  and  Lady  Duncan 
very  forcibly,  and  not  a  point  was  missed,  the  amusing  trifle  being  loudly 
applauded.  Every  one  who  goes  to  see  '  Peril ' — and  all  London  will  flock 
to  the  Haymarket — ^must  on  no  account  miss '  A  Lesson/ 

Now  for  our  hunting  parcel : — 

The  Meyaell  have  had  quite  &n  average  share  of  sport,  though  their 
season  has  not  equalled,  nor  could  it  be  expected,  the  two  first  of  Mr. 
Chandos-Pole's  mastership.  His  first  term  of  office,  which  was  for  three 
years,  is  now  up,  but  at  a  recent  meeting  of  subscribers  and  landowners  at 
Derby  Mr.  Pole  was,  with  acclamation,  elected  as  Master  for  a  further  term 
of  three  years.  He  may  be  described  as  a  perfect  Master,  always  in  the 
front  rank,  a  keen  sportsman,  and  most  firm,  yet  courteous,  to  his  field. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  mistake  to  lose  such  a  Master,  and  ail  Meynellites 
recognise  this,  and  mean  to  keep  him. 

The  South  Staffordshire  are  terribly  short  of  foxes,  and  something  must 
be  done  by  the  powers  that  be,  or  fox-hunting  will  be  at  a  low  ebb  in  the 
country,  from  the  simple  absence  of  the  much-needed  animal.  Major  Browne 
had  a  capital  run  on  Wednesday,  February  13th,  from  Little  Aston  to 
Aldershaw,  near  Lichfield.  It  is  ^yt  to  six  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  and  the 
finish  was  in  a  duck-pond,  when,  to  rescue  the  fox  and  have  some  memento 
of  the  run,  the  Major  rushed  boldly  up  to  his  middle  in  muddy  water. 

The  merry  little  Brighton  Harriers  don't  now  advertise,  and  one  feels 
some  reluctance  in  joining  them,  but  a  hearty  welcome  is  extended  on 
arrival,  and  February  i6th  was  a  lucky  day.  A  cold  south-easterly  breeze 
did  not  feel  much  like  scent ;  but  finding  near  Portslade,  we  ran  hard  for  an 
hour  a  mile  beyond  the  Devil's  Dyke,  and  lost  most  unaccountably  near  a 
lane,  and,  with  all  Sir  Francis  Ford's  patience,  he  could  not  recover  the  line. 
Hare  Na  2  was  soon  lost.  No.  3  as  soon  killed,  and  No.  4  gave  us  a 
splitting  thirty-five  minutes,  the  little  hounds  entirely  dbposing  of  her  before 
anyone  got  to  them. 

The  Atherstone  have  had  some  good  sport,  more  particularly  on  Fridays 
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and  Moodaysi  days  00  which  your  correspoodent  but  seldom  gets  with  them. 
On  February  8tby  from  Black  SwaD,  we  found  an  outlying  fox  at  Pin  wall, 
ran  him  fast  to  Grendon  Hall,  on  past  High  Royals,  crossed  the  Anker 
twice,  and,  running  for  Whittington,  turned  short  back  by  Grendon  Mill  to 
ground. — On  Saturday,  February  9th,  they  had  a  very  good  hound  day, 
accounting  for  a  brace  of  foxes  from  Coombe,  after  real  hard  work. — 
Monday,  February  I  ith,  was  a  red-letter  day ;  from  Botany  Bay  pa^t  Nor- 
manton  to  Endaby,  three  short  miles  from  Leicester  town. — Wednesday, 
February  13th,  was  the  best  Wednesday  of  the  season.  Found  a  fox  at  once 
in  that  excellent  coTer,  Birdshill  gorse,  so  well  cared  for  by  the  Honourable 
H.  Joliffe ;  ran  as  fast  as  hounds  could  go,  past  Stretton  and  for  Chilcote, 
where  he  was  headed  by  some  drainers,  and  so  popped  into  a  drain,  after  a 
i^Dg  eighteen  minutes.  Measham  osiers  responded  to  the  call,  and  to 
Measham  Ha!l  we  went  fast,  and,  after  a  slight  check,  recovered  the  line, 
and  ran  on  to  Swopstone,  and  no  doubt  our  fox  had  run  on  to  Gopsall,  but 
he  ran  us  out  of  scent.  Found  again  in  the  racecourse  at  Gopsall  rark,  and 
after  a  hunting  dodging  run,  killed  an  old  veteran  of  many  years'  standing. — 
Wednesday,  February  20,  had  a  good  hunting  run  from  Grendon  big  wood, 
by  Freasley,  and  almost  to  Grascote,  across  the  Watling  Street  road,  by 
Alvecote  (where  we  met  in  the  morning),  and^lost  near  the  Alvecote 
Colliery. 

A  correspondent  in  Bucks  writes  us  what  we  feel  sure  will  much  interest 
our  readers  : — *•  Sir  Robert  Harvey's  Harriers  have  been  showing  wonder- 
fully good  sport  on  each  successive  Friday,  when  one  of  the  hinds  bred  in 
Langley  Park  has  been  enlarged.  On  the  15th  they  met  at  Iver,  near  the 
Crooked  Billet,  ran  by  Den  ham,  Gcrard*s  Cross,  on  to  Chalfont  St.  Peters, 
and  thence  over  the  fine  water  meadows,  on  the  left  of  the  Amersham  Road, 
to  Chalfont  St  Giles,  then  crossing  the  road  they  pointed  for  Amersham, 
but  turning  to  the  right  they  ran  on  to  West  Wood,  half  way  between 
Amersham  and  Cheneys,  and  within  a  mile  of  this  place  this  excellent  hind 
was  safely  taken.  The  pace  was  moderate  during  most  of  the  run,  owing  to 
the  long  '*  law  "  accorded  to  the  quarry  at  the  start,  and  to  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  the  London  brigade  pressed  the  hounds  most  unfairly  at  times, 
which  more  or  less  spoiled  sport  both  for  themselves  and  their  neighbours; 
nevertheless  it  was  an  excellent  run  as  the  points  will  show,  and  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  THE  day  of  the  season  until  the  gallop  of  the  23rd  occurred, 
which  may  be  fairly  put  down  as  the  best  on  record  with  these  hounds. 

The  meet  was  at  Kemenham  House,  which  is  two  miles  beyond  Datchet 
on  the  Horton  side  of  the  country,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Captain 
Hargreaves,  who  entertained  all  comers  before  the  start,  including  Sir 
Reginald  Cathcart,  Sir  Robert  Harvey  and  his  three  daughters.  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Piggott,  Colonel  Garratt,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  B,  Way,  Captain  and  Miss 
Heyworth,  Messrs.  F.  Sherbourne,  Stanley  Hicks,  De  raravicini  (2), 
Colonel  Richardson  Gardiner,  Mr.  Gooch,  Mr.  Allnutt,  Mr.  Druce, 
Mr.  Springall  Thompson,  Captain  Higgins,  and  many  others.  The  hind  was 
enlarged  close  to  the  Park,  and  made  a  bad  beginning  by  crossing  the  backwater 
of  the  Thames,  so  that  a  poor  day's  sport  was  generally  predicted.  However, 
she  recrossed  the  water,  and  running  past  Datchet  windmill,  she  made  a 
short  cut  across  the  village  through  Datchet  lawn,  where  a  rustic  Cerberus 
denied  a  right  of  way  to  all  except  the  hounds,  and  three  or  four  lucky 
customers  who  happened  to  be  close  to  them.  The  remainder  of  the  field 
had  to  go  round  the  village  by  the  church,  and  by  the  time  they  reached 
Riding  Court  Farm,  the  hounds  had  a  long  lead,  of  which  they  did  not  fail 
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to  arail  themselves.    Owing  to  the  heavy  rain  during  the  previous  night,  the 
country  proved  to  be  awfully  deep  going,  and  the  stern  chase  which  most  of  the 
field  had  to  ride  caused  plenty  of  sobbing  and  sighing  on  the  part  of  their 
horses.     The  hounds  left  Upton  Parle  on  their  right  flank,  ran  through 
Dutchman's  Garden  on  to  Eton  Wick,  and  almost  to  the  back  of  the 
Sanatorium,  checking,  though  only  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  close    to  the 
Great  Western  Railway  line  between  Slough  and  Windsor,  then  over  a 
succession  of  brooks,  which  rode  fearfully  bad,  on  to  Dorney,  where  they 
pointed  for  the   north  at  the  Taplow  cross-roads,  which   was  the  extreme 
westerly  point  of  the   run.     Here  turning  to  the   right    they  came  back 
towards  Two  Mile  Brook,  where  they  crossed  the  main  line  of  the  Great 
Western  railway,  and  sailed  away  at  a  capital  pace  past  Farnham  Royal, 
hunted  the  line  beautifully  across  Farnham  Common,  and  got  into  Burnham 
Beeches.    Here  they  never  left  the  line,  but  ran  straight  through  the  beeches, 
which  they  left  on  the  north  side,  crossed  the  Beaconsfield  and  Farnham 
road  at  the  hollow  between  the  two  hills,  and  ran  into  Great  Bower  Wood. 
The  field  had  now  become  veiy  select,  for  in  addition  to  many  horses  being 
utterly  pumped  by  the  pace  of  the  early  part  of  the  run,  many  men  got  lo«t 
in  the  beeches,  and  a  few  were  bogged  there,  including  Farr,  the  huntsman. 
Consequently  on  leaving  Bower  Wood  the  hounds  had  divided,   but  the 
leading  six  couple  hunted  the  line  beautifully  up  to  Beaconsfield,  which  they 
left  to  the  left  hand,  and  entered  Wilton  Park,  where  two  only  of  the  field 
(one,  a  young  lady  on  a  roan  hor::e)  were  within  hail  of  them.     Thence 
they  ran  through  Loud  Grove  to  the  right  of  the  road  between  Beaconsfield 
and  Coleshill,  where  Farr  brought  up  the  tail  hounds,  and  the  hind  was 
taken  about  a  mile  further  on  at  Mr.  Enright*s  farm,  near  Coleshill.     Six 
only  of  the  field  saw  the  absolute  finish,  including  Captain   Hargreaves, 
Colonel  Garratt,  Messrs.  Joshua,  Shephard,  and  Arthur  Druce — but  this 
number  was  soon  reinforced  by  Sir  Robert  Harvey  and  his  daughters,  Sir 
Reginald  Cathcart,  Mr.  B.  Way,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Piggott,  the  two  Messrs, 
De  Paravicini,  and  several  others,  to  all  of  whom  Mr.  Enright  offered  the 
hospitality  of  Grange  Farm.     The  time  from  the  start  was  I  hour  and  55 
minutes.     The  points,  as  measured  on  the  Ordnance  map,  are  from  Remen- 
ham  to  Taplow  cross-roads,  6  miles,  and  thence  to  the  finish,  9  miles,  or 
15  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  but  hounds  must  have  run  nearly  20  miles.     The 
cream  of  the  riding  part  of  the  run  was  undoubtedly  between  Riding  Court 
and  Dorney,  where,  among  those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  get  a  start,  and 
good  enough  to  keep  it,  were  Messrs.  Fowler,  Ashby,  and  Arthur  Druce, 
the  latter  mounted  on  an  ex-hunter  of  Fred  Archers,  the  jockey,  by  Blair 
Athol,  which  is  a  wonderful  performer  in  any  country.     The  Miss  Harveys 
rode,  as  they  always  do,  straight  and  well,  and  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
run  was  to  observe  the  Master  really  enjoying  himself,  after  his  long  bout  of 
illness.     For  heavy  weights  the  country,  especially  early  in  the  day,  was  all 
but  impracticable,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Scotf,  the  secretary,  for 
being  where  he  was,  and  also  to  a  sixteen -and-a-half  stone  gentlenun  from 
Hayes,  who  was  with  them  nearly  throughout,  mounted  on  a  young  horse 
by  Last  of  the  Lambs,  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  own  brother  to  The  Lamb ; 
and  that  breeding  ivilluW  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  may  be  further  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  animals  who  got  to  the  end  was  a  roare  by  King 
Tom,  now  in  her  seventeenth  year,  as  Mr.  Allnutt,  the  well-known  veterinary 
of  Windsor,  can  testify. 

There  was  plenty  of  the  usual  fun  of  the  chase  during  the  day — ^plenty  of 
tumbling  about  over  tl\e  brooks  and  post  and  rails  in  the  Eton  and  Dorney 
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meadows,  pleoty  of  demand  for  second  horses,  especially  by  two  brothers, 
who  had  agreed  to  charter  one  second  horse  between  the  /wo,  and  a  gay  time 
of  it  that  unfortunate  animal  had. 

**  Least  said  is  soonest  mended, 
Last  comes  what's  most  intended," 

and  that  is  a  word  of  praise  for  the  performance  and  condition  of  the  hound?, 
for  which  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  care  of  Farr,  their  hnntsman.  They 
certainly  showed  that  they  could  both  gallop,  hunt,  and  stay,  their  performance 
in  taking  their  deer  through  Burnham  Beeches  as  they  did,  being,  indeed,  a 
first-class  one.  If  gentlemen  who  hunt  with  this  pack  would  only  think  a 
little  less  of  thdr  own  riding,  and  a  little  more  of  the  consideration  which  a 
troe  sportsman  b  bound  to  entertain  for  the  animals  that  provide  hb  enjoy- 
ment, we  should  hear  of  more  such  runs  as  the  one  which  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  chronicle. 

With  the  Berkhampstead  Buckhounds  jolly  old  Dick  Rawle  and  his 

volunteer  staff  have  been  enjoying  themselves  and  showing  good  old-fashioned 

runs  that  have  been  duly  appreciated  by  those  amongst  their  followers  whose 

horses  have  been  fit  to  go  and  stay.     On  Wednesday,  November  28th,  they 

ran  from  Mr.  Williamson's,  Pitstone,  to  Weston ning,  in  Bedfordshire,  where 

very  few  saw  the  stag  taken  at  dusk.     Another  memorable  run  was  on 

January  2nd,  from  Mr.  H.  Bailey's,  Cuckmans,  St.  Albans,  when  they  ran 

hard  for  three  hours,  and  several  horses  gave  in,  though  it  was  not  straight, 

for  they  took  the  stag  at  Shafford  Mill.     There  was  fun  in  the  fog  for  their 

followers  on  Boxing  Day,  from  the  kennels,  till  luckily  the  deer  was  taken  ; 

and  again  from  the  Plough,  Dunstable  Downs,  when  the  fog  was  so  thick  at 

starting  that  it  was  only  luck  that  enabled  the  few  horsemen  to  stick  to 

hounds  and  take  the  hind  at  Sewell.     On  January  23rd,  in  a  gale  of  wind, 

they  had  a  racing  gallop  from  Hud  nail  Common  to  Friars  Wash,  in  forty 

minutes,  that  stopped  the  stag,  and  every  horse  had  had  enough  when  he 

was  taken.     The  run  of  the  season,  and  for  many  seasons,  was  on  February 

6th,    from   Mr.    Williamson's,  Bottom   Farm,   Berkhampstead.      Twenty 

horsemen  started  with  hounds,  almost  a  steeplechase  pace,  along  the  grass 

meadows  to  Harretts  End,  up  to  Whelpley  Hill,  turned  down  to  Dells 

Wood  and  Bourne  Grove  to  Westbrook  Hay,  across  the  park  and  Box 

Lane  to  Long  Croft,  leaving  Shendish  on  the  left  and  Chipperfield  on  the 

right,  to  Langley  Bury,  leaving  Mr.  Jones  Lloyd's  house  on  the  right,  down 

to  Hunton  Bridge,  where  the  stag  was  viewed  crossing  the  London  and 

North- Western  railway,  after  a  sharp  Bfty  minutes.     Hounds  were  taken 

under  the  bridge,  and  hit  him  off  in  Lord  Rokeby's  park,  going  fast  to  the 

Gullet,  and  by  Gar^tons  to  Bricket  Wood  and  Scrubs  to  Munden,  crossing 

the  river  away  to  Aldenham,  and  over  the  grass  to  Boreham  Wood  ;  then 

to  Furze  Hill,  and  turned  across  towards  Elstree ;  turned  by  the  Midland 

Railway,  past  Boreham  Wood  again,  up  towards  Shenley,  and  round  to 

Arkley.     Leaving  Bamet  Gate  on  the  right,  they  crossed  the  high  road 

down  the  fields  to  Maze  Lane  and  up  to  Mr.  Sutton's  at  Totteridge,  where 

the  stag  was  taken,  after  a  run  of  two  hours  and  fifty  minutes.     Seven 

sportsmen,  including  the  staff,  saw  the  finish,  and  if  a  pigeon  were  flown 

from  Berkhampstead  to  Totteridge,  it  could  not  travel  less  than  twenty 

miles,  while  the  way  hounds  ran,  with  the  ring  round  Boreham  Wood, 

where  the  stag  was  baffled  by  the  small  field  anxious  enough  to  take  him, 

could  not  have  been  less  than  thirty  miles.    Jack  Rawle,  on  a  black  horse, 

the  Doctor,  by  Vengeance,  stuck  to  the  hounds  like  a  man,  cutting  out  the 

work  over  the  great  fences  across  the  deep  grass,  where  most  of  the  horses 
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gave  up.  The  Master,  on  his  grey  mare,  was  there  as  usual,  wonderiog 
where  he  was,  till  he  caught  sight  of  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  looked  for 
his  second  horse,  in  case  they  ran  into  London.  Mr.  Charles  Miles,  the 
Treasurer,  was  quite  at  home  in  the  country,  which  he  used  to  ride  over 
with  draghounds.  Mr.  Henry  Bailey,  of  Cuckmans,  St.  Albans,  so  well 
known  to  fame  on  the  Windsor  road,  was  there  on  a  rare  bay.  Mr.  E. 
Howard  Smith,  on  a  black  mare,  and  Mr.  Rupert  Hamilton,  who  went  well 
on  a  cob,  had  a  long  ride  back  to  Berkharopstead,  and  a  farmer,  who  joined 
as  hounds  ran  across  him  near  Elstree,  were  all  that  saw  the  finish  of  this 
great  run. 

The  Hertfordshire  have  had  some  capital  runs,  and,  taken  all  through, 
about  the  be^t  season  on  record.     On  December  a  1st  the  veteran  Bob  Ward 
had  a  bad  fall  jumping  from  Serge  Hill  covert,  where  hounds  had  just  found 
a  fox,  and  has  not  been  out  hunting  since.     He  looks  after  hounds  and 
horses  at  home,  while  Charles  Harris  carries  the  horn,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so,  only  going  out  hunting  when  inclined.     Friday,  February  22nd, 
was  a  very  good  day  at  Bricket  Wood,  where  a  large  field  assembled.    With 
the  lady  pack  Charles  found  a  fox  in  Black  Green  Wood,  hunted  to  the 
keeper's  lodge,  and  had  to  cast  them  by  the  old  toll-bar  into  the  thick  covert 
by  Colonel  Biggs',  where  he  hit  him  off,  and  away  past  the  house  to  the 
Noke,  as  if  for  Gorhambury,  but  turned  back  to  Bur^tons,  and  away  to 
Park  Street;  left  the  village  on  the  right,  alongside  the  railway,  and  the  fox 
was  viewed  along  the  river  to  Hedges.     There  was  not  much  scent,  and  the 
delay  by  the  railway  was  fatal.     Charles  held  them  on  to  the  osier  bed 
below  Mr.  Sylvesters,  where  Reynard  had  been  seen,  but  they  could  not 
own  it,  so  trotted  to  St.  Julliens  and  Park  Wood,  then  Plaisters.    No  go 
till  Birch  Wood  was  reached,  and  a  tough  old  varmint  went  away,  with 
hounds  on  good  terms,  at  a  quarter-past  one.     They  raced  to  Maiden  Crouch, 
and  past  the  Beech  Tree  on  their  right,  to  Bottom  House  Farm  ;  bore  right- 
handed,  crossed  the  comer  of  Gorhambury  Park,  away  by  Kettlewellsy  Hog 
End,  Dean  End,  where  they  checked  by  a  sheepfold,  after  racing  twenty 
minutes.     Charles  held  them  to  the  right,  and  hit  him  off  down  to  the  river 
near  Redbourne  Mill.    Thev  turned  short  to  the  left  from  the  river  on  Mr. 
Connor's  farm,  and  the  fox  laid  down  in  some  turnips,  jumping  up  as  hounds 
went  into  them,  racing  up  to  Mr.  Beaumont's,  down  across  the  railway  into 
the  ruins,  where  he  ran  against  Mr.  Farr's  shepherd,  and  turned  uphill  again 
to  Revel  End.    This  caused  a  check,  till  a  holloa  helped  them  across  Holts- 
more  End  Green,  hunting  round  into  Hay  Wood,  straight  through  and 
away,  leaving  Tags  End  on  the  left,  past  Green  Lane  Farm  nearly  to  Flam- 
stead,  but  turned  short  back  and  crossed  Flamsteadbury  to  the  spinneys 
near  Redbourne ;  away  down  to  the  Redbourne  Road,  where  they  checked, 
and  a  holloa  towards  the  river  helped  them  to  hunt  up  to  Knott  Wood. 
They  hunted  well  to  Rothamsfead  pleasure-grounds,  past  the  house  and  into 
the  park,  where  he  was  headed  and  turned  back  to  the  shrubbery,  where 
there  was  every  chance  of  getting  on  a  fresh  fox,  and  all  horses  had  had 
enough,  so  Colonel  Somerset  gave  the  order  for  home  at  3.15.     Lord 
Grimston  was  well  pleased  that  suoh  a  good  fox  saved  his  life  to  get  back  to 
Gorhambury. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  from  the  Curraghmore : — ^^  We 
had,  I  think,  the  best  cub-hunting  time  I  ever  saw.  We  had  fun  every  day 
we  went  out ;  killed  eleven  and  a  half  brace,  and  ran  seven  and  a  half  more 
to  ground — ^not  so  bad  for  two  days  a  week.  Well,  when  we  began  regular 
our  luck  did  not  desert  us  up  to  the  new  year  (with  the  exception  that  we 
have  been  unlucky  killing  since),  for  nearly  every  day  we  went  out  we  had 
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pleoty  of  fan,  and  bad  some  really  fast  gallops,  when  hounds  beat  horses 
into  fitSy  and  I  tell  you  these  Curraghmore  bitches  can  trarel  with  a  scent. 
We  also  had  some  good  hunting  runs,  notably  one  from  Tory  Hill  to  Snow 
HtlJy  a  point  of  eight  Irish  miles,  but,  as  before  said,  have  been  unlucky 
kiliiDg,  owing  to  their  all  getting  to  ground.  We  have  run  just  on  twenty 
biaoe  to  ground  since  we  commenced  regular.  We  opened  the  new  year 
rather  badly  with  a  blank  day,  and  it  was  rather  a  bad  omen,  for  we  have 
not  done  much  through  January ;  but  on  Friday  last,  the  8  th  instant,  we  had 
a  dipper  to  make  amends,  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  and  ran  into  him ;  he 
was  so  stiff  I  set  him  up  on  his  legs  when  dead.  It  was  a  really  good 
gallop,  and  hounds  must  have  gone  over  at  least  eleven  or  twelve  miles  of 
-cottotry.  On  Tuesday  we  were  blown  home  again ;  could  do  nothing ;  a 
perfect  hurricane.  The  same  thing  occurred  once  before  this  year.  Taking 
it  on  the  whole,  I  think  we  have  done  very  well  indeed,  considering  what 
we  have  had  to  put  up  with." 

Since  the  new  year  commenced  the  RufFord  have  had  a  continuance  of 
good  sport,  although  the  gales  have  at  times  interfered  somewhat  with  scent, 
which  has  been  particularly  good  this  season  in  this  not  always  good  scenting 
country.    On  the  24th  January,  after  a  long  draw  in  the  Rufford  home 
coverts,  which  have  suffered  severely  from  the  gales,  and  been  much  dis- 
turbed, they  found  at  Inkersall,  and  had  a  good  hunting  run  to  Wellow, 
where  they  killed  their  fox  in  some  buildings.     Tuesday,  29th,  Hockerton. 
Mr.  M.  Guest,  the  future  Master  of  the  Blackmore  Vale,  came  all  the  way 
from  Dorsetshire  to  see  the  dog-pack  at  work,  but  scent  was  as  bad  as  could  be. 
Nevertheless  he  saw  them  hunt  a  fox  to  death,  and  went  home  pleased. — 
31st,  Hard  wick  Hall ;  a  foggy  morning.     Hounds  ran  their  first  fox  merrily 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  killed  him  in  the  open,  and  had  a  long  hunting  run 
with  another,  which  finally  beat  them. — On  the  14th,  from  Sutton  Scarsdale, 
they  had  one  of  the  best  days  of  the  season.     Found  their  first  fox  in  the 
Springs,  ran  him  hard  for  thirty-five  minutes,  and  killed  him ;  then  drew 
Lord  Hartington's  coverts,  where  foxes  have  been  unusually  plentiful  this 
year,  and  raced  him  for  twenty  minutes  to  ground.     Late  in  the  afternoon 
they  again  found  at  Hard  wick,  ran  hard  for  an  hour,  and  killed  him  in 
Newton  Wood.     Hounds  got  home  very  late.  • 

Hounds  have  been  running  very  hard  during  this  month  in  the  West  of 
England.  It  b  the  best  month  of  the  year  anywhere.  Dog-foxes  travel 
far,  and  whenever  found  it  becomes  a  stern  chase,  depending  upon  the  talent 
of  the  huntsman  to  account  for  him  at  the  end.  As  a  rule,  according  to  the 
celebrated  Jack  Russell,  you  generally  find  a  brace  of  foxes  in  February  in 
the  same  gorse  or  cover ;  the  vixen  goes  away  instantly,  and  is  tally'd ;  the 
dog  invariably  keeps  close  for  the  moment,  and  when  the  covert  is  quiet 
quickly  steals  away  in  an  opposite  direction.  Bat — Russell's  man — remained 
behind,  and  when  the  dog-fox  had  taken  his  departure  in  all  comfort  and 
security,  and  left  his  confiding  partner  in  the  lurch,  a  shrill  whistle  apprised 
Russell  of  the  circumstance,  and  catching  hold  of  his  hounds  with  the  scream, 
the  import  of  which  they  knew  so  well,  he  laid  them  on  his  line  at  once,  and 
then  usually  followed  one  of  those  glorious  runs  which  have  made  his  name 
so  deservedly  famous  in  the  West.  It  was  in  the  knowledge  of  the  wild 
animal,  and  of  his  tricks  and  dodges,  that  made  Russell  so  conspicuous 
amongst  the  most  conspicuous. 

Although  Mr.  Stubbs  resigns  the  Mastership  of  the  S.  Devon  at  the  end 
of  the  season  the  establishment  is  still  to  be  kept  alive  under  the  Mastership 
of  Lord  Haldon,  who  has  behaved  right  gallantly  on  the  occasion.  A 
meeting  was  held,  with  that  veteran  sportsman  Sir  John  Duntze  in  the  chair. 
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and  it  was  determined  to  accept  with  regret  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stubbs, 
but  that  the  S.  Devon  should  be  carried  on ;  and  a  letter  was  read  frora 
Lord  HaldoD  stating  that  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  Mastership,  notwith- 
standing the  Mamhead  drawback — that  for  the  present  to  take  a  subscrip- 
tion, but  he  trusted  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  be  enabled  to  hunt  the 
country  at  his  own  expense.  This  liberal  and  handsome  offer  was  accepted, 
and  a  subscription  immediately  set  on  foot  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John 
Duntze.  These  hounds  have  had  a  yery  good  run  from  the  Templar  coverts 
near  Umber  Moor.  They  were  well  handled  by  Dan  the  huntsman,  who 
contributed  not  a  little  to  a  successful  finish. 

Mr.  Whidborne's  hounds  have  had  a  severe  run,  in  which  all  the  horses 
were  beaten  except  that  of  Miss  Whidborne,  who  was  the  only  one  at  the 
finish,  all  alone,  having  gone  marvellously  well  throughout  the  run,  together 
with  Mr.  Splatt  of  Torquay.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  price  does  not 
alarm  Mr.  Whidborne  for  the  horses  ridden  by  Miss  Whidborne,  and  she 
does  them  full  justice. 

Mr.  Bragg,  with  his  dwarf  pack  of  bitches  of  20  and  21  inches,  has  had 
quite  the  run  of  the  season  over  the  wildest  part  of  Dartmoor.  They  found 
above  Manaton,  at  the  edge  of  the  moor,  going  over  Eastdown,  turning 
towards  Chagford,  and  then  over  Bradmershires  to  Fansworthy,  and  by 
Teignhead,  Water  Tor,  White  Hill,  and  crossing  the  Higher  Okement,  and 
running  in  view,  according  to  the  quarry  workmen,  to  Merdon  quarry, 
without  anyone  coming  up  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  There  were  no  tail 
hounds  to  help  the  scattered  field,  for  these  hounds  pack  together,  carrying  a 
perfect  head,  and  worthy  of  special  notice. 

There  is  to  be  a  Tetcott  gathering  in  the  second  week  in  March  with  the 
hounds  of  Mr.  Calmady  and  Mr.  W.  Coryton,  of  Pentillie,  putting  one  ia 
mind  of  the  old  times  of  Jack  Russell  and  Mr.  Arthur  Harris  of  Hayne, 
when  all  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  were  in  those  lively  times  full  t  j 
overflowing. 

We  regret  to  have  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Mr.  Alister  M.  James,  of 
Broughton  House,  Aylesbury,  which  took  place  on  the  loth  of  February, 
from  typhoid  kver^  after  a  very  short  illness,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven. 
Mr.  James  was  a  good  and  enthusiastic  all-round  sportsman,  and  was  a 
regular  follower  of  ^^  The  Baron."  Amongst  shooting  men  he  was  well 
known  as  the  breeder  of  several  very  first-class  English  setters — ^Sir  Albter, 
Tycoon,  Blue  Maud,  Pearl,  Dora,  Wild  Rose,  and  others,  all  of  which  have 
taken  high  honours  in  the  be?t  company  on  the  Show  Bench,  as  well  as 
running  well  in  field  trials.  Poor  James  was  buried  in  Halton  Churchyard 
(near  the  new  mansion  of  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild,  whose  agent  he  was), 
on  Thursday  the  14th,  a  large  company  of  his  friends  following  his  remains 
to  their  last  resting-place,  amongst  others  Barons  Ferdinand  and  Nathaniel 
de  Rothschild,  with  Mr.  Cyril  Flower. 

A  question  that  may  be  fairly  called  burning  has  been  ^'  the  open  ditch  " 
question,  which  during  the  past  month  has  employed  many  pens,  and  a  war 
of  tongues  has  been  sought  to  be  waged  over  the  very  inappropriately  named 
obstacle.  Perhaps  a  little  too  much  fuss  there  has  been  about  it,  and  no 
doubt  the  sweeping  denunciations  indulged  in  by  some  writers  were 
exaggerated  and  ridiculous.  Some  faults  there  might  have  been  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  ditch,  but  the  principle,  so  to  speak,  of  the  obstacle  is  sound, 
and  one  against  which  no  objection  can  be  urged.  "  Open,*'  that  is  to  say, 
exposed  ditches,  are  the  commonest  obstacles  in  the  hunting-field,  and  why 
all  this  disturbance  has  been  raised  it  is  difficult  to  say,  unless,  as  Tbe  Field 
observed  the  other  day,  it  is  just  now  the  fashion  to  do  so.    Some  writers 
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follow  an  easy  lead,  as  men  do  in  the  banting-field,  and  sheep  the  bell-wether. 
The  bell-wether  on  this  occasion  seems  to  have  been  a  gentleman  second  to 
none  among  our  amateur  jocks.  So  far  the  sheep  had  a  very  good  leader, 
bat  even  a  bell-wether  may  go  wrong.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Robert  Fowler, 
the  Marquess  of  Queensbury,  and  Lord  Marcus  Beresford,  were  answers  to 
the  objectors  that  could  not  be  gainsaid.  The  first-named  gentleman  speaks 
with  peculiar  authority  on  the  subject.  He  has  been  well  known  in  *'  the 
Vale  *  for  many  years.  He  is  the  Hon.  Sec.  and  C.C.  of  every  sporting 
meeting  that  takes  place  in  that  sporting  country.  He  has  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  artificial  courses.  In  these  happy  hunting-grounds — the 
broad  pastures  of  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury — 

"  Line  that  all  Leicestershire  cannot  surpass  " — 

they  don't  require  to  make  ditches  or  *  doubles,  and,  slightly  to  alter  poor 
Whyte  MehUle, 

*'  What  Providence  sends  them  they  take  in  their  stride." 

The  fields  that  come  to  the  post  for  the  one  or  two  sporting  fixtures  in 
the  Vale  are,  as  a  rule,  large.    Horse  and  man  know  the  country,  and  what 
is  expected  of  them.   On  the  two  or  three  occasions  that  we  have  been  there, 
the  last  time  two  years  ago  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  one  whom 
we  fear  will  never  cross  hunter  again — the  Hon.  Robert  Grimston — we  saw 
steeplechasing  that  reminded  us  of  old  times,  when  the  grand  stand  was  a 
waggon,  and  the  judge  had  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  it.     We  did  not  hear 
of  any  ^*  complaints."     No  rider  objected  to  a  ditch  because  it  was  not 
guarded  on  the  taking -off  side,  but  then  they  were  hunting-men,  and  they 
rode  hunters.     Mr.  Fowler  well  traced  the  downfall  of  steeplechasing  from 
the  days  when  ''any  wretched  weedy  thoroughbred  that  could  gallop  or 
scramble  over  Streatham,  Kingsbury,  Bromley,  and  such  like  courses,  was 
regarded  asja  steeplechaser."    Assuredly  no  hero  or  heroine  of  the  metro- 
politan circuit  would  safely  negotiate  the  Vale,  where 

**  Not  a  bullfinch  is  trimmed,  of  a  gap  not  a  sign ! 
All  the  ditches  are  double,  each  fence  has  a  rail, 
And  the  farmers  have  locked  every  gate  on  the  line." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  with  what  contempt  a  man  like  Mr.  Fowler 
would  look  upon  metropolitan  courses,  and  how  zealously  he  would  defend 
the  action  of  the  G.N.H.  Committee  on  doing  what  they  had  done  to  rescue 
the  sport  from  further  degeneration.  Tho<te  who  haye  so  rashly  condemned 
the  open  ditches  on  the  taking-off  side  must  be  strangely  ignorant  of  their 
native  country  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  that  term  ;  ignorant  of  its  banks 
and  braes,  its  hedges  and  ditches,  its  walls  and  oxers.  The  open  ditch, 
with  the  fence  on  the  other  side,  is  the  commonest  object  in  a  country  walk 
from  Cumberland  to  Cornwall.  In  one  district  it  may  be  more  pronounced 
than  in  another ;  in  some  places  it  may  disappear  entirely,  but  it  will  crop  up 
again,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  old  hedger  and  ditcher  manufacturing  the 
same  is  a  familiar  sight  to  any  but  the  veriest  cockney.  And  here  we  may 
remark  that  if  the  making  of  the  ditches  under  the  new  rule  had  been 
entrusted  to  one  of  these  ancients,  we  should  not  have  heard  so  much  about 
them.  The  blot  on  these  open  ditches  was  spotted  by  The  Field^  and  it  was 
this.  The  ditch  was  almost  sheer  from  bank  to  bottom,  and  it  was  too  narrow 
in  comparison  with  its  depth.  There  was  no  sloping  from  the  taking-offside, 
consequently  the  chances  were  much  in  favour,  especially  if  the  top  of  the 
ground  was  greasy,  of  a  horse  slipping  into  the  not  inaptly  termed  ''  grave," 
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when,  if  it  had  sufficiently  sloped,  he  would  hare  time  to  recover  himself. 
The  KemptOQ  ditches  were  too  narrow,  and  not  shelved  sufficiently  down- 
wards, a  fault  for  which  there  is  easy  remedy  without  infringing  the  new 
rules.     Of  course  one  or  two  falls  at  these  ditches  strengthened  the  hands 
of  their  opponents,  hut  we  feel  convinced  that,  with  a  properly  made  open 
ditch — and  if  we  had  the  control  of  any  steeplechase  course  we  would  call 
on  the  "  hedger  and  ditcher  **  we  have  before  alluded  to— and  the  fence  he 
made  would,  we  feel  sure,  not  be  cavilled  at.     We  are  aware  that  it  would 
be  difficult,  on  purely  artificial  courses  like  Sandown  and  Kempton,  to  repro 
duce  the  hedge  and  ditch  of  the  country  side,  but  a  much  closer  imitation 
than  what  we  saw  at  the  last-named  meeting  might  be  made.     On  the  ques- 
tion of  a  hard-and-fast  line  being  drawn  to  take  effixt  in  all  counties,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  against  that,  and  though  the  Committee  will  hardly  agree 
to  the  Duke  of  Montrose's  somewhat  sweeping  proposition,  to  be  brought 
forward  at  the  next  meeting,  there  is  a  germ  of  common  sense  about  the 
motion  that  we  think  might  be  advantageously  considered.     The  inspector 
should  have  some  discretion  allowed  him,  and  between  the  fence  he  would 
make  in  Yorkshire  and  that  in  Leicestershire  there  should  be  a  difference. 
But  doubtless  this,  and  other  points  that  experience  may  suggest,  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  the  season  advances.     One  thing  we  may  take  for 
granted,  that  the  Committee  of  the  G.N.H.  will  not  go  back  from  the  work 
they  have  taken  in  hand.     Perhaps  we  shall  not  hear  much  more  of  the  ill- 
advised  memorial,  but  if  we  do  we  can  only  hope,  to  use  Mr.  Fowlers 
words, "  that  the  G.N.H.  Committee  will  stand  firm  to  the  rules  they  have 
laid  down ;  for  if  they  are,  as  I  conceive  them  to  be,  elected  for  the  object 
of  framing  and  enforcing  laws  that  will  tend  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
breed  of  a  right  class  of  horse  for  hunting  purposes,  they  must  stick  to 
fences  of  such  a  standard  as  will  require  a  genuine  hunter  properly  to  negotiate 
them." 

Equally  good  were  the  letters  of  Lord  Queensberry  and  Lord  Marcus 
Beresford,  the  former  reminding  us  of  a  fact  too  patent  to  be  called  in 
question,  that  "  the  Irish  are  beating  us  out  of  the  field  with  their  steeple- 
chasers ;"  and  the  latter  telling  us  that  an  immense  field  of  pedestrians  ran 
at  Four  Oaks  Park  the  week  previous  to  the  cross-country  meeting,  for  a 
steeplechase  that  went  over  the  course  and  eight  miles  beyond  into  the 
country,  and  that  the  favourite  with  6  to  4  on  him  won  easily.  There  was 
no  grumbling  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  competitors.  No  one  talked  about 
"  graves."  If  men  could  negotiate  the  fences,  could  not  horses  ?  Lord 
Queensberry's  hint  about  the  Irish  horses  will,  we  trust,  be  taken  to  heart: 
What  do  we  hear  on  every  side  directly  the  weights  for  the  Liverpool  or 
any  steeplechase  of  importance  appear?  "What  have  the  Irish  nags  got?** 
'*  What  is  Linde  going  to  do  ?"  The  last-named  gentleman  is  supposed  to 
hold  the  key  of  the  so-called  "  mystery,"  and  the  changes  are  rung  on  the 
horses  under  his  care,  with  little  reference  to  anything  else.  If  we  inquire 
the  reason  why.  Lord  Queensberry's  letter,  without  any  special  reference  to 
Mr.  Linde,  supplies  the  answer.  "  Ireland  produces  all  the  best  steeple- 
chasers, and  she  has  been  teaching  us  this  lesson  for  years — that  our  steeple- 
chase courses  are  not  properly  constructed  to  produce  the  real  Bond  fide  beau 
Ideal  of  a  steeplechaser,  which  has  become  such  a  rara  avi/  in  this  country." 
Will  the  supporters  of  cross-country  sport  take  these  words  to  heart,  or  will 
they  persist,  by  flying  in  the  faces  of  the  G.  N.  H.  Committee,  in  bringing 
down  steeplechasing  to  the  low  level  out  of  which  that  body  are  seeking  to 
raise  it  ? 

'The  Gun  and  its  Development,'  by  Mr.  W.  Greener,  and  a  second 
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edition  of  which  has  been  just  published  by  Cassell  and  Co.,  is  interesting, 
not  only  to  the  modern  gunner,  who  knows  all  about  hammerless  guns, 
breech-actions,  choke-bores,  &c.,  but  to  the  student  of  history  who  wants 
to  know  something,  told  by  an  expert,  of  the  curious  arms  used  by  our 
ancestors  from  the  earliest  times.  The  history  of  the  flint-lock,  for  instance, 
is  briefly  and  clearly  told,  and  the  date  of  its  invention  (prior  to  1630)  given. 
Old  Saxon  firearms,  ornamental  muskets,  Italian  daggers  (the  latter  like 
what  was  called  a  *' blunderbuss "  in  this  country),  down  to  the  Joseph 
Manton  flint  and  steel  of  sixty  years  since.  The  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, from  a  Saxon  bowman  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  at  a  deer  drive 
two  years  ago.  There  is  no  attempt  at  literary  style,  almost  impossible  in 
a  work  of  this  description;  but  the  author  says  what  he  has. to  say  in  a 
lucid  and  succinct  manner. 

The  fifth  show  of  the  English-Cart  Horse  Society,  going  on  as  we  write, 
has  been  as  excellent  as  it  will  be  successful.  As  our  readers  are  aware, 
the  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  select  from  all  the  best  varieties  of  the  English 
cart-horse  and  combine  them  into  what  will  be  known  as  the  shire  breed. 
A  stud-book  dating  from  1760  has  been  compiled,  giving  the  pedigrees  of 
some  thousands  of  stallions ;  and  we  may  add,  as  a  proof  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  Society,  that  since  these  exhibitions  commenced  the  export  trade  in 
draught  horses  has  been  steadily  increasing.  The  entries  this  year  are  treble 
those  of  the  first  year  of  the  Society's  work,  and  some  of  the  prize-winners 
are  magnificent  animals.  At  the  time  of  our  going  to  press  the  judging  had 
not  been  concluded. 

Sandown's  First  Spring  Meeting  was  not  notable  in  any  way.  The  sport 
was  fairly  good,  and  might  have  been  better.  Sachem  showed  himself  a 
good  horse  over  hurdles,  and  did  much  to  remove  the  imputation — an 
erroneous  one,  we  think — ^that  he  was  a  rogue  on  the  flat.  To  us  he  always 
appeared  to  do  his  best  Mr.  Arthur  Coventry  added  to  his  laurels  by  a 
splendid  bit  of  horsemanship  on  the  second  day,  and  landed  an  unbacked 
20  to  I  chance  in  a  wonderful  way.  The  finish  between  the  three  placed 
was  exciting,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  "  the  Baby  "  had  been  on 
either  of  the  three  he  would  have  won.  Captain  Lee  Barber  got  what  at 
first  looked  like  a  nasty  fall  on  Beaufort  in  a  steeplechase,  but  the  gallant 
dragoon  is  very  hard,  and  after  causing  some  little  anxiety  to  his  father  and 
his  many  friends,  he  opened  his  eyes,  sat  up,  and  asked  for  an  orange ! 
Strange  to  say,  that  not  *one  was  procurable  through  Sandown's  (or  rather 
Bertram  and  Roberts')  wide  domain.  There  was  the  usual  show  of  beauty, 
unknown  and  well-known — ^the  former  predominating.  The  Prince  came 
the  first  day ;  on  the  second  he  was  paying  the  last  tribute  of  friendship  to 
the  late  Admiral  Glynn.  There  were  two  or  three  falls,  but  not  caused 
by  the  open  ditch. 

The  Grand  Military  Steeplechases,  which  will  once  more,  at  the  all  but 
unanimous  vote  of  the  British  army,  be  held  at  Sandown  Park,  have  been 
favoured  with  nearly  the  best  entries  ever  recorded.  H.  R.  H.  will  run 
The  Scot  for  the  Gold  Cup,  and  H.  R.  H.  is  supposed  to  be  very  anxious 
to  secure  the  trophy ;  but  should  his  good  horse  win,  his  chance  at  Aintree, 
where  he  is  said  to  be  a  certain  starter,  will  be  rather  diminished.  There  is 
a  very  strong  opposition  indeed  this  year,  and  it  is  not  often  we  see  such 
names  as  Theophrastus,  The  Scot,  Scorn,  King  Archibong,  Baron  Hill, 
Quadroon,  &c.,  entered  for  a  Soldier's  Race ;  some  two  or  three  are  in  the 
same  stable,  and  much  as  the  ladies  would  like  to  see  the  Royal  colours  on 
The  Scot  win,  the  pick  of  the  basket  seems  to  be  King  Archibong.  All 
the  other  races,  so  far  as  the  strictly  military  events  go,  have  excellent  entries. 
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except  the  Hurdle  Race,  which  has  only  got  nine,  against  about  double  the 
number  of  last  year ;  but  to  show  our  bold  soldier  boys  do  not  fear  the 
Sandown  ditches,  or  graves^  as  they  have  been  rather  absurdly  called,  the 
Grand  Military  Welter  Weight  Steeplechase  and  the  Grand  Military  Huat 
Cup  have  closed  with  nearly  a  score  each ;  while  ten  veterans  are  still  eager 
for  the  fray. 

As  a  whole,  then,  we  may  congratulate  the  Hon.  Sec.  on  his  success  ; 
for  a  better  class  of  horse  has  never  yet  been  represented ;  and  it  is  quite 
refreshing  to  see  that  the  Infantry  regiments  are  taking  more  interest  in  the 
hunting,  the  Royal  Fusileers  having  one  subaltern  who  engages  five  different 
horses ;  while  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusileers  and  the  Bedfordshire  Regiment 
also  send  entries.  Such  form  is  good,  and  the  more  to  be  appreciated,  when 
out  of  six  of»en  races  given  by  the  Sandown  Park  Club,  four  have  failed  to 
fill,  and  have  had  to  be  reopened,  to  close  on  the  night  before  running. 
May  the  weather  be  propitious  on  the  7th  and  8th  ! 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  recognise  a  hand  not  unknown  to  them  in  the 
lines  an  *'  Old  Sportsman  "  has  sent  us : — 

The  Days  when  I  Rode  with  the  Quorn. 

Oh,  bright  are  the  fancies  and  sweet  the  regrets 

That  arise  at  the  sound  of  the  horn  ; 
The  friends  of  my  youth  and  the  years  of  my  fun. 

The  days  when  I  rode  with  the  Quorn. 

When  I  cantered  along  on  the  quickest  of  hacks 

To  Six  Hills  so  late  in  the  morn. 
And  hunted  unwearied  o'er  pasture  and  plough  ; — 

What  sport  we  had  then  with  the  Quorn  ! 

What  stories  were  told  of  the  deeds  of  Tom  Smith, 

Of  the  time  ere  Lord  Stamford  was  born  ; 
We  talked  of  Sir  Richard  and  followed  the  Earl 

In  the  days  when  I  rode  with  the  Quorn. 

How  Tread  well  would  gloat  o'er  an  oxer  or  brook  ! 

How,  boys,  we  the  bullfinches  scorn  ! 
How  we  fell  and  got  up,  and  were  never  the  worse. 

In  the  days  when  I  rode  with  the  Quorn  ! 

Were  the  horses  then  really  so  stout  and  so  good  ? 

The  covers  of  better  black  thorn  ? 
The  hounds  truer-tongued,  and  the  foxes  more  straight 

In  the  days  when  I  rode  with  the  Quorn  ? 

And  when  we  came  back  into  Melton  at  dark, 

Tired,  happy,  and  draggled,  and  torn. 
Were  the  ladies  then  really  more  lovely  and  kind 

Than  those  who  now  ride  with  the  Quorn  i 

Ah !  youth,  make  the  most  of  your  day  while  it  lasts, 

No  sunlight  can  equal  the  dawn ; 
I'd  barter  ten  years  of  a  peaceable  life 

For  a  day  when  I  rode  with  the  Quorn  ! 

Old  Sportsman. 
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Northampton  and  Pontefract  Races. 
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Northampton,  Pontefract,  and  Co.  Down  Races. 

3 

Th 

Croxton  Park  Races. 
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Croydon  and  L  icester  Grand  National  Hunt  Races.     Oxford 

and  Cambridge  Sports  at  Liliie  Bridge. 
Croydon  Races.     Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat  Race. 
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Palm  Sunday. 
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Tu  Nottingham  Races.                                                                    1 
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Nottingham  Races. 
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Th 
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Easter  Sunday. 

14 
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Kempton  Park,  Newcastle,  Herefordshire  Hunt,  and  Chandler  s 
Ford  Races. 

15 

Tu 

Newmarket,  Craven,  Curragh,  and  Four  Oaks  Park  Races. 

16 

W 

Newmarket,  Curragh,  Lichfield,  and  Southdown  Hunt  Races. 

17 

Th 

Newmarket,  Catterick  Bridge,  AbergaTenny  and  Monmouth- 

18 
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shire  Hunt  Races. 

t9 

S 

Newmarket,  Catterick  Bridge,  and  Bangor  Races. 

20 

»■ 
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Low  Sunday. 

31 
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Meynell  Hunt  Races. 
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Epsom  Spring  Meeting  and  Kildare  Hunt  Punchestown  Races. 
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Epsom  Races. 
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Thirsk  and  Sandown  Park  Races. 
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Thirsk  and  Sandown  Park  Races. 
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Sandown  Park  Races. 

27 
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Second  Sunday  after  Easter. 

28 
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Packington  and  North  Warwickshire  Hunt  Races. 
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Newmarket  First  Spring  and  Meath  Hunt  Raors. 
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Newmarket  Races. 
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THE  EARL  OF  DESART. 

Thb  descendants  of  a  family  originally  settled  in  SomenBet  and 
Northamptonshire,  the  Cuffes,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  acquired 
large  estates  in  Ireland,  in  the  County  Cork,  and  an  ancestor  of  the 
Earl  of  Detart  having  joined  the  army  under  Cromwell,  was 
rewarded  for  his  services  by  additional  grants  of  land  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  first  peer  was  John  CuiFe  of  Desart,  M.P.  for 
Kilkenny,  who  in  1733  was  created  Baron  Desarr.  His  son  was 
advanced  to  the  Viscounty  of  Desart  in  178 1,  and  was  further 
created  Earl  of  Desart  ancl  Viscount  Castle  CufFe  in  1793*  From 
this  nobleman  is  lineally  descended  William  Ulick  O'Connor  CufFe, 
4th  Earl  of  Desart,  the  subject  of  our  present  memoir. 

Bom  in  1845,  young  Lord  Castle  Cuffe  proceeded  in  due  course 
to  Eton,  and  in  1862  joined  the  Grenadier  Guards,  going  with  them 
to  Canada,  and  subsequently  seeing  some  campaigning  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  under  General  Meade.  Always  fond  of  hunting  and 
riding  (he  had  a  pack  of  beagles  at  Kilkenny  when  only  thirteen), 
Lord  Castle  CufFe  rode  a  good  many  races  while  at  Montreal  got 
up  by  the  garrison  ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  and  after  quitting 
the  service  he  hunted  two  seasons  with  the  Cheshire  and  two  with  the 
Fitswilliam,  Oakley  and  Cambridgeshire.  His  father  dving  in  1865 
from  an  accidental  fall,  the  present  Lord  Desart  settled  down  in 
Ireland,  and  was  temporary  Master  of  the  Kilkenny  during  the 
absence  of  the  late  Captain  Hartopp  with  his  regiment,  the  loth 
Hussars,  in  India.  On  the  lamented  death  of  that  gallant  officer 
there  was  an  attempt  at  a  Committee,  but  that  foiling.  Lord  Desart 
became  the  Master  in  1882,  and  has  succeeded  in  showing  excellent 
sport,  and  been  fortunate  in  not  meeting  with  those  obstructions  and 
disasters  which  in  the  lawless  state  of  the  country  in  some  districts 
have  been  so  destructive  to  hunting. 
It  is  not  alone,  however,  as  a  sportsman  that  Lord  Desart  is 
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known.  Some  half  dozen  clever  novels  have  proceeded  from  his 
pen,  and  in  all  of  them  there  is  an  abundance  of  sporting  incident, 
particularly  in  'The  Honourable  Ella:  a  Tale  of  Foxshire/  in 
which  foxhunting  is  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  story. 


THREE  DAYS  ON  LOCH  TAY  BY  THREE  OF  US. 

*'  Wb  are  seven/'  who  are  addicted  to,  and  fond  of,  the  sports  and 
pastimes  of  the  period,  and  ^'  three  of  us ''  in  particular,  the  three 
who  have  been  selected  on  the  present  occasion  to  address  the 
readers  of  *  Bally,'  are  devoted  to  the  gentle  art,  and  followers,  of 
course  at  a  respectful  distance,  of  that  grand  old  angler  whose  name 
was  Izaak  Walton. 

All  the  year  round  all  the  three,  or,  when  all  cannot  go,  a  pair  of 
them,  are  to  be  found  at  some  favourite  resort,  plying  the  water  oa 
loch  or  stream  in  search  of  the  lordly  salmon  or  the  speckled  trout. 
They  do  not  seek  for  game  of  lesser  calibre ;  the  capture  of  dace, 
chub,  or  perch  has  for  them  no  fascination.  Pike  they  will  take  if 
better  fish  are  not  to  be  had,  but  salmon  and  trout  are  par  excellence 
the  quarry  of  their  affections.  At  Loch  Tay,  in  the  fair  springtime, 
the  three  are  often  to  be  seen,  having  three  or  four  times  in  the 
season  a  long  three  days'  fishing  on  that  liquid  home  of  the  salmon. 
Loch  Leven  also  knows  them  well,  and  they  have  often  interviewed 
the  great  lake  trout  of  Loch  Awe.  Nor  are  they  strangers  in  the 
duciu  county  of  Sutherland,  or  on  the  picturesque  streams  of 
Argyleshire. 

The  pen  of  one  of  the  three  is  already  pretty  familiar  to  readers 
of  this  magazine,  nor  is  another  of  them  altogether  a  stranger  to 
its  pages.  But  each  one  of  the  three  shall  be  left  to  tell  his  own 
tale,  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  by  way  of  introduction. 

LOCH  TAY   AND  ITS   SURROUNDINGS,  BY   ST.   MUNGO. 

To  me,  one  of  the  three,  has  been  allocated  the  pleasant  task  of 
telling  the  readers  of  '  Bally '  all  about  Loch  Tay  and  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  which  it  forms  a  conspicuous  feature.  I  accept  the 
auty,  and  will  do  my  best  to  give  those  who  peruse  these  pages, 
those  of  them,  that  is,  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  scene,  an  idea 
of  the  beauties  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  beautiful  Perth- 
shire, a  county  which  abounds  in  picturesque  places,  and  contains 
every  sort  of  game  and  fish  that  a  sportsman  can  desire.  It  may 
be  said  of  those  who  visit  Loch  Tay  that  they  are  within  measurable 
distance  of  some  of  the  finest  scenery  of  stern  and  wild  Caledonia. 
Perchance  if  they  have  elected  to  make  their  headquarters  at  Killin, 
or  Bridge  of  Lochay,  they  have,  on  their  route  to  their  temporary 
home,  passed  through  Glen  Ogle,  and  looked  upon  the  heaven- 
kissing  hills  among  which  the  Callander  and  Oban  Railway  has 
been  constructed.     Than  that  from  Callander  to  Oban  there  can  be 
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no  more  beautiful  railway  route ;  it  skirts  Loch  Lubnaig  and 
Lrochearn  head,  and  the  train  dashes  past  streams  that  are  filled 
with  the  finny  tribes,  rapid  running  streams  full  of  lively  trout^ 
making  many  an  angler's  mouth  ^^  water/'  as  the  saying  has  it. 
Then  among  the  beech-trees  and  hazelwood  copses  there  may  be 
discovered  an  occasional  pheasant,  or  a  ''covey'*  may  be  descried  on 
the  edge  of  a  field,  whilst  not  fiur  off  the  '^bird  of  sport"  itself  awaits 
the  sportsman  on  the  bonny  blooming  heather.  En  route  places  of 
poetic  and  historic  interest  crowd  upon  the  spectator.  There  are 
the  beautiful  ^'  Braes  of  Balquhidder,"  where,  as  sung  by  the  poet 
Tannahill, 

" the  deer  and  the  roe. 

Lightly  bounding  together, 
Sport  the  long  summer  day." 

The  grave  of  *  Rob  Roy  '*  is  another  of  the  sights  that  are  not  far 
off,  and  the  beauties  incidental  to  Lochearn  head  are  well  worthy  of 
being  closely  surveyed. 

There  is  more  than  one  route,  however,  to  Loch  Tay,  but  the 
one  I  am  alluding  to  is  a  very  convenient  one,  as  well  as  being,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  the  more  picturesque  of  the  two,  although 
Dunkeld  and  Aberfeldy  have  also  scenic  and  sporting  glories  of 
their  own. 

To  '^southron  chiels"  coming  up  north  in  search  of  salmon 
fishing,  or  indeed  any  other  kind  of  sport,  I  would  say,  make  your 
way  to  Stirling,  and  after  viewing  the  antiquarian  wonders  of  the 
castle,  from  the  ramparts  of  which  (excuse  the  reminder,  which  is 
perhaps  not  in  good  taste)  may  be  seen  the  battle-ground  of  Bannock- 
bum  ;  then  make  your  way  by  Dunblane  and  Callander  to  Killin 
station,  which  is  full  four  miles,  however,  from  the  village  of  that 
ilk.  If  the  day  of  your  journeying  prove  favourable,  walk  the 
distance,  sending  on  your  traps  in  charge  of  the  Bus  coachman,  who 
is  quite  an  obliging  fellow,  teetotal  and  careful  Look  about  you 
as  you  descend  the  hilly  way ;  there  is  much  to  see.  There  is  a 
bounding,  brawling,  bubbling  brook,  when  water  is  plentiful,  which 
gives  out  a  pleasant  babblement ;  it  flows  out  of  a  small  sheet  of 
water  near  the  railway  station.  AH  around  there  is  game,  grouse  in 
plenty,  if  you  could  only  see  them  \  mountain  hares  there  are  also, 
as  well  as  plenty  of  pheasants,  at  no  great  distance.  The  hills  and 
the  dales,  the  big  farms  and  the  little  crofts,  are  all  the  property  of 
'<  the  Earl " — ^there  is  only  one  Earl  known  hereabout,  and  he  is  of 
course  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane. 

Rest  awhile,  if  you  are  tired,  in  the  mansion  of  the  toll-keeper  by 
the  way,  and  partake  of  his  ginger-beer.  Put  into  it  a  few  drops 
from  your  flask  ;  you  will  find  the  mixture  make  a  refreshing  drink. 
And  now  behold  *^  the  Dochart,"  a  truly  Highland  stream,  with  plenty 
of  fine  fish  in  it,  lots  of  trout,  in  fact,  which  may  be  sought  for  aU 
the  season,  and  are  well  worth  taking.  I  have  seen  a  basket  brought 
into  Luib  Inn  containing  a  dozen  of  beauties,  that  weighed  in  all  a 
little  over  19  lbs.  Fish  of  fi-om  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  are  common,  and  bigger  specimens  are  often  caught.     The 
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salmon  of  the  Dochart  are  not  to  be  had  till  well  on  in  the  season^-* 
June  and  July  are  the  best  months  during  which  to  fish  for  the 
^'  venison  of  the  waters."  The  scenery  on  the  Dochart,  from  the 
loch  of  which  it  takes  its  rise,  is  interesting ;  the  water  has  a  run  of 
about  twelve  miles  from  Loch  Dochart,  which  is  overshadowed  by 
the  mighty  Ben  More,  to  Loch  Tay.  The  best  plan  for  stransers 
to  adopt  is  to  consult  the  landlords  of  the  various  inns  as  to  the  fish- 
ings which  are  open  ;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  civil  and  obliging.  Mr. 
Stuart,  of  the  Killin  Hotel,  will  give  anglers  much  useful  informa* 
tion  about  the  Dochart  and  its  trout^fishing ;  it  is  free  for  all  who 
reside  in  his  hotel  for  a  mile  or  two  on  the  south  side.  The  falls  of 
Dochart,  at  the  Bridge  of  Killin^  are  worth  looking  at.  It  must  be 
rough  work  for  the  ascending  salmon  when  there  is  a  spate  on  the 
water.  Close  to  the  bridge  may  be  seen  the  "  last  home  "  of  the 
McNabs,  a  proud  and  ancient  clan,  of  whom  it  has  been  jocularly 
asserted  they  had  a  boat  of  their  own  at  the  time  of  the  Flood,  dis* 
daining  the  accommodation  of  the  Ark  I  At  one  time,  it  is  said, 
the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
McNabs,  and  now  this  lonely  burial-ground  is  all  that  remains  of 
their  territory.  Visitors  will  get  the  history  of  this  picturesque  place, 
which  is  called  Innes*  Bhuie,  or  Yellow  Island,  from  Kate  Thompson, 
the  guide,  who  is  always  proud  to  show  her  knowledge. 

I  fear  I  am  getting  a  little  prolix  in  my  description,  and  as  I  am 
not  to  indite  a  mere  guide  to  the  place,  I  shall  just  say  that  Killin  is 
a  centre  from  which  the  tourist  or  ansler  can  visit  some  of  the  most 
romantic  spots  in  the  Perthshire  Highlands,  many  of  which  are  just 
at  hand.  The  county  in  question  (Perth)  is  possessed  of  scenery  of 
singular  beauty  and  of  great  variety  ;  it  is,  according  to  Sir  Wauter 
Scott,  the  fairest  of  all  the  northetn  counties.  I  shall  not,  however, 
presume  to  be  dictatorial  as  to  what,  or  what  not,  the  stranger  is  to 
admire ;  all  I  say  is  simply,  look  around  you  and  feast  your  eyes  on 
what  you  see,  and  always  bear  in  mind  as  you  look  that  Perthshire 
contains  the  best  furnished  grouse  ground  or  ^'  auld  Scotia.*' 

Now  for  business.  What  all  the  invaders  of  '*  puir  auld  Scotia  "  in 
search  of  sport  desire  first  of  all  to  know,  and  very  properly,  is,  the 
cost  of  the  thing  wanted.  Many  visitors,  both  those  looking  for 
sport  and  those  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  are  fearful  of  the 
charges  made  in  Highland  hotels,  which  in  some  places  are  very 
stiff,  as  I  may  say,  and  visitors  to  Scotland  complain  everywhere  of 
the  expectations  everyone  seems  to  have  of  getting  something  hand- 
some tor  any  little  attention  paid  or  service  given.  Much  of  this  is 
due  to  the  thoughtlessness  of  persons  who,  as  a  rule,  have  more 
money  than  brains,  and  who  give  shillings  when  sixpences  would  be 
thankfully  accepted,  and  sixpence  when  a  penny  or  twopence  would 
be  an  ample  reward.  The  other  da^,  for  instance,  I  saw  a  gentle- 
man give  the  coachman  at  Killin  station  half-a-crown,  which  meant 
a  shilling  to  himself,  the  fare  from  station  to  town  being  eighteen- 
pence,  and  quite  plenty,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  four  miles  to  be 
traversed.  I  once  had  an  interview  with  a  Highland  hotel-keeper 
about  his  charges ;  he  maintained  they  were  really  very  reasonable 
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for  R  house  that  has  only  a  season  of  four  months  to  depend  upon. 
^  I  am  not  like  an  innkeeper  in  a  commercial  town,  who  has  a  good 
run  of  business  all  the  year,  and  a  steady  demand  for  all  the  pro- 
visions he  lays  in;   my  white  fish,  which  comes  a  Ions  way,  is 
sometimes  unfit  fi>r  use  by  the  time  it  is  asked  for,  and  I  have  to 
throw  it  away.     Sometimes  I  prepare  a  dinner  for  ten  or  twelve 
persons,  and  the  coach  will  only  bring  me  five  people  to  eat  it.     I 
have  fourteen  bed-rooms,  and  for  days  I  won't  have  four  persors  to 
occupy  them ;  but  my  servants  have  to  be  paid  and  provided  with 
food  all  the  same.    My  coach  goes  to  and  fro  twice  each  day  to  the 
station,  six  miles  from  here ;  it  will  accommodate  ten  passengers, 
and  requires  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  steady  coachman  ;  sometimes  it 
will  only  have  two  passengers,  and  these  will  grumble  at  the  fare, 
but  my  coachman  has  to  be  paid  and  my  horses  to  be  fed  all  the 
same.     Fill  my  coach  at  every  journey,  and  occupy  all  my  bed- 
rooms, and  1  will  be  happy  to  reduce  my  prices."    Just  so ;  there 
is  a  good  deal  always  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  a  question,  and 
with  the  explanation  given  above,  the  tariff  at  Killin  may  not  be  so 
much  out  of  the  way  after  all,  but  that  readers  of  ^  Baily '  may  judge 
for  themselves,  I  give  it  in  full :  Breakfast,  2^.  6d,  and  3J, ;  lunch, 
is*  to  as.  6d,i  dinner  (table  d'h6te),  4s,  6d* ;  tea  with  meat,  %s,  bd. 
and  3^. ;  plain  tea,  is.  bd, ;  bed-room  for  one,  zr.  bd.  and  3^. ;  for 
two,  4^.  and  5^. ;  attendance  per  night  each  person,  is.  bd. 

As  to  the  fishing,  the  cost  of  a  boat  per  week  is  5/.,  men's  wages 
per  day,  two  to  each  boat,  3^.  %d.  each ;  for  a  single  day  a  boat 
costs  25/.,  or,  if  occupied  by  two  persons,  30^.,  the  two  boatmen 
having,  of  course,  also  to  be  paid.  According  to  the  regulations, 
'*  anglers  are  not  obliged  to  provide  lunch  for  the  boatmen,  and 
those  who  are  kind  enough  to  do  so  are  most  earnestly  requested 
not  to  give  more  than  a  soda-water  bottleful  of  whisky  between  the 
two  boatmen.''  I  have  copied  that  from  the  printed  regulations 
issued  firom  the  Breadalbane  Estates  office  \  it  illustrates  what  has 
been  said  above  \  some  good-natured  fishers  introduced  the  custom  of 
giving  the  boatmen  their  lunch,  and  now  it  costs  each  hirer  of  a 
boat  about  4^.  to  provide  sandwiches  and  whisky  for  his  two  men. 
That  is  the  way  men  are  everywhere,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
being  sophisticated  and  spoiled. 

THE   FISH,  BY   ELLANGOWAN. 

The  first  salmon  of  the  season  taken  on  Loch  Tay  pulled  the 
scale  at  twenty-eight  pounds — a  sizeable  fish  indeed.  I  did  not  see 
it,  but  I  heard  afterwards  that  it  was  a  fine  clean  fish,  and  looked  well. 
I  never  mysel£  assisted  at  the  capture  of  so  large  a  salmon,  I  had 
once  the  luck,  however,  to  be  present  when  a  thirty-one  pounder 
was  on  the  line,  an  incident  in  my  fishing  life  never  to  be  forgotten. 
It  look  four  strong  men  one  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes  to  get 
that  fish  into  the  boat  I 

I  am  not  a  very  bright  hand  at  fishing  yams;  indeed,  I  think 
most  of  the  descriptions  we  get  of  angling  adventures  owe  a  good 
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deal  to  the  '^  polishing  up  "  they  get  when  they  are  put  in  type ;  in 
my  hutnble  opinion,  it  is  really  impossible  to  get  all  that  is  done  and 
said  on  such  occasions  as  the  hooking,  plajring,  and  final  capture  of  a 
big  specimen  of  Salmo  salar^  into  the  compass  of  a  magazine 
article.  There  is  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is 
said  on  such  occasions  would  not  look  well  in  type ;  and  as  for 
what  is  dane^  from  first  to  last,  when  the  subject  is  a  thirty-one 
pound  giant  of  the  salmon  kind,  I  defy  it  to  be  described  in  a 
manner  that  would  prove  in  the  least  intelligible  either  to  brother 
anglers  or  any  other  persons.  There  are  men,  indeed,  to  whom 
the  happy  fiiculty  has  been  given  of  being  A  i  anglers  on  paper  i 
they  have  a  fine  verbosity  of  style  that  suits  the  subject  when  an 
elaborate  description  of  some  angling  business  is  desired.  Mr. 
Russell,  editor  of  the  Scotsman^  a  keen  but  '^  hashv  **  fisher ;  a  rare 
good  fellow,  one  of  infinite  jest  and  most  excellent  fancy,  and  a 
voluminous  writer  on ''  the  salmon/'  could,  over  his  after-dinner  toddy, 
speak  in  a  bright  enough  style  about  some  of  his  angling  feats ;  but, 
so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  and  I  knew  him  well,  he  never 
described  any  of  them  in  print,  not  even  the  one  in  which  he  got  his 
leading  article  spoiled.  It  had  been  written  in  pencil  and  stuffed  into 
the  pocket  of  his  fishing  breeches,  ready  to  give  to  the  coachman  to 
take  on  to  the  office  in  Edinburgh,  but  the  editor  had  forgotten  all 
about  it,  and  in  his  zeal  to  grab  a  big  fish  he  stepped  into  a  deep 
pool  on  the  Tweed,  and  found,  when  the  time  came,  that  his  leader 
was  reduced  to  a  blurred  mass  of  pulp. 

To  come  back,  however,  to  the  memorable  thirty-one  pounder,  at 
the  capture  of  which  I  assisted — it  is  some  years  now,  however,  since 
the  event  occurred — there  is  in  existence  a  description  of  the  affair 
which  may,  perhaps,  amuse  the  reader  \  it  was  written  by  a  very  young 
schoolboy  who  was  in  the  boat  with  us,  and  is  as  follows : — 

"  Dear  mama, — Uncle  David  and  Papa  have  caught  a  great  big 
Salmon  fish ;  it  took  the  bait  just  as  we  were  at  lunch,  and  it  was 
more  than  an  hour  before  we  could  get  it  up  into  the  boat  The 
Salmon  got  away  to  the  other  side,  and  when  the  men  turned  the 
boat  it  did  the  same.     Uncle  David  swore  at  the  men  two  or  three 

times,  and  Papa  said  '  d ^n  the  brute,  it's  a  perfect  Devil !/     Papa 

was  running  all  over  with  perspiration,  and  Uncle  David  had  oft 
his  coat.  One  of  the  men  fell  over  the  side  of  the  boat  when  he 
tried  to  catch  the  fish  with  his  cleek.  Uncle  David  swore  again 
quite  awful,  and  Papa  was  so  excited  that  he  cried  out,  'Never 
mind,  Duncan,  let's  get  the  fish/  It  was  a  terrible  sight,  dear 
mama ;  but  we  got  the  man  safe  into  the  boat,  and  Papa  then  made 
him  drink  two  capfiils  of  whisky.  By  this  time  the  big  Salmon  was 
lost,  and  Uncle  David  was  awful  ill-natured;  bi^t  the  fish,  after 
all,  was  still  on  the  line,  and  danced  about  here  and  there  on  the  top 
of  the  water  quite  lively,  and  once  jumpit  nearly  into  the  boat,  and 
that  excited  Uncle  David  more  than  ever.  He  said  to  the  men, 
'  Now,  lads,  you  must  get  that  fish ;  I'll  give  you  a  pound  between  you 
if  you  gaff  it.'  But  we  were  a  long  long  time  in  getting  it,  and  rapa 
was  afraid  the  line  would  break ;  it  rushed  about  as  if  it  was  mad, 
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then  it  sank  far  down  to  the  bottom  and  remained  quite  quiet  for  a 
long  while,  then  up  it  would  come  again,  and  dash  about  round  and 
round  the  boat.  At  the  Ions  and  the  last,  it  came  rushing  on  one 
of  the  oars  and  stunned  itself,  and  before  it  could  come  out  of  its  fit, 
Duncan  had  it  on  board,  at  which  Uncle  David  was  very  proud, 
and  there  and  then  pulled  out  his  purse  and  gave  the  men  a  pound 
note  between  them.  Papa  was  greatly  pleased,  and  shook  both 
Duncan  and  Roderick  by  the  hand.  Roderick  felled  the  big  Salmon 
by  giving  it  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  then  Uncle  David  gave  the 
men  some  more  whisky.  Papa  thinks  the  fish  will  weigh  more 
than  thirty  pounds." 

So  far  as  the  present  season  at  Loch  Tay  has  gone,  it  has  not  been 
in  the  least  eventful.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing  comparatively  few 
fish  have  been  taken,  in  consequence  of  the  weather  having  proved 
rather  unfavourable  for  angling  operations,  but  ere  long  I  expect 
that  anglers  will  have  better  luck,  and  that  they  will  be  rewarded 
with  some  nice  fish  before  the  season  closes.  I  have  known  years 
in  which  the  opening  was  quite  as  bad  as  that  of  the  present  season, 
turn  out  well  in  the  end.  There  is  no  doubt  a  great  abundance  of 
fish  in  Loch  Tay  if  they  could  be  got  at.  With  all  our  experience, 
our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  salmon  can  most 
surely  be  captured  is  exceedingly  limited.  But  it  seems  certain  that,  in 
years  like  the  present,  when  the  surfiice  water  is  covered  with^'  snaw 
bree  "  (snow  water),  the  fish  will  not  venture  to  take  the  bait  offered, 
but  remain,  presumably  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  loch  or  river. 
Curiously  enough,  the  commercial  or  net  fisheries  have  this  season 
proved  a  great  success. 

Loch  Tay  is  of  great  extent,  it  is  fully  sixteen  miles  long  by  about 
three  broad,  and  belongs  in  its  entirety  to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane. 
As  a  rule  the  fish  got  are  of  large  size ;  many  of  them  in  the  course 
of  a  season  exceed  thirty  pounds,  and  the  average  for  some  years 
past  has  rarely  been  below  twenty  pounds.*    The  fish,  it  may  be 

*  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  result  of  the  annual  fishing  on  Loch  Tay 
for  the  last  fourteen  years : 

Wdght. 

Year.  Number  of  Salmon.  Avenigt. 

Lbs. 

1S70 460  99I1S  19' 13 

Z871 114  a, aye  19*14 

187a 393  5i97>  >o*6 

1873 779  X7»77o  aa'i3 

1874 353  5ia95  ao-i5 

1875 913  ao,io6  21*14 

Z876 476  9»786  ao'io 

1877 S69  I7t503  ao'a 

1878 851  ^8,419  ai'io 

1879 356  8,117  aa'ia 

1880 331  7>oa6  ai*3 

1881 346  7>H9  ao'15 

zSSa   ......  139  3,674  I9i 

X883  ....  491  9f^79  X9* 

Total       .     •     6,671  140,984 
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taken  for  granted,  have  plenty  of  room  to  fight — and  some  of  them 
do  fight  with  a  power  which  very  often  overmasters  the  angler.  I 
have  known  of  a  lively  salmon,  that  when  caught  only  weighed 
sixteen  pounds,  giving  prolonged  trouble  to  his  captor  by  his 
desperate  rushes  and  frantic  struggles — it  is  a  common  enough 
occurrence  for  such  lively  ones  to  run  out,  in  a  second  or  two,  a 
hundred  feet  of  line,  and  then  sink  and  sulk  for  a  good  quarter 
of  an  hour.  To  plav  such  tries  the  temper  of  the  angler  sadly,  and 
causes  him  to  exert  all  his ^nesse  in  order  not  to  be  beaten.  Many 
of  my  angling  friends,  however,  think  that  the  loch  is  not  the  place  on 
which  an  angler,  sitting  or  standing  in  his  boat,  can  best  display  his 
mettle,  they  prefer  a  running  stream,  and  think  that  fishing  from  the 
bank  is  the  best  of  all  fishing,  as  one  can,  under  such  circumstances, 
obtain  a  better  control  of  his  fish.  I  have  often  wondered  at  the 
power  of  some  anglers.  The  way  in  which  a  fisherman  of  my 
acquaintance  can  handle  a  twenty-five  pounder  is  simply  marvellous ; 
when  the  strength  of  the  animal  while  in  its  ^^  native  element "  is 
considered,  it  becomes  not  a  little  wonderful  that  in  less  perhaps  than 
half  an  hour,  the  fish  will  be  lying  dead  on  the  beachi  caught  with 
an  apparatus  of  the  most  fragile  description.  As  the  chief  boatmen 
said  to  me  on  one  occasion  at  Killin,  ^*  It's  all  patience  ye  see,  sir,  that 
does  the  deed  in  salmon  catching." 

We  have  called  this  article  **  Three  Days  on  Loch  Tay  "  advisedly. 
I  think  myself,  and  I  daresay  there  are  many  who  will  agree  with 
me,  that  three  days  at  a  time  is  a  long  enough  spell,  for  even  the 
greediest  fisher,  for  at  its  best  loch  fishing  for  salmon  is  very 
monotonous.  Two  persons  can  have  a  boat  for  three  days  at  a 
charge  of  £4,  los,  which  with  the  men's  wages  and  luncheons  will 
be  £6  for  the  period  indicated,  or  ;^3  each — plenty  for  the  time,  in 
my  way  of  viewing  sport  Note  this,  at  Killin  you  can  be  rowed 
down  from  the  Hotel  to  the  Loch  in  your  own  boat,  which  is  an 
easy  way  of  beginning  work. 

THE   GOOD   COMPANY,   BY   ST.   R0LI.0X* 

After  labour  comes  refreshment.  We  live  well,  we  fishers :  first 
of  all  we  take  a  good  breakfast — a  Scotch  breakfast  in  a  northern 
hotel  is  always  a  good  breakfast — ^the  f^re  is  abundant  and  excellent, 
liquids  and  substantials  are  all  of  the  best,  as  indeed  they  would 
require'  to  be,  taking  cost  into  account.  We  carry  with  us  our 
luncheon,  and  come  back  after  our  day's  sport  to  a  taiU  (ThdU  dinner 
at  seven,  '^  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  "  being  of  course  served  to 
us — soup,  fish,  entrees,  joint  and  sweets.  After  dinner  comes  an  hour 
or  two  of  talk,  sometimes  very  controversial  talk  it  is,  but  it  is  in- 
forming withal,  and  generally  seems  to  bring  out  those  touches  of 
^* character"  which  are  only  exhibited  at  such  times.  As  a  rule 
the  company  is  one  of  ^^  manners  mild,"  and  not  inclined  to  be 
quarrelsome.  I  shall  not  say  in  which  of  the  Loch  Tay  hotels  I 
have  enjoyed  myself  most,  but  the  following  sketch  of  a  smoking- 
room  **noctes"  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  our  *'talk"  : — 
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Present,  Major  Mortimer,  once  of  the  142nd  ;  Bailie  Bantem  of 
Glasgow  ;  Challis,  a  Manchester  man,  a  new  comers  Sheriff  Trotter 
from  Edinburgh;  £llangowan,St,  Mungo,  Mr,  Peeper  of  Dundeoi  and 
^our  humble  servant. 

TAe  Sheriff.  Well,  Mr.  Peeper,  I  congratulate  you  on  having 
caught  your  first  salmon  on  this  fine  expanse  of  water.  I  presume 
from  the  style  in  which  you  handled  your  fish,  that  you  have  been 
at  the  game  before  ? 

Mr.  Peeper.  Weel,  my  lord,  vou  flatter  me  \  I  have  caught  a 
fish  or  two,  and  I  have  ^'harled'  for  salmon,  which  in  my  opinion 
is  better  sport  than  trolling ;  but  talking  as  a  business  man,  my  lord, 
it  is  high  time  I  had  a  fish,  for  I  calculate  this  one,  with  what 
I  am  out  of  pocket,  will  stand  me  fully  fifteen  shillings  the 
pound. 

Bailie  Bantem.  My  sentiments  to  a  T. 

Challis,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  take  a  business  view  of  the  matter. 
So  do  I,  Mr.  Peeper ;  I  am  a  business  man  myself,  and  I  like  to  see 
a  fiiir  balance. 

Eilangowan.  Then  how  about  your  grouse  moor,  Mr.  Challis ; 
your  birds  will  cost  you  half  a  guinea  each  ? 

Challis.  Yes,  sir,  and  dear  at  the  money ;  but  the  cases,  you  see, 
are  different.  I  know  pretty  well  what  I  have  to  expect  in  the  way 
of  grouse  for  my  four  hundred.  I  calculate  to  have  just  so  much 
sport  for  self  and  friends  ;  but  here  it's  all  a  lottery.  You  may  get 
one  fish  or  you  may  get  half  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Peeper.  That's  where  it  is,  sir;  and  I  think  the  noble  land- 
lord has  all  the  best  of  it.  The  hire  of  the  boats  finds  its  way  into 
the  bank  account  of  the  Earl,  whether  we  find  a  fish  or  not }  it's 
my  opinion  he  makes  a  very  good  thing  of  it.  I  have  been  here 
eight  days,  and  now  I  have  caught  a  fish  which  weighs  twenty- 
three  pounds  four  ounces. 
Bailie  Bantem.  Hear,  hear. 

Major  Mortimer.  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  the  Earl  is  not  to 
blame  at  all  in  the  matter.  You  forget  that  were  he  to  put  nets  on 
this  water  he  might,  in  all  probability,  get  double  the  income  from 
it  that  he  has  now. 

The  Sheriff.  Yes,  and  then  you  know  there  are  always  at  least 
two  at  the  making  of  a  bargain.  The  Earl  does  not  force  you  to 
fish,  it's  a  pastime  of  your  own  seeking. 

Eilangowan.  More  than  that,  it  is  sport  you  are  pursuing,  and 
not  a  commercial  speculation. 

St.  Mungo.  Sport,  do  you  call  it  ?  I  question  how  far  it  is  evmi 
sport.  Trolling,  in  my  opinion,  is  only  angling  of  the  humblest 
Idnd.  It  is  the  outing  I  come  for ;  the  scenery  is  worth  all  the 
money.  I  have  a  lady  literary  friend  who  has  been  all  over  Europe, 
and  has  written  and  published  exquisite  dream-visions  of  beautiful 
scenes  and  picturesque  places }  I  brought  her  one  season  to  spend  a 
long  summer  day  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Lawers,  and  she  confessed  to  me 
that  the  scenery  far  surpassed  all  her  dream-visions. 
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Mr.  Peeper.  In  my  view  of  the  case,  the  sceneiy  looks  much 
prettier  when  you  ^t  value  for  your  money. 

Bailie  Bantem.  That's  my  opinion  also. 

Challis.  So  say  I.  Fm  a  Manchester  man,  and  I  like  to  see  a 
little  something  tor  my  fiver. 

Ellangowan,  Well,  I  heard  you  say  last  night  that  you  had  a 
pony  on  Goldfield  for  the  St.  Leger,  and  never  so  much  as  got  a 
start  for  your  money,  whilst  here,  if  there's  a  fish  in  the  loch,  you 
may  happen  to  catch  it 

The  Sheriff,  Just  so.  Well  put,  EUangowan.  I'm  sure,  in 
coming  here  for  a  ten  days'  holiday,  our  friend  Challis  has  a  better 
time  of  it  than  in  backing  horses  that  do  not  run,  and  even  if  they 
ran,  might  not  win.  You  have  the  owner  and  his  trainer,  as  well 
as  the  jockey,  to  back  when  you  meddle  with  such  matters. 

EUangowan,  I  will  give  you  a  case  in  point,  SheriflF.  A  friend 
of  mine  was  asked  bv  the  trainer  of  a  certain  handicap  horse  to  back 
it  to  win  a  matter  ot  four  hundred  pounds.  He  went  at  once  to  a 
bookmaker  he  knew.  *'  Harry/'  he  $aid,  ^'  can  you  lay  me  100  to  6 
Barkerr  "  Yes,  I  can,  and  twice  it,  if  vou  like."  •'  Very  weU.  I 
shall  take  200  to  I2."  ^*  All  right,  old  fellow;  you  can  put  down 
400  to  24,  if  it  suits  you."  At  this  offer  my  friend  was  staggered, 
and  began  to  smell  a  rat.  ^^  Harry,  old  chap,  I  don't  want  to  have 
you  for  so  much  as  that ;  I  am  backing  Barker  for  his  trainer." 
*'  And  I,"  said  the  bookmaker,  ^'  am  laying  the  horse  for  his  jockey." 

Challis,  I  can  credit  all  that.  There  is  no  end  to  the  chicanery 
of  the  turf,  as  I  very  well  know. 

Major  Mortimer.  Well,  I  can  say  ditto  to  that ;  the  turf  did  me, 
at  one  time,  for  all  I  had.  Some  night  I  shall  tell  you  my  story, 
and  then  you  will  all  be  wiser  men  as  regards  the  turf.* 

St.  Mungo,  I  vote  we  have  had  quite  enough  of  the  turf  for  one 
night. 

The  Sheriff.  So  do  I.  Let  us  revert  to  the  fish.  How  many 
salmon  do  you  think  there  will  be  in  the  loch,  EUangowan  ? 

Mr.  Challis.  There  cannot  be  many,  or  we  should  catch  more 
of  them. 

Mr.  Peeper.  No,  they  are  much  scarcer  than  I  expected  them 
to  be. 

Bailie  Bantem.  Indeed,  and  they  are ;  I  thought  I  would  have 
got  one  salmon  to  take  home  at  least. 

EUangowan.  Yours  is  a  somewhat  difficult  question,  SheriflF ;  for 
as  your  lordship  knows,  a  given  expanse  of  water  will  only  breed 
and  feed  a  given  number  of  fish.  As  many  as  a  thousand  salmon 
have,  I  believe,  been  taken  in  one  season,  and  excluding  par  and 
smelts^  it  is  thought  by  experts  that  not  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
salmon  of  a  river  are  taken  in  any  one  season — ^that  is,  of  course, 
over  an  average  of,  say,  five  years. 

The  Shertff.  Then  if  we  take  it  for  granted   that  the  annual 

*  We  hold  "  the  Major's  Story,"  at  the  sendee  of  our  readers  on  some  fitting 
oocanon.    It  is  decidedly  interesting. 
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catch  amounts  to  500  salmon,  each  of  the  value  of  a  pound,  or  ^^500 
in  all,  we  may  take  it  that  the  stock  of  these  fish,  in  such  a  loch  as 
this,  will  be  of  the  value  of  ;^ 2,500. 

EUangowan.  Presumably.  It  has  been  computed  that  in  the 
Tay,  of  which  thb  loch  is  the  source,  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand 
salmon  must  every  season  be  captured  in  order  to  pay  rental  and 
recoup  the  expenses  of  fishing. 

The  Sheriff.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that.  Ought  we,  do  you 
think,  to  consider  this  loch  as  the  source  of  the  river  7 

SU  Mungo.  Certainly  not,  my  lord.  I  should  say  the  Dochart 
is  the  source  of  the  Tay. 

Major  Mortimer.  But  the  Dochart  flows  out  of  Loch  Dochart, 
and  that  sheet  of  water,  you  know,  is  fed  by  various  streams.  I 
have  fished  it  often,  but  the  trout  are  small. 

EUangowan.  You  can  hardly,  I  fear,  be  more  particular  in  your 
definition ;  it  is  as  well  to  accept  Loch  Tay  as  the  source  of  the 
river.  Some  people  wonder  why  the  Tay  has  not  rather  been  called 
the  Lyon.  It  is  a  fuller  stream.  The  Lyon,  as  you  know,  falls  into 
the  Tay,  and  so  does  the  Tummell ;  and  if  the  fidls  of  Tummell 
could  be  removed,  a  greatly  enlarged  breeding-ground  would  be 
opened  up  for  the  fish. 

The  Sheriff.  So  I  have  been  told.  I  trust  that  may  some  day  be 
an  accomplished  fact.  We  cannot,  I  think,  ever  have  too  many 
salnnon ;  and  now,  gentlemen,  as  it  is  about  bed-time^  I  shall  give 
yoia  good-night  and  our  usual  toast,  ^Success  to  the  honest 
angler. 


HUNTERS. 

You  discoursed  pleasantly  and  profitably  on  ^'  roadsters ''  last  month, 
and  I  was  delighted  to  see  that  you  gave  the  place  of  honour  to  that 
beautiful  •'  trotter,"  or  rather  "  stepper,"  of  Mr.  Grout's,  "  Fashion," 
of  whom  I  was  enamoured  on  hb  first  appearance  in  public,  and  gave 
him  his  first  prize  in  a  large  class.  He  has  since,  I  hear,  been  cut, 
and  sold  for  ;f  1,500 !     What  an  incongruous  destiny  I 

Hunters  after  all  ought  to  take  rank  before  roadsters,  for  have  not 
railways  robbed  roadsters  of  more  than  half  their  occupation  ?  and  to 
go  a  few* miles  to  a  railway  station,  or  a  country  town,  or  spin  two 
or  three  times  round  the  Park  at  a  fashionable  hour,  is  all  that  an 
ordinary  roadster  is  called  upon  to  perform — ^but  do  it  faultlessly 
he  must,  if  he  is  to  be  classed  as  worth  his  salt  in  his  own  rank. 
But  of  the  hunter  we  cannot  say  that  ^^  his  occupation  is  gone." 
Never  did  he  stand  higher  in  British  aiFections,  never  more  sought 
after,  never  so  difficult  to  find  in  his  pristine  perfection. 

Who  can  really  describe  a  hunter  ?  We  all  have  our  own  individual 
ideal  of  a  hunter.  We  fancy  we  know  one  when  we  see  him.  We 
fidget  mentally  with  our  cheque  book  as  the  hammer  wavers  over 
a  known  good  one.     We  tread  lightly  over  the  tanned  yard  of  the 
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dealer,  and  toy  with  our  walking  stick  in  a  mute  desire  to  own 
the  pampered,  bloodlike  thing  of  beauty  that  has  been  faultlessly 
gingered  for  our  edification,  and  for  which  we  are  assured  a  matter 
of  '^  three  hundred  is  not  half  his  valuei"  Or  perhaps  we  fancy 
the  raw  material,  imagining  we  can  fathom  the  merits  of  some  four- 
year-old  colt  galloping  in  a  field,  and  make  him  by  our  prowess 
the  finest  hunter  in  the  world,  and  getting  all  our  riding  for  nothing 
by  passing  him  on  as  a  made  horse  to  a  lord  or  commoner. 

Where  opinions  and  fancies  differ  so  widely,  it  would  be  folly  to 
waste  your  valuable  space  by  a  description  of  our  idea  of  what  a 
shapely  hunter  should  be.  This  is  what  an  Arab  thinks  of  him** 
and  perhaps  we  shall  honour  the  poor  Arabs'  opinions  more  now  that 
they  have  shown  us  their  bravery  and  determination,  fanatics  as 
they  are.  "  A  horse  should  have  four  points  broad-^the  front  or 
forehead,  the  chest,  the  croup,  and  the  legs  \  four  points  long — ^the 
neck,  the  upper  part  of  the  legs,  the  belly,  and  the  haunches  ;  four 
points  short — the  loins,  the  pasterns,  the  ears,  and  the  taO.  These 
prove  firstly  that  he  has  real  blood  in  him,  secondly  that  he  is  fleet 
of  foot,  combining  something  of  the  greyhound,  the  pigeon,  and  the 
riding  camel" 

Abd-el-Kader  says,  ^^  When  Allah  willed  to  create  the  horse,  He 
said  to  the  South  Wind,  *  I  will  that  a  creature  should  proceed  from 
thee^— condense  thyself — ^and  the  wind  condensed  itself.  Then 
came  the  Angel  Gabriel,  and  he  took  a  handful  of  this  matter  and 
presented  it  to  Allah,  who  formed  of  it  a  dark  bay  or  a  dark  chest* 
nut  horse  sayine,  ^  I  have  called  thee  Horse,  and  I  have  bestowed  on 
thee  colour.  Thou  shalt  be  lord  of  all  other  animals.  Men  shall 
follow  thee  wheresoever  thou  goest.  Good  for  pursuit  as  for  flight, 
thou  shalt  fly  without  wings.  Upon  thy  back  shall  riches  repose, 
and  through  thy  means  shall  wealth  come/  '* 

Next  to  the  Arabs  come  the  English  in  their  love  of  horses,  and 
yet  every  year  gives  back  the  crv,  stronger  and  louder  from  the  broad 
pasture  countries,  ''We  breecl  no  hunters  now."  Mr.  Longman 
tells  us  that  94,355  horses  were  imported  from  Ireland  in  three  years 
from  1880  to  1883.  I  would  that  those  statistics  would  bear 
scrutiny  as  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  future.  Do  they  not  speak  of  an 
unusual  drain  of  the  most  valuable  commodity  Ireland  has  to  give 
us  ?  Will  anyone  versed  in  these  matters  say  that  Ireland  is  now 
breeding  her  usual  quota  of  invaluable  hunters  i  Her  soil  and 
climate  are  undoubtedly  suited  to  this  business — ^her  denizens  are 
particularlv  clever  at  rearing  and  handling  young  horses,  and 
adapting  them  to  their  future  purposes  in  life.  But  once  drain  away 
her  capital,  as  she  is  now  doing,  and  her  breeding  mares ;  drive  out 
her  resident  gentry,  and  stop  hunting,  and  horse  breeding  and  rearing 
will  wax  lower  and  lower  in  the  trading  scale.  Read  Whyte 
Melville  on  ^The  Irish  Hunter,'  and  shed  a  tear  on  the  sad 
prospect  that  looms  before  us  of  a  scarcity  of  Irish  hunters. 

We  cannot  all  go  as  far  as  to  say  with  an  old  Meltonian,  that  the 
two  first  articles  of  a  hunting  man's  creed  should  be—''  a  perfectly 
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pure  claret  and  a  thoroughbred  horse/'  but  there  is  not  one  of  us 
that  does  not  go  with  Whyte  Melville  in  saying  that  ^  It  is  action 
that  carries  weight,**  or,  as  Nimrod  most  aptly  puts  it,  '^  Wind  is 
strength.  When  a  horse  is  blown,  a  mountaui  or  a  mole*hill  are 
much  the  same  to  him."  ^'  Horses  can  go  in  all  shapes,"  and  ^'  a 
nice  little  horse"  sometimes  is  found  to  measure  more  than  15.2, 
and  to  carry  14  stone,  or  more,  better  than  anything  else  in  the 
stable.  But  can  nothing  be  done,  dear  Baily,  to  encourage  the 
breeding  of  hunters  once  more,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  England 
also  ?  Nobody  denies  that,  barrmg  thoroughbreds  for  sale  as 
yearlings,  which  trade  is  now  rather  overdone  and  on  the  wane, 
there  is  scarcely  a  farmer  in  the  grass  countries  but  will  tell 
you  that  it  doesn't  panr  to  breed  anything  in  the  shape  of  horses, 
except  cart  horses.  England  is  just  now  devoting  herself  to  cart 
horses.  In  Ireland  there  is  more  cart-horse  blood  now  among  the 
hunters  than  there  used  to  be,  and  the  result  is  greatly  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  quality  in  Irish  weight-carryine  hunters.  I  want  her, 
and  thousands  of  others  want  her  also,  to  devote  herself  once  more 
to  hunters.  Now  let  us  try  to  be  practical,  and  see  what  encourage* 
ment  could  be  given  to  the  occupiers  of  wide  rough  pastures,  to 
persuade  them  to  work  with  us  to  this  end.  In  many  counties 
plucky  attempts  are  being  made  to  encourage  hunter  sires.  South 
Shropshire  has  just  started  an  association,  with  the  donble  object  of 
keeping  cart  and  hunter  sires.  Other  districts  may  be  doing  the 
same,  but  in  the  present  state  of  agricultural  matters,  these  societies 
will  soon  drop  off,  or  die  out  unless  they  have  exterior  aid  of  a 
permanent  character.  There  is  scarcely  a  racing  man,  who  does 
not  admit  that  the  present  Queen's  Plates  are  ^^  a  myth  "  as  far  as 
doing  any  good  for  racing.  The  money  thus  now  misapplied 
might  do  wonders  for  horse-breeding,  if  rightly  directed. 

Supposing  1,650/.  were  given  annually  towards  the  keep  of  thirty- 
three  thoroughbred  stallions,  50/.  to  each  of  them  in  England  and 
Wales,'that  were  pronounced  by  competent  judges,  appointed  by 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  to  be  thoroughly  qualified  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding  hunters,  and  whose  fee  did  not  exceed  a/.  2^. ; 
and  that  another  1650/.,  in  thirty-three  sums  of  50/.  each,  be  uven 
annually  to  the  best  two,  three,  and  four-year-old  respectively,  of 
which  each  of  these  horses  was  the  sire  in  his  own  district,  giving 
special  encouragement  to  the  breeder  in  every  case,  and  making  it  a 
sine  qud  non  that  local  agricultural  societies  should  supplement 
these  grants  out  of  their  funds. 

The  present  grant  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  for  Queen's 
Plates  would  do  this  for  England,  and  the  same  grant  for  Irish 
Queen's  Plates  would  give  aid  to  Ireland  also,  and  racing  would  be 
none  the  worse  for  it. 

Here  is  work  worthy  of  a  sportsman  and  a  legislator.  Wbv 
should  not  Mr.  Chaplin,  forsaking  for  once  the  feet  of  his  Gamaliel, 
Lord  Randolph,  attempt  to  win  an  honest  triumph  by  invoking  aid 
from  all  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject,  when  this 
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vote  is  next  taken  among  the  Civil  Service  estimates  ?  He  would,  I 
venture  to  think,  carry  with  him  the  weighty  assistance  of  such 
men  as  the  Marquis  of  Hartin^on,  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  the  Fitz* 
Williams,  Mr.  Newdegate,  Mr.  Dudcham,  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Power, 
Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  and  a  host  of  heterogeneous  politidans,  who 
seldom  enter  the  same  lobby,  and  who  would  be  backed  up  by  the 
agricultural  interests  in  the  present  House  of  Commons,  giving 
unwonted  strength  to  such  a  proposal,  and  one  that  the  Government 
is  not  likely  to  set  aside  as  impracticable,  even  if  they  did  not  see 
their  way  to  increase  the  grant  at  present. 

Yorkshire  might  thus  have  four  hunter  sires,  and  produce  prizes, 
allotted  to  it.  Lrincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  Shropshire,  Gloucester- 
shire and  Northamptonshire  might  have  two  each.  So  might 
Cheshire  and  North  Wales  combined,  and  Monmouthshire  and 
South  Wales,  while  Durham,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Nottinghamshue, 
Devonshire,  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Somerset- 
shire, Worcestershire,  Herefordshire,  Northumberland,  Hampshire, 
Derbyshire  and  Bedfordshire  might  be  content  with  one  each,  until 
the  trial  proved  a  success,  when  powerful  influence  might  be  brought 
to  bear  for  an  increase. 

Once  establish  a  healthy  local  competition  in  breeding  serviceable 
half-bred  stock,  be  they  for  hunting  or  carriage-horse  purposes,  and 
you  will  thereby  place  a  value  upon  the  best  half-bred  mares,  which 
they  do  not  now  possess.  They  will  be  retained  in  the  country 
districts,  and  honoured  when  their  days  of  honest  labour  are  endea, 
instead  of  being  consigned  to  the  cab-rank,  or  even  to  a  worse  fate. 
Depend  upon  it,  too,  that  the  greater  amount  of  good  horses  bred 
in  die  United  Kingdom,  the  greater  will  be  the  demand  for  them. 
Not  only  will  Europe  flock  to  us  as  of  yore,  beseeching,  money  in 
hand,  for  the  best  that  we  can  sell  them,  but  our  colonies  will  come 
and  buy  from  us.  Australia  bids  fair  to  become  the  great  horse- 
breeding  country  of  the  world,  but  she  must  continue  her  import  of 
horses  for  many  years  to  come,  and  so  must  America  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  if  they  desire  also  to  rank  high  among  the  horse-loving 
populations  of  the  world. 

But  I  have  prosed  sufficiently  on  this  theme,  and  if  there  is  any 
good  to  be  practically  extracted  from  my  ideas,  for  which  I  do  not 
claim  any  originality  or  virtuous  conception,  the  readers  of  *  Baily ' 
are  powerful  enough,  and  acute  enough,  to  put  them  right  speedily 
Into  action,  and  agricultural  England  and  Ireland  wul  welcome 
them,  if  they  are  sound,  with  no  uncertain  cheer.  Ah,  but  I  fancy 
I  hear  a  reader  say,  "  What  a  croaker  this  fellow  is !  There  are 
plenty  of  hunters  of  a  fair  sort  to  be  picked  up  cheap  enough  yet  in 
the  country,  and  don't  they  go  in  sdl  shapes  ?"  ^^  Yes,  my  light- 
weight critic,"  I  reply ;  ^*  there  is  no  fear  for  you  just  yet ;  thorough- 
bred cast-ofB  still  abound,  and  you  may  get  plenty  of  good-sized 
polo  ponies  as  nippy  and  clever  as  you  like,  but  supposing  vou  are 
looking  for  a  hunter,  and  have  found  such  a  one  as  Whyte  Melville 
thus  describes : — ^  An  idle,  lurching  mover,  rather  narrow  before  the 
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saddle,  with  great  power  of  back  and  loins ;  a  habit  of  bearing  on 
the  rider's  hand,  one  side  to  its  mouth,  and  a  loose  neck  that  hardly 
inspires  a  man  with  confidence  necessary  for  enjoyment-*-coming 
away  from  Ranksborough,  for  instance,  down  hill,  with  the  first 
fence  leaning  towards  him,  very  little  room,  his  horse  too  much 
extended,  going  on  its  shoulders,  and  getting  the  best  of  him  at 
every  stride  1 '  Would  you  care  to  ride  such  a  one  a  second  time, 
if  you  could  find  him  ?  Is  it  not  ^  made  hunters  *  that  the  young 
men  of  the  present  day  are  eternally  crying  out  for  ?  and  yet,  who  is 
it  that  likes  to  ride  that  young  one  down  the  hill  from  Ranksborough 
Gome,  as  Whyte  Melville  could,  unless  you  harden  your  heart  to 
attempt  it  ?  The  pluck  is  there  still,  but  *  it's  too  much  bother/ 
Life's  pleasures  nowadays  have  to  be  got  over  in  a  hurry.  There  are 
too  many  of  them.  If  they  do  not  come  to  hand  quickly  they  have  to 
be  passed  by  for  another,  and  perhaps  a'worse  one.  **  Fancy  that 
donkey  Gus  wishing  to  stay  at  home  just  to  school  that  young  horse 
*  Bounceaway,'  when  he  has  the  chance  of  coming  with  us  to  the 
archery  and  lawn-tennis  party  this  week,"  is  many  a  dashing  sister's 
remark,  and  she  too  often  carries  the  day  ! 

A  curious  incident  in  my  very  youthful  days  comes  up  vividly 
before  me  at  this  moment.  It  was  a  festive  week  of  some  sort  at 
home  early  one  hunting  season,  more  than  twenty-five  years  gone 
by,  and  every  horse  in  my  father's  stable  was  requisitioned  for  our 
guests  of  both  sexes,  to  do  honour  to  a  big  meet.  I  was  just 
struggling  out  of  my  teens,  and  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  told 
that  ^^  I  should  have  to  do  Shanks'  pony."  '^  Unless,*'  added  my 
father,  ^^  you  like  to  try  that  brute  of  a  three-year-old  of  the  bailiirs 
that  I  bought  the  other  day  at  the  fair  out  of  a  Welsh  drove.  He 
cost  me  1 1/.,  and  seems  to  carry  the  bailiff  pretty  quietly ;  but 
don't  kill  him,  because  he  has  had  no  corn."  *'  All  right,  father,  I 
don't  care  what  it  is  I  ride,  so  long  as  I  have  not  to  stay  at  home." 
The  next  morning  I  was  up  with  the  lark,  and,  ransacking  the 
saddle-room,  walked  off  quickly  with  an  old  exercising  saddle  and 
bridle,  squared  the  bailiff,  and  bestrode  the  queerest-looking  animal 
that  ever  was  seen — his  only  redeeming  points  being  good  shoulders, 
and  hard,  wiry-looking  legs.  I  was  anything  but  proud  of  my 
mount,  and  kept  well  out  of  sight,  until  the  hounds  went  off  to 
draw  a  well-known  gorse,  which  I  knew  was  a  sure  find.  I  then 
crept  round  a  hill-side,  and  took  up  a  good  position.  Away  came 
the  hounds  on  my  side,  and  away  went  my  beast,  as  if  to  the  nature 
born ;  I  might  as  well  have  whistled  to  the  wind  as  have  tried  to 
stop  him,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  far  too  keen  myself  in  those 
days  to  tack  about  much.  The  hounds  ran  very  fast  over  a  rough 
and  intricate  country,  and  I  held  on  to  him  with  all  my  might — 
knees  tight  and  arms  taut — while  he  buzzed  through  the  fences, 
and  rattled  the  timber ;  but  stop  him  nothing  would.  This  tremen- 
dously hot  fun  went  on  for  twenty  minutes,  when  we  dipped  down 
into  a  valley,  and  the  hounds  threw  up^  at  a  river-side.  When  I  had 
time  to  breathe  and  look  round — not  a  single  horseman  was  there 
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betide  myself,  and  only  a  few  in  sight*  I  turned  him  to  the  wind 
and  felt  happy.  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  before  I  got  home,  my 
animal  was  the  hero  of  the  day — at  first,  they  scofFed,  but  soon  the 
tune  changed  to  praise.  I  insisted  upon  his  being  honoured  with  a 
stall  in  the  stable,  and  that  he  should  have  a  thorough  grooming 
when  he  returned ;  but  he  would  not  look  at  the  gruel,  and  sent 
the  water-bucket  and  the  groom  flying  when  he  began  to  wash  his 
legs.  This  very  nearly  earned  him  the  title  of  '^  Kick  the  Bucket ;" 
but  I  carried  the  day  eventually  with  the  name  of  ^^  Tom  Tough." 
He  never  went  back  to  the  bailiflF.  I  begged  to  have  him  clipped, 
and  his  tail,  that  touched  the  ground  when  I  started,  was  cut,  and 
his  long  flowing  mane  was  set  in  order,  and  henceforth  Tom  Tough 
was  promoted  to  the  title  of  a  hunter.  Right  royally  did  he  grace 
the  title  for  many  a  season,  and  glorious  and  great  have  been  the 
joys  in  which  Tom  Tough  and  I  have  mutually  participated.  It 
was  next  to  impossible  to  get  him  down — quite  impossible  to  pump 
or  tire  him.  I  never  knew  his  equal  in  wind  and  condition ;  but. 
his  temper  was  extraordinary.  You  might  ride  him  with  a  pack- 
thread during  ordinary  times,  and  through  many  a  run— -once  fairly 
rouse  him,  howeveri  with  the  spur,  and  you  were  no  longer  his 
master.  I  shall  never  forget  once  in  a  great  run,  we  came  to  a 
fence  that  I  knew  had  a  big  ditch  on  the  ofF-side,  and  there  were  a 
pair  of  hind-legs  already  reposing  in  it  on  my  right — so  I  squeezed 
the  old  horse  with  the  spur  at  it,  and  got  over ;  but  he  shook  his 
head  on  landings  and  soon  warned  me  to  look  out  for  squalls — in 
and  out  of  a  road  we  went  safely,  and  then  there  was  a  long 
meadow.  I  pulled  first  one  rein,  and  then  the  other,  and  tried  aU 
I  knew  to  get  his  head  round-^straight  for  the  river  at  the  bottom 
were  we  going — the  high  willow-grown  banks  became  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  I  gave  up  the  ghost,  throwing  myself  oflF  when  within  a 
few  yards  of  it.  After  doing  a  Catherine-wheel,  and  gazing  at  a  lot 
of  nreworks,  I  dimly  saw  him  disappear,  and  heard  his  splash. 
When  I  got  to  the  bank^  he  was  scrambling  up  the  opposite  one, 
having  swam  across,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  casual  pedestrian 
there,  who  caught  and  held  him  till  I  had  waded  through  a  ford 
below,  he  would  have  left  me  to  finish  one  of  the  best  runs  I  ever 
saw,  as  best  I  could,  on  foot.  He  lived  and  died  in  our  family^at 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  carried  an  honoured  relative  for  several  years 
of  his  later  life,  as  safely  as  he  had  carried  me.  Yet  for  that  chance 
day  of  dernier  resort^  Tom  Tough  would  probably  never  have 
known  the  name  of  hunter,  and  would  have  lived  and  died  a 
farmer's  slave. 

Reputation  goes  a  long  way  with  hunters^  and  rules  their  price 
not  a  little.  Their  market  is  the  auction  mart  more  and  more 
every  year,  and  there  it  is  that  the  known  horses  sell  best  as  a  rule  \ 
for  example,  Lord  Rocksavage's  the  other  day,  which  would  have 
not  been  thought  anything  out  of  the  common  had  not  their  un- 
deniable owner  crossed  almost  every  negotiable  fence  in  Cheshire 
with  them  at  one  time  and  another.     One  of  the  highest  priced  of 
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the  lot  was  almost  blind  of  one  eye,  and  the  vets,  declined  to  pass 
him  as  sound,  yet  a  noble  lord  would  not  be  denied  the  possession 
of  him  at  something  approaching  400  guineas  1    Alany  a  good  judge 
picks  up  a  nice  one  within  his  value  nowadays,  whose  reputation  is 
not  before  the  world,  and  his  late  owner  groans  over  a  bad  sale,  not 
weighing  bis  own  shortcomings  in  the  hunting-field  as  almost  the 
sole  cause  of  failure.  The  competition,  however,  at  auctions  is  now 
keen,  as  dealers  bujr  as  largely  at  public  sales  as  the  gentlemen,  only 
to  retail  them  again  to  tneir  more  timid  or  deeper  pocketed  cus- 
tomers.    Messrs.  Tattersall  have  made  a  wise  venture  by  branching 
out  into  the  Midlands  at  Rugby ;  but  Messrs,  Warner,  Sheppard, 
and  Wade,  of  Leicester,  are  establishing  a  good  trade,  which  their 
name  for  fair*  dealing  enhances  and  improves  every  season.     There 
are  two  horse  marts  at  Cheltenham,  Messrs.  Humphrey's  and  Mr. 
Baker's,  both  of  which  manage  to  thrive,  while  Mr.  Tompkins  of 
Reading  does  a  good  trade,  but  with  a  rougher  stamp  of  horse, 
mostly  shafcers.     There  will  be  some  fine  hunting  studs  under  the 
hammer  this  spring  which,  despite  their  hard  ^season,  will  excite 
competition.     Mr.  Coupland's  from  the  Quom  will  lead  the  way. 
Mr.  Forbes's  Kildare  horses  will  probably  be  sold  in  Dublin,  and 
there  will  be  a  big  sale  there  about  Punchestown  time  that  will 
draw  buyers  from  the  wide  world.     Lord  Hill's  (Shropshire)  horses 
are  a  workmanlike  and  useful  lot,  that  may  either  go  to  Albert 
Gate  or  Bugby,  while  Lord  Valentia  will  also  in  all  probability  sell 
his  Bicester  horses  in  London.     Mr.  Deacon  of  the  H.  H.  lost 
recently  several  of  his  by  a  fire  in  the  hunt  stables,  for  which  a  lucky 
insurance  recouped  him  in  a  great  measure,  or  else  his  well-known 
judgment  in  horseflesh  would  have  made  his  retiring  sale  a  more 
attractive  one.    Hard  beyond  precedent  in  the  number  of  its  hunting 
days  as  has  been  the  season  of  1883-84,  horses  seem  to  have  stood 
their  work  well ;  and  there  has  been  less  seen  or  felc  of  mud  fever 
than  for  years  past,  notably  because  there  have  been  no  frosts  and 
thaws  to  act  on  the  skin  and  pores,  aggravating  the  bad  grooming, 
and  causing  mud  fever.     Generally  speaking,  too,  the  ground  has 
been  in  good  going  order,  especially  in  December  and  January, 
when  sport  was  at  its  height 

But  methmks  the  shade  of  Portia  in  the  ^  Merchant  of  Venice ' 
will  be  hovering  over  me  if  I  spin  this  yarn  anv  longer,  and 
she  will  be  saying  of  me,  as  she  did  to  her  bosom  friend  Nerissa, 
^'  That's  a  colt  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  a  horse.'' 

I  cannot  refrain  however  from  sending,  by  way  of  conclusion,  an 
item  of  Worcestershire  news.  A  certain  needlemaker  of  Redditcb, 
having  got  across  with  that  most  amiable  of  M.  F.  H.'s,  Mr.  Ames, 
became  so  determined  a  victim  of  the  sharp  little  instrument  of  his 
own  manufacture,  that  he  swore  by  all  the  gods  that  foxes  should 
no  longer  live  in  East  Worcestershire.  Forthwith  went  forth  from 
Redditch  a  printed  proclamation  offering  30^.  each  for  vixen  foxes, 
and  one  sovereign  for  dog  foxes,  to  be  fresh  killed  by  -shot  or  trap 
within  twenty*four  hours  of  delivery,  the  money  to  be  paid  on  his 
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keeper's  certificate.  Here  was  indeed  an  unwonted  chance  for  the 
poaching  fraternity  bordering  on  Birmingham.  Carcases  came  in 
plentifully^  and  the  needleman  breathed  as  one  that  was  avenged. 
Presently  came  a  cute  old  fellow.  ^*  Please,  sir,  b  it  true  as  you 
wants  us  to  kill  the  foxes  ?  Corse  I  knows  where's  one  as  comes 
most  nights  to  my  yard,  and  takes  my^hens,  and  the  hunt  won't  pay 
me.  I  could  kill  him  I  know.  What  will  you  stand  now  if  I  do  ? 
^^My  good  man,"  replied  he  of  the  needle,  *^  thb  is  just  the  case  I 
want.  Shoot  him,  and  bring  him  to  my  keeper,  and  there  will  be  3ar. 
for  you,  as  sure  as  I  am  an  honourable  man."  The  next  morning 
the  so-called  farmer  arrived,  and  out  of  his  sack  rolled  the  carcase 
of  a  dead  fox.  Fresh  shot-marks  were  apparent,  and  ^he  pocketed 
his  3ar.  So  elated,  however,  at  having  drawn  blood  was  the  rat- 
catcher, that  he  boiled  over  to  tell  the  first  fox-hunting  former  he 
met  how  that  he  had  drawn  70s.  out  of  old  —  for  that  crooked 
legged  tame  fox  that  he  could  not  rise  los.  for  in  Birmingham,  and 
which  he  had  kept  shut  up  for  weeks  1  Another  man  took  him  a 
beautiful  skin,  full  of  shot  marks,  but  had  forgotten  to  poke  out  the 
glass  eyes !  and  Birmingham  has  been  denuded  of  its  tame  foxes. 
Sad,  however,  to  relate,  the  needlemaker  has  spent  much  on  his 
hobby.  Over  fifty  fox  carcases  had  been  sent  in  and  paid  for  more 
than  a  week  back.  Some,  it  is  s  aid,  came  from  over  the  Scotch 
border,  and  to  the  honour  of  Worcestershire  be  it  said,  very  few 
from  near  home.  Anyhow  the  needlemaker  is  becoming  satiated 
with  his  slaughter,  ana  now  offers  only  lOr.  a  head.  If  I  were  an 
M.F.H.  I  should  pray  to  be  delivered  from  running  counter  to  any- 
thing as  sharp  as  a  needle,  or  anybody  so  dangerous  to  society  as  a 
needlemaker.  Bordirer. 
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(Continued,) 

III. — WILDFOWL,   SNIPEy  PLOVER,   AND  HAWKS. 

'*  Pnuses  to  God !  though  not  the  man  I  was. 
His  mercies  vast,  afibnd  but  trifling  cause 
For  Tain  repinings.    Partially  berdt 
Of  strength  beyond  my  share,  yet  has  He  left 
A  well-knit  fraime,  still  capable  to  rove 
The  live-long  day,  pursuing  sports  I  love." 

Shooting:  a  Poem. 

As  we  turn  our  faces  westward,  we  are  greeted  with  blast  after  blast 
of  cutting  wind,  and  the  storm  seems  to  show  no  signs  of  abating, 
but,  if  anything,  of  rather  increasing  in  fury.  Skining  the  narrow 
creek  where  our  late  execution  among  the  ducks  took  place,  we 
soon  emerge  upon  the  open  shore,  where  breakers  are  dashing  on 
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the  rocks  with  a  dull  roar,  and  become  mere  sheets  of  spray  as  diev 
reach  the  rocks,  and  the  gusts  of  wind  drive  them  back  again  towaras 
the  bosom  of  the  angry  ocean.  Clouds  of  white  mist  scud  over  the 
water  i  the  storm  howls  dismally  around  us  ;  and  the  wild  sea-horses 
shake  their  white  manes  as  they  chase  one  another  angrily  over  the 
dark  and  heaving  seas. 

Very  few  birds  are  now  to  be  seen  with  the  exception  of  big  grey 
gulls  flapping  lazily  along  close  inshore,  apparently  quite  indifferent 
to  anything  and  everything,  but  now  and  then  we  see  them  drop 
down  with  the  suddenness  of  a  lightnine  flash  into  the  passing  waves 
to  seize  some  floating  garbage  that  the  tide  has  washed  towards  land. 
The  retriever,  who  is  amusing  himself  among  the  rocks  ahead  by 
hunting  on  his  own  account,  routs  out  a  diminutive  rabbit,  which 
scuttles  away  with  all  speed  down  the  steep  bank  of  seaweed- 
covered  stones  towards  the  water,  and  is  safe  under  ground  long 
before  we  are  ready  for  him.  There  are  not  very  many  of  these 
animals  just  hereabouts,  but  in  some  of  the  smaller  islands  they 
abound  in  great  quantities,  and  are  carefully  preserved,  their  skins 
being  exported,  and  formtne  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  proprietors' 
rent-roll  s  for  many  a  rocky  *^  holm  "  that  is  no  good  whatever  for 
grazing  purposes,  will  afibrd  ample  nourishment  for  the  rabbits. 

Walking  on  towards  a  narrow  neck  of  low  land  jutting  out  into 
the  water,  and  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  '^  Curlew  Point " 
from  the  number  of  these  birds  to  be  generally  found  there,  we  are 
obliged  to  cross  a  small  burn,  just  above  the  spot  where  it  empties 
itself  into  the  sea.  While  we  are  doing  this,  we  put  up  a  couple  of 
snipe  which  must  have  ben  feeding  among  the  sea-wrack  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  stream.  Away  they  dash,  with  wild  shrieks,  and 
we  are  only  just  in  time  to  bring  down  the  bird  which  flies  to  the 
left  with  a  snap  shot  and  to  clean  miss  the  other,  which  is  however 

secured  by  H ,  who  is  some  hundred  yards  to  our  right,  as  it 

scuds  along  with  the  wind  at  a  terrific  pace  over  his  head. 

Before  the  echo  of  our  shots  has  died  away,  an  enormous  flock  of 
curlews  rise  from  the  rocks  at  their  favourite  point,  and  for  a  few 
moments  they  look  like  a  large  dark  cloud  looming  against  the 
stormy  horizon,  as  they  hover  over  their  feeding-place  as  if  sorry  to 
leave  it,  and  unable  to  make  up  their  minds  whether  to  do  so  or  risk 
the  danger  of  remaining  a  little  while  longer.  Not  long,  however,  do 
they  pause.  They  break  ofF  into  two  divisions,  the  smaller  one 
making  straight  off  to  sea  in  the  direction  of  the  "  skerries "  of 
Clestron,  a  very  favourite  resort  of  theirs,  while  the  larger  portion 
take  their  way  inland,  flying  in  a  direct  line  for  the  spot  where  we 
are  standine.  We  drop  down  at  once  among  the  grey  rocks  which 
lie  scattered  around,  and  to  whose  colour,  so  nearly  approaching  that 
of  our  shooting  jackets,  we  commend  ourselves  for  concealment. 
But  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  deceive  the  cunning  eye  of  the 
curlew,  and  we  are  disappointed  of  our  prey  on  this  occasion.  The 
wary  leader  of  the  flock  utters  his  shrill  cry  of  warning  while  they 
are  yet  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  distant,  and  the  entire  body  of 
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brds  immediately  dart  upwards,  and  fly  over  us  at  such  a  height  that 
it  is  utterly  useless  to  think  of  firing  at  them,'  Away  they  go  towards 
the  mist-covered  hiUs  beyond  the  loch  of  Stennis;  and  in  a  few 
moments  are  lost  to  view  amon^  the  clouds,  though  we  can  still 
hear  at  intervals  their  *'  uncanny  shrieks,  as  the  sound  is  borne 
down  to  us  by  the  wind. 

It  will  be  no  use  for  us  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  point  now  that  all 
Its  denizens,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  oyster-catchers,  which  we 
can  see  by  means  of  the  glass,  have  taken  their  departure.  Oyster- 
catchers,  by-the-way,  are  by  no  means  bad  eating,  and  many  a  time 
have  we  shot  them  both  in  this  country  and  in  many  another  land, 
and  eaten  them  afterwards,  and  very  good  the  young  ones  are.  In 
Norway,  in  the  spring  of  187 1,  we  were  sledging  near  the  coasr, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  oyster-catchers  and  the  golden-eyed 
ducks,  we  should  seldom  have  got  any  variety  for  our  dinner.  Since 
then  we  never  despise  the  oyster-catcher.  We  decide,  however,  to 
let  the  "  sea-mags  **  (as  they  are  here  termed)  alone  to-day  ;  so  we 
cut  across  some  ploughed  fields  to  a  tiny  sheltered  bay,  where  some- 
times ducks  are  to  be  found,  especially  in  stormy  weather.  Although 
we  approach  the  spot  very  carefully,  and  tolerably  well  screened  by 
overhanging  clifFs  of  red  sandstone,  our  trouble  is  fruitless ;  for  an 
old  heron,  whom  we  had  not  noticed  as  he  sat  comfortably  ensconced 
in  a  snug  corner  of  the  cliiF  under  a  big  ledge  of  rock,  most  unluckily 
catches  sight  of  one  of  us,  or  perhaps  of  both,  and  as  he  launches  his 
ungainly  body  into  the  air,  and  with  ludicrous  haste  endeavours  to 
msuke  good  his  escape,  he  is  almost  overturned  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind  which  greets  him  as  he  leaves  his  shelter.  As  he  utters  his 
harsh  croak,  we  know  it  is  all  over  with  our  chance  for  the  wild- 
fowl, even  if  there  are  any  in  the  bay  ;  so  the  instant  we  catch  sight 
of  the  heron  we  both  rush  forward  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  shot. 
Ha !  there  they  go.  What  a  cloud  of  them  !  Duck,  teal  and 
widgeon,  but  principally  the  latter.  Had  we  only  been  fifty  yards 
nearer  what  a  shot  we  might  have  got !  As  it  is,  when  they  rise 
from  the  water  close  under  the  bank,  they  are  well  out  of  range,  and 
the  four  barrels,  though  loaded  with  wire-cartridge,  fail  to  do  more 

than  hurry  their  departure  to  safer  quarters.     H ,  however,  is 

loaded  again  in  time  to  render  a  good  account  of  a  young  female 
golden-eye  {Anas  clanguld)  which  rises  from  a  prolonged  dive  at 
about  twenty  yards  distance  from  the  shore.  Poor  bird  !  As  she  sees 
the  strange  sight  of  two  men  and  a  dog  in  such  unexpected  and  close 
proximity  to  her  she  flutters  away  along  the  surface  with  all  speed, 
but  is  soon  stopped  by  the  cruel  shot,  and  ^*  Buzz  *'  speedily  fetches 
her  in  triumph  to  our  feet. 

Leaving  this  little  sequestered  bay,  where  we  have  for  a  short  time 
been  sheltered  from  the  violence  of  the  storm,  we  again  as  we  reach 
the  summit  of  a  small  hill  encounter  a  series  of  terrific  blasts  of 
wind,  accompanied  by  hail,  and  we  find  it  very  hard  work  indeed  to 
walk  against  the  wind.  We  strike  now  across  the  open  moor  which 
lies  between  u$  and  the  town  of  Stromness,  and  as  we  pass  through  ^ 
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small  patch  of  stunted  frost-nipped  turnips,  which  form  the  winter 
feeding  stock  for  the  two  sheep  belonging  to  yonder  cottage,  a 
couple  of  hares,  very  large  and  dark-coloured  too,  make  ofFfrom  the 
long  heather  at  the  end  of  the  turnips,  but  ere  they  have  gone  many 

yards  the  hindmost  rolls  over  to  H 's  shot,  and  the  other  being 

almost  out  of  range  gets  away  untouched.  Hares  are  fairly  common 
on  the  mainland,  and  were  only  introduced  into  Orkney  a  few  years 
ago,  as  they  had  entirely  died  out,  although  once  they  were  nume- 
rous enough  to  afford  sport  to  the  ancient  Earls  of  Orkney,  These 
nobles  in  years  gone  by  are  reported  to  have  hunted  them  with  dogs ; 
but  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  hares  could  never  have  existed 
in  sufficient  numbers  for  this  purpose,  and  that  it  was  more  probably 
rabbits  that  are  alluded  to ;  but  for  our  own  part  we  see  no  reason 
why  hares  should  not  have  existed  for  hundreds  of  years  among  the 
islands,  although  of  course  they  must  have  had  many  enemies  to 
contend  with  in  the  way  of  birds  of  prey  in  days  when  the  eagles 
and  larger  hawks  were  far  more  plentiful  than  is  the  case  now. 

As  we  enter  the  long  heather  to  pick  up  the  hare  a  snipe  rises 
wildly  about  seventy  yards  to  our  right,  and  we  see  a  little  pool  of 
half-frozen  water,  surrounded  by  rushes,  just  beyond  the  spot  where 
the  bird  was  feeding.  On  approaching  with  the  wind,  for  this  is  a 
very  important  point  in  snipe-shooting,  we  almost  reach  the  edge  of 
the  water  before  "Buzz"  puts  up  a  "jack,"  which  lies  very  close, 
and  as  the  shot  with  which  we  lay  him  low  rings  out,  another  snipe, 
a  '^  full  '*  snipe  this  time,  starts  away  before  we  are  prepared  for 

him,  and  H ^  who  is  rather  far  ofF,  misses  him  clean. 

As  we  climb  the  steep  shoulder  of  the  hill,  en  route  for  home,  for 

we  are  quickly  getting  ravenous  for  a  second  breakfast,  the  hail  beats 

pitilessly  in  our  faces,  and  the  storm  still  holds  high  revel  over  both 

land  and  sea.     Heavy  clouds  are  driving  up  from  the  west,  and  a 

nasty  fog  is  beginning  to  settle  over  the  hillside,  which  quite  shuts 

out  all  view  of  anything  except  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards 

or  thereabouts.      Notwithstanding  the  depressing  influence  of  this 

wretched  weather,  we  are  cheered  on  reaching  the  level  heathery 

stretch  at  the  top  of  the  hill  by  hearing  the  well-known  cry  of  the 

golden  plover.     These  birds  are  always  restless  in  stormy  weather, 

and  rather  difficult  of  approach,  but  if  a  fog  envelopes  them  they  will 

sit  huddled  together  in  a  mass  for  a  long  time,  and  are  then  easy  to 

shoot.     From  their  cries  there  must  be  a  large  flock,  though  we  do 

not  yet  perceive  them.     Yes,  there  they  are,  although  we  should 

scarcely  have  noticed  them,  crouching  among  the  loose  grey  stones 

and  heather,  had  not  that  single  bird  flown  up  and  settled  down 

again  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  flock,  which  looks  as  if  it  was 

quite  motionless.     How  miserable  they  look  all  huddled  up  in  a 

bunch,  with  their  round  heads  drawn  back  between  the  shoulders  \ 

but  what  a  nice  large  flock  of  them  1  the  hail  and  rain  combined 

seems  to  have  quite  deprived  them  of  their  usual  wariness,  and  they 

remain  quietly  seated  on  the  ground  while  we  approach  to  within  easy 

range.     Although  w^  are  but  forty  yards  from  them,  they  do  not 
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appear  willing  to  face  the  fierce  storm-blastSi  but  their  tameness 
proves  fatal  to  some  of  them.  We  must  not  go  any  closer,  or  we 
shall  blow  what  we  kill  into  small  pieces ;  so  whistling  loudly  in 
order  to  niake  them  take  wing,  we  cock  our  guns.  As  they  rise 
unwillingly,  and  dash  ofF  towards  the  higher  hills  above  Stromness, 
we  give  them  the  contents  of  our  four  barrels,  and  great  is  the 
execution  of  the  number  6  shot.  We  can  see  about  fifteen  lying  on 
the  heather;  but  reload  again  as  quickly  as  may  be  without  picking 
them  up,  as  we  see  a  small  portion  of  the  plover  returning,  as  they 
generally  do,  to  their  old  feeding  grounds.  There  are  about  sixty,  or 
perhaps  more  of  them  ;  and  they  come  straight  over  our  heads,  and 
within  easy  shot,  and  dashing  downwards 

"  They  come,  compict  and  close ; 
When  instant  'mid  their  ranks  the  whistling  shot 
Spreads  dire  destruction.    Various  is  their  fiite : 
Some  lifeless  fall,  others  with  fluttering  wing 
Attempt  in  vain  to  rise  again  in  air." 

The  result  of  these  shots  was  twenty-two  birds,  which  well  satisfied 
us,  as  we  seldom  get  such  good  chances  with  the  wary  golden 
plovers. 

The  only  other  incident  worth  mentioning  on  our  way  homewards 
is  the  following.  Just  before  we  are  in  sight  of  the  bay  of 
StromnesSy  we  espy  a  dead  animal,  which  has  evidently  been  washed 
up  by  the  tide,  lying  upon  the  beach  in  a  small  bay  of  some  sixty 
yards  in  length.  This,  on  closer  inspection,  turns  out  to  be  a 
defunct  sheep  ;  and  upon  the  carcase  we  see  by  aid  of  the  glasses  a 
pair  of  black-backed  gulls,  three  carrion  crows,  and  a  larger  brown 
bird,  whose  species  at  this  distance  we  cannot  quite  determine. 
Approaching  carefully,  we  use  due  precaution  to  try  to  obtain  a 
shot  at  it,  but  when  within  some  sixty  yards  the  brown  bird  rises 
into  the  air  with  long  sweeps  of  its  wings,  and  we  at  once  perceive 
that  it  is  a  very  fine  and  mature  buzzard  (duteo  vulgaris\  which  is 
a  scarce  species  in  Orkney.  A  narrow  escape  fur  him !  another 
fifteen  yards,  and  the  wire-cartridge  would  have  rendered  a  good 
account  of  this  fine  fellow  I 

We  are  now  quite  close  to  the  town,  and  the  storm  is  becoming 
worse  and  worse ;  the  hail  and  pitiless  rain  still  beats  down  upon  us  ; 
the  wind-gusts  dash  in  our  faces,  and  we  feel  that  we  shall  not  be 
sorry  to  get  home,  and  change  our  wet  garments.  At  length  we 
arrive,  rather  tired,  but  after  a  good  warming,  are  quite  prepared  to 
do  justice  to  a  second  edition  of  breakfast.  When,  breakfast  over, 
we  go  downstairs  to  inspect  the  bag,  we  find  laid  out  in  due  order 
upon  the  floor  of  the  kitchen  fifteen  red-breasted  mergansers,  five 
golden-eye  ducks,  two  mallard,  one  pochard,  three  teal,  twenty-five 
golden  plover,  four  snipe,  one  jack  snipe,  a  hare,  four  curlews,  and  ? 
couple  of  redshanks.  Not  a  bad  lot  of  birds  for  a  rough  morning 
like  the  present ;  and  as  we  sit  around  the  cheery  fire,  discussing  the 
events  of  the  morning,  we  all  feel  more  pleased  with  the  sport  we* 
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have  enjoyed,  than  if  we  had  been  assisting  at  a  pheasant  battue  in 
the  best  of  Norfolk  preserves,  or  helped  to  kill  a  hundred  and  odd 
brace  of  partridges  from  the  cover  of  the  friendly  hedge  ! 

Now  that  we  are  safe  under  shelter,  we  care  not  for  the  tempest 
raging  without.  Let  the  wild  winds  roar  as  they  list;  the  sea  lash 
itself  into  fury ;  and  the  storm  blow  itself  out  at  its  leisure !  Little 
care  we,  comfortably  ensconced  by  the  fireside. 

<*  Let  the  loud  winds 
liVhistle  without,  the  clattering  hail  descend, 
Or  snowy  tempest  drive,  and,  ere  the  mom, 
Cover  the  slopmg  thatch ;  the  fowler  loves 
The  sound,  enjoys  his  blazing  hearth  the  more  \ 
And  ease  well  purchased  by  the  daily  toil." 

But,  though  the  preceding  history  of  an  early  morning  at  the 
wildfowl  is  a  true  enough  account  of  the  sport  to  be  met  with 
amongst  these  grandly  wild  islands,  we  are  fortunately  not  invariably 
fevdured  with  the  like  stormy  weather ;  and  boisterous  though  the 
weather  generally  is  during  winter  time  in  those  northern  parts  of 
the  Queen's  dominions,  many  and  many  a  happy  day — ^aye,  and 
many  a  profitable  one,  too,  as  far  as  the  ^^  bag  "  was  concerned — 
have  we  spent  there,  under  the  brightest  of  wintry  skies  and  'neath 
the  sunniest  of  December  suns. 

Many  a  winter's  morning,  after  our  hasty  and  simple  breakfast, 
have  we  sallied  forth  from  our  snug  little  headquarters  in  Stromness, 
and,  accompanied  always  by  our  four-footed  companion,  the  re- 
triever, and  generally  by  our  biped  attendant,  in  the  shape  of  our 
soldier-servant,  who  had  by  this  time  so  often  accompanied  us  on 
varied  sporting  trips  as  to  become  well  drilled  and  a  most  useful 
assistant,  have  we  climbed  over  the  brae  behind  the  little  old- 
fashioned  town,  and  made  our  way  to  a  well-known  bog.  Ah  ! 
that  dear  old  marsh ;  what  happy  memories  does  its  very  mention 
call  up  within  us  I  V^hat  a  grand  spot  the  said  ^^  Loons '  (for  such 
was  the  name  by  which  it  usually  went)  was  on  a  bright  morning 
in  November  or  December,  with  a  blue  sky  overhead,  the  short, 
soft  heather  beneath  one's  foot,  and  the  blest  ^'  music  "  of  countless 
long-bills  on  every  side,  as  the  dog  put  up  snipe  after  snipe  from  the 
little  pools  amongst  the  longest  rushes !  What  fun  we  did  have, 
to  be  sure  I  and,  although  we  have  slain  the  long-bill  in  the  wilds 
of  Africa,  in  the  plains  and  marshes  pf  the  Holy  Land,  on  the 
mudddy  banks  of  the  classic  Nile,  in  Italian  ^^  lagoons/'  in  French 
marshes,  in  many  an  Irish  bog,  and  by  many  a  lovely  Norwegian 
^^  fjord,"  we  always  have  looked  back  upon  the  ^^  Loons  of  Strom- 
ness "  as  the  brightest  of  all  the  many  bright  spots  in  our  ^*  snipeing  " 
memory  I 

You,  oh  reader  of '  Baily,*  would  say  so  too,  if  you  were  there  to 
see  I  We  now  are  entering  the  famous  marshes  at  their  western 
extremity,  that  is  the  end  nearest  to  the  sea;  and  just  come  with  us 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  look  at  the  old  dog  working  away  joyfully 
amongst  the  heather.     Ha  I  there  goes  a  snipe ;  too  far  away,  how- 
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ever,  so  he  escapes  without  a  salute ;  and  immediately  iekind  our 
back  up  gets  his  neighbour,  startling  us  with  his  loud,  shrill  shriek 
of  defiance,  as  he  scuds  off,  with  many  a  strange  turn  and  twisty  over 
the  brown  bog ;  low  down  he  flies,  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  dodge  our 
shot.  **  Not  so  fast,  poor  bonnie  brown  bird,"  and  as  the  retriever 
brings  joyfully  to  our  feet  the  little  body  of  tangled,  russet  feathers, 
he  looks  up  into  his  master's  face,  wagging  his  curly  tail  with 
pleasure,  as  if  to  say,  ^^No.  I,  master;  well  shot,  because  he 
was  2L  hard  one,  he  wu  \  and  now,  if  you  please,  we'll  just  find 
No.  2r 

And  away  dashes  our  dear  old  do|^  over  the  marshes  once  more, 
and  '^  No.  2  "  is  accordingly  found  in  less  than  no  time  at  all ;  and 
No.  3  (a  difficult  but  pretty  shot,  and  therefore  all  the  more  satis- 
factory) quickly  follows,  ana  No.  4  is  clean  missed,  sad  to  relate,* 
owing  to  our  guardsman  attendant  shouting  out  at  the  same  instant 
that  we  *'  draw  a  bead ''  on  the  long-bill,  in  stentorian  tones,  as  if 
on  parade,  ^  mark  hare  !*'  Hang  the  hare  !  what's  an  old  long- 
shanked,  thin-looking  November  hare,  compared  to  one  of  our  dear 
long-bills  f  "  However,  my  boy,  you  shall  carry  that  miserably- 
attenuated  animal,  if  you  like  it,  so  there  goes ;"  and  as  our  second 
barrel,  a  very  long  shot,  rolls  Mr;  Hare  lifeless  on  the  brown  heather, 
we  laugh  to  ourselves  as  our  man  picks  him  up  rather  ruefully,  and 
sadly  stows  his  defunct  bodv  away  at  the  verv  bottom  of  the  capa- 
cious game-bag,  as  he  thinks  with  sorrow  of^  the  probable  distance 
he  will  have  to  carry  him  on  his  broad  back,  nerhaps  a  matter  of  ten 
or  fifteen  miles,  before  he  can  deposit  him  safely  on  the  kitchen  floor 
in  the  little  house  in  Stromness.     **  Never  mind,  B ,''  say  we 


northwaixl ;    those    are   ducks,  ducks    coming    straight  over  us, 
surely  I  " 

Yes,  by  Jove !  so  they  are.  And  down  we  drop  in  the  heather, 
while  the  old  dog  crouches  below  a  big  whin  bush,  for  well  does  he 
know  what  our  ^'down-charging''  means.  On  they  comej  seven, 
eighti  nine — ^no,  ten  of  them ;  mallards  and  ducks ;  and,  by  all  that's 
fortunate,  here  they  come  right  over  our  heads,  that  old  fellow 
leading  just  catching  sight  of  us  as  the  little  flock  are  fair  overhead. 
^  Too  late,  master  mallard,  too  late  1"  we  say  to  ourselves,  as  the 
No.  4  cartridges  f which  we  always  carry  in  a  side-pocket  when 
snipe-shooting,  and  which  we  just  had  time  to  slip  into  the  gun)  tell 
with  deadly  effect,  and  down  come  head  first  through  the  ^ir  the 
leaders  of  the  flock — duck  and  drake — the  latter  as  finely  plumaged 
an  old  mallacd,  with  as  green  a  head  and  as  curly  a  tail  as  ever  we 
brought  to  bag.  And,  by  Jove  !  see  another  bird  is  now  leaving  the 
flock ;  and  see  I  there  he  goes  straight  towards  a  little  loch  that  we 
are  well  acquainted  with,  and  where,  ten  minutes  later,  ^  Buzz  ** 
ferrets  him  out  from  his  hiding-place  under  that  big  rock  by  the 
shore,  and  brings  the  third  duck  to  bag  without  another  shot,  as  we 
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find  she  was  ihot  through  the  body,  and  had  almost  bled  to  death 
under  the  bonk  when  the  old  dog  nobbled  her.  Good  luck,  to 
begin  with  1 

Going  CO  the  lake  had  taken  us  rather  ofF  our  beat ;  but  it  is  all 
the  better,  as  it  eventually  turns  out,  for  us,  because  on  our  way 
back  to  the  bog  we  have  to  climb  the  shoulder  of  a  little  hill,  gene- 
rally, as  we  know  of  old,  a  sure  find  for  golden  plover.  Nor  are  we 
wrong  to-day ;  there  they  are^  a  large  flock,  numbering  perhaps  a 
hundred  individuals,  but  wary  enough  on  such  a  bright  and  sunny 
day  ;  and  away  they  go,  uttering  their  pretty  and  very  musical  cry, 
long  ere  we  are  able  to  creep  in  shot  of  them.  But,  adopting  their 
usual  tactics,  especially  if  unshot  at,  after  a  few  minutes,  during 
which  we  just  crouch  down  on  the  ground  and  remain  perfectly 
still  (ererything  depends  on  tkat),  back  come  the  plover,  high  up 
certainly,  but  right  overhead,  and  evidently  loth  to  leave  their 
favourite  haunt.  As  they  come  dashing  over  us,  the  height  is  too 
great  for  a  shot,  but  we  ^^  blaze "  at  the  flock  nevertheless,  for  ^as 
plover  shooters  probably  know)  such  a  salute  generally  causes  the 
birds  to  sweep  at  once  downwards  to  the  ground.  This  they  do 
most  kindly  on  the  present  occasion,  and  our  second  barrel,  fired 
into  the  ^*  Drown,"  which  we  think  is  quite  allowable  in  the  case 
ot  plover,  brings  to  bag  no  less  than  seven  of  the  golden  beauties. 

At  we  arrive  again  back  at  the  ^  Loons,"  we  see  that  our  little 
acquaintances,  the  merlins,  are  there  waiting  for  us.  Did  you  ever 
see  such  lovely  hawks  f  This  pair  are  very  old  friends  of  ours,  that 
is,  friends  of  over  a  fortnight's  standing ;  and  we  would  not  hurt 
one  feather  of  their  dear  little  blue  bodies  for  the  world.  Perhaps 
you  wonder  wAy  they  are  here,  one  sitting  on  yonder  big  boulder 
of  granite,  whence  he  commands  a  splendid  view  of  our  proceed- 
ings, and  the  cock-bird  sitting  on  a  similar  large  stone  at  about  a 
hundred  yards  distance  from  his  mate.  Wait  a  little,  and  you  shall 
soon  see  why  these  tiny  falcons,  for  miniature  peregrines  they  truly 
are,  are  thus  patiently  waiting  our  return  to  the  bog. 

Old  ^  Buzz  "  soon  is  aeain  at  work  ranging  about  in  search  of  the 
snipe,  which,  next  to  ducks,  are  his  favourite  game.  And  soon,  too, 
away  go  a  couple  (how  we  hate  to  hear  ^*  unsporting  '*  folk  call  a 
"^ couple"  of  these  birds  a  ''brace'*)  skimming  over  the  marsh,  in 
grand  shot  for  us.  Over  topples  the  right-hand  bird  into  a  large 
pool  of  water,  with  a  big  splash,  but  our  shot  does  not  appear  to  have 
done  much  damage  to  the  lefc-hand  bird,  which  scuds  gaily  away 
down  wind,  and  apparently  is  ^  making  tracks  "  for  the  next  parish. 
Stay  :  not  quite  so  far  will  he  flv  as  that !  For,  now  see  the  pair  of 
pretty  little  hawks,  who  at  our  first  barrel  left  their  post  of  observa- 
tion on  the  stones,  and  commenced  hovering  in  the  air,  at  a  height 
of  about  one  hundred  yards,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
one  another,  llie  snipe  is  making  straight  towards  the  pair, 
and  evidently  has  as  yet  not  observed  them,  but,  alas  for  him,  it  will 
be  certainly  a  case  of  ^*  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire !  **  He  has 
indeed  escaped  scot-free  from  our  shot,  out  will  he  be  so  fortunate 
in  regard  to  this  fresh  danger  that  awaits  him  1     Calling  the  dog  in 
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to  heel,  we  both  sit  down  on  a  tufc  of  heath  and  watch  with  great 
interest  the  proceedings  of  the  birds.  Ah  !  now  does  the  poor  long- 
bill  perceive  for  the  first  time  his  danger,  and,  with  a  loud  and  very 
shrill  scream,  quite  unlike  his  usual  note  when  disturbed  from  his 
feeding-ground,  away  he  dashes,  with  apparently  greatly  quickened 
flight,  close  down  to  the  surface  of  the  marsh,  evidently  hoping 
thus  to  evade  the  enemy. 

The  latter,  however,  prove  much  too  sharp  to  be  defeated  by  any 
such  tactics  as  this,  and  with  which  they  are  doubtless  very  well 
acquainted.  The  male  bird  at  once  starts  in  pursuit ;  but,  instead 
of  immediately  dashing  downwards  zxA  following  the  snipe,  merely 
droops  in  his  flight  as  the  snipe  passes  almost  exactly  beneath  him, 
and  takes  up  the  chase  by  flying  with  the  bird  as  nearly  as  possible 
under  him.  And  now  does  the  unlucky  longbill  try  his  utmost  to 
get  above  the  hawk,  but  for  nearly  five  minutes  in  vain.  At  length, 
however,  by  a  great  effort,  he  does  succeed  by  a  curious  and  wonder- 
fully sudden  twist  in  his  flight,  and  by  a  grand  ^^  double  "  in  a  con- 
trary direction  to  that  in  which  he  has  before  been  proceeding,  to 
get  above  the  falcon,  and  with  a  loud  scream  of  triumph,  for  the 
moment  leaves  the  pursuer  baffled,  and  some  eighty  yards  or  more 
in  the  rear. 

''  Well  done,  snipe/'  think  we  ;  but  alas  for  him,  his  well-deserved 
triumph  is  but  short-lived,  for  the  female  merlin  (whom  for  the 
moment  we  had  quite  forgotten^  suddenly  appeared,  dropping  like  a 
stone,  apparently  from  the  clouds,  and  almost  upon  the  top  of  our 
poor  friend  the  snipe,  who  now  realises  that  his  chance  is  but  small. 
The  male  merlin  again  makes  up  leeway  swiftly,  and  quickly  joins  his 
partner,  but  this  time  the  cock  bird  flies  below  the  snipe,  whilst  his 
partner  keeps  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  chas^  but  still  almost  above 
him. 

By  this  time  they  are  all  three  becoming  but  mere  specks  in  the 
distance,  and  we  have  to  have  recourse  to  our  opera-glasses, 
which  bring  the  birds  into  view  again  ;  and  now  the  snipe  turns 
straight  back  to  the  *^  Loons,''  followed  by  his  two  unrelenting  pur- 
suers ;  and  in  a  minute  of  time,  so  fast  do  they  fly,  that  all  pass 
over  us  again  within  about  one  hundred  yards'  distance,  and  after 
one  or  two  more  unavailing  sharp  twists  and  agonising  turns,  poor 
longbill  gives  up  the  fight,  so  long  and  so  pluckily  waged ;  and  as  he 
droops  in  his  flight  to  seek  the  once-friendly  shelter  of  the  bog  again, 
the  cock  merlin  dashes  at  him,  and  bears  him  to  the  earth  with  one 
fell  stroke  of  the  sharp  and  deadly  talons,  and  before  we  can  dash  up 
to  the  rescue,  away  flies  the  captor  to  a  distant  rocky  height  angrily 
screaming  at  our  impertinent  interference  with  his  rights  of  joining 
in  our  sport,  but  bearing  his  prey  with  him. 

Often  these  little  merlins  would  capture  a  couple  or  even  three 
snipe  a  day  during  our  travels  over  the  various  bogs,  and  the  birds 
would  follow  us  from  one  marsh  to  another  ;  and  seldom  did  a  day 
elapse  when  we  did  not  see  one,  or  more  generally  both  of  them, 
appearing  in  the  distant  horizon  soon  after  the  echoes  of  our  first 
barrel  bad  died  away.     Who  would  tell  one,  after  this,  that  birds 
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have  no  instinct,  and  no  means  of  conveying  their  thoughts  and  in- 
tenrions  to  each  other  ?  If  there  be  such  doubters,  as  probably  there 
are,  we  advise  such  to  go  into  the  wilds  and  study  nature  awhile, 
and  they  shall  quickly  change  their  opinion,  or  we  are  very  greatly 
mistaken. 

One  reason  why  we  loved  those  dear  little  plucky  merlins  was 
because  of  the  pleasure  they  gave  us,  and  of  which  we  never  tired, 
of  observing  them  pursue  their  prey ;  it  was  nearly  as  good  as  the 
old-fashioned  pastime  of  hawking,  and  we  enjoyed  it  all  ^*  free,  gratis, 
for  nothing,''  and  the  chase  was  almost  always  well  in  sight,  on  account 
of  the  great  unwillingness  of  the  longbills  to  leave  their  marshes.  If 
they  did  so,  and  went  straight  away  for  the  open  country,  or  towards 
the  sea-shore,  the  betting  was  ^'  3  to  I  on  the  falcon ;"  but  occa- 
sionally a  snipe,  when  it  stuck  to  the  bog,  did  manage  to  effect  its 
escape. 

The  second  reason  why  we  liked  the  merlins  to  hunt  in  our 
company  was  because  they  were  most  valuable  adjuncts  to  our 
sport;  when  the  hawks  were  hovering  over  various  portions 
of  the  marsh  we  happened  to  be  shooting  over,  every  snipe 
therein  would  lie  like  so  many  stones,  and  consequently,  however 
wild  or  however  stormy  the  day,  we  used  to  count  on  every  shot 
— though  they  did  go  off  like  greased  lightning  occasionally — and  on 
grand  fun  when  our  little  allies  the  hawks  bore  part  in  our  sport. 
And  as  for  the  *^  jacks,''  of  which  we  never  found  very  many  in  the 
Orkneys,  why,  when  the  merlins  were  in  the  air  above,  no  power  on 
earth  would  make  master  Jack  rise  at  all,  and  many  a  one  have  we 
taken  up  in  our  hand  from  under  the  very  nose  of  the  retriever 
under  such  circumstances. 

But  here  we  are,  as  usual,  wandering  off*  the  track  of  sport  proper 
on  which  we  started,  and  lost  in  a  natural  history  dissertation  I  So, 
bark  back — hark  back  !  Once  more  we  are  standing  up  to  our 
ankles  in  the  oozy  bog,  and  the  snipe  having  all  been  driven  from 
their  quarters  either  by  us  or  by  the  falcons,  we  leave  the  ^*  Loons," 
after  bowling  over  yet  one  more  longbill  and  a  water-rail  which, 
by  the  way,  are  most  excellent  eating,  although  few  are  aware  of  it,) 
and  once  more  breast  the  heathery  brae  in  the  direction  of  the 
loch  of  Stennis.  Soon  we  come  in  sight  of  that  glorious  sheet  of 
water,  which  lies  spread  like  a  mirror  before  us,  stretched  out  at  our 
feet,  dotted  over  with — pretty  sight  for  the  sportsman's  eyes — ^many 
little  dark-looking  specks,  in  lots  of  twenties,  fifties,  aye  and  in 
hundreds  here  and  there  close  in  by  the  shores,  and  many  too  away 
out  on  the  centre  of  the  lake.  Well  do  we  know  what  they  are  : 
wild  ducks  and  wigeon,  all  of  them.  Stay,  not  all ;  for,  by  the  help 
of  our  binocular  we  can  makeout  a  pair  of  splendidly  plumaged  Great 
Northern  Divers,  close  in  by  a  little  jutting-out  promontory ;  and 
what  grand  dives  do  they  take  after  their  mid-day  repast  of  Stennis 
trout  I  Beyond  the  divers,  our  glasses  reveal  to  us  four  smaller  birds 
which,  as  they  too  dive  at  intervals,  and  reappear  shaking  the  water 
in  dewy  showers  from  their  brown  heads,  and  their  white  bosoms 
shining  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  we  perceive  are  Sclavonian  Grebes, 
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What  beauties  they  are,  and  how  our  lady  friends  down  away  in  the 
South  of  England  would  envy  those  bright  downy  breasts  of  theirs 
when  the  poor  birds  are  defunct,  and  the  bosoms  of  lovely  soft  down 
given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  folk  at  a  Regent  Street  fur 
shop !  But,  dive  away,  and  disport  yourselves  on  the  calm  water : 
we  mean  ye  no  harm,  ncr  would  we  molest  yon  fine  old 
cormorant  yonder  as  he  emerges  from  a  deep  dive  with  a  flat-fish 
(there  are  flounders  in  Stennis  loch,  though  it  is  fresh  water)  in  his 
capacious  bill ;  and  see  now  how  his  throat  distends  and  stretches  as 
the  fish  goes  down  into  the  '^  vacuum  "  of  his  interior ! 

And  what  glorious  flocks  of  widgeon  are  yonder  *,  and  that  large 
mass  of  ducks  diving  away  so  busily  by  that  distant  rocky  islet  must 
be  red-headed  pochards,  for  no  other  ducks  but  that  species  ever 
dive  so  rapidly  and  continuously,  excepting  the  little  black-and-white 
golden-eye,  but  which  seldom  is  to  be  met  with  in  larger  flocks  than 
nine  or  ten,  and  often  only  in  single  pairs.  So,  we  will  now  make 
the  best  of  our  way  down  to  the  loch,  and  try  our  luck  at  the 
fowl. 

The  loch  of  Stennis  is  a  large  piece  of  water,  some  sixteen  miles 
in  circumference,  and  in  most  places  so  flat  are  the  banks  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  sufficient  cover  to  conceal  one's  movements  as 
one  approaches  the  birds  on  the  water  with  hostile  intent.  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  by  means  of  '*  prospecting "  (as  my 
guardsman  calls  it)  with  the  binocular,  we  discover  a  small  flock  of 
widgeon  sleeping  quietly  on  the  surface  of  the  water  tolerably  close 
to  a  little  hummock  of  heather,  and  which,  if  we  can  only  manage  to 
reach,  will  give  us  a  splendid  ambush  for  a  shot,  though  probably  it 
will  be  a  longish  one. 

Leaving  our  man  and  dog  concealed  behind  a  little  hillock^  we 
start  by  ourselves  (it  is  invariably  better  to  be  quite  alone ;  two 
generally  manage  to  spoil  a  stalk),  going  very  carefully  and  crouching 
low,  down  the  very  wet  bed  of  a  tiny  burn,  whose  banks  give  us  a 
little  cover  from  the  view  of  the  birds.  How  lovely  they  are  I 
sleeping  so  peacefully  on  the  surface  of  the  placid  lake,  all  but  one 
bird,  who  acts  sentry,  having  their  heads  tucked  up  under  their  wings 
(for  widgeon  usually  rest  by  day,  always  feeding  by  night).  It  seems 
a  shame  to  disturb  them,  but  really  after  crawling  on  one's  stomach 
for  nearly  two  hundred  yards  through  a  semi-bog,  one  must  needs 
have  some  little  recompense.  Now  we  have  reached  the  wished-for 
tuft  of  heath  ;  and  very  carefully  erasping  the  double^barrel  loaded 
with  No.  4,  and  a  No.  3  '^  wire  cartridge  in  the  left  barrel,  we 
wait  till  the  widgeon  are  well  clustered  together,  when  the  ^'Stephen 
Grant ''  echoes  over  the  water,  and  as  the  smoke  clears  off  we  count 
five  widgeon  quite  dead  on  the  loch,  and  the  second  barrel  knocks 
over  one  more  which  falls  winged  into  the  water,  far  out  from  the 
short,  and  who  gives  the  dog  an  immensity  of  trouble^  and  finally 
manages  to  make  good  his  escape  by  diving. 

And  now  we  turn  merrilv  homewards  to  Stromness,  and  bid  the 
readers  of  ^  Baily '  adieu  till  next  month,  when  we  will  renew  our 
]ram« 
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^*  It  it  certainly  most  wonderful  I  HoW  could  they  hive  taught 
him  to  do  that  7  I  fear  there  must  have  been  a  great  deal  of 
cruelty  employed/'  These  are  the  sentiments,  and  very  nearly 
the  words,  of  hundreds  of  people  when  they  see  a  dog  climb  up 
what  appears  to  be  an  insecure  pyramid,  and  pose  upon  its 
summit,  all  four  of  his  feet  touching  each  other ;  or  a  canaiy,  in 
the  open  air  of  Llandidnoi  deliberately  walk  into  a  miniature  railway 
carriage,  at  the  word  of  command. 

Now,  whether  cruelty  has  been  used  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion  ; 

occasionally  there  is  severity^  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  rarely  carried 

he.    In  fact|  blows  are  never  used  to  compel,  only  to  deter  i  and 

it  is  clear  therefore  that,  with  renrd  to  the  feats  just  mentioned, 

no  blows  can  be  used,  because  there  is  no  need  for  any  deterrent 

discipline.     The  writer  of  this  article,  however,  begs  to  say  that  he 

is  not  an  exhibitor  of  dancing  dogs  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium  or 

any  other  place ;  neither  has  he  at  all  given  his  mind  to  the  education 

of  canariea*     He  is  an  old  English  sportsman — old  perhaps  in  more 

senses  of  the  Word  than  one*^and  has  trained  many  creatures  for 

field  sporte,  as  will  presently  be  seen.     However,  it  may  be  said  at 

once  of  those  who  astonilh  us  with  their  ^*  tricky  "  animals  that  they 

have  one  word,  or  one  element,  with  which  they  conjure ;  and  that 

is  water.     A  dog  who  has  had  his  breakfast  seasoned  with  rather  too 

much  salt,  and  who  has  been  compelled  to  abstain  entirely  from  any 

fluid  whatever  for  a  good  many  hours,  is  naturally  most  anxious  to 

climb  up  any  pasteboard  pyramid,  and  to  exhibit  himself  at  the  top 

of  it  in  the  silliest  of  postures,  if  by  so  doing  he  can  obtain  a  cup  of 

water.     I  hardly  think  that  water  is  given  at  the  public  exhibitions  : 

it  may  or  may  not  be,  for  sleight  of  hand  can  do  much  1  but  I  have 

no  doubt  of  its  employment  in  private  instruction.    And  so  it  is  with 

the  canaries.     There  is,  or  there  need  be,  no  absolute  cruelty  in 

this|  for  surely  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  the  thirst  intense  ; 

^d  a  dog  by  which  the  master  gets  his  living  is  obviously  of  great 

value,  and  even  from  a  selfish  point  of  view  the  greatest  possible 

care  would  be  taken  of  his  health.    In  fact,  he  would  be  a  prince 

among  dogs* 

In  breaking  dogs  for  the  field,  an  element  appears  which,  as  we 
have  seen^  the  conjurors  have  no  occasion  to  adopt,  vist.  the 
deterrent.  All  punishment  must  be  used  in  moderation,  or  it  would 
become  not  only  brutal  and  repulsive  in  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman 
or  any  humane  person,  but  would,  in  most  cases,  be  destructive  of 
the  object  it  is  meant  to  obtain.  A  wise  and  temperate  use  of  the 
whip  and  checkKrord  are,  however,  sometimes  necessary.  A  dog 
will  insist  upon  chasing  fur,  even  perhaps  feather.  Then  he  must 
be  either  shot  or  broken.  Of  the  second  it  is  only  necessary  to 
speak.  I  myself  very  much  prefer  the  check^^ord  to  the  whip.  It 
i*  a  thing  to  make  one's  blood  boll  to  have  to  stand  by  and  see  an 
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ignorant  keeper — ^somebody  else's  of  course — ^thrash  his  dog  as  long 
as  he  can  stand  over  him ;  but  I  must  confess  that  there  are  dogs 
over  whom  a  tender  discipline  has  no  influence.  The  check-cord 
is  sharp,  sudden,  and  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  inside  of  the 
collar  is  roughed — not  with  actual  spikes  of  course,  but  vet  roughed. 
A  long  fine  line  attached  to  it  lies  loose  upon  the  ground.  A  keeper 
holds  the  other  end  of  the  cord.  A  hare  is  put  up  from  her  form  : 
all  previous  hints  are  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and 
the  dog  dashes  off  in  pursuit.  A  jerk,  in  mid  career,  throws  him 
headlong  on  his  back,  while  an  exceedingly  uncomfortable  feeling 
about  the  neck  intensifies  matters.  There  is  no  great  pain :  the 
thing  is  over  directly ;  but  the  fear  of  a  shock  remains,  and  is 
certainly  deterrent.  Every  dog  of  whatever  kind  used  with  the  gun 
must  be  thoroughly  taught  what  he  must  not  do.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  teach  him  what  he  must  do,  because  there  you  must  use,  instead 
of  utterly  oppose  and  almost  annihilate  his  own  proper  instincts. 
However,  I  have  by  no  means  set  myself  the  task  of  writing  an  essay 
on  dog-breaking  \  and  my  only  object  in  having  said  thus  much  has 
been  to  indicate  the  principles  on  which  one  must  act  in  training 
any  animal : — punish  to  prevent,  but  not  to  create ;  unless  indeed 
one  considers  the  deprivation  of  water,  as  spoken  of  above,  a  punish- 
ment. It  would  be  better  perhaps  to  speak  of  the  water  itself, 
and  not  its  absence ;  and  the  water  is  an  inducement. 

To  speak  of  dogs  once  more,  I  think  it  very  possible  that  the 
truest  intelligence  and  aflection  are  to  be  found,  not  in  those  we  see 
in  public  exhibitions,  nor  in  the  shooting-field,  but  in  the  familiar 
companions  who  He  on  our  hearths,  and  spring  up  in  a  moment  at 
the  sight  of  hat  and  gloves.  In  the  list  of  these  the  artificial, 
''  tricky,"  and  professional  poodle  is  not  included ;  neither  is  there 
room  for  the  imbecile  Italian  greyhound.  I  speak  rather  of  the 
colly,  with  his  grand  brush  and  frill,  but,  above  all,  with  his  eyes 
not  so  much  pleading  as  piercing,  looking  into  yours  as  though  he 
would  know  your  thoughts.  Also  I  speak  of  the  spaniel,  but  chieflv 
of  the  terrier,  and  that  of  the  rougher  sort.  It  is  an  insult  to  call 
dogs  like  these  ''  tricky.*'  They  are  gentlemen,  and  not  mounte- 
banks. They  will,  for  the  most  part,  readily  learn  to  be  useful  and 
amusing,  but  strictly  as  members  of  the  family — only  as  amateurs. 
Where  there  is  a  bell-rope  and  tassel  they  will  ring  at  your  request, 
and  so  save  you  some  trouble.  And  with  regard  to  amusement — 
but  perhaps  I  may  state  the  following  fact.  To  those  who  have 
not  heard  it,  and  therefore  who  are  ignorant  of  the  explanation 
attached  to  it,  it  will  appear  so  utterly  incredible  that  the  reader's 
first  impulse  will  be  to  cast  the  paper  aside,  and  to  decline  to  follow 
any  further  the  words  of  a  rank  impostor.  And  yet  I  give  my 
honour  that  every  word  I  am  about  to  state  is  true.  In  fact  my 
chief  fear  is  that  the  secret  (for  there  is  a  secret)  is  known  to  very 
many.  It  is  a  puzzle,  and  I  invented  the  puzzle;  but  then  I 
imagine  that  others  invented  it  also.  I  should  be  very  angry  with 
them  if  they  did  \  still  more  angry  if  they  had  spoken  of  it  in  the 
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market-place.  Pereant  qui  nostra  ante  nos  dixerunt !  It  is  this : 
My  dog  lies  on  the  hearth-rug,  on  which  a  human  friend  also  has 
his  feet.  *'  Come,  both  of  you,"  I  say,  ^'  with  me  upstairs  till  we 
get  to  a  landing."  In  my  hands  I  have  a  cigar-case,  a  glove,  a 
slipper,  a  tennis  ball,  a  tightly-folded  newspaper.  All  these  I 
place  in  the  landing,  in  the  presence  of  dog  and  man.  Then  we  all 
three  go  downstairs  into  the  study.  *' Which/^  I  ask  my  human 
friend,  ^'  would  you  like  the  dog  to  fetch  first  ?  "  He  chooses  one. 
I  make  a  statement  to  the  dog,  who  rushes  upstairs,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  the  cigar-case  (or  whatever  was  chosen)  is  in  my  hand.  / 
do  not  choose  ;  my  friend  chooses,  and  the  affair  goes  on  without  a 
mistake  till  all  the  articles  are  produced  as  they  are  called  for  \  and, 
what  is  more,  had  there  been  fiftv  articles  instead  of  only  five  the 
dog  would  have  brought  them  in  tne  precise  order  indicated  by  my 
firiend.  As  I  have  said,  this  is  a  trick;  it  is  a  puzzle.  Will  any 
who  have  not  before  heard  of  it  try  to  solve  it  \    To  me  the  chief 

S ratification  attending  it  is  in  witnessing  the  keen  and  intelligent 
elight  of  the  dog,  who  seems  so  to  hope  that  that  other  fellow 
won't  find  us  out. 

That  horses  are,  as  a  rule,  more  easily  broken  by  kindness  than 
by  severity  is  well  known.  Undoubtedly,  however,  there  may  be  a 
mixture  of  the  two.  When  I  see  a  man  fondling  the  nose  of  a 
sleek  circus  horse,  over  whose  back  the  spangled  people  are  flying  in 
rapid  succession,  I  know  that  the  juicy  carrot  is  rivetting  the  steed's 
attention,  but  I  feel  also  the  possibility  of  that  horse  being  excessively 
thirsty. 

In  training  dogs  and  horses  there  is  almost  always  an  opportunity 
of  working  upon  the  affections  ;  in  training  hawks  there  is  scarcely 
any.  No  doubt  these  birds  soon  learn  to  know  the  fialconer  to 
whom  they  are  accustomed,  and  to  know  him  so  well  that  they  will 
not  in  every  instance  allow  another  person  to  take  them  up.  But 
this  is  a  matter  of  habit  rather  than  of  heart.  As  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer 
so  rashly  stated  to  the  aunt  of  Mr.  Allen,  *'the  stomach  is  the 
primary  cause."  A  doctor  has  to  study  and  to  treat  that  organ 
when  it  is  infirm,  a  falconer  when  it  is  normal  and  healthy.  Very 
much  practice  is  required  before  a  person  new  to  the  work  can  w^ 
a  hawk  properly.  Under-feeding  is  very  bad  falconry  indeed;  if 
there  must  be  error,  then  let  us  err  the  other  way.  The  great  art 
is  so  to  arrange  matters  that  the  hawk  shall  be  in  full  power,  vigour, 
and  weight,  while  at  the  same  time  it  shall  be  obedient,  and  obedience 
comes  only  through  the  stomach.  Of  course  there  is  an  immense 
deal  in  habit,  in  system,  in  daily  routine ;  but  then  such  a  remark 
applies  to  the  training  of  any  creature,  whether  bird  or  beast. 

Some  people  have  almost  a  passion  for  educating  animals,  and 
those  who  have  the  passion  have  generally  the  instinct.  But  I  am 
quite  certain  that  hints,  especially  such  as  apply  to  the  principles  of 
the  art,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  when  they  are  the  result  of  long 
and  careful  experience.  Those  will  succeed  who  play  no  tricks 
wiih  their  pupils ;  I  mean  who  never,  even  in  joke,  deceive  them  \ 
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who  get  a  firm  hold  of  the  affections  when  it  is  possible  to  engage 
them,  and,  when  it  is  not  possible,  of  the  interests  and  appetites. 
Trust  to  kindness  rather  than  to  severity ;  and,  always  remembering 
the  old  picture  of  the  boy  on  the  donkey's  back,  holding,  at  the  ead 
of  a  pole,  a  cabbage  before  the  nose  of  his  galloping  steed,  aercr 
foiget  that  **  persuasion  is  better  than  force.** 

PBRBGams. 
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PRESENT, 

By  J.  P.  Whbbidon. 

LoNDOK,  to  my  mind,  never  looked  more  depressingly  desolate  and 
dreaiy  than  it  did  upon  a  certain  day  but  a  very  short  time  ago,  and 
which  heralded  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  general  fishing 
season.     If  possible,  the  fog  was  worse  even  than  one  of  the  very 
choietst  ^London  particulars,"  common  about  that  period  when 
^r*  J^K^*^  *"  country  make  impudently  merry  trade  by  means 
of  a  ndiculously  feeble  image  bedecked  with  bits  of  tawdiy  paper,  and 
popularly  supposed  to  represent  an  iniquitous  person  once  known,  ages 
ago,  asGuido  Fawkes.    They  have  a  habit  then  of  nearly  driving  one 
crazy  fixMn  about  breakfast  time  to  the  luncheon  hour,  with  a  series  of 
exasperatmgly  loud  single   knocks,  followed   by  voUeys   of  frantic 
shouts,  the  whole  uproar  having  but  one  common  object  in  view, 
and  largesse  to  wit.     Admitting  that  this  process  of  extiacting  pence 
IS  troublous  to  the  peace  of  one's  mind,  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
surroundings  rf  this  special  fog  were  not  somewhat  worse.      It 
appeared  to  me  to  have  reduced  mankind,  even  as  that  shrewd  and 
observant  creature  Mantalini  might  have  observed,  had  he  thought 
It  worth  bis  while  to  do  it,  to  the  humiliating  level  of  one  vast 
denanition  snivel.     Omnibus  drivers  were  croaking  and  wheeling,  as 
desirous  of  showing  that  they  were  still  happy  in  the  possession  of 
relics  of  an  asthma  which  had  long  lain  dormant.     Mild-mannered 
hansom  cabmen  were  continually  asking  the  jarvies  atuched  to  other 
<»nv^rances  whether  they  knew  where  they  were  coming  to,  and 
Ai^i  ^!^^^^  ^^^y  'aboured  under  the  impression  that  the  whole 
road  betonged  to  them.   Costcrmongers  were  shouting  and  wrangling, 
heavy  railway  vans  for  once  took  lo  lumbering  carefully  along  the 
crowded  streets,  and  every  other  man  or  woman  we  chanced  to 
meet  seemed  to  be  labouring  under  a  terrible  attack  of  laryngeal 
catarrh,  a  type  of  complaint  which  to  any  other  but  very  great 
persons  indeed,  means  simply,  I  presume,  a  cold.     I  myself  formed 
no  exception.     I   was   happy   in   the   possession  of  one  of   the 
sweetest   forms  of   that   most  cheerful    legacy  to   poor  sufiering 
humanity  ever  yet  bequeathed  by  the  discriminating  hand  of  good 
Dame    Fortune    to  a  man  who  didn't  want    it.      And   I   was 
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going  jack-fishing,  absolutely  jack-fishing,  and  that  too  into  a 
country  noted  for  the  bogey  character  of  the  ground  situate  close 
to  the  river't  margin.  An,  well!  With  eyes  as  heavy  as  lead, 
and  feet  as  cold  as  ice,  with  hands  that  feh  as  dead,  and  chest 
cramped  up  by  a  vice,  that  sat  as  my  bosoms'  lord,  and  racked  my 
aching  bones,  it  should  have  been  tallow,  hot  water,  and  gnid,  pills, 
potioos,  -and  plasters,  dire  doses  more  cruel,  than  cabbing  it  over 
the  mxmtM,  I  know  it  should,  and  sooth  to  say,  it  was  all  very 
miserable.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  be  conglomerated  and 
compressed  into  one  gigantic  sneeze.  The  wretchedly  dense  fbg- 
shroDded  atmosphere,  invested  with  such  a  variety  of  smells  that  the 
celebrated  forty  thousand  stinks  connected  with  Cologne  could  not  be 
named  in  the  same  painfully  drawn  breath,  seemed  to  cling  and 
stick  to  one's  very  clothes,  as  if  it  were  a  pawnbroker,  and  had 
lent  mon^  on  them,  vriiile  it  got  down  one's  throat,  and  generally 
placed  old  gooseberry  with  one^s  laryngeal  developments  as  though 
it  had  beoi  an  sudent  vivisectionist  touching  up  every  little  nerve  and 
sympathetic  muscle  with  the  sharp  point  of  a  delicate  scalpel.  None 
the  less  I  went  on,  but  when  I  got  to  Waterloo,  where  I  had  to 
nieet  a  friend  and  companion,  *^my  malady  was  such"  that  I 
stra^ht  wmt  in  for  as  much  spirituous  comfort,  tadcen  warm,  with 
two  lumps  of  sugar  to  the  tumbler,  as  the  over  generous  gentle- 
men who  contract  for  the  supply  of  railway  refreshments  are  in 
the  habit  of  giving  one  for  the  ridiculously  small  sum  of  six- 
pence. It  is  not  much,  but  upon  reflection  it  may  be  quite  as 
well  for  the  consumer.  At  this  point  it  will  probably  strike  the 
minds  of  observant  readers,  that  with  the  first  symptoms  of  incipient 
bronchitis  fiurly  well  developed,  a  little  croup  and  diphtheria  mixed, 
and  situate  somewhere  in  the  background,  no  voice  to  speak  of,  and 
a  nasal  arrangement  red  as  beetroot  and  swollen  out  of  all  shape  with 
trying  to  beat  record  rime  with  the  Dropping  Well  of  Knares- 
boro',  the  writer  was  an  arrant  ass  to  go.  So  he  was,  no  doubt 
about  it ;  but  who  would  not  be  dubbed  an  ass,  yea,  even  a  mad  ass, 
and  one  who  could  believe  in  mediums  and  dark  stances^  or  the 
transmigration  of  one's  immortal  soul  into  the  corporeal  capacity  of 
a  French  poodle  ;  who  would  not,  I  say,  for  the  privilege  of  fishing 
on  die  finest  pike-water  in  all  England.  I  would,  in  any  event ; 
and  when  I  met  my  friend  Tom  H— •,  one  of  the  best  and  cheeriest 
^uls  that  ever  put  a  pike-rod  together,  and  although  he  was  worse 
than  me  if  possible  in  the  matter  of  cold  in  the  head,  he  answered 
when  I  absolutely  put  the  very  question  to  him,  that  he  would  too, 
and  fiuth  I  believe  it. 

Now  it  boots  not  to  say  anything  of  the  incidents  of  the  journey 
down,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  were  none  worth  mentioning. 
Our  ardour,  what  little  of  it  still  burnt  in  our  bosoms,  was  perhaps 
a  trifle  dashed  again,  by  seeing  everywhere,  when  clear  of  the  giant 
smoky  town,  that  great  far-spreading  sheets  of  land-water  stretched 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  over  the  meadows,  while  little  streams 
Hin  furious  with  tiny  spates  which  had  raised  their  volume  bank  high. 

N  2 
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The  Mole,  running  hard  by  the  racecourse  at  Sandown,  was  simply 
a  turbulent  and  heavy  flood  of  yellowish  clay  liquid— one  could 
hardly  call  it  water — and  as  stream  after  stream  were  passed  or 
rattled  over  with  a  surging  rush  and  a  roar,  all  alike  being  full  up, 
and  running  furiously,  both  Tom  and  I  shivered  with  saddened 
anticipation,  as  we  remembered  that  next,  pethaps,  to  the  Mole,  the 
river  we  were  about  to  try  our  hands  upon,  and  the  Dorsetshire 
Stour  to  wit,  was  the  very  worst  for  getting  badly  coloured,  and 
so  continuing  by  reason  of  its  appropriation  from  the  loamy,  clayey 
banks,  for  the  longest  possible  time. 

Here  I  cannot  do  better  than  express  my  sense  of  exceeding 
gratitude  to  Lord  Wimborne  for  having  most  kindly  placed  his 
famous  water  at  my  disposal  The  only  thing  that  I  have  to  regret 
is,  that  its  unpropitious  state  during  our  stay  prevented  both  myself 
and  friend  from  testing  its  capabilities  under  anything  like  favour- 
able circumstances.  I  may  here  perhaps  usefully  add  one  more 
item.  The  close  of  the  coarse  fishing  season  must  necessarily  stop 
any  angler  in  the  present  from  pestering  the  noble  owner  of  the 
water  with  troublesome  applications  to  fish.  As  a  friendly  guide  to 
the  future,  therefore,  I  may  just  hint  that  leave  is  obtained  in  only 
a  very  few  limited  cases,  and  then  only  when  the  duck-shooting  has 
been  entirely  closed  for  the  season.  I  place  these  suggestions 
before  those  of  my  brother  anglers  (if  9ny  such  there  be)  who  may 
be  possessed  of  a  tenacious  or  inquiring  disposition,  and  principally 
with  the  view  to  saving  them  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble. 

The  Avon  was  bank-high  as  we  rattled  across  that  lovely  stream 
at  Salisbury,  while  the  night  was  too  dark  to  see  whether  the  river 
was  coloured  or  the  reverse.    Whatever  it  might  have  been,  we  had 
plenty  of  cause  for  disquiet  in  the  shape  of  numberless  pools  of 
water  lying  round  the  environs  of  the  fine  old  city;  and  presently 
further  on  at  Fordingbridge,  a  place  not  utterly  unknown  to  either 
myself  or  my  chum,  we  were  nearly  reduced  to  the  level  of  speech- 
lessness  by  certain  news  imparted  to  us  there,  the  miserable  burthen 
of  which  was,  that  the  Stour  was  just  running  as  thick  as  mud. 
This  cheerful   confidential  contributory  to  our  already  chastened 
feelings,  was   most  cheerily  chirruped  in  consolatory  fashion  by  a 
careful  custodian  of  all  the  water-brooks,  hatch-holes,  drawns,  water- 
cress beds,  salmon-spawning  grounds,  grayling  dubs,  pike-holes,  and 
roach-swims  of  that  locality,  and  also  by  an  mdividual  who  seemed 
to  think  it  rather  a  good  joke  than  otherwise.     Not  so  ourselves ; 
nor  were  the  perplexities  of  the  situation  at  all  lightened  upon  the 
receipt  of  further  information  obtained  at  our  journey's  end,  to  the 
efiect  that  ^'  she  wur  runnin'  a  good  'un,  and  vouldn't  be  vit  vur 
vishins  'fore  th'  middle  o'  the  week,"  a  saving  clause  being  added  by 
the  pmite  prophesier  in  the  addition  of  the  words  **  if  then." 

Clearly  it  was  a  very  pleasant  prospect,  made  all  the  more  refresh- 
in?  by  the  knowledge  that  we  had  come  a  hundred  miles  to  get  it. 
*'But  never  mind,''  cried  Tom,  '^  things  may  improve,  old  man,  as 
they  go  on ;"  so  that  the  first  thing  we  did  upon  reaching  the  hos- 
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pi  table  portals  of  friend  Miles'  commercial  and  family  hotel,  a 
comfortable,  rambling,  old-fashioned  hostelry,  situate  in  the  principal 
square  in  the  town,  was  to  get  sundry  big  cans  filled  with  splendid 
dace  transported  to  the  fresh,  sweet  waters  of  the  beautiful  little 
Allan,  a  river  which  runs  right  through  the  heart  of  the  town. 
Many  a  big  salmon  has  been  seen  up  this  little  stream  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  year ;  while  that  there  are  splendid  trout,  and  simply 
marvellous  roach  in  it,  I  knew  from  practical  and  personal  ex- 
perience. Naturally,  quite  naturally,  our  worthy  hostess  had  got  a 
nice  little  hot  supper  awaiting  us,  and  equally  naturally,  I  think,  we 
two,  despite  the  fact  that  we  were  sadly  off  colour  by  virtue  of  the 
possession  of  those  horrible  colds,  paid  due  respect  and  justice  to 
it,  smoked  pipes  afcerwards,  to  the  accompaniment  of.  Yes,  well, 
one  tumbler  of  hot  whisky,  pjid  very  shortly  afterwards  two  weary 
piscators  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just  and  righteous,  a  designation 
which  I  beg  to  say  we  thoroughly  and  entirely  deserve,  and,  as  young 
Sparkler  was  in  the  habit  of  observing,  and  '^  no  biggod  nonsense 
about  it." 

Ah,  glorious   and   radiant  change   from   the   horrible,   choking, 
murderous  fog  of  yesterday  I    I  was  awoke  by  a  brilliant  sun  pouring 
a  flood  of  warm  beams  in  at  my  window,  where  millions  of  motes 
were  dancing  in  the  golden  rays.     Out  of  bed  like  a  shot,  I  threw 
up  the  sash,  forgetting   for   the   moment   all   about   the   laryngeal 
busmess,  and  put  my  head  out.     It  was  like  a  June  morning,  warm, 
hazy  and  still,  while  the  great,  quiet  square,  where  at  one  corner 
the  beautiful  Minster  tower  casts  sombre  shadows  over  the  tombs  of 
niany  '*  rude  forefathers  "  sleeping  their  last  sound  and  long  slumber 
below,  rang  with  the  delicious  mellow  notes  of  a  thrush  perched  in 
one  of  the  gardens  close  by.     The  clamorous  murmur  of  many 
rooks  was  wafted  on  the  wings  of  the  morning    from   the  great 
solemn  elms  at  the  back  of  the  fine  old  tower,  while  the  sound  left 
no  doubt  that  '*  in  the  spring,''  alike  with  the  young  man  of  whom 
Tennyson  wrote — I  beg  pardon,  the  Baron  Tennyson — the  rook's 
f^ncy,  if  any  he  possesses,  turns  upon  courtship,   and   the   very 
serious  question  of  getting  the  cradle  ready,  many  of  which  were 
already  swinging  in  the  topmast  twigs  of  the  tall  trees.     A  little 
colony  of  cleanly  blue  pigeons  with  lustrous  breasts  were  strutting 
proudly  about  the  quiet,  deserted  sidewalks,  while  through  the  middle 
of  the  square  two  greyhound  saplings  were  stretching  their  long 
limbs  in  a  race  back  and  forth,  only  to  stand  at  times  staring  idly 
at  Baverstock's  sleepy  boy,   sleepily  taking  Baverstock's   shutters 
down.     The  postman  was  delivering  letters  from  house  to  house, 
while  a  trim  milkman  with  well-scoured  pails  was  discreetly  dis- 
tributing little  pannikins  of  sound  and  honest  fluid,  without  in  a 
single  instance  emitting  any  of  those  screaming  yells  which  our  own 
good  dispensers  of  a  little    milk   and  much  fair  water  are  apt  to 
uidulge  in,  which  causes    late  and  heavy  slumberers  to  have  bad 
dreams,  and  sends  dyspeptic  suiFerers  well-nigh  crazy. 
Directly  after  breakfast,  Tom  and  1  started  for  the  first  rendez- 
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▼ousy  to  wit^  z  littk  out-oMie-way  boBtdiy  called  the  Fok  aad 
HooiKb,  kept  bj  young  Wren,  soq  of  the  head  keeper  on  the 
princely  Wimborae  estates.  There  we  met  the  keeper  himself^  who 
first  showed  me  a  SfJendid  lot  of  puppies  with  a  strong  strain  of  the 
true  Labrador  running  throi^h  thcar  veins.  These  dog^  are  bred 
ff om  the  well-known  kenneb  bdoi^ing  to  Lord  WimbcMme  himself^ 
and  those  of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury.  Better  looking  cetrievers  I 
never  saw,  and  they  are  described  as  being  absolutely  perfection 
itself  for  wild  fowl  shooting.  If  they  are  half  as  good  as  thqr  ve 
good-iookingy  then  they  must  be  good  indeed.  But  the  river !  Ah 
me !  the  very  first  sight  of  it  was  enou^  to  strike  dismay  into  the 
heart  of  an  ardent  fisherman,  for  it  was  hardly  so  much  pea-soup  as 
absolutely  liquid  mud  itselfl  However,  there  it  was,  and  we  had  to  inake 
the  best  of  it;  so  that,  adopting  the  keeper^s  advice,  we  commenced 
operations  nearly  opposite  to  the  lodge,  with  iu  magnificent  pair  of 
iron  g^es  forming  one  of  the  entrances  into  the  park.  Here  at  this 
point  the  stream  runs  wide  and  open,  without  very  much  cover  for 
fish,  such  as  there  is  everywhere  both  higher  and  lower  on  the 
water,  and  for  my  own  part  I  fancied  it  but  very  little.  Still,  there 
was  a  bit  of  a  hj-hy  higher  up,  and  starting  with  the  paternoster, 
that  crafty  hand.  Master  Tom,  soon  drew  first  blood  in  the  shape 
of  a  very  pretty  five-pound  fish  in  really  excellent  condition,  and 
wonderfidiy  well  coloured  considering  the  state  of  the  water.  This 
inspired  me  with  fresh  hope,  so  that  with  a  lively,  dashing  little 
dace  attached  to  my  gut  paternoster,  I  went  to  work  in  the  lay-by 
with  a  hearty  good  will,  and  was  soon  rewarded  with  a  run.  So 
g^dlantly  did  my  fish  plough  away  through  the  heavy,  thick  flood 
as  soon  as  he  had  taken  the  bait,  that  for  the  moment  I  was  in 
hopes  of  a  clinker.  Alas !  he  was  a  little  less  than  Tom's,  so  that 
hope  told  a  flattering  tale,  only  to  stultify  herself  directly  afterwards. 
Following  out  the  suggestions  given  by  the  keeper,  we  went 
higher  up  the  river,  and,  plunging  into  the  thick  of  a  litde  shady 
copse,  the  soil  of  which  was  simply  a  mass  of  starry  primrose  flowers 
peering  up  from  bosses  of  crisp  green  leaves,  forcing  themselves 
between  die  dead  and  fallen  foliage  of  the  past  year,  we  soon  found 
ourselves  in  a  difl[erent  country  altogether.  Here  the  stream  was 
deep,  gruesome  and  swirly  looking,  the  very  home  of  homes  for  big 
fish.  The  great  trees  on  the  opposite  shore  lapped  downwards, 
until  their  branches  coyly  kissed  die  slowly-eddying  stream,  from 
which  on  every  side  sprang  masses  of  broken  cover,  consisting  of 
tall  reeds  and  rushes,  in  and  amm^  which  grim  pike  found  congenial 
homes.  Bunches  of  ducks  were  everlastingly  springing  up  with  loud 
challenging  cries  of  alaini,  the  brillianc  sun  shining  on  the  burnished 
plumage  of  the  drake's  neck,  and  lighting  up  the  soberer  and  more 
sombre  livery  of  his  faithful  mate.  Here  and  there  a  starded  rabbit 
whisked  across  the  soddened  herbage,  which  close  to  the  river's  side 
was  literally  covered  with  the  rubbish  cast  up  by  the  fiist-dropptog 
water.  Deep  holes  were  everywhere^  and  such  eddies  as  made  my 
heart  beat  high  with  expectation  under  the  almost  sure  conviction 
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that,  even  with  the  drawback  of  thick  water,  every  instant  made  it 
more  certain,  in  such  a  trysting  place,  that  I  was  about  to  do  some- 
thing worthy  of  being  talked  about.     So  I  did,  but  not  entirely  as  I 
would  have  wished.     We  had  fished  every  hole  carefully  down, 
with  the  result  that  the  checks  we  earnestly  desired  to  place  before 
the  attention  of  a  hungry  specimen  of  the  pike  family,  in  the  shape  of 
the  brightest  and  most  silvery  dace  from  the  far-off  Thames,  were 
returned,  marked  '^  no  effects."   Thus  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to 
work  further  down-stream,  and  endeavour  to  find  some  shallow  spots 
where  it  was  more  likely  fish  would  be,  than  in  the  deepen  anS 
heavier  portions  of  the  flooded  waters.     Tom  was  ahead  of  me, 
Wren  junior  carrying  the  bait-can,  while  I,  with  a  largish  dace  as 
bait,  tried  lingeringly,  yet  once  again,  one  last  cast  in  a  fiimous  hole^ 
where  the  deep  body  of  waters  swirled  backward  from  under  the 
shady  masked  retreat  afforded  by  the  trunk  of  a  gigantic  oak«     I 
could  hear  old  Tom's  mellow-toned  musical  voice  hr  on  ahead, 
singing,  bv  virtue  of  his  light  heart,  snatches  of  one  of  Claribers 
pretty  ballads,  the  words  seeming  to  chime  in,  sing^arly  enough, 
with  my  own  thoughts.     I,  too,  nearly  tired  of  the  battle  which 
has  to  be  waged  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  **  envied  the  calm 
and  happy  life  of  the  river  as  it  flowed  and  sang  along,"  all  muddy 
even  as  it  was.    Just  then,  when  my  brain-pan  was  full  of  far  away, 
and  possibly  vainly  wild  longings,  my  pipe  went  out.     I  had  tried 
every  inch  of  the  hole,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  so  winding  up  my 
baity  I  let  the  stream  carry  it  in  close  to  the  bank,  where  the  big 
bait  lay  flapping  its  tail  idly,  and  straining  at  the  end  of  a  taut  line. 
Then  I  struck  a  vesuvian,  and  was  just  pushing  the  burnings  fizzing 
end  into  the  bowl  of  my  briar-root,  when  I  heard  a  s[dash  down 
among  the  deep  waters,  and,  mercy  of  mercies  !  had  just  time  to 
see  a  huge  pike  of  fully  five-and-cwenty  to  thirty  pounds  sail  up  with 
his  great  fanged  jaws  wide  open,  and  straightway  absorb  my  dace. 
He  simply  gulped  it  down  as  a  man  would  an  antibilious  pill,  and 
when  I  saw  it  disappear  I  lifted  up  my  rod  and  smote  him  among 
his  teeth.     Yes,  I  had  him  to  a  dead  certainty,  but,  I  grieve  to  say, 
for  a  very  few  seconds  only.     For  one  instant's  space  he  s^peared 
to  me  to  be  struck,  as  it  were,  motionless  at  my  audacity,  but  in  the 
next*^!  hardly  know  whether  I  can  say  he  "  girded  up  his  loins," 
speaking  of  a  pike,  but  if  he  didn't  he  carried  out  the  next  useful 
process  to  it,  and  with  one  mighty  rush  he  shot  straight  amongst 
that  terrible  chevaux  defrise  of  drooping  boughs,  and  so  broke  my 
fhul  gut  like  so  much  spun  glass.     Well,  well,  'twas  ever  thus  from 
duldhood^s  hour,  and,  that  fact  being  fully  esublished,  can  it  be 
wondered  at  that,  by  way  of  imparting  spiritual  consolation  to  a 
grieved  and  wounded  spirit,  I  asked  myself  theological  questions,  as 
who  should  say  confidentially,  and  in  a  private  capacity,  ''  What  is 
your  name,  M.   or  N.?"     Failing  that,   ''Who  gave  you  that 
name  ?"  or  that  the  answer  to  either  should  be, ''  Go  to  the  devil  V 
But  so  it  is,  and  I  grieve  and  wonder  greatly  thereat,  for  methought 
that  the  chaste  and  holifying  influences  imparted  by  a  detachment  of 
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Salvation  soldiers,  who  assemble  every  week  near  my  domestic  kraal 
and  make  the  day  of  rest  more  strictly  peaceful  and  holy,  honest  and 
true,  by  noise  to  which  the  uproar  of  a  keg  of  villainous  saltpetre 
just  ignited  would  be  but  as  a  little  thing,  had  purged  me  of  mv 
iniquities,  and  brought  sweet  workings  in  my  bosom.  Alas  !  that  it 
is  not  so,  is  only  another  instance  of  how  the  flesh  triumphs,  and 
particularly  when  teachings  of  a  certain  kind  do  not  quite  strike 
home. 

To  return  to  our  pike.     The  next  likely-looking  fixture  we  tried 
was  a^veritable  little  paradise  of  a  place,     it  was  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  by  catkinn'd  hazels  and  withies  full  of  tender,  bursting  buds  of 
ashen  gold.     Grev  reed  spears  in  tangled  masses  shot  up  thick  and 
bristling  on  all  sides,  and  amongst  their  tough  roots  the  brown  water 
flowed  and   rippled  with   pleasant   murmurous  voice,  chafing   the 
slender  stems  until  they  emitted  a  tiny  rustling  music,  like  legions  of 
fairy  elves  rubbing  their  hands  in  exultation  of  the  glorious  summer- 
like sunshine.     In  the  hedge  bounding  the  water-side  there  were 
certain  little  hiding*places   made  of  hurdles,  wattled   round  vrith 
flowering  rush,  and  once-bending  rustling  water-flags,  while  they  were 
carefully  screened,  too,  by  a  prudential  advantage  which  had  been 
taken  everywhere  of  the  dense  forest  of  spear-grass  stems.     These 
places,  quaintly  called  ^^  gazes,''  are  for  the  use  of  those  thrice-lucky 
gunners  who  get  invitations  to  shoot  when  thousands  of  bonny  ducks 
are  on  the  wing  overhead,  or  when  flocks  of  teal  come  swinging  down 
the  river  with  the  chill  wintry  sun  glinting  on  their  burnished  blue-and- 
green  splashed  wings.     Some  happy  fellow  had  been  in  this  identical 
place  and,  shooting  with  a  20-bore,  too,  for  there  were  some  of 
Kynoch's  Perfect  cases  scattered  about,  some  having  been  caught  as 
they  fell  by  golden-flowered  gorse  bushes,  and  some,  oddly  enough — 
the  emblem  of  death  lurking  amongst  life — were  lying  partly  hidden 
by  budding  primroses,  pale-green  fronds  of  hartstongue  ferns,  and 
the  notched,  heart-shaped  leaves  of  the  sweet  blue  eyebright  waiting 
to  blossom  but  a  little  while  later  on.     Beyond  the  great  fringe  of 
reeds  the  river  poured  impetuously  over  a  ridge  in  its  bed,  leaving  an 
eddy  and  backwash  which  lapped   gently  rearwards  with  many  an 
enticing  curl  and  oily-looking  wrinlde,  until  its  rougher  waves  were 
broken  against  a  little  jutting  bed  of  fast-springing  green  rush,  which 
formed  the  barrier  nearest  the  shore.     Tom  and  1  both  stopped  here, 
for  it  looked  a  very  likely  place  for  a  fish,  and  so  we  both  scrambled 
gingerly  over   the  fence,  piloting  ourselves   carefully  through   the 
swampy,  oozy  ground,  until  we  got  close  to  the  water.     Beyond  all 
doubt  the  river  was  clearing  fast  and  rapidly,  for  it  was  nothing  like 
so  thick  and  heavy  here,  and  hence,  always  mercurially  inclined,  my 
spirits  began  to  rise  again,  and  so  I  picked  out  a  dace,  bright  as  a  little 
bar  of  silver,  and  stuck  the  hook  through  his  nose  with  less  com- 
punction and  a  lighter  conscience. 

The  very  moment  that  that  devoted  dace  was  flicked  across  into 
the  shallow  water  it  was  seized,  and  I  was  treated  to  such  a  run, 
straight  up-stream,  as  I  have  not  had  for  a  long  time.     ''  Powers 
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above!"  cried  Tom,  as  he  heard  the  rush  and  whizz  of  the 
Nottingham  winch;  "you've  got  a  big  fish  this  time,  and  no 
mistake  about  it." 

'*  Well,  it  looks  like  it,  I  must  confess/'  I  answered,  while  I  felt 
my  cheeks  grow  white.  ''Did  you  ever  see  such  a  rush  in  your 
life  before,  Tom  ?*' 

^  Never.  Tve  caught  many  a  big  one,  as  you  know,  but  I  don't 
think  I  can  ever  recollect  such  a  marvellously  fierce  run  as  that  in 
all  my  experience.  My  own  belief  is  that  you  won't  find  him  an 
absolute  monster,  but  a  fish  more  likely  of  16  lbs.  to  18  lbs.  He» 
to  my  fancy,  has  been  lying  there  all  through  the  flood,  and  your 
bait  just  dropping  '  convaynient '  in  front  of  his  nose,  he  straight 
dashes  at  it  like  a  man-eater  upon  an  unwary  coolie.  There,  you 
see  he's  fed,  and  is  moving  off.  Steady,  old  fellow,  and  recollect  it'r 
only  single  gut  when  you  strike." 

I  did  recollect  it,  and  struck  gently  but  sharply,  with  the  result 
that  I  simply  hooked,  in  lieu  of  the  i8-pounder,  a  greedy  little 
vasabond  of  5  or  6  ! 

Directly  afcer  landing  the  fish,  a  very  pretty  shaped  one  by  the 
bye,  an  odd  enough  incident  occurred.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
my  friend  and  I  had  been  trampling  about  on  the  broken  sedge  and 
reeds  strewn  over  the  oozy  ground  for  some  time  past.  Then  came 
the  excitement  of  the  run,  and  the  subsequent  playing  and  landing 
of  the  disappointing  pike.  After  he  had  been  duly  rapped  upon  the 
head  I  put  a  fresh  bait  out,  and  Tom  next  got  a  run,  and  killed  a 
nice  little  fish  of  six  or  seven  pounds.  After  tumbling  him  out  of 
the  net  I  went  back  to  my  own  rod,  which  I  had  thrown  down 
lightly,  and,  stooping,  took  hold  of  the  line  to  jog  the  memory  of  the 
dace  atrached  thereto.  At  the  instant  I  touched  it,  out  dashed  a 
moorhen  from  under  my  very  feet  and  flew  with  loud  cries  straight 
across  the  river.  I  was  never  so  much  astonished  in  my  life,  for  the 
rod  was  absolutely  resting  on  her  back,  and  there  that  precious 
bird  had  lain  all  the  time  we  had  been  there,  without  once 
attempting  to  move  from  the  hiding  place  into  which  she  had  doubt- 
less scuttled,  when  my  friend  and  I  first  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
That  wound  up  work  for  the  time  being,  and  nothing  more  was 
done  by  either  of  us. 

We  gave  it  up  for  that  day,  for  it  was  clearly  useless  to  persevere^ 
with  the  river  in  such  execrable  condition.  The  same  night,  how- 
ever, upon  an  invitation  from  the  head  keeper,  we  popped  quietly  in 
amongst  a  very  happy  and  hearty  gathering  of  the  keepers  and 
most  of  the  principal  tenantry  on  the  estate,  who  first  had  a  real  old- 
fashioned  English  dinner,  and  then  spent  their  evening  over  pipe, 
song  and  tale  in  such  a  pleasant  and  jolly  manner,  that  not  the 
least  of  my  happy  remembrances  will  be  that  hour  or  two  spent  up 
at  the  quaint  little  riverside  hostelry,  the  Fox  and  Hounds.  Need- 
less hardly  to  say  that  the  health  of  his  lordship  was  drank  with 
ringing  cheers,  which  must  have  aroused  many  a  slumbering  coot 
and  moorhen,  or  that  Tom's  songs  *'  went  down  " — ^as  indeed  they 
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always  do — ^with  such  an  amount  of  gusto,  that  perhaps  Sims  Reeves 
haii  better  look  out  for  his  laurels,  and  not  be  indisposed  quite  so 
often. 

The  '^  next  morning  very  early "  I  made  up  some  eround  bait, 
consisting  of  the  very  Stiffest  bread  and  bran,  and  started  for  a  likely- 
looking  bit  of  roach  water  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  town  bridge. 
Improved  the  condition  of  the  water  most  certainly  was,  but  for  all 
that  it  was  not  right,  and  came  rolling  down  in  heavy  swirling 
waves,  which  soon  formed  an  eddy  and  next  instant  swept  it  away  again 
in  the  fierce  run  of  a  boiling,  seething  fluid.  The  clear  and  limpid 
stream  of  the  Allan  joined  the  Stour  just  above  where  I  was  fishing, 
and  this  was  doubtless  a  little  bit  in  my  favour,  for  presently  the 
roach  began  to  nibble  a  bit,  and  this  early  engagement  ended  in 
my  basketting  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  splendid  fish,  the  best  of 
them,  a  gallant  fellow,  reaching  nearly  two  and  a  hadf  pounds  in 
weight.  Later  on  in  the  day,  Tom  and  I  took  hbrse^and^trap  and 
drove  to  Longham,  .where  we  had  appointed  to  meet  the  keeper. 
As  we  drove  across  the  beautiful  old  stone  brieve  with  its  wide 
expanse  of  rushing,  turbulent,  foam-tossed  water  pouring  from  the 
mill-head  on  one  side,  and  its  splendid  streamy  eddies  and  curling 
depths  on  the  other,  I  saw  a  brother  angler  casting  a  salmon  fly  into 
the  centre  of  the  great  swift  nm  below  the  fiirtlxr  arches.  What 
so  natural  as  a  chat,  what  so  likely  as  the  query  ^'  What  sport? "  when 
brother  fishers  foregather  together  ?  Faith  I  know  not,  nor  do  I 
know  why  my  fingers  itched  to  get  '^  a  cast  of  the  rod,'*  as  I  saw 
one  of  Farlow's  spIendM  weapons  bending  delicately  over  the  long 
casting  line,,  and  bringing  the  fly  shooting  through  the  water  home 
again  to  the  arches.  That  they  did  I  know  to  a  certainty,  and  also 
that  I  had  the  impudence  to  ask  for  a  throw  or  two  I  call  to  mind 
at  the  present  hour.  Of  course  I  got  it,  and  pulling  a  bit  more 
casdng  line  off  the  winch  than,  well,  let  us  say  '*  my  friend  the 
Major  "  was  using,  I  presently  began  to  put  it  out  straight,  to  that 
gentleman's  infinite  gratification. 

"  By  Jove  1 "  said  he  at  length,  after  watching  me  critically,  '^  if 
there's  a  salmon  to  be  killed  to-day  I'll  venture  to  say  you*Jl  kill  it.. 
There's  a  big  fish  or  two  always  lie  at  the  tail  of  some  shallows  at 
the  foot  of  the  next  meadow.  Will  you  come  and  try  a  cast 
ortwo?" 

^  Willingly,"  I  answered,  ^*  very  willingly.  But  may  I  surest  to 
yoa  that  with  this  thick  high  water  you  are  more  likely  to  succeed 
with  a  larger  and  more  showy  fly.  A  big  Silver  I>octor,  for  instance, 
or  our  old  friend  Jock  Scott,  I  fancy,  will  be  more  likely  to  nse  him 
than  this  little  brown  turkey  wing  you  have  onj* 

^*  Choose/'  said  he,  ''for  yourself,"  opening  his  fly-book,  at  the 
same  time.  The  very  first  leaf  held  a  big  silver  bodied  Wilkinson,, 
and  I  had  that  on  in  no  time.  Then  we  went  through  afitfmyard^ 
and  after  skirting  the  river  a  bit,  my  new  friend  presently  touched 
me  gently  on  the  arm,and  pointing  out  a  streamy  bit  under  the  opposite 
bank,  told  me  that  a  fish  or  two  always  lay  there,  and  that  he  him- 
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self  had  killed  a  nice  one  on  this  very  cast  last  season.  ^^  But  try 
you/'  he  continued.  *'  You  can  throw  that  fly  in  a  manner  I  cannot 
attempt,  and  so  luck  be  with  you." 

Pulling  plenty  of  line  off  the  winch,  I  mt  the  fl  v  wdl  under  the 
opposite  bjuik,  and  throwing  a  longish  line  Farlow's  lovely  rod  worked 
it  to  perfection.  About  the  third  or  fourth  cast  down,  I  noticed  a 
deep  curl  under  the  water  and  up  he  came,  giving  the  fly  .the  merest 
twitch  in  the  world.  A  rare  big  fellow  I  warrant,  but  he  played  a 
very  cunning  game,  and  so  far  is  safe.  Neither  would  he  have  it 
again,  so  that  all  the  satisfaction  I  had  was  in  knowing  that  he  was 
there,  and  that  I  had  risen  him  with  a  fly  of  my  own  choice.  I 
hope  with  all  my  heart  that  the  gentleman  whom  I  chose  to  dub 
^'  the  Major,"  hardly  knowing  whether  I  should  be  at  liberty  to 
publish  his  correct  name,  may  get  him,  and  that  he  may  prove  to  be 
as  big  as  I  think  he  is. 

When   I  rejoined  Tom,  I  found  him  fishing  in  a  very  likely- 
looking  lay-by,  and  he  had  just  lost  a  thumping  big  fish,  through  the 
rascal  running  him  among  some  sunken  tree-roots  the  moment  he 
felt  the  hook  prick.      He  was  smgularly  unlucky,  too^  throughout 
the  day,   for   although  one  of  the   best  pike   fishers  in   England 
he  lost  three  heavy  nsh  one  after  another,  and  no  man  would  have 
been  bold  enough  to  say  how.     As  for  me  I  got  something  like  five 
or  six,  but  they  all  ran  small,  and  Tom's  best  for  the  day  was  an  eight- 
pounder.     The  last  scene  of  the  1884  pike  season,  so  far  at  least  as 
Tom  and  I  are  concerned,  took  place  in  a  lovdy  dell  completely 
surrounded  by  high  banks  whose  sides  were  studded  with  primroses^ 
and  where  lovely  sweet  violets  peeped  timidly  out  from  the  springing 
herbage,  or  glanced  shyly  up  at  the  flaunting  yellow  jonquils  nodding 
their  heavy  heads  as  the  south  wind  coquetted  amongst  their  graceful 
oe'r-drooped  stems.  The  stream  shot  through  and  over  a  rocky  barrier 
in  the  river's  bed  with  sullen  plash  and  gurgle,  and  went  hasting 
down  under  a  deep  loamy  bank.     We  were  making  for  a  lay-by 
above,  and  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  bait,  a  big  roach,  fresh,  I 
had  drawn  him  gently  through  the  foamy  downfall  and  was  just  in 
the  act  of  lifting  him  over  the  ledge  of  rock.    Splash,  splash,  splash  I* 
echoed  something  behind  me,  and  at  the  same  instant  I  instinctively 
dropped  the  point  of  my  rod,  the  bait  was  swept  back,  and  some- 
things I  knew  not  what,  seized  it,  and  pulled  it  down  into  the  very 
thniat  of  the  run. 

"  What  was  that  ?  **  cried  Tom  turning  back. 
*^  Groodness  only  knows,''  I  answered.    ^*  Whatever  it  was  he's  got 
it  and  means  business  I  fancy.'* 

''No  pike,  I'll  warrant,"^  blurted  out  Tom,  staring  at  the  rod« 
^  No  pike,  my  boy.  I'll  tell  you  what  1*11  da  Bet  you  a  new  hat 
it's  a  salmon.** 

'^  I  think  it  is  too,  and  rather  hope  it  is  into  the  bargain,  that  I 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  it  up  to  the  Manor  House." 
''  He's  got  it,  hasn't  he  2  "  asked  Tom,  peering  at  the  rod's  point. 
"  Got  it,  yes,  look  here."    There  was  no  mistake  about  it,  for  he 
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pulled  at  the  rod  when  I  lifted  it,  as  who  should  say,  "  Hi  there,  you 
fellow  on  the  bank,  just  you  leave  me  alone,  will  you  ?  *' 

That  fish,  if  you  please,  lay  there  for  five-and-twcnty  minutes 
before  he  showed  by  his  movements  that  he  had  negotiated  that 
roach.  Then  he  shot  straight  across  the  rush  of  water,  and  in  five 
minutes  afterwards  lay  on  the  bank  confessed.  **  Well,"  cried  Tom, 
as  he  stooped  to  take  the  hook  out  of  a  four-pound  pike,  "  after 
that  the  Deluge." 

Le  roi  est  mort^  vive  le  rot !  The  coarse  fishing  season  is  over, 
and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  But  upon  the  very  morning  upon 
which  these  lines  see  the  light  of  day,  another  king  comes  to  the 
front  in  the  shape  of  the  magnificent  trout  of  the  Thames.  Many 
an  anxious  heart  has  throbbed  over  the  thought  that  this  very 
present  thrice  **  glorious  first "  may  find  his  name  enrolled  upon  that 
golden  scroll,  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  Great  Court  of  Waltonians, 
and  upon  the  names  of  which  all  successful  Thames  troutists  are 
emblazoned.  A  glorious  victory  to  kill  a  Thames  trout  1  By  my 
faith  it  is,  and  I  know  not  which  I  would  rather  choose,  upon  the 
question  v^hether  'cwas  nobler  to  get  that  big  Stour  salmon  on 
my  own  eighteen-footer  and  land  him,  or  kill  an  eight-pound  trout  on 
Nottingham  tackle.  I  think  I  should  incline  to  the  trout,  and  as 
my  last  words,  dear  Baily,  let  me  hope  that  neither  you  nor  me,  nor 
any  one  of  my  readers,  may  have  to  endure  ^'  the  stings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune,"  in  the  shape  of  hooking  "a  banger" — it  is 
slangy  I  know,  but  methinks  such  terms  are  dear  to  fishermen — 
and,  losing  him. 
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On  our  own  coasts  the  yachting  season  is  still  in  embryo,  but  the  forth- 
coming regatta  at  Nice  should  be  a  success  if  under  proper  management,  a 
condition  necessary  to  the  proper  fulfilment  of  all  engagements,  whether 
sporting  or  of  any  other  character.  The  Nice  Executive  have  unfortunately 
not  developed  an  especially  good  record  in  this  respect,  and  many  yacht- 
owners  who  turned  up  last  spring  will  this  season  be  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  Something  noteworthy  can  of  course  be  said  by  the  defence,  but 
altogether  the  feeling  is  a  strong  one,  that  practical  justice  was  scarcely  done 
last  season,  and  the  abstention  of  English  yachts  this  year  marks  the  senti- 
ment in  practical  fashion.  A  lawsuit  has  gone  on  for  some  time  with  regard 
to  the  last  fiasco,  and  whatever  be  the  outcome,  the  temptation  to  compete 
lot  the  offerings  of  the  Nice  Executive  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  enhanced. 
At  hom.e,  however,  matters  are  active  enough,  and  year  by  year  amateur 
hands  make  their  presence  and  their  possession  of  sailor-like  qualities  more 
and  more  felt  and  noticed  by  the  powers  that  be.  Corinthian  Clubs  are  to 
the  fore  all  round  the  coast,  and  the  last  accession  to  the  number  hails  from 
Ryde,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Y.C.,  a  society  which  has  for 
more  than  a  generation  aspired  to  rank  second  only  to  the  Squadron.  The 
amateur  branch  of  the  R.  V.Y.C.  bids  fair  to  make  the  rival  at  Portsmouth 
look  to  its  laurels,  whiph  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  increase  in  yachts  and 
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jaohting  becomes  of  but  little  practical  advantage  to  sport  anles^  it  develop 
a  commensurate  advance  in  the  numbers  of  owners  and  amateurs  capable  of 
doing  something  towards  the  management  of  a  vessel. 

Sackcloth  and  ashes  should  be  fashionable  wear  for  upholders  of  English 
professional  rowing  since  the  utter  collapse  of  Bubear  at  the  hands  of  Wallace 
Boss  on  the  10th  ultimo.    Opinions  were  pretty  fairly  divided  daring  the 
time  preceding  the  events  Bubear  being  slightly  favourite  at  firsts  while  the 
New  Bruxiswicker  had  the  call  at  the  start.    In  neither  case,  however,  was 
there  much  of  a  rush,  6  to  4  being  the  extreme  laid  on  either  man.    Those 
laugh  best  who  laugh  last,  and  the  result  showed  that  Roasites  had  every 
reason  for  their  confidence,  as  we  hinted  a  month  ago  in  alluding  to  the 
subject.    The  race  afforded  an  exciting  spectacle  up  to  Hammersmith,  Bubear, 
with  his  ten  seconds  start,  getting  fully  five  lengths  advantage  before  Ross 
was  despatched,  and  when  he  did  go  the  leader  held  his  own,  and,  indeed, 
increased  the  gap  for  half  a  mile  and  more,  apparently  pulling  with  the 
utmost  ease,  and  in  perfiDct  form,  while  Ross's  work  was  decidedly  clumsy- 
looking,  as  though  he  were  tugging  his  utmost,  and  for  the  moment  threw 
style  to  the  winds.    Apropos  of  winds,  Bubear  had  a  strong  turn  in  the  state 
of  the  weather  at  the  moment,  as  during  the  voyage  up-river  from  town 
everyone  kept  remarking  to  his  neighbour  how  rough  it  was,  and  that  this 
would  interfere  with  Bubear's  chance.     At  Putney,  however,  Boreas  and 
Company  seemed  to  have  been  specially  suppressed  by  the  admirers  of  still 
water,  as  the  river,  which  had  presented  a  decidedly  lumpy  surface  through- 
out  the  forenoon,  was  as  smooth  as  the  proverbial  and  imaginary  mill  pond, 
when  the  men  finally  got  alongside,  after  the  usual  idiotic,  prescriptive,  but 
time-honoured  delay  for  the  real  start,  which  of  course  took  place  consider- 
ably later  than  the  time  fixed  in  the  articles.    Up  to  Hammersmith,  or,  to 
those  who  are  wont  to  read  between  the  lines,  a  little  less,  the  struggle 
appeared  interesting ;  but  when,  opposite  Biffin's,  Ross  drew  level,  the  result 
was  9k  fait  accompli^  and  whether  the  long  one  led  by  two,  six,  sixteen,  or  any 
number  of  lengths  was  soon  manifestly  a  point  to  be  decided  solely  by  the 
pleasure  of  the  lengthy  individual  aforesaid.    His  performance  on  the  10th 
ultimo  was  undoubtedly  a  very  fine  one,  and,  as  we  said  a  month  ago,  in 
discussing  the  Bubear-Elliott  match,  the  only  pity  was  that  he  was  not  a  trifle 
more  pushed,  so  that  the  followers  of  the  race  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  his  real  best  performance  when  genuinely  extended.    Whether  his 
style  in  the  first  mile  be  ''  kid,"  or  simply  the  result  of  an  effort  to  get  his 
utmost  out  of  himself,  must  remain  an  unsolved  mystery ;  but  the  fact  that 
our  best  man  Bubear,  who  certainly  worked  excellently  well  according  to  his 
lights,  could  do  practically  nothing  at  all  on  level  terms  with  Wallace  Ross, 
serves  as  a  sad  comment  on  the  decline  of  English  sculling,  or,  may  be,  should 
draw  attention  to  the  immense  improvement  made  by  denizens  of  other 
lands.    This  is  forcibly  marked  by  the  fact  that  a  handicap  recently  pro- 
moted, in  which  Ross  was  set  to  give  the  best  Englishmen  fifteen  seconds 
and  others  still  further  starts,  to  row  from  Putney  to  Mortlake,  has  fallen 
through,  Ross  being  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  only  entry. 

The  siUy  season,  on  the  Thames  at  least,  is  most  pronounced  in  spring- 
time, when  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  the  human  race  congregate  at  Putney 
to  mob  the  University  crews,  and  criticise  their  style,  a  duty  for  which 
every  one  deems  himself  perfectly  qualified,  and  the  least  efficient  is  by  no 
means  the  most  reticent.  Cambridge  arrived  at  Putney  after  sojourning 
awhile  above  Readings  where  they  found  excellent  quarters  at  Tilehurst. 
The  Roebuck,  a  famous  landmark  for  rowing-men,  was  rebuilt  a  season  or 
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two  190,  mnd  now  o§&m  oooTeiiioDoes  eqmlKDg  anytinng  to  be  fiHmd  beiipeea 
Honfeymiid  Ozfixrd,  wlnle  the  sploidid  strstdi  of  water  xffiDfds  perfeot  oppor* 
tunities  for  oarsmen  in  trainings  and  the  Omtaha  during  their  stay  up-river 
oertainly  progreaeed  well,  both  ee  to  the  men%  health  end  improrement  in 
rowing,  fbr  whioh  then  wee  aaeureiMy  plenty  ef  hnhl  De^ite  the  wefl- 
meant  «ibrta  which  hsre  bean  made  to  dean  the  home  xmr  for  the  benefit 
of  light^hM  oamman,  ita  oondition  to^y  mmaina  imy  wneataafintory,  and 
a  decided  ooaknst  la  ni  oooe  fielt  by  men  ocming  intm  Hie  Qam  to  tho 
TliameBy  or  indeed  to  any  free^mnnii^  stream,  ao  that  the  aaflMiitiea  did 
wieeiy  in  tmnafarring  the  emwto  the  Mapledariiam  water  as  aeon  ae  poaaiUe. 
Mr.  Bhodee,  who  is  coaching  the  Oantaba,  has  made  haa  mark  in  mora  than 
one  facuidi  of  aport,  faaraig  derrioped  aa  geed  ffram  with  the  M.C.C  end 
other  (Cricketing  hamnniii,  aa  in  hia  day  for  tiie  bfakok  and  vad  of  Jeaoa^  and 
faia  'Viamifty  ganiemllyi  nader  hie  toition  the  crew  are  weilinatnwted,  and,  if 
eble  to  take  the  adme  given  tfaeaii,  ehoold  make  a  good  boat  lliere  is 
plenty  of  weight  and  power,  though  thna  ftr  the  rowing  haa  not  improved 
either  in  eaaentiain  or  ilniah  aa  much  as  it  mig^t  hare  done.  The  Qzonians 
again  availed  themeelveB  of  Ifr.  Hunrnersley's  hoepitaliiy,  and  their  work, 
done  recently  on  the  Bourne  End  and  Cookham  wetem,  ptogreaaed  fiuriy 
well,  though  th^  do  not  take  to  Oiuiy's  stroke  easily.  &li  improve- 
mciKt  if  alow  haa  keen  deoided,  and  the  men  get  throogh  a  vast  amount  of 
work.  Their  roaidoaeo  at  Putney  has  been  again  curtailed,  aa  they  found 
the  quiet  of  Quarry  Woods  and  Chevaden  more  congsnial  tfann  the  oonoen- 
tratedgape^aeed  which  flottrishea  on  the  tidal  shorea  of  Sumy.  The  coming 
week  will,  however,  no  doubt  do  mndi  to  in^rove  both  lots,  and  one  ms7 
oome  en  a  deal  mare  than  the  other ;  but  at  preeent  last  yearns  verdict  seems 
likely  to  be  repeated.  Then  the  result  was  seueational  to  a  degree,  and  must 
be  pot  to  the  credit  of  West%  hsad  aa  much  aa  hia  handa,  while  the  loeem 
wera  aiagolariy  nnlbrtnnate  in  their  stnAe  car,  who,  exoept  in  college  moss 
on  the  0am,  haa  never  shown  marked  afaahty.  The  betting  at  present  rules 
strongly  in  furoor  of  the  Isas  men,  on  whom  2  to  1  are  kid  freely,  bnt» 
wfthont  regard  to  the  result  of  the  moe  on  the  fith  instant^  we  ahdl  be  much 
surprised  if  eumy  of  the  piongpng  division  be  not  ^Md  to  get  out»  even  at  a 
loss,  between  now  and  the  momeat  of  starting  lor  the  aU-important  struggle* 
TbB  burning  question  of  amateur  qualification  is  now  exercising  the  inteUi- 
genee  of  our  brethren  aerom  St.  Oecrge'a  Channel,  and  at  a  meeting  h^d 
xecently  great  divei|^ce  of  opinion  waa  manifeated  as  to  the  poliey  of 
enforcii^  very  stringent  hmsts,  in  fiwt  of  aaaimilating  oonditiona  in  Ireland 
to  thoae  in  teoe  in  Ksgiend.  In  the  Green  Isle,  as  untd  recently  at  nearly 
all  sottth<«ountry  salt  water  regattas,  money  prises  were  as  much  the  rule  as 
the  exception  for  amateur  oonteats,  and  oompetitors  would  have  been  vastly 
incensed  at  the  suggestion  tiiat  any  action  of  theirs  had  imperilled  -their 
status  as  amateur.  Nowadays  there  is  a  distinct  understanding  on  the 
matter,  end  even  Bamngate,  fiaatinge,  and  Margate  oarsmen  are  beginning  to 
undemtand  the  very  reasonable  views  upon  which  the  Amsteur  Athletio 
Association  bases  its  seti<m.  Some  time  was  of  oourse  neceesary  to  instil 
this  comprehension  into  salt  water,  and  indeed  other  oarsmen ;  and  the 
Irish  malcontents  stand  only  in  the  position  occupied  a  eeason  or  so  ago  by 
many  of  our  provincial  sthletea.  In  sporting  aa  in  political  matters,  how- 
ever, some  Irish  authoixtiea  claim  an  exceptional  baris,  and  demand  that 
they  shall  be  permitted  to  do  things  impossible  to  the  English  contingent^ 
while  they  require  that  these  deviations  from  the  established  code  of  athletio 
morality  must  not  prejudice  a  claim  to  recognition  as  absolute  amateuni. 
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In  BMmy  paffis  of  IrelMid  the  rowing  fnierntiy  are  alleged  to  be  Boimpeen- 
QkHis,  thttb  if  Ike  monej  valae  of  priEes  did  aot  in  eonie  meature  reeompenae 
the  dab  for  ezpenaea  inoarved^  rowiog  would  be  impoeaible ;  and  it  ia  urged 
that  aa  the  elub»  and  not  indWidttal  membera  of  it,  take  the  money,  this 
departure  frem  the  atiiet  canona  ahoold  be  eondoned.  Saoh  pleas  are  not 
Iftely  to  earry  mveh  weight  over  here,  and  aa  the  qoeetton  of  diaqoalffyhig^ 
men  or  dnba  fsr  infringemeiit  of  the  aeeepted  ataadard  ia  likely  to  be  &«- 
qnenily  raiaed  in  the  fhtore,  it  behoves  Iriah  oaramen  who  may  wiah  to 
oompeto  in  iftn^mmA  to  be  oareful  that  neither  in  proprid  penond^  or  throngh 
other  mambem  of  their  own  aaioelationa,  they  ran  the  riak  of  diaqaaMcaition. 
The  matter  haa  been  done  to  death  and  thorooghly  threahed  oat.  There  ia 
nothing  asore  to  be  aaid  upon  the  aabject,  and  in  the  intereata  of  fiumesa  a. 
hard  and  &8t  Ime  moat  be  drawn,  entirely  prohibiting  aaytiiing  in  the  ahape 
of  a  money  priae,ihoagh  mercy  may  reasonably  be  ahown  by  not  making 
meh  etatatea  retroapeotiTe.  The  tendency  in  nearly  eveiy  brandi  of  sport 
for  ezoeptionally  good  men  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  it,  and  prao- 
tieally  mtke  their  living  ont  of  it,  haa  become  ao  important  a  &otor  in  things 
aa  they  sff«  to-day,  that  everything  likely  to  acoord  with  such  a  state  of 
aflhirs  most  be  rigidfy  barred,  and  the  A.  A. A.  have  done  well  in  adhering 
atreDuooaly  to  the  fottlment  of  their  own  edieta.  A  generation  ago,  when 
^ort  wafl  oonfined  to  80*oalled  swells  and  profeasionals,  one  of  the  former 
elaas  tho^ht  notiiing  of  a  matdi  for  ao  much  a  aide  ;  but  aince  the  fondneea 
for  variona  branchea  of  athletica  has  permeated  the  middle  and  lower  grades 
of  the  community,  and  the  distinction  between  amateur  and  professional 
becomes  at  timea  well  nigh  imperceptible,  it  is  of  the  eztremest  importance 
to  see  that  filthy  lucre  is  not  an  element  in  modem  contests.  When  Cap* 
tains  Astley  or  Machell  made  a  aporting  wager  to  walk,  run,  or  what  not,  for 
a  pony  or  a  hundred  a-side,  the  idea  of  their  losing  caste,  or  becoming  pro* 
fessionala  by  the  aot^  aaUwad  nobody^a  head ;  and  had  the  suggestion  been 
made  it  would  havo  carried  no  weighty  aa  these  men's  position  rested,  not  on 
an  amateur  qoaliftoation,  but  on  general  and  aocial  gronnda.  Kowad(^8^ 
however,  many  a  qualified  amateur  has  in  fact  little  or  no  social  or  general 
statos,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  great  majority  it  is  necessary  to  see  that 
all  condttiona  are  oomplied  with. 

After  all  the  gratitude  expressed  to  Mr.  Maokenzie  for  allowing  the  Henley 
oourae  to  be  straightened,  and  presumably  improved,  by  tbe  abolition  of 
Poplar  Point,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  any  change  ia  after  aQ  likely  to  bo 
made  in  the  dassioal  reach.  The  landowner's  conditions  are,  it  turns  out,  so 
severe  as  practically  to  render  the  proposed  alteration  not  feaaible ;  and  while 
lovers  of  Henley  and  its  time-honoured  associations  would  have  been  ready 
and  willing  to  put  their  handa  into  their  pockets,  and  with  good  effect,  in 
order  to  ameliorate  the  manifest  unfairness  of  the  course,  their  ardour  must 
inevitably  be  seriously  damped  should  a  notion  get  abroad  thab  the  local 
msgnate*8  concessions  result  in  his  own  advantage,  at  least  as  conspicuously 
as  in  that  of  competing  oarsmen.  The  affair  is  not  yet  absolutely  settled^ 
and,  the  wbh  being  fiither  to  the  thought,  we  may  be  allowed,  for  the  present 
at  least,  to  tmat  in  a  fit  solution  of  the  difficulty  being  found,  and  that  if  tho 
change  be,  after  due  trial  and  strict  examinatioo,  likely  to  result  in  benefit  to 
the  contending  oarsmen,  nothing  will  interfere  with  the  project  being  pro* 
perly  carried  out.  All  the  same  it  would  be  disappointing,  after  the  amount 
of  enthusiasm  which  has  been  attracted  to  the  subject,  to  find  that  the 
matter  "  had  dropped,"  as  the  verbiage  adopted  in  reporting  vestry  meetings 
hath  it.    Whether  tbe  change  be  effected  as  the  augury  says,  "  Now,  to« 
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morrow,  or  never/'  tbe  topio  eannot  but  be  an  interesting  one  to  loyers  of 
aquatios  for  many  seasona  to  oome  (at  any  rate  nntil  the  obange  be  effected), 
and  we  may  hope  that  something  will  ere  long  be  settled. 

"Honest  John,"  as  old  Phelps  has  generally  been  oalled  for  many  years, 
ia  now,  it  appears,  in  a  poor  way,  owing  to  a  variety  of  circomstanoes, 
amongst  which  the  practical  extinction  of  the  Folham  ferry  must  rank  pro- 
minently. Lots  of  old  rowing-men,  when  about  to  pay  a  halfpenny  toll  at 
Putney  Bridge,  were  wont  to  accept  old  John^s  offer  of  ''  Boat,  air,"  and  be 
ferried  across  to  the  Surrey  shore  by  the  veteran,  whose  honorarium  was 
nine  times  out  of  ten  considerably  in  excess  of  the  tariff  as  by  law  estab- 
lished. The  abolition  of  the  toll,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  river  being 
now  so  much  blocked  by  works  in  progress  for  the  new  bridge,  has  quite  put 
a  atop  to  the  ancient  order  of  things,  and  old  John  is  reported  to  be  hard  up, 
•SO  the  rowing  fraternity  of  Putney  have  been  unanimous  in  getting  up  a 
benefit  for  him,  which  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  football  match  between  the 
London  and  Thames  Rowing  Clubs  at  Putney,  on  the  2Dd  instant.  Plenty  of 
men  will  be  attracted  to  the  locality  about  that  time  to  stare  at  the  Uoiver- 
sity  competitors,  and  what  with  tickets  taken  by  folks  who  have  not  the 
least  notion  of  assisting  at  the  entertainment,  a  substantial  sum  ought  to  be 
realised  for  the  old  'un,  whose  kith  and  kin  are  still  to  the  fore  in  the  rowing 
world  of  the  Thames.  Amongst  the  young  men  la/amiUe  Phelps  can  show 
a  strong  and  respected  muster  on  the  Putney  tow*path,  and  the  father  of  the 
dan  is,  in  his  old  days,  well  worthy  of  support  at  the  hands  of  all  lovers  of 
Aquatics. 
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The  Invoice — *^  Fled  now  the  sullen  murmurs  of  the  north." 

Not  quite  yet,^'  come  gentle  spring,"  but  at  least  oome  the  spring  handicaps.  The 
billiard  tournaments  which,  with  the  perpetual  ablutions  of  Miss  Beckwith, 
have  sought  to  enliven  the  depressing  gloom  of  the  Royal  Aquariupi,  ren- 
dered, by  the  way,  a  little  brighter  by  the  Promenade  Concerts,  are  put 
by  for  another  twelvemonth.  Coursing,  with  the  decision  of  the  Waterloo 
Cup,  begins  to  languish.  The  hunting  man  with  no  rest  for  the  legs  of  his 
horses  is  aweary  of  good  runs.  A  few  cross-country  events — or  what  in  an 
age  of  artificial  courses  goes  for  them — ^have  served  as  incentives  to  an 
appetite  for  stronger  fare.  With  the  declining  days  of  February  we  began 
to  clear  the  ground  of  the  iitbru  of  winter  sport  to  prepare  for  "gentle 
spring  "  on  the  bleak  battle-grounds  of  Carholme  and  Amtree. 

It  has  been  dinned  into  us  by  many  persevering  pens  that  steeplechasiog  is 
'*  looking  up."  Hurdle-jumping  undoubtedly  is.  The  entries  and  fields  at 
Sandown,  Elempton,  and  Croydon  showed  us  a  host  of  flat  celebrities  eager  to 
gain  honours  on  pastures  new.  But  what  has  thb  to  do  with  steeplechasiog  i 
except,  indeed,  that  knocking  down  hurdles  may  be  considered  a  step 
towards  the  nobler  sport.  Shall  we  ever  see  the  steeplechasers  of  a  few 
years  since  again  ?  We  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  Lottery,  GaylaJ,  Abd-el- 
J^ader,  or  such  antiques ;  but  we  thoidd  like  to  see  another  Colonel,  an 
Emperor  or  two,  and  one  more  "  Little  Lamb."  Then  should  we  believe 
in  that  "  looking  up  "  delusion  of  some  of  our  friends.  It  is  certainly  curious 
how  the  taste  for  cross-country  sport  seemed  to  die  out  within  the  last 
decade.     That  the  frightful  rowdyism,  rapine  and  robbery  at  steeplechare 
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meetings  on  what  was  called  *'  the  Metropolitan  ctrcoit "  had  much  to  do 
with  it,  is  beyond  dbpute.  Good  and  honourable  sernce  as  the  G.N.H.  did 
in  its  early  years,  and  promising  as  were  the  prospects  of  the  sport  about  the 
time  of  Burton  Lazarus,  Wetherby  and  Bedford — ^three  of  the  best  meetings 
that  we  remember — it  was  but  a  transcient  gleam,  and  we  cannot  recall  with 
satisfaction  any  other.  True,  we  got  rid  of  the  ''  Metropoliun  circuit ; "  the 
rowdyism  and  rascality  of  Kingsbury,  Streatham  and  Bromley  ceased  to 
exist  Bnt  their  demise  did  not  quite  kill  the  evil  The  peculiar  genius  of 
Captain  Armstrong  was  not  confined  to  the  Metropolitan  circuit.  He  did 
not  giye  up  to  a  party  (Kingsbury  and  Co.)  what  was  meant  for  mankind, 
and  that  gallant  officer  cropped  up  again  all  over  the  country,  shook  his  fist 
in  the  face  of  the  authorities,  and  had  generally  a  real  high  time.  Now  and 
then  some  more  than  usual  audacious  pull  brought  him  to  grief,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  time.  It  was  hinted  that  he  had  friends  at  court,  and  we  really 
think  he  must  have  had,  for  if  his  offences  were  not  condoned,  hb  punish- 
ments were  lenient.  One  of  the  last  sentences  past  on  an  offender  of  the 
Armstrong  class  by  the  late  G.N.H.  Committee,  did  not  err  on  the  score  of 
severity.  Let  as  hope  that  under  a  new  regime  we  may  not  so  of^  meet 
Captain  Armstrong.  To  suppose  that  he  is  defunct  would  be,  we  fear,  too 
great  a  strain  on  the  most  steadfast  creadulity. 

But  though  "  The  King  is  dead,"  we  can  cry  "  Long  live  the  King.'' 
The  Committee  of  the  G.N.H.  has  been  reconstituted.  It  seems  to  have  more 
cohesion  about  it  now,  and  there  have  been  some  notable  additions  to  the  list 
of  members  taken  from  that  class  which,  on  the  inauguration  of  the  G.N.H 
in  the  early  days  above  referred  to,  was  considered  to  be  its  backbone. 
Among  the  new  members  will  be  found  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  Lord 
^olvcrton.  Lord  Wilton,  Hon.  F.  C.  Morgan,  and  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 
No  better  men  could  have  been  selected.  Masters  of  hounds,  more  attached 
probably  all  of  them  to  cross-country  sport  than  on  the  flat,  they  have  a 
peculiar  right  to  sit  at  the  council  board  of  the  G.N.H.  They  and  their 
brother  members  will  only  be  actuated  by  one  feeling,  the  promotion  and 
proper  ordering  of  the  sport  within  their  province.  That  they  may  make 
niistakes  b  probable;  that  they  will  adhere  to  them  with  a  blina  obstmacy  is 
impossible.  That  there  are  differences  of  opinion  among  them  recent  debates 
in  oar  cross-country  Parliament  have  already  shown.  The  question  which 
we  called  **  a  burning  one  "  in  the  '^  Van  "  for  March,  still  continues  to  burn. 
The  measure  of  the  so-called  ^'open  ditch,"  its  breadth  and  depth,  has  not 
y^  been  accurately  uken.  Sound  as  is  the  principle  of  the  obsude  in 
question,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  have  been  mistakes  in  the  manufactory 
^  it  both  at  Kempton  and  Sandown.  Perhaps  these  mistakes  are  inherent 
on  courses  so  purely  artificial  as  the  two  we  have  mentioned.  We  cannot 
of  course  reproduce  in  a  park  in  which  a  sod  has  not  been  turned  within  the 
Biemory  of  man,  the  hedge  and  ditch  of  the  country  side,  but  surely  we  may 
approach  nearer  to  the  real  thing  than  some  of  the  imitations  we  have 
i^y  seen.  There  would  be  an  objection  perhaps  on  the  part  of  the 
directors  both  at  Kempton  and  Sandown  to  spoil  the  trim  appearance  of  their 
fences  or  break  up  their  smooth  turf  under  the  ministrations  of  the  old 
hedgerand  ditcher.  We  do  not  see  the  objection,  supposing  it  exists,  has  any 
force,  nor  do  we  see  the  impossilnlity  of  making  a  real  hedge  and  ditch,  or  at 
all  events  something  more  approaching  reality  than  some  ^*  the  Army  "  made 
acquaintance  with  in  the  begining  of  the  month  at  Sandown  Park.  There  is 
A  movement  on  foot,  chiefly  emanating  from  the  commanding  officers  of 
Kgiments,  to  get  the  vemue  ot  the  Grand  Military  a  moveable  fixture,  and  we 
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must  say  it  is  a  moftmciit  with  which  we  sympathise.  It  was  never  ti 
io  the  early  days  of  the  Sddiers'  Meettog  that  it  should  be  a  fixtufe  in  oae 
spoty  and  without  the  slightest  desire  to  detract  fron  the  many  advantays  of 
Sandown,  we  think  the  authorities  would  be  bet  consulting,  the  socnetti  from 
a  sporting  point  of  Tiew,  of  their  meetings  by  going  further  afidd*  Tbdr 
are  two  or  thnee  capital  courses  within  easy  dbtaace  of  London  aad 
Aldershot,  some  of  them  more  central  indeed  for  regiments  quaitered  in  the 
north  than  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  There  b  an  exoellint 
course  at  Derby,  the  one  at  Rugby  needs  no  meDtioning;  there  is  the 
Aylesbury  course,  smosing  the  soldiers  could  get  it,  second  to  none,  aod  a 
great  way  the  superior  to  most,  and  there  is  a  yery  good  ODe  indeed  at 
Aldershot.  We  hare  heard  it  mentioned  as  an  objection  to  one  or  two  of 
these  {^aoes  that  there  is  no  place  or  accommodation  for  ladies*  ''  ThegsUcry  "* 
forms  a  great  paint  in  a  Grand  Military,  we  koow^  but  in  the  old  days  on  that 
Rugby  ooune  when  sonw  of  our  best  hones  and  best  men  mn  and  won  their 
spurs,  all  the  blue  blood  of  Warwickshire,  Leicestershire  aad  Nortbam^tofrj 
shire  dune  to  the  trysting»and  there  was  no  talk  about  "  accomaedation.'' 
The  hill-side  was  covered  with  carriages,  aad  no  weather,  not  eren  the  Tery 
worst,  kept  the  women  away*  What  was  done  then  can  be  done  now. 
True,  Sandown,  Kempton  and  Four  Oaks  have  made  us  ratbcr  rsciDg 
sybarites,  and  we  require,  some  of  us,  hot  luncheons,  fair  and  obligii^  card 
sellers,  iaufuaiitWy  and  the  band  of  the  Guards.  Well»  we  fear  we  shall  not 
get  all  these  tfaiap  at  Derby  or  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  but  we  should,  we 
▼erily  believe,  see  some  grand  sport  (that  is,  unless  the  old  spirit  has  died  oat, 
which  we  refuse  to  believe) ;  we  should  not  hear  much  about  open  ditches^  aod 
there  would  perhaps  be  fewer  falls.  We  will  look  forward  with  hope  to 
meeting  our  soldier  friends  further  afidd  next  year. 

But  here  we  are  talking  of  the  future,  fox^getful  that  we  have  told  no  tale 
of  the  past.  The  Grand  Military,  then,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  the  past 
month  at  Sandown  Park,  was  a  very  good  meeting,  a  suocess  from  every 
point  of  view,  whether  taken  from  the  sight  of  sport,  of  big  crowds,  of 
beauty,  rank  and  fhshion^  or  fiom  the  more  commonplace,,  but  neocsBary, 
sight  of  money.  The  S.W.R,»  must  have  made  a  good  thing  of  the  two 
days,  for  they  took  about  fifteen  hundred  in  the  Members'  Specials  on  each 
day,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  public.  But  then,  the  S«W.  is  so  used  to 
msUting  money  out  of  raciog  people  that  we  don't  sup|>ose  they  thought  much 
of  that.  Indeed,  we  have  heard  that  racing—even  Ascot — bores  them  very 
much,  aod  disamnges  their  i^aas.  We  fed  sure  that  our  readers  will  much 
sympathise  with  the  poor  S.W.  in  their  affliction.  We  should  have  though^ 
certainly  that  fifteen  shillings  to  Ascot  and  back  would  have  tempered  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  but  we  have  it  on  undoubted  authority  that  they 
would  rather  have  racing  men's  room  than  their  company^  Racing  meOi  ^f 
the  way,  have  sometimes  reciprocated  that  feeling,  say  in  a  Kempton  or 
Sandown  special ;  but  we  will  not  pursue  the  sulijea  further.  The  lawn  at 
Sandown  looked  brilliant  on  the  opening  day,  when  the  many  compoo^^ 
rarts  of  that  curious  microcosm  that  we  call  "  Society  "  were  spread  thcreoa. 
The  Prince^  the  other  Prince,  he  of  Saixe  Weimar,  gallant  generals  ^ 
sufF-officers,  husbands  with  handsome  wives,  wives  with  haadsome  husbaa^i^ 
not,  perhapB,.  their  entn,  budding  maidens  and  a.  maiuxe  virginity  wece  all 
there  mingled  with  the  usual  mixed  assemblages  we  aie  apt  to  meet  on  the 
»  Esher  sIofMS."  The  demand  for  kdiea'  tickets  had  been  in  excess  of 
supply,  so  it  was  said,  and  how  such  a  multitode  was  to  be  fed  severely 
taxied  the.  resounea  of  Messa.  Bertam  and  Rohertik    The  Aim^  OMI^  ^ 
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the  rescney  faoweren  There  were  the  coaches  of  the.  ^d  Hussars  and.  th« 
5tfa  LancerS)  whiie  of  private  drags  there  were  those  of  Mr.  Carter  Wood^ 
Captain  Hargreaves,  Mr,  Waher  ShooJbred^  the  Badminton  Club,  Sir  Lionel 
Darrel]^  the  hospitable  omnibiB  of  Mr.  Mackwoith  Praed,  and  many  others* 
While  the  Selling  Steeplechase  (a  match  between  two  horses  in  the  samestaUe) 
was  being  ran  it  was  the  busiest  hour,  when  the  other  side  of  the  course  bora 
a  faint  resemblance  to  Ascot  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  oa  a  June 
afternoon.  There  was  a.  good  deal  of  beauty,  but  that  there  always  is  at  a 
Grand  Military,  and  we  thtnk  we  hare  seeik  as  fair  a  show,  in  days  that  are 
not  so  yery  old,  on  that  hill-side  near  Rugby,  from  which  we  looked  over 
the  cream  of  the  Pytchley  up  to  Crich  Gorse.  The  beauty  of  Warwiok- 
shire  and  one  or  two  adjoining  counties  was  found  there,  and  it  was  very. 
hard  to  beat,  we  can  tell  our  readers,  in  case  they  are  ignorant  of  the  fact*. 
Those  were  the  days  when  Captain  Coventry,  as  be  was  then  called,  woa^ 
on  the  back  of  his  mare,  and  young  Mr.  Pritchard  Rayner  was  on  the 
back  of  Juryman*  Captain  TowncJey,  too,  had  not  given  up  riding  then, 
and  there  were  battles  of  giants  over  that  grand  course.  "  Why  don't  they 
do  it  now  ?"  Has  the  old  sport  died  out  ?  But  again  we  are  wandering 
ioto  a  dead  past,  forgetful  of  the  jmresent. 

Well,  the  Prince  did  not  run  The  Scot,  with  which  most  people  imagined 
H.R.H.  intended  to  win  the  Gold  Cup.  He  was  kept  for  higher  game- 
As  King  Archibong  fdl,  we  cannot  accept  Lam's  win  as  true  running,  hati 
still,  as  he  beat  Quadroon  very  easily,  and  Scorn  and  Radetzky  were  a  long, 
way  in  the  rear,  we  presume  Uiat  Laira  is  better  than  we  think.  We  most 
coDgratnUte  Mr.  Murdoch,  who  rode  him,  and  that  sporting  regiment,  the 
Royal  Dragoons,  oa  having  such  a  pronistng  rider  among  theroi  There 
were  nnny  falls,  and  Vagrant^  who  was  a  great  fancy  of  many  people^ 
was  one  of  the  fallers*.  The  winner  was  quietly  backed  by  people  who  koew^ 
sdxrat  him,  but  sttU  there  was  not  very  much  woo,  and  much  more  was  lost; 
It  wa»  dt  bookmakers'  Grand  Military,  the  sole  blot  on  two  happy  day& 
The  Light- Weight  Steeplechase  was  all  wrong.  Barbie  fell  at  the  second, 
open  ditch  and  broke  her  back,  and  Anderton,  who  would  probably  hftve^ 
won  the  first  race  of  the  day,  the  MOitary  Hurdle,  if  he  had  not  run  out  aa 
the  last  turn,  actually  oantered  home  here  almost  unbacked.  Captain  Fisher 
kept  him  straight'  on  his  <  second  journey,  and  he  squandered  Meretic  and 
Hay  Fever,  w^  were  equal  favourites  Captain  Lee-Barber,  who  oa  the 
back  of  the  second  was  dead  oat  of  luck  daring  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Coventry  and  the  Hon.  Gb  Lamblon,  were  among  the  most  successfid  of  onr 
cnck  jockeys. 

The  second  was  like  untn  it,  bar  the  weather,  which  wa»  rather 
abominable.  We  cannot  say  there  W8»  anything  very  noteworthy  about  the 
sport,  except  that  it  was  still  disastrous  to  backers.  Some  of  the  favourites 
were  so-  made,  we  canaot.  help  thanking,  without  due  forethoi^t^  as,  for 
tnstanoe^  taking  11  to  4  about  Radetzky  for  the  Light- Weight  Military. 
The  horee  is  a  well-known  roarer,  and  though  the  field  was  a  poor  and  snsdl 
one,  as  was  shown  by  bookmakers  at  one  time  offering  3  to  I,  we  certainly 
would  much  rather  have  backed  Theodora  at  the  price,  ^dark"  as  she 
oomparatively  was,  scemg  she  had  not  been  out  since  she  ran  second,  to 
Pmdhomme  at  Kempton  last  year.  Radetzky 's  infirmity  stopped  him-  is 
the  last  qnaoter  of  a  mile,  and  though  he  struggled  on  gamely  the  mare  won. 
easily.  Captain  Lee-Barber,  who  had  had  a  run  of  ilUluck  in  seconds-  anA 
thirds,  scored  a  win  with  Lesseps  in  the  Selling.  Steeplechase,  a  4  to  X. 
dnooe^  the  &vourite  being  the  roguiab  Roscrea  (another nurtake),  who-WK 
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beaten  easily.  We  don't  see  anyone  was  to  blame  for  not  backing  Percy  for 
the  Hunt  Cup,  seeing  that  Tambourine  beat  him  easily  on  the  first  day. 
However,  Red  Hussar  and  Sustainer  cut  up  Tery  badly,  and  two  or  three 
falls  left  Percy  with  only  Tramp  to  dispose  of,  which  he  did  very  easily. 
The  only  fiiTOurite  that  won  was  Claribel,  who  banked  eren  money  for 
Lord  Lurgan  in  the  Veteran  Stakes ;  and  so  good-bye  to  the  Grand  Military 
for  another  year,  when  we  hope  to  meet  them  on  other  fields. 

By  the  way,  we  may  note  here  a  letter  from  Sir  George  Chetwynd  which 
appeared  recently  in  The  Sportsman^  as  bearing  out  some  remarks  of  ours,  in 
this  and  the  last  ^'  Van,**  on  the  subject  of  the  open  ditch.  Sir  George  does 
not  object  to  the  obstacle  in  question,  as  of  course  no  hunting  man  would. 
He  takes  exception  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  made,  and  notes  what  we 
called  attention  to  in  the  March  number  of  '  Baily,'  that  the  fault  of  their 
construction  lies  in  their  not  being  sloped  enough.  We  do  hope  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  G.  N.  H.  will  direct  Mr.  Pickerell  to  especially  see  to  this. 
We  repeat  we  want  as  near  an  approach  to  the  hedge  and  ditch  of  the 
countryside  as  the  artificial  nature  of  the  ground  of  so  many  of  our  courses 
will  allow.  The  proper  making  of  these  fences  may  be  difficult  perhaps,  but 
the  difficulty  cannot  be  insurmountable.  Sir  Georee  wants  a  double  substi- 
tuted for  the  open  ditch.  Let  there  be  a  double  with  the  ditch  by  all 
means,  but  don't  abolish  the  latter.  Sir  George  Chetwynd's  letter  is  worth 
reading,  and  some  suggestions  he  makes  on  improying  the  breed  of  hunters 
are  deserving  of  attention  from  the  Government. 

The  Sportsman's  Exhibition  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  course  claimed  a 
visit,  though  we  cannot  say  we  saw  anything  novel  there;  nor  was  the  show 
at  all  improved  on  the  bazaar  features  of  last  and  previous  years.  That  it 
was  a  success  for  its  promoters,  speaking  financially,  there  is  little  doubt,  for 
we  were  assured  that  the  attendance  for  the  ten  days  it  was  opened  was  in 
excess  of  any  other  record.  There  was,  of  course,  much  to  interest  the 
sportsman,  whether  he  was  a  hunting  man,  a  gunner,  a  fisherman,  or  a  devotee 
of  cricket  or  lawn  tennb ;  but  as  we  had  seen  most  of  the  exhibits  before^ 
from  Shanks's  coaches  to  cherry  brandy  and  old  Scotch,  some  of  the  interest 
flagged.  It  was  a  pretty  show,  no  doubt,  and  the  coaches  and  carriages,  of 
every  description,  were  in  excess  of  anything  we  had  previously  seen  ;  but 
then  as  by  walking  down  Long  Acre  we  could  have  inspected  most  of  them 
without  the  cost  of  the  cab  fare  to  Islington,  we  failed  to  see  the  attraction 
here.  The  gunmakers  had  not  done  as  much  for  the  Exhibition  as  the 
eoachmakers,  and  in  the  angling  department  there  was  very  little  to  see. 
Saddlery  and  harness  inade  a  fair  show,  and  of  course  there  was  a  variety  or 
two  of  the  safety  bar.  Foremost  among  them,  or  rather  the  most  novel,  was 
one^  the  invenuon  of  Messrs.  Champion  and  Wilton,  of  Oxford  Street, 
showing  a  lady's  saddle  with  one  fitted.  It  b  such  an  exceedingly  elaborate 
invention  that  we  despair  of  making  our  readers  comprehend  its  advantages 
by  any  description  we  could  give.  We  heard  good  accounts  of  it  from  one 
or  two  friends  of  ours  who  had  tried  it,  and  the  object  attained,  namely,  the 
freeing  the  feet  from  the  stirrup,  was  easily  done,  though  the  machinery  by 
which  it  was  effected  was  coniplex.  Garden  aud  Son,  of  Piccadilly,  also 
showed  an  ^  Absolute  Safety  Saddle  Bar,"  but  we  missed  Mr.  Spence,  from 
Richmond,  whose  safety  bar  we  remember  last  year  received  much  commen- 
dation from  Lord  Zetland,  Sir  George  Wombwell,  and  other  hunting  men. 
With  all  things  pertaining  to  the  clothing  of  sportsmen,  from  the  crowns  of 
their  heads  to  the  soles  of  their  boots,  the  Hall  was  well  furnished.  Mr. 
Heath,  of  Oxford  Street,  takes  care  of  our  heads ;  our  old  acquaintances, 
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Sparkes,  Hall,  and  Co.,  of  Regent  Street^  a  firm  so  well  and  fayourably 
known  to  most  men,  furnish  all  sorts  of  waterproof  boots  and  shoes; 
Cording,  Faulkner,  Anderson,  and  others,  are  ready  to  proyide  us  with  all 
kinds  of  leggings,  fishing  stockings,  00 its,  and  gaiters ;  while  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  useful  exhibits  pertaining  to  dress  was  the  Portable  Trousers 
Stretcher  of  John  Hamilton  and  Co.,  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  It  is 
very  simple,  and  takes  up  no  room  in  a  bag  or  portmanteau ;  cheap,  too, 
which  18  not  the  least  of  its  recommendations.  Smalpage  and  Son,  of 
Maddox,  hare  their  usual  good  show  of  overcoats,  both  for  driving  and 
shooting,  and  the  firm  keeps  up  its  high  reputation  for  invention.  By  the 
way,  among  the  guns  we  were  nearly  forgetting  Mr.  Greener,  of  Birming- 
ham, who  exhibited  a  new  safety-bolt,  which  excited  much  attention,  and 
was  generally  approved  by  the  cognoscenti.  His  hammerless  guns  are  well 
known,  and  we  need  only  refer  our  readers  to  '  The  Gun  and  its  Develop- 
ment,' a  work  noticed  by  us  in  the  last  **  Van,*'  for  much  information,  not 
only  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Greener's  own  hands,  but  on  everything  connected 
with  the  weapon  of  which  it  treats.  Among  the  miscellanea  of  the  Hall  we 
came  upon  the  ^  Corrugated  Vulcanized  Indiarubber,"  which  we  have  before 
noticed  in  these  pages,  when  we  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  its  inventor,  Mr.  David  Gaussen,  at  Newmarket  a  year  or  two  ago.  It 
was  at  that  time  coming  much  into  use  for  the  padding  and  flooring  of  rail- 
way horse-boxes.  The  absence  of  all  jar  and  humping  recommended  itself 
strongly  to  many  Newmarket  trainers,  and  the  only  difficulty  was  getting  the 
various  railway  companies  to  adopt  it.  Since  then  it  has  been  used  in 
carriages  of  various  kinds,  a  square  of  the  indiarubber  being  cut  to  the  size 
of  a  cushion  and  placed  under  it.  Mr.  Gaussen  then  turned  his  attention  to 
saddles,  and  conceived  the  idea  that  an  indiarubber  lining,  especially  to 
hunters,  would  be  a  relief  to  the  horse,  prevent  sore  backs,  and  be  a  comfort 
also  to  the  rider.  As  Mr.  Gaussen  hunts  with  the  Vale  of  White  Horse, 
he  has  called  his  invention  the  "  V.  W.  H.  Patent  Corrugated  Indiarubber," 
and  he  has  received  many  letters  from  hunting  men  expressing  high  approval 
of  the  same.  It  is  applicable  also  to  harness  collars  and  pads.  It  keeps 
back  and  neck  cool,  and  to  delicate  skinned  horses  it  must  be  a  boon. 

What  else  was  there  ?  Everything  that  man  could  possibly  desire,  from 
the  best  Burroughes  and  Watts  that  money  could  buy  down  to  '*  Thi  Six 
Royal  Liqueurs "  (whatever  they  may  be)  of  Mr.  Henry  Churchman,  of 
Horsham,  Sussex ;  marquees  and  magic  lanterns,  decoy-duck  and  dumb-bells, 
photographs  and  pheasant-food  (among  the  latter  an  aromatic  Spanish  meal, 
exhibited  by  Chamberlain  and  Smith,  of  Norwich,  highly  commended), 
bugles  and  blacking — there  was  nothing  that  did  not  find  a  place  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall.  By  the  way,  the  beautiful  Canadian  canoes  shown  by 
J*  C.  Cording  and  Co.  of  Air  Street,  Piccadilly,  again  excited  much  atten- 
tion. Some  of  the  woods,  cedar,  butternut,  &c.,  were  very  pretty,  and 
among  the  paddles  there  was  even  greater  variety.  No  sportsman  need  have 
gone  empty  away ;  the  only  thing  was  the  lack  of  novelty.  But  now  for 
the  carriages. 

So  far  as  these  are  concerned  it  b  a  pity  that  the  managers  of  the 
Sportsman's  Exhibition  did  not  adopt  the  plan  pursued  at  Parb  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  International  Exhibition.  There  an  expert  dedded 
whether  a  vehicle  proposed  for  exhibition  was  or  was  not  up  to  a  certain 
standard  of  excellence,  and  in  thb  way  an  indifferent  class  were  kept  out. 
Of  course  the  conditions  are  very  dinerent  here,  and  the  "  trade  have 
to  be  consulted.    And  again,  the  ^' trade"  have  it  all  the  more  their  own 
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way,  iDasmuch  as  the  positioD  of  the  Hall  dees  not  attnet  sightseers  to  the 
same  extent  as  to  displajps  of  the  mighty  character  of  the  Hone  and  Smith- 
field  shows.     As  a  part  of  our  argomciit  in  kvoiir  of  employing  an  enpert, 
look  at  this  Tery  exhibition !     For  theioye  of  the  sportsman,  who,  if  young, 
we  want  to  educate^  we  ought  not  to  haie  had  to  compUio  of  the  absesce  of 
a  single  example  of  the  honest  old  mail  phaeton.    The  year  before  last 
Shanks  gave  us  one,  and  a  beauty  it  was,  but  this^ear  they  confined  them- 
aelres  to  two  drags,  a  landau,  and  a  C  4}iring  victona.     Of  these  the  smialler 
and  lighter  of  the  two  drags,  said  to  wc^h  under  ]8  cwt^  was  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  what  the  true  lines  of  a  coach  should  be,  and  of  the  use  of  «teel 
in  reducing  weight.     Of  the  carriages  that  Thrupp  and  Maberly  sent  we 
were  most  struck  by  the  perficct  and  graceful  iiiies  of  their  four-horse 
omnibus.    Maythom  of  Biggleswade,  whose  adnurable  brougham  we  noticed 
last  year,  had  amoog  his  exhibits  a  capital  hooded  gig  on  C  springs,  to 
which  they  sometimes  attach  a  Coot-board  for  a  servant  whoi  they  send  one 
to  India.     The  cross-spring  at  the  back  should  render  knee  motion  the  great 
objection  to  mo^  two*wbeeled  Yehides — an  impossibilttj.     Ventham    of 
Leatherhead  is  well  known  to  many  as  builder  for  the  lamented  William 
Cooper.    He  exhibited  a  coach  and  a  waggonette-brake.     The  latter  was 
fitted  with  a  new-fashioned  brake  workable  by  the  action  of  the  horses  or 
tlie  hand.     Were  it  possible  to  apply  this  principle  to  brakes  acting  on  the 
tyres  of  hind  wheels  m  the  usual  place,  we  might  be  disposed  to  giye  some 
space  to  a  description  of  it,  but,  pkced  4b  this  was  in  .front  of  the  front 
wheels,  we  are  obliged  to  regard  it  as  out  of  court.    A  good  practical  ▼ehide 
was  Gold's  lilaochater  dog-cart.    Bligh  and  Son  of  Ramsgate  gave  us  their 
Siamese  phaeton,  a  very  lueful  country  carriage,  aad  not  without  elegance. 
Something  of  the  :sanie  charaoier  is  the  Hungarian  car  exhibited  by  Mason 
oTKiagsiand.    In  one  of  the  dsags  exhibited  by  Whitlock  of  Kensington, 
the  builder  has  cut  through  the  rocker  below  the  door  dn  order  to  obtain 
a  greater  lock  round.     Some  years  ago  Laurie  and  Mamer  tried  the  same 
thing,  and  by  pbctng  their  front  wheels  more  fomvard  were  enabled  to  cut 
in  under  the  front  boot,  which  was  at  least  less  unsightly.     But  all  these 
attempts  to  get  a  greater  lock  round  are  made  by  those  who  ignore  the  fact 
that  coaches  are  made  to  run  from  a  point  to  a  point,  and  not  to  be  turning 
here  and  there.     Whitlock's  club  drag  was  made  on  the  old  lines,  for  which 
we  have  before  now  praised  the  builder.     Keen  and  Heath  of  Famham 
offered  a  new*  slide  seat  for  dog-cacts,  and  as  baUnoe  is  everything  we  can 
very  confidently  draw  atteatioo  to  the  very  simple  method  by  which  they 
attain  this.     Being  near  Aldershot  our  military  readers  can  ^o  and  examine 
this  for  themseWes.      Although  not  in  the  catalQgue,  Mr.  Mortimer  (of 
brake  renown)  exhibited  at  Messie.  Atkinson  and   Philipson's  stand  a 
beautiful  little  model  of  a  brougham  made  by  himself.     Besides  the  fittings 
of  hb  brake,  this  model  had  tiny  electric  lamps,  which  we  hope  may  form 
the  basb  for  introducing  to  the  trade  some  practical  electric  lamp,  the  battery 
for  which  might  easily  be  fitted  beneath  the  seat.    Messrs.  Atkinson  and 
Fhilipson  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  limited  their  exhibit  to  a  sporting  wag- 
gonette, a  Tilbury  gig,  and  some  hamess,  but  the  work  in  all  was  good  and 
noteworthy.    Morgan  and  Ca  of  Long  Acre  had  two  or  three  landaus,  one 
a  miniature  size,  suittble  for  one  hone  and  a  hilly  country,  that  seemed  to 
ns  as  perfect  as  it  couki  be.    Several  broughams,  turned  out  in  this  firm's 
well-known  admirable  style,  were  also  exhibited.     Thev  were  fitted  up 
with  electric  bells  and   all   the  latest  improvements.     Henry  Smith   of 
JMorthampton  gave  ns  a  very  prsC^  Jittle  Unthie  cart  huqg  on  C  (priogs^ 
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aad    BdEoniB  oi  Nomridi   an    iipproTcd    Lofne   car«  agaioit  wh^  we 
phoed  a  whke  mark  in  our  catalc^ue.     Howes,  alao  of  Norwidi,  should 
not  be  passed  oyer,  nor  Hamshaw  «f  WimUedeo,  altkmgh  space  does 
not  permit  us  to  deal  at  length  with  their  exhibits;   hut  the  easy  cart 
of  the  latter   should    he  a  luefnl  country  cart,  If  care  he  taken  that 
the  ffOBt   neat  is  easily  nMTable,  because  the  diqiositton  of  persons  or 
^^^VS^S^  ^  ^^  ^^^  P*^  ^^  much  affect  the  balance.    Brainshy  of  Peter- 
bomngh  pwsentod  what  they  call  a  "  Polo  Curricle  Cart/'  possibly  with  a 
view  to  attract  the  public  by  a  new  name,  but  as  we  are  slaves  to  accuracy  it 
may  be  as  -well  to  point  out  tiiat  the  harness  fittings  w«re  those  of  a  cape 
cart,  and  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  curnde  and  cape  harnessing 
grevtly  in  Cvrour  of  the  latter.    In  our  opinion  Meaars.  JBrainsby  rather 
injured -their  own  interest  in  giving  to  their  cart  a  name  not  strictly  appli- 
cable.    Tke  Bristol  Waggon  Worlu  Company  exhibited  one  of  their  well- 
known  taping  carts,  one  of  the  most  admiraiUe  adjuncts  to  a  small  country 
estahUshnaent  away  from  a  railway,  where  gravel  or  bay  may  have  to  be 
wheeled  ope  day,  aad  goods  fetched  from  the  station  the  next ;  a  cart  that 
at  a  push  the  owner  can  use  to  drive  himself  over  to  meet  a  tnio.     In 
making  an  analysis  of  the  ooach^buildiqg  trade  who  have  eshthtted,  we  find 
that  there  were  twenty  conntry  firms,  four  who  have  beanches  in  town  and 
country  against  fifteen  purely  town  builders.    If  we  recollect  the  proportion 
last  year  was  pretty  much  the  same.     We  presume  that  the  tax  on  two- 
wheeled  Tehicles  being  lighter  is  d^  cause  of  the  increased  proportion  of  this 
cLbs  now  used  throughout  the  country,  and  a  consequent  disposition  to 
submit   to    the  public  the  varied  forms  wluch  such  a  vehicle  may  take. 
Hanaoms   seem  m  greater  favour  than  ever  with  the  public  of  large  towns^ 
and  Foideor's  exhibit  at  this  show  was  very  good.     One  of  them  was  fitted 
wii^  the  Oarmont  india*-ruhber  tyres  which  appear  to  be  durable.    That  the 
passcQfer  gains  in  comfort  b  certain,  but  does  the  vehtde  run  so  %ht  on 
country  roads  as  with  iron  or  steel  ?     We  put  the  query  without  enressing 
any  opmion  of  omr  own  on  a  very  interesting  subject.    The  univeisal  use  of 
rubber  on  the  diOBaands  of  bicydas  and  trioyck»  would  lead  us  to  say  yes, 
but 

From  the  diary  of  an  habhu^  with  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  we  extract  the 

feUowhig  : — *'  On  February  6th  we  met  at.  Croxton  Park,  and  our  second 

fox  was  found  m  Herring  s  Gorse,  ran  through  Sproxten  Heath  Gorse,  by 

Sproxton  village  through  the  thorns,  left  Garthorpe  00  the  right,  straight  to 

Coaton  cover ;  did  not  dwell  long,  as  he  went  away  by  Adoocks  Lodge, 

ran  through  SewerBtem,left  Stainij  on  the  right,  and  killed  near  Skillingtoo, 

after  one  hour  and  twenty-five  nunutes,  a  good  hunting  mn^    But  we  had 

the  hest  in  the  evening  with  a  fox  from  Sproxton  Thorns,  and  only  a  select 

few  went  on,  indudtng  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Mr.  Burdett-Contts,  Capuin 

Ci]|Bgg,  Caotstn  Hume  Boyee,  Geo.  Drnmmond,  Mr.  BaUodc,  Jas.  riut- 

dunson,  Mr.  Pryor^  Lord  and  Lady  A.  Paget,  &c    We  went  away  at 

cnoe  hy  Coston  village,  over  the  brook,  straight  throu^  Coston  cover,  to 

within  one  field  of  Gunby  Gorse ;  got  headed,  ran,  leaviog  Woodwell  Head 

aad  Edmondtfcorpe  on  the  left,  by  Wymnndham  into  Coston  cover,  it  being 

nearly  dark,  up  to  Gunby  Gone,  or  at  least  dose  to  it ;  was  thirty  minutes, 

as  hard  as  hounds  could  race.    As  they  were  running  back  to  Coston  cover, 

Lord  Paget,  CapUin  Hume,  and  Mr.  ^Burdett-Cimtts  fell  o«t  of  the  ranks. 

Mr.  Buidett*Coutts  managed  to  giet  over  the  brook,  and  his  horse  could  go 

no  further;  and  up  to  the  cover,  only  Mr.  Cregg,  Dmmmond,  GiUard,  and 
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the  Duke  of  Portlandy  and  the  hounds  ran  through  without  a  check.  On 
they  went  to  Buckminster,  where  Captain  Cregg,  who  had  most  steam  left, 
with  Geo.  Drummond,  stopped  the  hounds  and  put  them  back  to  Giliard^ 
in  ail  the  run  was  fifty-eight  minutes,  with  only  one  slight  check.  On 
February  Sth,  the  meet  Newton  Bar,  we  had  a  real  good  thirty-eight  mmates, 
but  the  run  lasted  one  hour  and  ten  minutes.  Got  on  a  fox  going  to  Falk- 
ingham  Gorse,  sent  him  through  it,  left  the  little  cover  on  the  right,  by 
Billingboro',  round  by  Spanby  to  Newton  Gorse ;  up  to  this  thirty-eight 
minutes,  without  a  check.  Left  the  gorse  close  to  the  right,  ran  as  for 
Newton  village,  got  headed,  ran  through  Falkingham  Gorse  bv  Threcking- 
ham,  through  Spanby  Gorse,  and  they  rolled  him  oyer  two  fields  the  other 
side  of  the  line.  Sir  Thomas  Whitchote  saw  the  fox  killed.  Major 
Amcotts,  Captain  A.  Welby,  Crawley,  Heneage,  Smith,  Lucas,  Caswell, 
Mr.  T.  Heathcote,  Miss  E.  Willson,  also  Colonel  A.  W.  WUlson,  Brown, 
RcT.  G.  Carter,  Colonel  Forester,  NichoUs,  Heri^ey,  Roberts,  Dean,  and 
Tomlinson  went  well.  We  had  a  fair  field  out  on  Wednesday,  February 
20th.  From  the  Brentenby  Wood  we  ran  through  the  Broom .  cover  by 
Thorpe  Ashes,  through  Waltham  and  Croxton  Park,  by  Shipman's  Bogs 
into  the  Reservoir  Wood,  bj  Krupton,  and  raced  into  him  close  to  the 
kennels,  after  I  hour  and  7  mmutes'  good  hunt,  and  an  eight  and  a  half  mile 
point. — Wednesday,  February  27th.  We  still  keep  up  our  Ash  Wednesday, 
as  we  had  a  brilliant  thirty  minutes,  as  hard  as  hounds  could  laoe,  from 
Coston  cover ;  went  by  Wymondham,  Edmondthorpe,  close  to  Teigh.  He 
got  headed,  turned  to  the  right,  ran  in  the  vale  by  Whessendine ;  he  did 
not  cross  the  line^  as  hounds  pulled  him  down  within  one  field  of  the  cross- 
ing. We  had  a  lot  of  strangers.  Captain  Riddel  broke  his  horse's  back, 
at  least  it  was  not  his,  but  Major  Paynter's.  We  had  a  lar^e  field. 
Friday,  February  29th,  we  had  a  good  run  from  Mr.  Heathcotes  cover. 
We  ran  as  for  Kebby  Wood,  turned  to  the  right  bv  Lenton,  straight  to 
Ingoldsby  Wood ;  first-class  twenty-seven  minutes.  Kan  through  it ;  also 
Osgoadby  Coppice,  Imham  Park,  and  ran  to  ground  the  other  side  of  Corby 
Pastures,  in  the  Cottesmore  hunt,  after  a  very  good  hunting  ruD.  We  have 
had  capital  sport  all  through,  and  killed  a  good  lot  of  foxes. 

The  Pytchiey  Private  Point  to  Point  Redcoat  Steeplechase  took  place 
on  the  2 1st,  and  was  a  real  sporting  aflair.  There  was  first  a  sweepstakes 
for  horses  the  property  of  members  subscribing  10/.  to  the  Hunt  or  Covert 
Fund.  Then  a  Cup  had  been  offered  to  farmers  for  horses  their  own  pro- 
perty, to  be  ridden  by  farmers  or  their  sons.  It  was  catch  weights — over 
twelve  and  over  fourteen  stone — for  both  prizes.  The  fiurmers  started  at  the 
same  time  and  place  as  did  the  subscribers,  and  the  course  was  a  four-miles 
one,  unflagged,  and  selected  by  those  good  judges,  Mr.  J.  A.  Craven  and 
Mr.  G.  Riddell.  The  former  gentleman  acted  as  starter,  and  Mr.  H. 
Langham,  the  Master  of  the  Pytchiey,  was  the  judge.  There  were  seven 
entries  in  the  fonrteen-stone  class,  eleven  in  the  twelve-stone,  and  four  in  the 
farmers'.  The  meet  was  at  Wcedon  Barracks,  and  the  course  was  from 
Dodford  Mill  to  Studborough,  probablv  nearer  five  miles  than  four  as  the 
crow  flies,  and  also  probably  the  finest  hne  in  the  country,  the  first  four  miles 
being  entirely  over  grass.  Twentj  came  to  the  meet,  and  about  1 1.30  Mr. 
Craven  despatched  them.  Captam  Osborne  made  the  running,  but  they 
all  keptfprettv  well  together  until,  after  passing  Nuneham,  two  or  three 
doubles  brought  some  of  the  field  to  grief.  Eventually  Captain  Middletoa 
(14  St.)  passed  the  post  six  lengths  in  front  of  Mr.  Barton  (X2  st),  Mr.. 
Wroughton  (12  st)and  Mr.  Grey  (i2st.}bdng  wellup.  It  was  quite  the  best 
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chase  the  Pytchley  had  had,  for  the  course  suited  alike  riders  and  specutors^ 
and  y  although  there  was  plenty  of  grief,  neither  man  or  horse  suffered. 

The  Meynell  closed  their  season  in  the  open  on  March  29th,  at  Range- 
more  Hall,  that  hospitable  roof  where  all  are  welcome  to  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  thb  life.  Charles  Ludham  has  brought  forty  brace  of  foxes  to- 
hand,  which  is  more  than  an  average  in  this  country,  and  many  of  those 
noses  haye  only  been  earned  after  hard  work.  The  season  has,  howeTrer, 
not  been  more  than  an  average  one,  good  sport  now  and  again,  and  then- 
sereral  weeks  with  only  an  occasional  brilliant  day.  For  hunting,  Jumping, 
and  tumbling,  commend  us  to  Thursday,  March  20,  at  Eggington  ;  nnding  a 
fox  in  Haycock's  Heath,  at  Bumaston,  he  ran  by  Mickleover,  on  by  the 
pastures  to  Stenson  Wood,  and  finally  to  ground  at  Findern ;  but  though 
the  ground  was  sound  and  good,  the  falls  were  wonderful — six  or  seven  at  a 
fence — ^including  the  Master  and  the  huntsman,  and,  unfortunately,  Mr.  C- 
Boden  dblocated  his  elbow.  But  the  joke  of  all  was  a  poor  fellow  on  a  cob, 
who  at  five  in  the  afternoon  was  still  looking  for  his  **  bay-brown  cob,"  lost 
at  the  lecond  fence  (about  I  p.m.)  Report  says  it  was  found  at  6  p.m.  in  a 
.  pit,  haying  gone  in  to  water,  and  so  blown  out  with  the  liquid  that  it  was 
rescued  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Poor  fellow  1  it  was  hardly  a  day's  sport 
for  him. 

The  South  Staffordshire  will  go  on  till  the  middle  of  April,  weather 
permitting.  Major  Browne  has  had  a  very  fair  season  indeed  for  his  difficult 
country,  and  has,  especially  lately,  been  very  lucky  in  accounting  for  his  foxes 
after  good  runs. 

Since  Christmas  the  Atherstone  have  done  well,  and  had  some  good 
Wednesdays ;  hitherto  their  sport  haying  been  on  Mondays  and  Fridays. 
On  Wednesday,  March  12th,  that  excellent  fox-preserver,  Mr.  Duncombe 
Perkins,  of  Orton,  found  a  raiding  good  fox  at  Moor  Bams  that  ran  (if  no 
change)  for  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  miles,  the  extreme  points  being 
Witherley  and  almost  to  Appleby,  which  would  be  seven  to  eight  miles. 
They  ran  nearly  over  the  whole  of  that  side  of  their  country,  and  finally  to- 
ground  in  a  straw  stack  near  to  Grendon.  On  the  following  Wednesday, 
too,  from  Newton  Gorse,  we  had  a  nice  summer  day's  sport,  running  between 
Stretton  and  Chilcote,  past  Netherseale  Old  Hall,  on  for  the  big  woods  at 
Seale  (where  we  changed),  ran  past  Lullington,  and  hounds  could  just  mark 
a  line  for  Catton  in  the  Meynell  country.  Thursday,  the  27th,  b  the  meet 
at  Grendon,  and  we  are  sure  to  find  foxes,  as  no  covers  have  done  better  for 
us  than  Sir  George  Chetwynd's,  indeed,  never  called  on  in  vain.  Mr» 
Oakeley  continues  the  Mastership  next  season,  and  will,  we  believe,  continue 
pretty  much  with  the  same  servants  as  at  present. 

The  University  Steeplechases  at  Cambridge  last  month  produced  some 
good  racing,  although  the  horsemanship  of  the  undergraduates  was  hardly  up 
to  the  average.  Mr.  T.  Baring  carried  off  the  big  event  by  a  very  pretty 
piece  of  riding.  The  distance — four  miles,  over  a  stiff  country — is  one  which 
requires  a  man  with  a  good  heart  and  head,  and  Mr.  Baring's  success  showed 
us  that  he  possesses  judgment  as  well  as  determination.  Mr.  Seymour,  the 
Master  of  the  Drag,  won  the  Hunters'  race  with  Beverley,  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Le  Fleming  managed,  in  spite  of  an  ugly  fall,  to  secure  the  Open  Steeplechase. 

There  is  no  use  in  disguising  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is 
unpleasant  going  on  beneath  the  surface  of  the  hunting  world.  It  b  not 
alone  that  we  have  lost,  and  are  losing,  good  Masters,  not  so  easily  replaced, 
and  that  here  and  there  we  find,  if  not  opposition,  at  least  only  a  sort  of 
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sullen  support ;  bat  there  are  exhibitioiis  of  a  dcodedly  luatiie  oharaetcr 
against  what  may  acoirately  be  called  our  natsooal  sport.  It  is  trat,  m«R 
people  hunt  than  erer.  In  move  than  oae  cooBtry,  the  aame  ok  which  will 
easily  occur  to  onr  readers,  the  Master,  overwhtlnsad  with  the  large  and,  it 
may  be  added,  unremmentiTe  fields  that  follow  his  hounds,  has  tried,  by  not 
adTertiaing  the  meets,  to  stem  the  invasbn,  and  allow  elfaow-raom  for  those 
who  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  hounds.  The  non^pajring  huoting  man 
has  long  been  a  great  scandal,  and  the  Tartous  OMans  and  devioos  pat  in 
operation  to  shame  him  into  putting  his  hands  in  his  pocket  do  not  seem  to 
have  cured  the  evil.  One  Master  has  tried  ^^  capping,'  another  expostulatioBS 
of  a  Strong  order ;  a  third  endeavours  to  pot  a  mark  oo  the  innuiiary  (not 
honourable)  members  of  his  hunt.  All  this  has  been  of  littk  avail.  The 
free-lance  is  on  the  increase,  and  the  large  fields— for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  railway  facilities,  that  bring  the  metropolis  almost  to  the  dnor,  as  it 
were,  of  half-a-dozen  pcks  in  the  Mkilands — ^are  certainly  Tcry  trying  to 
the  farmers  as  well  as  the  Tarious  Masters.  For  the  fifee*laaoe,  in  addition 
to  hb  contributing  nothmg  to  the  support  of  the  hunt,  is  not  partienkr  as  a 
rule  as  to  what  he  rides  o?er  (we  do  not  r^er  to  fences),  and  aomettmes  is  so 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  sportsman  as  to  pras  unduly  on  the  hounds. 
Then  again  there  b  a  peculiar  snecies  of  the  same  individual,  which  has  been 
and  is  a  great  puzzle  to  M.F.H.,  and  extremely  hard  ntHs  fi»r  the  secretary 
to  crack.  Mr.  John  Smith,  we  will  say,  ruhscribei,  and  aubficribes  pretty 
liberally,  to  the  South  Loamshire  Hounds,  but,  there  bong  two  other  subscrin* 
tion  packs  within  rideable  distance,  he,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Smhh,  generally 
favours  each  once  a  week  in  turn,  and  never  suhacribes  a  farthing.  If  invited 
to  contribute,  he  has  been  known  to  express  great  surprise,  if  not  indignation, 
and  has  referred  to  his  hunting  with  the  South  .Loaoashixs  as  a  sufficient 
answer  to  such  a  demand.  Now,  that  there  is  something  wiong  in  Mr. 
Smith's  logic  most  of  our  readers  will  admit.  Becauae  a  man  has  paid  for  a 
stall  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  one  night,  does  he  expect  to  have  a  iinoe  ndmf*^*^ 
to  the  Haymarket  on  the  next  ? 

But  there  are  other  things  more  serious  than  big  fields  and  the  question  of 
money.  An  instance  of  bad  feeling,  such  as  we  shonld  hope  was  tare,  has 
occurred  in  Worcestershire.  Early  in  the  season  a  small  landowner  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Redditch  summoned  a  neighbour  for  wilful  and  malioaos 
damage  done  to  his  land  for  riding  over  it  when  out  with  Worcestershire 
Hounds.  The  local  bench  of  magistrates  dismiseed  the  summons  on  the 
ground  that  the  damage  was  unintentional,  whereupon  the  small  Jandowner 
advertised  in  the  county  papers,  offering  a  reward  of  one  sovereign  for  every 
fox  brought  him.  We  are  sorry  to  add  that  the  person  in  question  boasts 
he  has  had  over  fifty  foxes  delivered  into  his  hands,  and  has  announced  his 
intention  of  spending  more  money  in  thb  dastardly  and  disreputable  manner. 
He  has  been  remonstrated  with,  of  course,  but  persists  in  hb  line  of  con* 
duct,  which  he  says  he  will  only  abandon  on  receiving  an  apology  from  the 
magbtrates  who  dmnissed  the  summons !  What  manner  of  man  thb  small 
landowner  may  be  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  -should  almost  hope 
that  he  was  not  responsible  for  hb  actions.  Such  an  exhibition  of  bad 
blood  and  evil  passions  we  riiould  hope  was  unique. 

Lord  Mostyn  and  Sim  Templeman,  the  man  who  owned  the  Queen  of 
Trumps,  and  the  man  who  rode  Surplice,  both  ancients  of  days,  and  both 
gathered  to  their  fothers  at  about  the  same  time,  the  early  part  ot  last  month 
— tlicir  deaths  recall  old  memories  and  times  when  racing  was  not  what  it  has 
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iecooie  in  the  last  half  oentury,  aod  when  to  he  Yorkihife  horn  and  York- 
•shire  bred  was  considered  the  best^  if  not  the  sok«  reooflMModatien  for  both 
hant  and  man.  Racing  had  not  then  '*  come  aoiith."  The  western  Good- 
wood  had  begun  to  assert  itsdf ;  and  in  1846  the  memonble  purchase  by 
Mr.  Mostyn,  as  he  then  was,  ef  Lord  George  Bentinck's  entire  stud,  in- 
•dudiog  broodfoafes,  yearliogs,  and  foals,  as  welUas  horses  in  training, 
saddlery,  &c,  *^  not  forgetting  JUttle  Kitchener/'  for  10,000/.,  electrified  the 
xacing  world.  But  even  then  Yorkshire  lodted  down  on  Newmarket. 
"  There  were  more  horees  in  training  upon  the  wolds  and  downs  of  York- 
chice  than  in  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  England  combined,'*  says  a  well-known 
writer  in  the  F^^  when  Sim  Templeman  was  in  hts  prime,  and  when 
-Queen  of  Trumps  woo  Oaks  and  L>^er. 

Mr.  Lrloyd  Mostyn  was  a  sportsman  from  early  years,  and  though  his 
yellow  jacket,  now  inherited  by  the  head  of  the  Grosronen,  was  dangerous 
on  the  Chester  Roedee,  and  other  north-country  courses,  we  believe  the 
'Queen  of  Trumps  wue  the  first  real  race-horse  he  owned.  How  good  she 
was  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say.  Her  wins  in  18^5  of  both  the  Oaks  and 
Leger  showed  her  to  be  possessed  of  octraordinary  spend,  for  in  the  latter 
race  she  disposed  of  her  field,  including  the  Derby  winner  Mundig,  in  the 
hoUowest  style.  We  of  the  present  generation  knew  two  speedy  mares, 
Lady  Elizabeth  and  Achievement,  but  it  may  be  donbted  if  they  were  the 
equals  of  the  flying  daughter  of  Velocipede.  Two  days  after  she  won  the 
Leger  she  started  with  ten  other  runners  for  the  Scarborough  Stakes,  and, 
with  odds  of  10  to  i  on  her,  suffered  a  defiat  which  weas  not  a  disgrace. 
She  was  nnning  easily  when  a  dog  sprang  at  her  fnnm  under  the  rails,  and 
endeavoured  to  bite  her  legs.  Tommy  Lye,  not  too  plucky  a  jockey,  pulled 
her  up,  aod  when  she  was  set  going  again  it  was  too  late.  8he  was  beaten 
hy  a  short  head* 

The  purchase  of  such  a  stud  as  Lord  Geoige  Bentinek  posBCflsed  in  1846, 
for  what  would  now  be  considered  an  almost  paltry  snm,  created  much  ulk 
and  excitement  at  the  time.  Among  the  yearlings  was  Surplice,  who  in 
1848  carried  off  the  Derby,  and  whose  win  elideed  from  his  former  owner 
that ''  superb  groan  "  which  has  become  historicaL  Mr.  Mostyn  and  his 
cousin,  who  was  a  partner  in  the  purchase,  had  before  that  parted  with  the 
yearlings  to  Lord  Clifden,  carrying  whose  colours  Surplice  won  the  Leger. 
As  far  as  we  remember  Lord  Mostyn,  as  he  subsequently  became,  todc  little 
part  in  Turf  matters  after  that.  He  was  a  fine  old  English  gentleman  in 
every  sense  of  that  woid.  His  latter  years  were  posed  at  Mostyn  Hall — 
a  grand  old  place,  rich  in  historical  associations  and  memories  of^  the  past. 
In  hb  early  days  Lord  Mostyn,  who  was  the  &ther  of  Brooke's,  had  sat  in 
Parliament  for  his  native  county,  the  only  Liberal,  or  rather  Whig,  returned 
by  the  principality  in  the  pre-Reform  days,  before  **  RusselFs  purge  "  had 
been  applied  to  our  constitution.  Born  in  179$,  he  had  entered  his  nine- 
tieth year  when  congestion  of  the  lungs,  following  on  a  cold,  removed  him 
from  us  in  a  green  old  age,  **  frosty  but  kindlv."  Much  loved  and  univer- 
sally respected  as  a  sportsman  of  the  old  school,  Lord  Moslyn  was  well  nigh 
Mltimus  Ronumonun. 

And  Sim  Templeman.  Another  case  of  "  sixty  years  since  ^— or  indeed, 
we  nqght  add  an  additional  score,  fiar  it  b  dose  upon  eighty  years  ago  that 
Templeman  was  bom  in  the  East  Riding.  It  b  more  in  the  assodations 
connected  with  hb  name— more  in  the  horses  he  rode,  than  in  the  way  he  rode 
them,  that  our  chief  interest  lies.    He  was  not  a  great  jockey.    He  rode  no 
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better  in  the  prime  of  his  life  than  he  did  when,  as  a  boy,  he  had  his  fint 
mount  at  some  country  meeting.  Those  old  enough  to  remember  his  riding 
the  Derby  and  Oaks  winners  in  1847  ^^^  1848  tell  us  it  was  bad,  his  finish 
ungraceful  and  jerky.  The  cheers  of  the  crowd  as  he  rode  the  winner  back 
to  the  scales  were  ior  the  horse,  not  for  its  rider.  Jockey  worship  had  not 
taken  with  our  forefathers  as  it  has  done  with  their  descendants ;  but  still  we 
fancy  Yorkshire  throats  shouted  for  Job  Marson,  Butler,  and  Tommy  Lye, 
and  Newmarket  cheered  "  Nat "  and  Robinson.  It  is  not  on  record,  how- 
ever, that  an  ovation  was  ever  offered  to  Sim  Templeman.  On  the  contrary, 
he  had  to  put  up  with  the  mortification  of  not  riding  in  the  Leger  the  horse 
he  had  won  the  Derby  with,  and  there  were  other  instances  of  hb  being 
taken  off  at  the  last  moment  It  b  right  to  add  that,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
no  case  of  dishonesty  or  dbhonourable  conduct  was  ever  proved  against  him ; 
but  he  had  the  misrortune  to  be  mixed  up  with  men  on  whom  deep  shades 
of  suspicion  rested.  Messrs.  Ridsdale  and  Gully  were  his  masters,  and 
some  of  the  obloquy  cast  on  them  no  doubt  bespattered  the  servant.  Temple- 
man  rode  Bloomsbury  when  he  won  the  Derby  on  that  memorable  snowy 
day  forty-five  years  ago,  of  which  we  may  say  we  have  the  most  vivid 
recollection.  Not  long  in  our  ''teens" — an  Oxford  freshman  in  his  first 
term — we  formed  one  of  a  party  of  four  who  had  parted  from  that  seat  of 
learning  in  the  morning  with  the  fond  hope  of  seeing  Euclid  win.  We 
have,  as  we  have  said,  the  most  vivid  recollection  of  seeing  the,  to  us,  un- 
known horse  win,  of  the  bitter  cold  which  the  best  pink  Moet  failed  to 
dispel,  and  of  a  weary  and  doleful  journey  back  to  Oxford,  barely  saving 
our  time  (twelve  o'clock)  at  the  gates  of  our  respective  colleges.  But  this  is  a 
personal  reminbcence.  What  we  have  to  observe  is  that  Templeman  was 
on  the  back  of  Bloomsbury ;  and  as  every  man  and  woman  with  sporting 
tendencies  believed  emphatically  that  the  horse  was  a  four-year-old,  some  of 
the  obloquy  attached  itself  to  his  jockey.  It  was  very  probably  unjust. 
The  perpetrators  of  the  fraud,  if  fraud  it  was,  were  not  likely  to  take  any  one 
not  essentially  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  conspiracy  into  their 
confidence,  and  there  was  no  occasion  to  make  the  jockey  ^partkeps  criminU, 
The  real  history  of  Bloomsburv,  what  he  was  and  whence  he  came,  will 
never  probably  be  known.  His  owner,  or  reputed  owner,  died  miserably  in 
a  Newmarket  garret,  and  made  no  sign.  Mr.  Harry  Hill,  who  won  hb 
first  big  couf  on  Bloomsbury,  has  also  quitted  the  scene,  and  we  must  wait 
for  a  newer  '*  Lucian  **  than  that  which  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  has  just  given  us, 
to  explain  the  mystery,  if  it  can  be  explained.  Let  us  suggest  to  some 
writer  with  a  good  memory  that  a  "  Sporting  Lucian  "  would  be  the  happiest 
of  ideas.  Fancy  dialogues  between  Mr.  Padwick  and  Mr.  Henry  Hill, 
Mr.  Ridsdale  and  Mr.  Gully,  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Sir  Joseph 
Hawley,  John  Day  and  John  Scott,  with  others  that  doubtless  will  occur  to 
our  r«uiers  1  Perhaps  we  require  a  few  more  disappearances  before  the  work 
be  written,  but  how  deeply  interesting  would  be  its  pages !  We  have  the 
author  in  our  mind's  eye;  perhaps  hb  name  will  occur  to  many  of  our. 
readers.    Let  him  gird  himself  for  the  task. 

As  we  have  intimated,  Templeman  did  not  ride  Surplice  in  the  Leger, 
Nat  being  substituted  for  him,  and  later  on  he  was  taken  off  Connali  for  the 
Derby  of  '56,  and  Sherwood  rode  the  horse  in  his  place.  It  b  recorded  of 
him  that  he  bore  these  slights  and  annoyances  with  cheerfulness,  always  had 
a  humorous  speech  ready  for  any  one  who  condoled  with  him,  and  was  a 
universal  favourite  with  hb  associates.    He  had  one  excellent  gift — ^he  knew 
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how  to  hold  bis  tongue.  Amoog  the  many  employers  he  had  ridden  for, 
and  the  many  scenes  and  incidents  through  which  Sim  Templeman  had 
passed,  he  must  have  learned  a  good  deal,  perhaps  suspected  more.  But  he 
did  not  betray  his  knowledge  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  He  ncTer 
uttered  a  woni  of  reproach,  nor  was  any  scandalous  story  to  be  heard  from 
hb  lips.  He  was  not  a  brilliant  horseman,  but  we  may  well  hope  and  believe 
he  was  an  honest  one.  He  might  have  had  rogues  as  his  employers,  and 
suffered  from  their  contact  accordingly,  but  we  prefer  to  think  that  the 
character  of  the  old  jockey,  over  whom  the  grave  has  just  closed,  may  show 
a  fair  record  by  the  side  of  those  of  his  school  and  profession  who  have  gone 
before  him. 

The  name  of  Captain  Clark  Kennedy  needs  no  introduction  to  '  Baily ' 
readers.  They  have  followed  him  o?er  many  a  field,  in  many  a  stirring 
hunting  song — ^they  are  enjoying  now  his  graphic  discription  of  Wild  Sport 
in  the  Orkneys  fthe  chapter  in  the  last  number  of  the  Magazine,  touching  on 
wild  duck-shootmg  at  night,  being  wonderfully  exciting) — and  they  know  they 
can  depend  on  him  for  having  seen  and  done  everything  he  writes  about,  and 
talks  to  them  about.  We  believe  the  gallant  Captain  has  been  guilty  of 
scribbling  from  an  early  age.  When  a  lad  of  fifteen  at  Eton  he  started  and 
edited  a  magazine,  which  lived  longer  than  most  of  these  school  productions.  A 
year  older  he  published  a  book  on  natural  history,  which  excited  some 
attention.  Off  and  on  he  has  taken  pen  in  hand  in  various  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  now  in  his  leisure  he  is  flying  at  higher  game.  During  the 
summer  Captain  Kennedy  will  publish  a  poem,  historical  and  romantic, 
**  Robert  the  Bruce,"  illustrating  the  times  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  King  of 
Scotland,  and  descriptive  of  the  wildest  scenery  of  Galloway,  and  parts  of 
Ayrshire  and  Dumfriesshire,  in  which  district  the  Bruce  spent  the  greater 
portion  of  his  time  whilst  battling  with  the  English,  1306-10.  The  work 
will  be  published  by  subscription,  and  will  be  in  four  cantos,  each  dedicted 
to  the  following  ladies  connected  with  the  country  in  which  the  scene  of  the 
aaion  is  Uid,  viz.  the  Countesses  of  Dalkeith,  Galloway,  Stair,  and  Selkirk. 
The  book,  which  will  be  illustrated  by  the  well-known  artist,  Mr.  James 
Faed,  junior,  a  native  of  Gallows^,  will  be  dedicated  by  special  permission  to 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  those  ofour  readers  who  know  how  at  home  Captain 
Kennedy  b  among  the  wild  beauty  of  nature,  whether  in  Scotland  or  else- 
where, will  see  that  a  proper  man  has  undertaken  what  no  doubt  is  an 
arduous  task.  We  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  appearance  of  the 
work. 

We  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  M.F.H.*s  and  others  to  the  Peter- 
borough Hound  Show,  to  be  held  on  June  20th  at  Peterborough,  and  entries 
for  which  will  soon  close.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  high  rank  this  show 
has  taken  since  its  commencement.  It  b  an  event  in  the  hunting  world  to 
which  every  one  looks  forward,  and  we  meet  every  well-known  face  in  the 
diow-yard. 

And  while  we  are  closing  our  various  parcels  the  racing  season  b  on  us, 
and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  great  battle  that  rages  so  fiercely  and  un- 
interruptedly from  the  end  of  March  to  the  closing  days  of  November.  The 
first  great  handicap  of  the  season  has  been  decided,  the  first  batch  of  young- 
sters have  made  their  dehui  in  the  Brocklesby,  and  before  these  pages  meet 
our  readers'  eyes  the  cross-country  Derby  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Lincoln 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  successful  meeting,  and  the  handicap  was  won  by 
a  good,  but  up  to  that  hour  unfortunate,  horse,  and  a  true  favourite.   Tonans 
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thus  made  up  to  his  stable  and  his  many  backers  for  his  maay  disappoint- 
ments.     The  Shrewsbury  and  Liverpool  Cups^  the  Cambridgeshire — another 
cup  dashed  from  his  lips  in  the  moment  of  Tictory — the  Cesarewttch^  ift« 
which  he  might  perhaps  have  been  nearer  the  winner  than  he  was— all  thi»: 
was  made  up  for  when  from  the  distance  he  so  galtandy  orerhaiiled  Toaat»- 
master  for  the  Lincoln  Handicap.    The  surprise  of  the  race  seems  to  haYe' 
been  the  good  form  shown  by  the  laslHiamed  horse,  thoi^h  he,  too,  haslmea* 
a  disappointing  one  to  his  new  owner.     Bonkrard  ran  weU  enoagh  to  shaw 
there  is  good  stuff  in  him,  and  that  be  mil  win  races  for  Mr.  Peck  yet;. 
Energy  ran  very  fast  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mite,  and  then  stopped  as- 
if  he  was  shot,  and  how  he  came  to  be  at  the  price  he  was  quoted  is>jk. 
mystery,  for  we  beliere  the  stable  did  not  fancy  him.     And  yet  there  was  a 
regular  *'  scare  "  established,  and  bookmakers  seemed  afraid  to  lay.     What 
was  it,  and  who  was  backing  him  i    Acrostic  ran  as  he  always  has  dooe^ 
and  the  horse,  who  as  a  two-ycar*old  was  within  7  lbs  of  Machcath,  will 
never,  we  fear,  pay  for  his  keepi     Florence  was  left  at  the  post,  or  something, 
like  it,  and  Antler  and  Picador  broke  blood-yeasels.     As  the  former  had 
been  much  admired  in  the  morning  gallops,  after  his  arriyal  at  Linooln,  it.is- 
possible  he  may  have  rendered  a  good  account  of  himself.     Still  there  caa 
DC  little  doubt  that  the  best  horse  won,  and  not  by  any  means  the  best  handi- 
capped one,  which  is  more  satisfactory  still.    There  were  one  or  two  in  the 
race  that  had  been  looked  upon  with  more  favourable  eyes  than  had  Tonans^, 
We  are  finishing  these  lines  on  the  eye  of  the  Grand  National,  and  it  would 
be  almost  presumptnons  to  pat  forward  our  probably  vain  imaginings  wlicik' 
before  the  lines  are  in  type  the  race  will  have  been  run.     We  can  safely  say- 
this  much,  that  it  is  about  the  most  open  Grand  National  we  can  remember,.. 
We  should  Hit  to  see  the  purple  body  and  the  scarlet  sleeves  first  tor  the 
chair.     Then  wookl  the  sound  of  many  voices  be  heard  over  Aintree  sodv- 
as  had  never  been  heard  there  before ;  but  we  are  almost  afraid  to.  hope.  Let 
us  hope  all  will  stand  up,  and  that  the  best  horse  will  win* 

The  theatres  have  given  us  litde  that  b  new  in  the  past  month,  whidi^ 
we  suppose,  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  they  are  all  doing  so  wril  that  little 
change  is  required.  The  naost  notable  revival  is  that  of  '  Dan'l  Dmce'  at 
the  Court,  with  Mr.  Herman  Vezin  in  his  original  character,  and  Misn 
Fortescue  as  the  pretty  Puritan  maiden,  his  daughter.  The  combination  has* 
sufficed  to  draw  crowded  houses  and  refill  a  treasury  that  must  have  sufEved 
from  the  failure  of  the  last  production  there.  Mr.  Herman  Vezin  is  seen  to- 
great  advantage  in  the  title  ro/r,  doubtless,  but  yet  we  are  obliged  to  own  the 
play  did  not  interest  u&  Hi^ly  picturesque  and  dramatic  as  b  the  first  act^  in 
which  the  blacksmith  b  a  morose  savage,  with  no  thought  but  the  greed  of 
gold ;  we  do  not  care  for  him  when,  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  story^ 
we  find  him  virtuous  and  respectable,  with  an  inclination  to  weep  over  hist 
daughter.  Mr.  Veztn's  art  gave  a  certain  homely  grandeur  to  the  blacks- 
smith,  and  prevented  him  b«ng  tedious,  which  in  hands  less  able,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  might  be  the  case.  That  the  management  of  the  Court 
did  wisely  in  engagbg  Miss  Fortescue  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  perhaps^ 
we  are  not  far  wrong  in  believing  that  the  charming  Puritan  maiden,  in  her 
grey  costume,  b  air  attraction  which,  face  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Vezin^ 
'Dan'l  Druce'  alone  would  hardly  have  been.  Some  of  the  critics,  we 
thought,  were  rather  unjust  to  the  pretty  lady.  She  of  course  has  had 
little  experience  as  yet,  but  what  she  had  to  do  she  struck  us  as  doing 
exceedingly  well  and  in  good  taste..    The  part  does  not  require  very  much 
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from  the  performer  A  simple  Puritan  oonntry  gpri  who  reeeives  her  lover's 
addresses  with  a  staid  discretioa,  and  ooly  esdiibits  feeling  and  passion  in  oae 
instance,  does  not  afbrd  much  scope  either  for  art  or  the  an  to  coneeai  it. 
Miss  Fortcacue  has  a  ytryplcasiog  voice,  and  utters  her  words  distinctljf— ^ 
great  recomwendalioifc.  We  wished  her  a  better  stage  lover  than  had  been 
provided  for  her  by  the  mao^ement^-a  very,  weak-kneed  young  gentle- 
man,  who  did  his  love-making  in  most  ossailor-like  fashion.  Mr.  CJ^fton 
was  oul  of  his  elonent  a»the  eavalier,  e^cially  in  the  latter  part  of'^tke 
play,  but  still  that  thb  excellent  actor  did  what  he  ooidd  with  the  pert  we 
neoi  hardly  say. 

All  those  who  want  a.  good  laugh  should  go  the  Court,  if  onlvto  see  Mb. 
John  Wood  in  '  My  Milliner's  BilL'    A  scene  of  everyday  life,  where  the 
little  doGuoaent  in  question  is  held  over  a  wife's  head,  she  not  having  the 
moral  courage  to  disdose  the  truth  to  her  husband,  forms  the  subjea  ;  and 
those  of  onr  readers  who  have  not  seen  it  roav  perhaps  form  some  conjecture 
what  Mrs.  John  Wood  makes  out  of  it.     Her  reflections  on  the  worry  of 
dress,  and  on  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  our  mother  Eve  which  had  rendeicd 
dress  a  necessity ;  her  rtminiscences  of  the  charming  costume  (she  had  been 
an  actress  before  her  marriage)  which  she  wore  wImo,  as  Prince  Poppet,  she 
charmed    audiences  at  the  Nudity  Theatre,  and  which  costume  she  now 
treasures  up  "  in  a  glove-box  " — all  this  was  most  admirably  rendered  by  the 
most  humorooy  actress- on  the  English  stage.   Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  is  coatent  to 
play  a  secondary  roU  as  the  husband,  but  of  course  he  is  a  good  respondent 
to  Mr&  John  Wood's  lead ;  and  when  he  demands,  in  the  disguise  of  a  man 
in  possession, — a  dif^ise  adopted  by  him  to  read  his  wife  a  suitable  lesson^ — 
that  she  should  sing  a  song  he  had  heard  her  often  sing  at  the  Nudity,  about 
"  a  heart  that  wa&  tme  to  Poll,*'  and  when  the  OTchestra  struck  up  the  well- 
remembered  air,  the  house  almost  roared  with  delight     To  say  that  the 
success  of  the  trifle  was  assured  is  almost  unnecessary.     We  hsKi  laughed 
exceedingly  from  the  first  moment  of  Mrs.  Wood's  entry,  but  the  song 
settled  the  business  most  effectually.   The  audience  almost  rose  at  her  as  she 
sang  it  for  the  second  time  the  night  we  were  there.    It  was  a  night,  by  the 
way,  on  which  royalty  was  present  in  the  persons  of  our  Prince  and  Princess, 
and  <*  by  command  "  *  My  Milliner's  Bill    was  given  first  in  the  programme, 
thus  giving  the  royal  party  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  commencement  of 
'  Dan  1  Druce.'  Still  we  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  the  Prince  and  Princess 
had  only  known  what  they  lost  they  would  not  have  had  the  programme 
changed. 

'  Breaking  a  Butterfly '  has  failed  to  fill  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce's  handsome 
new  theatre.  The  '  Butterfly '  was  but  a  weak  insect,  and  required  little 
breaking.  An  inconceivably  bad  play,  in  which  the  acting  of  Mr.  Kyrle 
Bellew,  in  a  part  foreign  to  his  usual  manner,  was  the  sole  redeeming  feature, 
it  is  also  inconceivable  how  a  clever  man  like  Mr.  Bruce  could  have  supposed 
it  would  succeed.  Miss  Lingard  has  as  yet  sho>vn  no  qualifications  for  a 
leading  actress  in  a  theatre  such  as  The  Prince's  ought  to  be.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  the  dramatised  version  of  '  Called  Back,'  which  is  in  preparation 
under  the  direction  of  the  author  and  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  will  be  a  success. 

Matinees  have  been  not  perhaps  exactly  at  their  height,  because  we  don't 
know  to  what  a  pitch  these,  as  a  rule,  representations  of  mediocrity  alternated 
with  failure  may  rise.  At  all  events  they  have  during  the  past  month  been 
sufficient  in  number  to  delight  the  friends  of  the  author,  actor,  or  actress, 
whichever  the  many  debutanU  for  public  favour  may  be,  and  to  grievously 
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•harass  the  unfortunate  critics.    The  latter,  we  are  bound  to  say,  if  they  have 
suffered,  hare  made  their  tormentors  pay  the  penalty.     They  have  not 
minced  matters  in  their  criticbms,  and  we  can  only  hope  their  just  severity 
may  have  done  good.     And  yet,  from  the  announcements  that  we  read  and 
hear  of,  the  many  fools  that  are  rushing  in  where  neither  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Bancroft  or  Messrs.  Hare  and  Kendal  can  find  an  angel  fit  to  tread,  give  no 
hope  of  the  pest  diminishing.     The  two  managements  we  hare  just  men- 
tioned  are  on  the  point,  one  of  reviving  well-used  English  comedy,  the  other 
>of  producing  a  version  of  a  well-known  French  play.     It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  authors  who  kindly  take  the  Gaiety  from  Mr.  Hollingshead  of  an 
afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  airing  their  miserable  productions,  had  previously 
•offered  them  to  one  or  more  managers,  and  with  one  result    It  is  rather 
humiliating  to  think  that  onlv  now  and  then,  and  at  intervals  that  we  may 
•call  rare,  we  can  get  an  origmal  play  from  an  English  playwright.     Where 
is  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron  i    We  were  glad  to  hear  the  other  day  that  he  was 
recovered  from  his  long  illness.     Will  he  allow  his  pen  to  be  idle?    Is 
Mr.  Pinero  ^  sulking  in  his  tent,"  disgusted  with  failures  and  hostile  criti- 
cisms ?     Courage,  sir  !    You  have  done  right  good  work,  and  if  you  will 
•only  be  amenable  to  friendly  council  you  will  do  it  again.     Where,  too,  is 
Mr.  W.  Godfrey  ?    Can  he  give  us  another  '  Millionnaire '? 

Meanwhile  America,  that  has  furnished  us  with  such  admirable  examples 
of  actors  and  actresses,  is  to  provide  us  also  with  authors.  Mr.  Terriss,  it  is 
announced,  has  engaged  the  stock  company  of  a  New  York  theatre  to  appear 
in  London  in  the  summer,  performing  their  own  stock  pieces,  the  work  of 
native  authors.  Mr.  Terriss,  whose  judgment  we  suppose  may  be  relied  oo. 
was  much  struck  by  the  plays  and  their  interpreters ;  so,  if  his  venture  proves 
a  success,  perhaps  Messrs.  Hare  and  Kendal  may  be  spared  the  necessity  of 
Telying  alone  on  Paris  for  modem  comedies,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  will  nnd 
fonune  in  a  brand-new  American  production  in  place  of  a  play  of  Sheridan's. 
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Newmarket  Races. 

Newmarket  (One  Thousand  Guineas),  Halifax, and  Louth  Hun< 

Races. 
Halifax  and  Ipswich  Races. 
Third  Sunday  after  Easter. 
Four  Oaks  Park  Races. 
Chester  and  Hambledon  Hunt  Club  Races. 
Chester  Cup  (2^  miles).     Anniversary  Meeting  and  Dinner  of 

the  M.C.C. 
Chester  Races,  Great  Cheshire  Stakes  (l^  miles).     M.C.C.  v. 

Sussex  at  Lord's. 
Kempton  Park  and  Ripon  Race?. 
Kempton  Park  and  Ripon  Races. 
Fourth  Sunday  after  Easter. 
M.C.C.  V.  Kent  at  Lord's. 
Newmarket  Second  Spring,  West  Cumberland  Hunt,  and  Cork 

Park  Races. 
Newmarket  Races,  Payne  Stakes. 

Newmarket  and  Morpeth  Races.   M.C  C.  v.  Yorkshire  at  Lord'r. 
Alexandra  Park  Races. 
Alexandra  Park  Races. 
Rogation  Sunday.     French  Oaks. 
M.C.C.  V.  Lancashire'at  Lord's. 
Bath,  York,  and  Kells  (Ireland)  Races. 
Bath  and  York  Races. 

Doncasier^Ki  Salisbury  Races.    M.C.C.  v,  Australians  at  Lord's. 
Doncaster,  Salisbury,  and  Harpenden  Races. 
Windsor  Races. 

Sunday  after  Ascension.     French  Derby. 
Middlesex  v.  Notts  at  Lord's. 
Epsom  Races,  Woodcote  Stakes  (6  furlongs^). 
Epsom  Races,  The  Derby  (l^  miles). 
Epsom  Races.     Annual  Central  Meeting  of  Hunt  Servants' 

Benefit  Society. 
Epsom  Races,  The  Oaks  (1^  mile). 
Islington  Horse  Show.     Huoters  Judged. 
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SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 


MAJOR  H.  F.  DENT. 

The  latest  addition  to  our  gallery  is  the  bearer  of  a  well-known 
Yorkshire  name,  a  sportsman  to  the  manner  born  and  for  the  last 
six  years  the  Master  of  the  Bedale.  To  the  universal  regret  of  every 
member  of  the  Hunt,  gentle  and  simple,  Major  Dent  has  felt  com- 
pelled by  ill-healch  to  resign  his  office  at  the  close  of  this  season, 
and  the  term  lace  Master  must  be  applied  to  one  of  the  keenest 
huntsmen  that  ever  took  the  horn. 

Born  in  1839  at  Ribston  Hall,  whence  the  noted  and  now  nearly, 
we  fear,  extinct  pippin  takes  its  name.  Major  Dent  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  at  the  latter  university  if  the  attractions  of 
Newmarket  and  many  gallops  with  the  Cambridgeshire  diverted  his 
attention  from  chapel  and  lecture,  why  that  has  been  the  fate  of 
many  alumni  at  that  seat  of  learning,  and  doubtless  will  be  the  fate  of 
many  more.  But  in  1859  the  young  undergraduate  flung  cap  and 
gown  to  the  winds,  and,  receiving  his  commission  in  the  i/ch  Foot, 
went  with  the  regiment  to  Nova  Scotia  at  the  lime  of  the  **  *  Trent ' 
affair,''  an  awkward-looking  imbroglio  for  a  short  space,  but  happily 
arranged.  The  young  subaltern  was  soon  promoted  from  the  2nd 
to  the  1st  Battalion,  then  in  Quebec,  and  after  serving  a  short  time 
with  it,  exchanged  into  the  3rd  Hussars,  then  under  orders  for  India. 
A  keen  sportsman  like  Mr.  Dent  found  plenty  of  scope  in  that 
country  for  fun  with  horse  and  hound,  and  he  had  not  been  long 
there  before  he  started  a  pack  of  foxhounds  at  Ahmednuggur,  got 
drafts  from  England,  and  rendered  a  good  account  of  the  jackals  and 
such  **  small  deer/* 

Major  Dent  married  while  in  India,  and,  after  six  years'  service, 
had  to  leave  from  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and  exchanged  into 
the  7th  Dragoon  Guards  then  quartered  in  Ireland.  After  two  years 
with  them,  conceiving  himself  somewhat  ill-used  in  the  matter  of 
promotion,  Major  Dent  quitted  the  service  and,  after  passing  one 
year  in  Meath,  came  to  his  native  county  in  1878  and  undertook 
the  Mastership  of  the  Bedale.    For  three  years  he  hunted  them  him- 
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self,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  but  it  was  overtaxing  his  hcaltb 
and  strength,  impaired  by  an  Indian  climate,  and  he  reluctantly  gave 
up  the  horn.  The  last  season  has  been  one  of  the  best  ever  expe- 
rienced, but  the  deep  ground  has  told  on  the  horses,  and  Major  Dent 
lost  two,  ridden  by  his  servants,  from  over-exertion,  in  one  day. 

He  carries  with  him  into  his  retirement  the  regrets  and  good 
wishes  of  the  whole  Hunt.  These  were  expressed  not  only  in  words^ 
but  in  the  more  substantial  offering  of  a  testimonial  in  the  shape  of 
a  handsome  piece  of  plate.  Though  Major  Dent  has  given  up  office 
he  has  not  left  the  country.  His  residence  is  changed,  but  at 
Anderly  Hall,  near  Northallerton,  he  still  will  be  with  the  Bedale  ^ 
and  his  many  friends  and  well-wishers  hope  to  see  him  at  the  covert- 
side  for  many  future  years. 


FACILE  PRINCEPS. 

'       THE     FAST    HUNTING    SEASON. 

How  I  wish  that  I  could  portray  my  especial  beauty,  Diana,  after 
that  bewitching  picture,  "  I'he  Eve  of  St^  Valentine,"  as  floating 
before  a  maiden's  dreamy  visions  come  a  multitude  of  bilkts-doux, 
the  votive  ofFenngs  to  her  shrine  from  many  a  lusty  sportsman  as* 
he  closes  his  season's  diary,  and  heartily  wishes  her  a  happy  reunion. 
The  goddess  of  hunting  may  perhaps  be  pernaitted  to  enjoy  tbese 
sweet  scraps  of  the  chase  all  at  one  delightful  viisiooary  glance,  but 
such  pleasures  are  not  given  to  mortals*  And  oh  I  indulgent  reader, 
could  you  but  have  experienced  the  nightmace,  passing  that  of 
Jorrocks,  which  has  rested  on  my  sporting  spirit  ever  since  the 
postman's  knock  has  daily  and  hourly  brought  shoals  of  gushing, 
packets  from  every  quarter  of  the  British  hunting  isles,  each  and 
all  pouring  out  the  same  delightful  tale  of  joy  and  success;  How  to- 
arrange,  digest,  and  give  due  honour  to  all  these  I  know  not.  The 
cry  is  ^'  still  they  come,"  and  in  a  final  struggle  for  the  gift  of  organiza* 
tion  I  awake  from  my  troubled  dream  to  the  sad  reality  of  my  task. 
In  one  thing  we  nearly  all  agree*  The  season  stands  out  as  facile 
princeps.  Even  in  the  &r  north,  only  two  frosty  days  have  stood 
between  the  kennel  doors  and  their  appointed  meet,  while  in  the 
south  and  midlands  not  a  single  day  has  been  lost  or  recorded 
^*  stopped  by  frost/'  Many  and  many  a  pack  has  fulfilled  its  hundred 
days,  and  one  at  least,  if  not  more,  has  fulfilled  its  twice  one  hundred 
death-roll. 

To  count  the  slain  I  b^n  would  try,  but  statistics  here  fail  me, 
as  so  many  despatches  do  not  mention  the  number  of  foxes  killed. 
From  those  that  do,  I  reckon  the  total  at  something  like  5,0CX> 
brace  for  the  165  packs  that  hunt  in  the  United  Kin^om,  and  to 
show  that  this  computation  is  not  overdone,  I  may  mention  that 
in  the  case  of  at  least  twenty  packs  the  fifty  brace  has  been  ex« 
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ceeded.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  has  doubled  it,  standing  proudly  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  with  lijjt  brace — a  feat,  I  believe,  never  before 
accomplished  in  a  season. 

It  says  wonders  for  stable  and  kennel  management  that  the  ball 
should  have  been  kept  rolling  so  continuously  and  successfully  for  a 
full  seven  months,  and  not  one  single  complaint  do  I  find  uttered  of 
4jsed-up  studs,  or  of  more  than  the  usual  number  of  toes  down. 
Wild  days  there  certainly  have  been  in  periodical  profusion,  when 
the  temper  of  all  has  been  sorely  tried,  while  scent  in  November, 
and  the  early  part  of  December,  was  catchy  and  bad,  especially  off 
the  grass.  6ut  then,  did  not  Christmas  bring  a  cheery  echo  for  the 
holiday  boys?  And  was  not  January, by  universal  consent,  a  clipping 
month  for  sport,  with  February  and  March  close  on  its  heels,  and 
good  to  the  last  ?  Moreover,  nearly  all  Masters  seem  to  agree  in 
saying  that  foxes  never  ran  straighter  or  stronger.  The  past  season 
has  not  been  so  notorious  for  its  racing  half-hours,  as  it  has  for  its 
long  and  trying  hunting  runs,  with  good  straightaway  points,  which 
go  to  show  that  when  well  bustled  foxes  learn  a  lot  of  country,  and 
take  advantage  of  that  knowledge,  by  copying  their  pursuers  in 
frequent  visits  to  fresh  pastures  and  new  friends. 

An  M.F.H/s  life  is  not  a  bed  of  roses,  for  atra  cura  sits  heavily 
upon  him,  from  the  first  day  of  the  season  to  the  last.  What  is  he 
to  do  with  his  huge  fields  ?  How  is  he  to  meet  his  farmer  friends 
in  the  market-place,  when  he  knows  that  there  is  a  tale  of  damage 
awaiting  him  there  ?  The  remedy  of  not  advertising,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  is  not  the  true  one.  It  limits  the  scope  of  our  great  national 
sport  into  the  private  indulgence  of  the  favoured  few  in  tlie  eyes  of 
ihe  multitude.  One  of  your  ablest  contributors,  "  The  Gentleman 
in  Black,"  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  evil  was  not  a 
tithe  of  its  present  proportions,  took  this  view,  although  he  most 
aptly  put  it  when  he  said  that  ^  the  local  associations  of  hunting 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of,*'  but  he  did  not  advocate  turning  our 
best  countries  into  private  subscription  packs,  as  the  Quorn,  Cheshire, 
Pytchley,  Whaddon  Chase,  The  Old  Surrey,  Puckeridge,  and  a  few 
more  I  could  name,  are  doing. 

There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  every  good  hunting  country 
where  sportsmen  (or  shall  we  call  them  riding  men  ?)  will  habitually 
go,  must  have  a  large  fund  to  meet  the  damage  undoubtedly  done  to  the 
fiu'mers  and  occupiers.  The  men  who  should  pay  for  this  are  the 
non-subscribers  to  die  regular  hunt  fund.  If  in  a  three  or  four-day- 
a-week  country  a  collecting  secretary,  paid  by  a  percentage  for  his 
trouble,  were  to  regularly  pounce  uj>on  these  gentlemen,  who  often, 
with  two  horses  out,  habitually  indulge  in  a  gallop  with  a  pack  of 
hounds  without  subscribing,  a  fund  of  from  ^^500  to  ^lOOO,  or  even 
^^1500  a  year,  could  be  easily  and  profitably  distributed  at  the  end 
of  each  season  in  setting  to  rights  the  farmer's  fences,  and  recom- 
pensing them  for  gates  often  left  open,  and  the  time  of  their  men 
in  looking  after  stray  cattle  and  sheep.  It  is  better  to  meet  a  diffi- 
culty half  way  than  have  it  knocking  unpleasantly  at  your  doors  in 
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the  shape  of  an  organised  opposition  to  fox-hunting.  Nobody  would 
be  any  the  worse  for  this  hunting  tax.  It  would  serve,  on  the 
contrary,  to  give  a  more  legitimate  footing  to  the  strangers,  and 
^^  divide  the  sheep  from  the  goats."  The  ignorance  of  some  of  these 
would-be  sportsmen  is  perfectly  marvellous.  I  saw  one  of  them 
this  season  coolly  ride  across  a  lawn  in  front  of  a  noble  lord*s 
mansion  to  save  himself  a  detour  of  about  fifty  yards,  and  when 
remonstrated  with  by  a  leading  country  gentleman  for  such  wilful 
damage,  he  merely  gave  him  a  stare  of  blank  astonishment,  and 
yet  that  man  hunted  regularly  without  subscribing,  and  no  doubt 
thinks  still  that  he  did  the  right  thing  in  goine  straight  over  a 
lawn-tennis  ground  \  But  ignoramuses  we  shall  always  have  proba- 
bly in  the  hunting-field,  as  everywhere  else.  It  will  not  hurt  them  to 
be  taken  in  hand,  and  made  to  help  to  keep  up  hunting  after  its 
best  style.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  Master  that  he  should  always  have 
his  temper  tried  by  having  to  look  after  every  stray  sheep  in  the 
hunting-field.  Once  again  I  would  recommend,  as  I  have  done 
before,  that  this  subject  be  taken  practically  in  hand  bv  M.F.H/s 
at  a  meeting,  in  the  Derbv  or  Ascot  weeks,  at  Messrs.  Fattersall's, 
when  a  code  of  rules  could  be  drawn  up,  by  way  of  suggestion  at 
all  events,  to  the  Secretaries  for  settling  this  vexed  question  better 
than  by  ceasing  to  advertise  the  meets,  or  even  in  addition  to  that 
precaution. 

Of  changes  in  Masterships  we  fain  must  speak.  Several  of 
the  good  old  school  are  hanging  up  their  horns  for  all  time :  Sir 
Richard  Glyn,  from  the  Blackmoor  Vale,  Mr.  H.  W.  Deacon  from 
the  H.  H.;  Lord  Hill  from  the  Shropshire,  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield 
from  South  Oxfordshire,  Mr.  J.  Coupland  from  the  Quorn,  Mr. 
Froude  Bellew  from  the  Dulverton,  and  Mr.  Selby  Lowndes  from 
the  Whaddon  Chase,  are  all  men  of  mark  in  tne  hunting  world 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  replace ;  while  Lord  Valentia  from  the 
Bicester,  Mr.  Forbes  from  the  Kildare,  Major  Dent  from  the 
Bedale,  Mr.  Russell  from  the  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire,  Mr. 
G.  A.  Grev  from  the  Glendale,  Mr.  R.  Orde  from  the  South 
Durham,  ^lajor  John  Browne  fi'om  the  South  Staffordshire,  Lord 
Desart  from  the  Kilkenny,  Mr.  W.  Famell  Watson  from  the  Surrey 
Union,  and  last,  though  not  least,  Mr.  J.  Sawry-Cookson^  from  the 
Hurworth,  have  ^11  proved  themselves  to  be  thorough  good  Masters, 
and  will  carry  honour  with  them  into  retirement 

Mr.  L.  C.  Salkeld  from  the  Dumfries-shire,  Mr.  Coope  from  the 
East  Essex,  Captain  Macnaehten  from  the  North  Herefordshire, 
Mr.  Maughan  from  the  Haydon,  Mr.  Studd  from  the  Haldon,  Mr. 
Rankin  from  South  Herefordshire,  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  from  the 
East  Sussex,  and  Mr.  SprinRfield  from  the  Curraghmore,  all  go 
to  swell  the  list  of  retiring  Masters,  and  deserve  the  thanks  of 
their  respective  localities  lor  their  disinterested  support  of  the  noble 
"  sport  of  kings."  Of  their  successors  let  us  speak  when  the  season 
opens  once  more. 

Death  has  taken  from  us  only  one  Master  during  the  season,  and 
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the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  its  close,  of  whom  more  anon.  In  the 
Earl  of  Craven  hunting  has  lost  a  true  and  devoted  friend.  Cut 
oflF  in  the  prime  of  life  by  a  fell  disease  that  no  human  hand  could 
alleviate  or  cure,  sporting  Berkshire  mourns  him  at  her  heart's  core. 

Two  other  noted  hunting  men  have  gone  from  us  within  the  last 
few  days.  Poor  Robert  Grimston  was  only  sixty-eight,  but  he  had  been 
a  hard  worker,  and  never  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feer.  Devoted 
to  hunting  and  cricket,  the  backbone  of  the  Baron's  and  Whaddon 
Chase  hunts,  as  well  as  the  deserved  idol  of  Harrow.  How  ably 
he  carried  out  his  motto,  **  To  do  well  what  was  worth  doing  at 
all,"  his  life  exemplified.  One  of  his  latest  contributions  to  literature 
was  in  your  columns  last  December,  dear  ^  Baily,'  if  I  mistake  not, 
^  Hunting  Reflections,'  and  right  well  will  they  bear  re-perusal. 
There  is  another  familiar  form  of  an  ex-M.F.H.  in  the  North 
that  will  be  seen  no  more  amongst  us.  The  stalwart  '^  Billy 
Williamson,"  who,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  has  passed  away. 
A  worshipper  of  Voltigeur,  a  famous  jucfge  of  horses,  hounds,  and 
men,  on  whose  words  the  Tykes  loved  to  dwell.  The  last  time  I 
saw  him  was  several  years  back  on  the  flags  at  Bramham  with  Mr. 
Lane  Fox,  on  a  hot  August  day,  passing  judgment  upon  his  entry. 
There  he  sat  for  hours,  shading  himself  under  a  huge  umbrella,  and 
never  wasting  a  breath,  except  on  their  best  points  ! 

But  now  to  the  sport. 

The  Albrlghton,  under  the  loDg  and  successful  reign  of  Sir  Thos.  Boughey, 
have  prospered  wonderfully.  More  than  fifty  brace  of  foxes  killed,  and 
^port  in  abundance.  Good  points  made,  such  as  from  Trysull  to  Weston 
Park,  and  the  reverse  way  again.  But,  truth  to  tell,  foxes  have  not  been 
quite  so  plentiful  in  the  Weston  district  as  they  should  have  been.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Shropshire  will,  no  doubt,  see  into  this,  as  it  is  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  hunt  that  it  should  be  sound  in  its  centre.  A  more 
beautiful  pack  of  hounds,  full  of  Belvoir  blood,  exists  nowhere ;  and  Scott  is 
an  excellent  huntsman,  well  aided  by  as  good  a  first  whip  in  Will  Jones  as 
ever  turned  a  hound.    No  change  wanted  here. 

The  jiiberstone  have  sent  us  no  particulars  of  their  sport,  but  so  long  as 
the  Oakeley  regime  continues  there  need  be  no  fear  of  things  going  wrong. 
Thanks  to  Midland  scribes,  we  have  all  read  of  their  doings,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  sum  total  of  their  noses  is  a  long  one. 

The  Badswortb^  Mr.  Wright  tells  us,  have  not  lost  a  day  by  frost,  and 
have  had  more  than  an  average  season.  Foxes  have  run  stoutly,  but  should 
be  a  little  more  plentiful  in  some  parts.  He  has  lost  one  hound  by  being 
run  over  by  a  train.     Hb  death  list  is  up  to  the  average. 

Of  the  huke  of  Beaufort* s^  Lord  Worcester  modestly  tells  us  that  •*  from 
August  30th  to  April  5th  he  has  hunted  167  days,  killed  117]^  brace  of 
foxes,  and  run  26  brace  to  ground !  Two  days  in  December  he  was  stopped 
by  frost.  Not  a  blank  day.  Altogether  a  very  good  season  indeed,  with 
a  useful  scent  throughout.  Foxes  have  run  strong  and  well,  and  made  some 
very  good  points,'*  Well  done.  Lord  Worcester.  You  sund  easily  at  the 
head  of  the  poll,  and  have  baten  all  the  professional  huntsmen. 

The  Be£ile  have  had  a  very  good  season,  with  only  one  blank  day, 
which,  considering  the  complaints  that  have  been  made  of  its  being  a  shooting 
country,  sounds  well.     Their  gallop  on  December  14th  from  a  rushy  field 
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Dctr  Reedholme  to  Little  Danby,  with  a  kill,  was  brilltaiit.  On  Decem- 
ber 31st  they  lost  two  hounds  by  poison.  On  March  yth,  at  Kiplio,  had  a 
▼cry  hard  day,  two  of  the  hunt  senrants'  horses  dying  after  it.  A  testi- 
mcKiial  is  going  to  he  presented  to  Major  Dent,  to  mark  the  appi«ciation  of 
the  hunt  at  his  six  years'  Mastership. 

The  Belvoir. — What  can  we  say  except  in  praise  of  the  Doke  of  Rjit- 
land's  peerless  pack  ?  Giliard's  accident  threw  a  damper  over  a  portion  of 
the  season,  but  still  sport  went  on  as  swimmingly  as  ever.  Much  of  the  old 
Belvoir  vale  is  now  under  plough,  and  yet  we  have  read  of  gallops  long, 
short,  winding,  and  straight,  over  it  week  by  week,  and  know  full  well  that 
its  glories  are  as  great  as  ever.  I  do  not  know  to  which  to  give  the  palm. 
They  live  already  in  sporting  pages  more  ephemeral  perhaps  than  *  B^y ' ; 
their  repetition  here  will  be  a  twice-told  tale. 

The  Berkeley^  too,  have  left  us  to  cull  our  notes  of  their  doings  from  other 
sources,  such  as  the  Cheltenham  correspondent  in  the  '  Country  Gentleman,' 
in  whose  writbgs  the  chief  delight  seems  to  be  to  publish  long  lists  of 
fashionable  attendants,  as  if  it  were  a  ball  or  fitc,  I  do  not  Chink  Lord 
Fitzhardinge  has  had  any  cause  to  grumble  over  his  season,  aad  ao  doubt 
has  slain  upwards  of  100  foxes. 

The  Old  Berkeley  West,  under  Mr.  Mackenzie,  have  had  a  capifal  season, 
not  losing  a  day.  They  began  with  a  bad  scent  during  cub  huntingy  but 
warmed  to  their  work  afterwards,  killing  24  brace,  and  running  10  brace  to 
ground.  Their  best  days  have  been  December  8th,  from  Hodgmoor  into 
Mr.  Longman's  country.  Pollard's  Wood,  and  killed — ^two  hours  and  thirty 
minutes.  On  December  22nd  from  Potkiln  Wood,  through  Chalfont  to 
Amersham,  and  killed  ;  fifty-five  minutes.  January  ist  found  in  Warren 
Wood,  crossed  the  Thames  into  Garth's  country,  where  he  beat  them  after 
a  hunting  run  of  two  hours.  On  January  19th,  the  best  day  of  the  season, 
Hall  Bam,  found  first  fox  and  killed  him.  Found  in  Potkiln  Wood,  and 
went  like  blazes  to  Chalfont  and  killed.  Found  again  in  Hodgmoor, 
through  Shardless  by  Hailacre,  where  they  changed  foxes,  and  were  stopped 
in  Common  Wood,  after  running  three  hours.     No  change  here. 

The  Old  Berkshire  have  had  a  broken  season,  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Craven.  It  is  an  essentially  nice  ^rting  country,  far  preferable  to 
many  others  that  hold  their  heads  higher,  rio  large  fields,  plenty  of  sporting 
farmers,  a  splendid  grass  vale  from  Didcot  down  nearly  to  Swindon,  that 
carries  a  good  scent.     Surely  it  will  not  be  long  without  a  Master. 

The  Bicester  have  hardly  done  so  well,  we  fancy,  as  last  season,  when 
they  had  an  exceptionally  good  time  of  it.  Still  they  can  boast  of  some 
really  long  and  trying  runs,  for  they  rejoice  in  some  good  foxes  on  the 
Northamptonshire  side,  and  know  how  to  run  them.  Hunted  117  days, 
killed  6ih  brace,  run  20  brace  to  ground.  Blank  days  unknown  in  this 
country. 

The  Blackmoor  Vale  invariably  have  a  good  account  to  give  of  themselves, 
and  this  season  is  no  exception  to  their  rule,  although  it  b  the  last  of  a  long 
and  brilliant  list  through  which  Sir  Richard  Glyn  has  steered  them  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  Blankney  say  that  although  scent  has  not  been  really  good,  they  have 
had  a  very  fair  season,  plenty  of  foxes,  and  without  a  single  stoppage  they 
have  hunted  79  days,  killed  25  brace  oT  foxes,  and  run  5  brace  to  ground — 
not  bad  work  for  a  two-day-a-week  pack. 

The  Brocklesby^  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Yarborough  in  Egypt,  have  been 
taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  Maunsell  Richardson,  who  has  retired  from  the  silk 
for  the  scarlet.     He  reports  an  extremely  good  season — 48  brace  of  foxes 
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killed.  Mr.  Richardson  has  hunted  the  dog-bounds  himself,  and  the  hunts- 
man the  bitches.  January  and  February  were  the  best  two  months  he  has 
£?er  seen  in  Lincolnshire.  From  Roxton  Wood,  on  February  1st,  hounds 
ran  over  Newsham,  Halbrough,  Killingholme,  East  Halton,  and  Goxhiil, 
ieaving  Langmere  Gorse  on  the  right,  and  killed  near  New  Holland,  a  fourteen 
mile  point;  two  hours  and  fifteen  minuter.  On  February  27th,  from 
Kingerby,  they  ran  fast  to  Usselby — forty  minutes — ^fox  going  to  ground  in 
▼iew.  Found  again  in  Owersby,  and  ran  over  Thornton  to  Bishop's  Bridge, 
and  killed  him  in  South  Owersby  parish ;  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes.  They 
also  had  a  clinking  day  from  Kingerby  on  January  30th.  How  this  must 
warm  the  heart  of  the  young  Lord,  even  in  boiling  Hgypt  1  Let  us  hope  he 
win  soon  be  safe  amongst  us  again  ere  another  season  comes  round.  George  Ash 
^oes  to  the  Holdemess,  and  William  Dale,  from  the  Burton,  takes  his  place. 
The  Brambam  Moor,  with  its  "  fi ve-and-twenty  couple,"  has  gloried  in 
some  rattling  sport.  The  Harewood  Bridge  country,  Riffa,  and  Spacey 
Houses,  have  turned  out  some  straight-going  foxes  that  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  catching,  and  the  Friday  country,  down  to  Willstrip  Wood,  has  given 
the  York  and  Bramham  men  combined  no  end  of  fun.  A  friend,  not  a 
long  way  from  Harewood,  has  given  me  pages  of  ecstatic  accounts,  which 
it  would  fill  your  magazine  at  one  sitting  to  recount.  SufHce  it  to  say,  that, 
come  weal  or  come  woe,  Mr.  George  Lane  Fox  seems  to  be  like  his  own 
lovely  ri-ver  Wharfe,  **  he  goes  on  for  ever."  Already  he  can  count  his 
compeers  of  tlie  old  school  on  his  fingers.  Decori  decus  add'it  avito,  and 
may  he  remain  the  honoured  of  Yorkshiremen  for  many  a  season  to  come. 
Tom  Smith  is  the  best  huntsman  he  has  ever  had;  52  brace  killed,  32^^  run 
to  ground. 

Mr.  CalmaJjj  from  Holdsworthy,  in  far-off  Deron,  has  had  a  good  season, 
although  he  bad  to  give  up  from  the  middle  of  December  till  early  in 
January,  owing  to  a  virulent  outbreak  of  distemper.  He  well  says  that 
Devon  foxes  take  a  lot  of  catching.  For  instance,  on  the  1 6th  November 
they  ran  right  away  from  Broadbury  to  Sourton  Tor,  on  Dartmoor,  a  nine 
mile  point ;  on  the  27th,  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  an  eight  mile  point,  and 
fourteen  as  hounds  ran.  On  February  8th  they  had  an  extraordinary  run 
from  Ashwater  to  beyond  Bradford,  through  ever  so  many  parishes.  It  was 
allowed  that  hounds  ran  over  thirty  miles,  and  all  the  horses  were  dead 
beaten.  On  March  5th  they  ran  for  three  hours,  sometimes  very  fast,  and 
crosesd  and  recrossed  the  Tamar  in  high  fiood  twice.  On  March  7th  Mr. 
Coryton,  in  the  Tetcott  hunt  week,  ran  a  fifteen  mile  point,  over  no  end  of 
country.  These  are  a  sample  of  many  runs ;  no  blank  days,  and  the  hardest 
season  for  horses  and  hounds  on  record. 

The  Camhridgsbire  have  had  a  good  season's  sport,  excellent  runs,  and  an 
average  number  of  foxes  killed,  with  only  one  day  stopped  by  frost.  Such 
is  Mr.  Lindsell's  report. 

North  Cheshire,— -^dL'oXziti  Park  Yates  reports  a  most  successful  season,  with 
a  very  consistent  run  of  good  sport ;  109  days,  and  46^  brace  of  foxes  killed ; 
36^  brace  to  ground.    Not  bad  work. 

In  South  Cheshire  Mr.  Reginald  Corbet,  with  only  thirty-three  couples  of 
hounds,  has  killed  40  brace  of  foxes,  and  nin  18^  brace  to  ground,  with  one 
blank  day,  owing  to  a  rough  night.  Scent  was  catchy  up  to  December. 
Since  then  some  very  fine  runs  and  long  points  have  been  enjoyed,  and  plenty 
of  foxes  left.     Mr.  Corbet  may  well  be  proud  of  his  achievements. 

The  Cotswold  hunted  eighty-eight  days,  and  killed  35]^  brace,  and  were 
only  stopped  one  day.  Scent  fir^t-rate  from  January  1st.  Captain  Sumner 
goes  on. 
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The  North  Cotswold. — ^Mr.  Algernon  Rushout  says  he  has  had  a  yery 
j;ood  season,  the  best  since  1876;  has  bad  only  three  moderate  days  since 
1 6th  October,  which  he  attributes  to  good  foxes  making  long  points. 

The  Croome, — Mr.  Walter  Greene  has  entered  well,  and  shown  plenty  of 
sport,  but  we  are  sorry  to  hear  that  he  is  constitutionally  not  strong  eoougH 
for  all  the  hard  work  of  an  M.F.H. 

The  Duherton  bitches  have  had  their  very  best  season,  with  many  famous 
runs,  and  have  killed  30  brace  of  foxes,  an  extraordinary  performance,  con- 
sidering the  stoutness  of  the  foxes  and  the  country.  Mr.  Froude  Bellew 
resigns,  to  the  regret  of  all,  and  Lord  Guildford  has  bought  bis  hounds  to 
go  into  Dorset,  a  Jucky  hit  for  the  Cattistocke  country. 

The  South  Devon  killed  5]^  brace  of  cubs  and  1 1  brace  of  old  foxes — no 
digging ;  scent  only  good  in  January  and  early  in  February.  Several  blank 
days,  and  a  great  scarcity  of  foxes.  The  best  preservers  are  non-hunting 
men.     Lord  Haldon  succeeds  Mr.  Studd  as  Master. 

The  North  Durham^  under  Mr.  Maynard,  have  had  the  be<t  possible 
season  as  regards  scent;  foxes  stout,  and  well  accounted  for.  Sixty  days* 
hunting,  25  brace  killed,  and  li  run  to  ground.  Lord  Boyne's  place, 
Branspeth  Castle,  gave  them  the  run  of  the  season,  twenty-five  miles,  to 
Saltersgate,  and  killed. 

The  South  Durham  complain  rather  of  a  poor  scenting  season,  from  the 
dryness  of  the  weather;  sixty-five  days,  killed  16  brace.  Sir  William  Eden, 
Bart.,  takes  the  reins  next  season.  The  hounds  are  very  highly  bred,  and 
plenty  of  new  fox  covers  are  bting  planted. 

The  East  Eiifx,  under  Mr.  Carnegy,  has  had  the  best  scenting  season  he 
has  seen  in  Essex ;  a  continuance  of  good  sport,  particularly  after  January 
1st.  Hunted  eighty-three  days,  and  killed  26  brace,  of  which  19^  were 
eld  dog-foxes,  and  ran  1 5^  brace  to  ground ;  not  stopped  once.  It  is  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  any  good,  for  distressed  agriculture  and  farms 
uncultivated  carry  a  good  scent,  and  foxes  lie  out  on  them.  At  Rettenum 
Square  Grove  hounds  have  found  ten  times,  and  had  some  good  runs  from 
there.     No  change  in  the  establishment. 

The  £att  Kent  wound  up  their  season  by  an  entertainment  given  them  by 
the  ofHcers  at  the  Canterbury  barracks,  to  celebrate  a  most  successful  season, 
and  Mr.  Sworder  continues  with  good  prospects. 

The  Fit%wUliam  have  had  a  ca^tal  season's  sport,  but  left  off  rather  early 
on  account  of  the  dry  weather.  They  never  missed  a  day.  George  Carter 
has  completed  his  thirty-ninth  season  with  them.  His  old  father  still  lives 
and  talks  about  nothing  but  hunting  in  his  ninety-second  year.  Senex^  temper 
vlridit. 

The  Glendale  have  had  an  uncommonly  good  season ;  foxes  very  plentiful, 
except  on  two  properties,  where  their  scarceness  is  proverbial.  Killed  about 
1 7  brace.    The  Hon.  F.  W.  Lambton  is  likely  to  succeed  Mr.  Grey. 

The  H,  H, — Mr.  Deacon,  on  this  his  closing  season,  has  killed  32  brace 
and  run  22  brace  to  ground. 

The  HamhledoHy  under  Mr.  Walter  Long,  have  had  the  best  season  on 
record ;  sport  almost  every  day.  Killed  50]^  brace,  and  run  23]^  to  ground. 
Thb  is  wonderful  for  such  a  cold-scenting  country.    No  change  required 

here. 

Mr.  Hargreavis  hounds  have  had  a  very  good  season,  hunting  1 39  days^ 
and  killing  44  brace  of  foxes  and  3c  brace  to  ground.  The  Mortimer 
country  gets  worse  off  for  foxes  every  season,  although  the  Master  is  worthy 
of  support,  and  still  hopes  for  better  things. 

The  Hejthrop  have  hunted   105  days,  killed  38  brace,  and  run   l6j^  to 
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ground.  Stopped  two  days  by  frost.  Mr.  Brassey  reports  a  very  good 
season,  and  sends  us  particulars  of  some  Fery  fine  runs,  which,  alds !  ^pAcc 
compels  us  to  keep  for  another  day.     No  changes. 

The  Hurwortb,  under  Mr.  Sawry-Cookson,  who  retires  in  favour  of  Mr* 
W.  Wharton,  has  finished  one  of  the  best  seasons  ever  remembered.  Hur« 
worth  foxes  are  difRcuIt  to  kill.  The  best  sport  has  been  in  the.  Welbury 
country.  ''Shooters"  now  hold  old  Frank  Coate's  favourite  covers,  in 
which  he  always  found  once  a  week,  now  a  fox  is  not  at  home  there  twice  a 
season.     Qui  color  aihus  erat,  nunc  esi  contrarius  dlho. 

The  JJanffhhj  have  killed  42^  brace  in  ninety-seven  days,  the  best  season 
they  ever  had.  Those  who  know  the  country  can  appreciate  this  wonderful 
performance. 

The  Meyneil^  under  Mr.  Chandos  Pole,  have  had  a  great  season,  more  than 
60  brace  of  foxes  killed.  This  hunt  is  getting  a  notoriety  for  its  riding,  not 
quite  '*  the  cut-em-do wn-Captain  "  style,  but  first-rate  riding  to  hounds. 
Some  say  they  are  robbing  Cheshire  of  its  pride  of  place,  but  surely  there 
must  be  room  made  for  other  thrusting  hunts,  and  the  nature  of  the  fences 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Lord  Middleton  says  that  his  hounds  have  had  a  capital  season  through- 
out, the  best  scenting  one  for  some  years.  The  hounds  have  hunted 
125  days  and  killed  53  brace  of  foxes,  and  been  stopped  only  3  days. 

The  Monmouthshire^  after  a  short  cub-hunting,  found  foxes  plentiful  and 
strong,  and  have  had  some  good  old-fashioned  long  runs  from  Clytha, 
Campstown,  and  Llansog  cross  roads.  Captain  Hanbury  Williams  ha& 
threatened  to  resign  owing  to  the  stealing  of  cubs  that  was  being  carried 
on,  but  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  Mr.  Crawshay  Bailey  have  induced  him 
to  reconsider  his  determination,  the  latter  increasing  his  subscription,  so  that 
all  is  en  re^e  again. 

The  Oakley  have  hunted  more  days  and  killed  more  foxes  than  usual ;, 
stopped  two  days  by  frost,  and  one  by  fog ;  no  blank  days ;  particularly 
gooa  sport  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Mr.  R.  Arkwright  continues  to  hunt  the 
bitches,  and  Tom  Whitemore  the  dogs. 

The  South  Pembrokeshire  have  done  very  well  notwithstanding  a  great 
deal  of  wet.  The  hunt  week  was  particularly  good.  On  one  day  a  fox 
swam  out  to  a  rock  in  the  open  sea,  followed  by  the  whole  pack,  and  was 
there  killed,  a  young  hound  retrieving  him  by  his  brush ! 

Lord  Portsmouth  has  had  a  full  average  season,  scent  being  catchy,  owing 
to  so  much  wet  weather  and  stormy  days.  Killed  42 j^  brace,  and  only 
stopped  one  day.     Fifty  couple  working  hounds.    All  the  old  hands  go  on. 

The  Pytchleyj  with  its  two  packs,  one  hunted  by  Will  Goodall,  and  the 
other  by  Lord  Lonsdale,  seem  to  have  gone  into  retirement  since  they  have 
ceased  to  advertise ;  but  still  sport  has  not,  I  believe,  been  wanting.  To  be 
in  Mr.  H.  H.  Langham's  place  is  no  sinecure.  Goodall  has  killed  56]^  brace. 

The  Quorn  have  kept  the  ball  rolling  in  the  most  extraordinary  way,  and 
Mr.  Coupland's  last  year  will  certainly  bear  comparison  with  any  other.  I 
have  sot  the  statistics  of  the  slain,  but  they  must  be  tremendous.  Those 
who  have  followed  ''Brooksby"  in  his  peerless  weekly  budget  (and  their 
name  b  legion)  in  '  The  Field,'  will  need  no  recapitulation  of  the  endles» 
good  gallops  that  High  Leicestershire  has  enjoyed. 

The  Radnorshire  and  West  Hereford  have  had  a  wonderfully  good  season 
under  Colonel  Price.  Cumma  Moors  has  consistently  held  good  foxes^ 
and  never  been  called  on  in  vain,  one  run  being  three  and  a  quarter  hour» 
from  there.  The  hounds,  with  their  Welsh  cross,  are  as  near  perfection  for 
the  country  as  possible. 
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Mr.  Rayer^  from  Somersetshire,  does  not  consider  the  past  season,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  one.  Very  bad  scent  up  to  the  middle  of  November,  and 
good  sport  till  the  beginning  of  February  ;  since  then  bad  again,  owing  to 
the  wild  weather. 

The  Rufford  were  never  stopped  by  frost  a  single  day.  The  young 
hounds  entered  very  well,  and  they  have  had  a  most  excellent  season,  killing 
34  brace.  Hayes  had  a  bad  fall,  and  was  kept  at  home  the  last  three  weeks, 
but  Frank  Vesey  handled  the  hounds  very  creditably,  and  had  one  or  two 
good  days.     Mr.  Harvey  Bayly  sticks  as  closely  as  ever  to  liis  old  love. 

The  Shroptbire  have  had  undoubtedly  a  splendid  season,  and  killed  lots  of 
foxes.  No  fault  can  be  found  with  any  department  of  the  hunt,  except  the 
scarcity  of  foxes  south  of  the  Severn.  The  Salopians,  indeed,  are  exercised 
in  their  minds  whether  it  is  not  very  bid  form  for  a  wealthy  M.P.  to  rent  a 
large  place  for  shooting  in  a  hunting  distract,  and  mistake  foxes  for  hares, 
to  say  nothing  of  beaters'  legs ;  at  all  events,  they  think  the  experiment 
might  have  been  tried  nearer  his  own  borough  in  the  south  of  England. 
Blank  days  have  been  the  rule  on  this  side,  not  the  exception.  Let  us  hope 
Mr.  Lonsdale  will  be  treated  better  in  this  respecL 

The  Simungton, — Mr.  Tom  Parrington  says  that  the  past  season  bas  been 
the  best  ever  remembered ;  foxes  strong,  scent  invariably  good,  the  country, 
thanks  to  Lord  Faversham,  well  stocked  with  foxes. 

The  Southdown  have  had  an  exceptionally  good  sea<^n ;  killed  73^  brace 
of  foxes,  10  brace  beyond  previous  records.  Mr.  Brand  may  well  say, 
"  there  is  no  change  here.**     None  wanted,  we  think. 

The  T$cjside  have  never  had  such  a  season  as  this  has  been  ;  good  runs 
<day  after  day,  and  foxes  have  been  dying  splendidly  in  the  open.  On 
February  4th,  from  Llysoewdd,  killed  two  old  dogs,  the  first  in  one  hour 
and  fifteen  minutes,  the  second  in  two  hours  and  ten  minutes,  far  away  in 
Mr.  Powell's  country,  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  kennels. 

The  Tynedale  hunted  eighty-five  days,  and  killed  38]^  brace,  and  ran 
31  brace  to  ground.  Very  good  sport  since  Christmas,  but  foxes  hardly  laa 
as  stoutly  as  usual. 

Lord  Tredegar  has  had  a  wonderful  season  i  scent  uniformly  good,  and 
good  runs  obtained  from  all  parts  of  their  country.  Twice  hounds  have 
separated,  each  pack  killing  in  the  open  unaided.  Hunted  forty-nine  times, 
and  killed  18  brace;  ran  loj^  brace  to  ground.  Cobnel  the  Hon.  F.  C. 
Morgan,  M.P.,  has  hunted  them. 

The  Vale  of  White  Horse  have  killed  a  lot  of  foxes,  72  brace  in  160  days, 
and  had  good  sport,  but  the  glory  of  the  old  Vale  is  not  quite  at  its  b«t. 
Rumours  of  slackness  reach  me,  and  the  dash  and  ride  has  in  a  measure 
departed.  This,  perhaps,  b  only  ephemeral.  Mr.  C.  Hoare  is  quite  con- 
tented with  things  as  they  are. 

The  Warwickshire  have  had  a  great  season  under  Lord  Willougbby  de 
Broke ;  hunted  106  days,  and  killed  53^^  brace  of  foxes.  The  sad  death  of 
Lord  Hertford  stopped  hunting  for  ten  days.  I  wish  there  was  space  to 
xecount  a  few  of  the  best  runs,  especially  one  of  two  and  a  quarter  hours 
from  Poolfield  osiers,  that  nobody  with  one  horse  saw  the  end  of;  twenty- 
four  miles  at  least  But  this  is  denied  uie.  It  must  be  recorded,  however, 
as  an  example,  that  some  of  the  be^t  runs  have  been  from  Mr,  Shekel's 
coverts  at  Pebworth,  who  never  shoots  till  the  hounds  have  drawn  them. 

The  North  Warwickshire  have  made  a  good  beginning  with  Mr.  Lort 
Phillips.     We  trust  the  connection  may  be  a  lasting  and  happy  one. 

The  Worcestershire  have  certainly  done  well,  and  mendea  matters  con- 
siderably over  the  previous  season,  killing  24  brace  in  eighty-nine  days, 
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Some  say  that  Lockey  does  not  kill  his  foxes,  but  he,  at  all  events,  gires 
them  something  to  do  to  get  away  from  him,  and  the  Redditch  needle-maker 
has  the  finishing-touch  put  upon  them  f 

Sir  WatMu  ^iiamj  fVynn  s  have  scarcely  had  such  a  good  season  with 
their  new  huntsman  as  was  expected  ;  he  does  not  catch  his  foxes,  and  con-* 
sequentty  his  honads  have  become  slack.  I  think  the  number  of  noses  on 
the  kennel  door  will  show  a  sad  falltng  of.  Still,  there  has  been  plenty  of 
fun,  and  the  Ash  and  Cloverly  foxes,  after  keeping  the  pack  going  almost 
once  a  week  for  the  whole  season,  have  all  got  wbole  jackets  for  another 
year. 

Mr.  Whidhome^  froon  the  far  South^  has  only  established  his  pack  of 
bitches  two  years,  and  boasts  of  the  last  of  Jack  Russell's  blood,  a  bitch 
called  Wonderful,  a  present  just  before  his  death.  He  has  hunted  sixty- 
three  daysy  killed  lo  brace,  and  run  27  brace  to  ground^  after  a  remarkably 
good  scenting  season,  and  is  fairly  off  for  foxes. 

My  aliotted  space  has  already  been  more  than  filled  up  with  this 
engro98»ig  topic,  and  yet  not  half  my  subject  has  been  done  jiMtice 
to.  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  been  entirely  left  out  in  the  cold,, 
but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  speak  of  them  next  month ;  and  such  a 
season  as  the  past  uadoubtedly  deserves  a  record  more  ample  and 
thoroughgoing  than  I  have  been  allowed  to  devote  to  it  here,  irr 
perpetuam  rd  memoriam. 

Borderer. 


OREAMS  AND  OMENS  OF  THE  DERBY  AND 

OTHER  RACES. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  some  person  always  dreams 
the  winner  of  the  Derby.  It  is,  no  doubt,  sufficiently  curious  thai 
it  should  be  so^  but  nevertheless  true ;  and  if  the  records  of  dream- 
land could  be  ransacked — that  is,  if  they  keep  any  records  in  that 
fairy  domain — it  would  certainly  be  discovered  that  from  the  day  of 
the  first  Derbv  till  now,  that  is,  from  the  year  when  Diomed  credited 
Sir  Charles  Bunbury  with  the  first  blue  ribbon  of  the  Turf  till 
the  day  when  St»  Blaise  brought  the  same  honour  to  Sir  Frederick 
Johnstone,  some  one  or  other  of  the  children  of  the  Gods  have 
been  specially  favoured  with  a  revelation  of  the  first  of  the  Derby 
three  made  celebrated  by  the  fiat  of  the  judge.  I  have  myself  kept 
a  note  of  all  the  Derby  dreams  and  omens  that  have  in  my  time 
become  public  property,  inasmuch  as  they  have  gone  the  round  of 
the  Press,  as  well  as  particulars  of  a  few  others  which  have  not  yet 
been  published ;  and  some  of  them,  it  will  be  admitted,  to  say  the 
least  of  them,  are  rather  singular.  It  is  not^  however,  my  intention, 
in  dealing  with  these  phenomena,  to  enter  upon  any  disquisition  on 
dreams  in  general,  or  to  venture  upon  any  explanation  of  the 
philosophy  dt  dreaming.  Such  commentaries  must  be  left  to  abler 
pens  than  mine :  I  can  only  deal  with  the  hard-and-fast  features  of 
the  subject-matter. 

Having  said  this  much  by  way  of  introduction,  I  shall  leave  the 
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following  collection  of  Derby  dreams,  omens,  and  coincidences  to 
tell  their  own  tale,  and  I  narrate  them  in  the  simplest  possible 
fashion.  Some  of  them,  doubtless,  are  of  a  rather  small-beer  type, 
but  the  whole,  when  taken  together,  present  sufficient  features  of 
interest  to  warrant  their  publication  in  the  form  now  adopted ; 
and  further,  let  me  just  say  this,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  place 
them  in  any  particular  order.  I  set  them  down  as  I  find  them 
jotted  in  my  various  note-books. 

Fred  Booth,  a  well-known  bookmaker,  and  a  very  good  fellow 
in  his  own  way,  at  one  time  resident  in  Edinburgh,  was  a  capital 
retailer  of  Turf  stories.  While  residing  in  the  Scottish  capital, 
some  sixteen  years  since,  I  took  z.  note  of  two  or  three  of  those  per- 
taining to  the  Derby,  which  he  used  to  relate,  and  which,  so  lar  as 
I  know,  have  never  yet  appeared  in  print.  I  have,  of  course, 
denuded  his  narrative  somewhat,  as  it  used  to  be  ^cn  with  a  good 
deal  of  what  may  be  described  as  ^  verbiage."  The  following  is 
one  of  Booth's  anecdotes : — 

'^  You  can  make  a  mint  of  money  over  Spaniel,  if  you  like  to 
try,"  were  the  words  heard  by  a  Yorkshire  commercial  gentleman 
of  sporting  proclivities,  living  for  a  little  time  at  an  hotel  — ^the 
Black  Bull — in  Glasgow,  as  he  awoke  one  morning  early  in  the 
month  of  May,  183 1.  Mr.  Brown  (that  is  of  course  a  false  name) 
was  never  very  certain  about  the  words  ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  he 
had  overheard  them  being  spoken  by  some  one,  or  whether,  as  he 
sometimes  thought,  they  were  a  kind  of  supernatural  revelation,  and 
came  from  his  own  lips.  No  matter ;  being  bound,  in  the  course 
of  two  days,  direct  for  London,  he  lost  no  time,  on  his  arrival,  in 
making  pointed  inquiries  about  the  horses  engaged  in  the  Derby, 
the  betting,  &c.,  and  in  the  end  had  the  courage  to  back  the  curious 
revelation  which  had  been  made  to  him,  much,  however,  against  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  who  insisted  that  the  horse  had  little  or  no 
chance  of  winning  the  blue  ribbon.  He  obtained  a  good  price — 
40  to  I,  to  over  20/. — ten  or  twelve  days  before  the  race,  and  on 
the  course  at  Epsom  he  was  again  induced  to  back  the  horse,  by  the 
circumstance  of  a  little  boy  saying,  as  the  horses  came  on  the  course, 
"  That's  it,  pa  i  that's  the  one  I  dreamed  had  won,'*  when  Spaniel 
appeared.  Having  taken  50  to  i  to  five  pounds,  he  then  stood  to 
win  more  than  a  *^  cool  thousand  "  by  Spaniel's  victory.  On  turn- 
ing round  to  see  whom  the  boy  was  addressing,  he  had  disappeared 
in  the  crowd.  Mr.  Brown  watched  all  the  preliminaries  of  the  race 
with  ytry  great  attention,  and  more  especially  the  race  itself,  which 
was  won  by  his  dream-horse  Spaniel.  By  means  of  his  thousand 
pounds  Mr.  Brown  was  enabled  to  become  a  partner  in  the  firm  for 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  travelling  as  a  bagman,  and,  curiously 
enough,  never  in  all  his  life  made  another  bet,  although  he  annually 
attended  Doncaster  races  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years  after  Spaniel's 
Derby. 

Here  is  another  of  Booth's  stories  : — 

As  the  guard  of  the  *' Flying  Scotchman"  shouted  out  "Don- 
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caster/'  at  the  station  of  that  name,  to  the  sleepy  inhabitant  of  a 
first-class  compartment,  the  reply  was,  **  By  George,  you  don't  say 
so  !  Has  Merry's  horse  really  won  ?  "  The  guard  was  so  struck 
with  the  manner  of  the  gentleman,  that  he  related  the  story  to 
Booth  on  the  Saturday  before  the  Derby  day.  "  Til  tell  you  what/' 
said  Booth  ;  **  you  back  the  horse,  Harry.  Tve  known  of  less 
likely  tips  than  that  coming  off.  I  rather  fancy  Merry's  horse 
myself.  You  shall  have  forty  half-sovereigns,  if  you  like."  The 
guard  accepted  the  bet  of  twenty  pounds  to  half  a  sovereign,  and 
won  it ! 

Doncaster,  which  won  the  Derby  of  1873  for  Mr.  James  Merry, 
M.P.,  the  well-known  Scottish  ironmaster  and  sportsman,  seems  to 
have  been  the  hero  of  several  Derby  dreams  and  omens.  As  one 
story  goes,  the  wife  of  a  club  steward  in  London,  in  which  club  a 
Derby  sweep  of  considerable  amount  was  annually  drawn,  dreamt 
that  one  of  the  members  had  sold  his  chance,  which  was  Doncaster, 
to  her  husband,  and  that  the  horse  won  the  race.  Of  course,  like  a 
dutiful  better  half  as  she  was,  the  lady  told  her  husband  what  she 
had  dreamt ;  but  he,  good  man,  was  a  very  matter-of-fact  person, 
and  pooh-poohed  the  matter,  telling  her  there  were  better  horses  in 
the  race  than  Doncaster,  ^*  and  IVe  backed  one  of  'em,  my  las?, 
which  its  name  it  is  Kaiser,  and  if  that  wins  you  shall  have  a  new 
bonnet  3  there,  old  woman  !  "  Curiously  enough,  however,  that 
actually  took  place  which  had  been  foreshadowed  in  her  sleep.  On 
the  Friday  preceding  the  Derby  day,  the  holder  of  the  ticket  in 
question  said  to  the  steward  of  the  club,  ^  Look  here,  Peters ;  I 
sail  on  Monday  from  Southampton  for  the  East,  and  I  want  to  be  quit 
of  this  confounded  ticket.  I  am  told  the  horse  has  no  chance  of 
winning.  If  anv  gentleman  will  give  you  a  guinea  for  the  ticket, 
let  him  have  it.  Peters  at  once  thought  of  his  wife's  dream,  and 
replied  promptly,  "  All  right,  sir,  there's  the  money,  and  if  no  one 
take's  the  bit  of  pasteboard  I  shan't  be  broke.  I  backed  Kaiser 
long  ago,  and  that's  the  horse  which,  as  I  think,  will  win  this  year's 
Derby?'  As  a  mere  matter  of  form,  Peters  offered  the  ticket  to 
several  gentlemen  of  the  club,  knowing  pretty  well  they  would 
refuse  it,  and  in  the  end  he  had  the  pleasurable  satisfaction  of  paying 
himself  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling,  due  over 
the  winning  horse,  the  money  being  in  his  own  hands  as  treasurer  to 
the  sweep.  There  is  also  occasionally  quoted,  in  coimection  with 
this  Derby,  the  anecdote  of  a  costermonger  whose  wife,  on  the 
Sunday  morning  previous  to  the  Derby  Day,  sans  in  her  sleep  with 
great  vigour,  "  The  boy  in  yellow  wins  the  day  P*  and,  as  the  tale 
goes,  Ned  Timsin,  the  coster,  when  he  saw  the  colours  in  question, 
during  the  preliminary  canter  of  the  horses,  determined  to  back  Mr. 
Merry's  colt  (Doncaster),  and  did  so  to  the  tune  of  nearly  thirty 
shillings,  all  the  money  he  possessed  at  the  time,  that  he  could 
spare  from  his  business.  After  the  race  was  over  Ned  duly  received 
his  winnings  (about  forty  pounds),  and  no  doubt  lived  happy  ever 
after ;  at  all  events,  with  a  fine  pony  and  nice  cart,  bought  with  a 
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portion  of  his  winnings,  he  became  a  sort  of  king  among  the  coster* 
mongers,  and  he  called  his  pony  ^'  yellow  boy^''  in  memory  of  the 
event. 

In  one  of  my  note-books  I  find  the  following  marked,  *^  This  I 
believe  to  be  a  true  story  " : — 

^^  An  actor,  Jim  Freeman,  who  was  one  of  the  stock  company  in 
the  old  Theatre  Royal  of  Edinburgh,  used  to  relate  what  he  always 
called  *  A  very  pleasant  reminiscence  of  one  Derby  Day.'  In  the 
year  1839  he  was  performing  in  a  large  provincial  town  in  England^ 
when  in  due  time,  as  the  season  was  drawing  to  its  close,  it  came  to 
his  turn  to  take  a  benefit,  his  night  being  fixed  by  the  manager  for 
the  Wednesday  of  the  Derby  Day.  As  is  almost  invariably  the  case 
with  provincial  actors,  he  worked  himself  nearly  into  a  fever  as  to 
what  piece  he  should  select  for  his  *  ben.'  For  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  days  before  the  time  fixed,  he  felt  in  a  perpetual  stew,  so 
much  so,  that  hb  wife,  who  was  not  an  actress,  was  afraid  of  his 
becoming  ill  over  the  matter  of  his  ^  ben.'  One  rooming  she  awoke 
her  husband,  and  said  to  him, '  Jim,  did  you  hear  that?'  'No,'  he 
said, '  what  V  *  I  heard  a  voice,'  replied  his  wife,  *  saying,  if  you 
put  up  the  Flying  Dutchman,  you  will  have  the  biggest  house  of 
the  season.'  '  Bless  me  ! '  replied  Jim,  'that's  the  favourite  for  the 
Derby,  I  never  thought  of  that  piece,  now  -,  but  111  do  it,  if  the 
manager  will  consent,  and  if  the  horse  wins,  it  may  prove  a  big 
draw  ;  at  all  events^  it's  worth  risking.'  And  risked  it  was»  The 
bills  came  out  about  a  week  before  the  day,  and  almost  everybody 
that  betted,  took  the  'tip,'  and  Jim  enjoyed  the  gratification  of 
having,  as  the  mysterious  voice  had  foretold,  the  greatest  house  of 
the  season — 47/.  for  his  half— quite  a  little  fortune  to  a  struggling 
*  heavy  man.' " 

In  1852,  a  story  appeared  of  a  person  who  had  backed  the  Derby 
winner  from  seeing  his  son  reading  a  little  ^^  ch^-book,"  entitled 
^  Daniel  O'Rourke's  Voyage  to  the  Moon.'  The  man  lived  and 
worked  in  Birmingham,  being  a  gunmaker  to  his  business,  and 
taking  some  interest  in  racing :  ^'  I  took  the  tip  at  once ;  somehow  or 
other  I  thought  it  was  a  tip  sent  to  me  special,  and  my  backing 
that  horse  is  the  cause  of  my  being  here  this  day,  in  this  snug 
little  public"  And  every  year,  about  the  Derby  Day,  for  several 
years,  the  landlord  told  the  tale  of  how  his  boy  had  brought  him 
a  fortune  in  a  penny  pamphlet.  The  writer  read  this  anecdote 
himself  in  a  Worcester  paper  some  years  since. 

Among  other  Derby  stories  that  have  been  well  circulated,  is  that 
of  a  gentleman  who  backed  a  Derby  winner,  from  the  mere  fact 
of  seeing  the  W  in  Wellington,  obscured  by  the  hand  of  a  dock, 
the  clock  being  placed  over  the  door  of  a  well-known  London 
restaurant,  and,  when  this  particular  believer  in  signs  and  omens 
saw  the  word  -ellington^  it  at  once  occurred  to  him  that  some  good 
genius  was  oiFering  him  a  Derby  tip  that  was  not  to  be  sneezed  at, 
he  therefore  at  once  backed  the  horse,  which  won  the  blue  ribbon 
of  the  Turf  in  the  year  1856. 
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A  propos  of  this  particular  struggle  for  the  classic  honours  of 
Epsom  Heath,  I  muse  repeat  the  following  little  story  of  25,CXX)/., 
which  was  won  by  the  trainer  of  Ellington :  Mr.  Thomas  Dawson, 
of  Middleham,  had  backed  that  horse  to  win  a  very  good  stake,  the 
sum  mentioned  above  in  fact,  and  in  consequence  of  the  Derby 
candidate  being  defeated  a  few  days  before  the  great  event,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  hedge  the  large  sum  for  which  owner  and 
trainer  had  backed  their  horse,  and  thus,  much  against  their  will, 
they  were  both  of  them  compelled  to  win  their  money  !  On  the 
Monday  following  the  race,  Mr.  Dawson  was  duly  paid  his  winnings 
at  Tattersall's  in  good  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Settling  being 
well  over,  the  happy  trainer  ^^  dined,"  entertaining  a  friend  or  two 
to  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  on  the  occasion,  in  honour  of 
Teddington's  success.  Dinner  well  over,  the  lucky  trainer  pre- 
pared for  his  return,  part  of  his  preparation  being  to  pack  away  his 
winnings — the  25,000/. — in  an  old  leather  hat-case,  which  being 
without  a  lock,  required  to  be  &stened  with  a  piece  of  string.  Mr. 
Dawson  was  sound  asleep  when  his  train  arrived  at  Northallerton, 
where  he  had  to  change  to  another  carriage  ;  he  was  duly  awakened 
by  the  guard,  but  in  the  hurry  to  transfer  himself  to  the  waiting 
train^  he  forgot  his  treasure,  and  left  the  old  hat-case  tied  with  the 
bit  of  string  to  proceed  on  its  travels.  It  was  carried  to  Newcastle, 
Edinburgh,  and  ultimately  as  far  north  as  Aberdeen,  before  it  was 
claimed,  because,  in  the  days  of  Teddington,  telegraphic  activity 
was  not  quite  so  much  developed  as  at  present.  In  the  meantime, 
the  astute  trainer  evinced  no  particular  anxiety,  and  made  no  fuss — 
he  did  not  in  any  way  announce  his  loss.  He  waited.  And  in  due 
time  his  patience  was  well  rewarded  by  the  return  of  the  treasure- 
laden  hat-box,  with  its  valuable  contents  intact — the  bit  of  string 
never  having  been  untied  by  any  Peeping  Tom  of  the  railway. 

The  following  dream  of  a  Derby  winner  was  related  in  some 
newspaper  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  I  have  not  unfortunately  the 
name  of  the  journal,  but  it  is,  I  believe,  a  true  enough  story  : — 

For  many  years  before  and  after  1 846  the  principal  chemist  and 
druggist's  shop  in  Stockbridge  was  kept  by  a  man  named  Coakeley. 
One  night,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  Coakeley  went  to  bed  and  dreamed 
that  he  saw  Pvrrhus  the  First  winning  the  Derby.  He  was  not  a 
'^  horsey  man,  and  it  struck  him  as  curious  that  Mr.  Gully's  son  of 
Epirus  should  have  occupied  his  sleeping  head,  but  he  was  more 
astonished  the  next  night  when  the  dream  repeated  itself.  A  third 
time  he  dreamed  that  Pyrrhus  the  First  was  victorious  at  Epsom^ 
and  as  in  the  morning  he  happened  to  meet  the  late  John  Day, 
father  of  the  present  master  of  Danebury  and  Cholderton,  he  r<:lated 
to  him  the  visions  he  had  seen.  *'  Then  you'd  better  back  him," 
was  John  Day's  advice.  Coakeley  did  so,  and  of  course  won  his 
money.  A  few  Coakeleys  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  one's 
acquaintance,  and  a  good  many  prescriptions  would  be  taken  to 
their  shops  for  the  sake  of  a  few  minutes'  chat  on  coming  events 
while  the  medicine  was  being  prepared. 
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A  friend  knowing  my  penchant  hr  collecting  curious  stories  of 
the  Turf  forwarded  to  me  the  following  anecdote,  which  I  deem  so 
curious  as  to  merit  publication :  A  well-known  hop  merchant,  or 
rather  a  grower  of  hops  at  a  place  in  Kent,  got  much  laughed  at 
early  in  May,  1862,  by  occasionally  exclaiming  in  an  involuntary 
manner,  while  conversing  with  his  friends,  the  word  ^'  Caractacus." 
He  was  not  a  betiing-man  himself,  but  a  friend  said  to  him  as  the 
day  of  the  race  drew  near,  "  Why  don't  you  back  it  ?  "  *'  Back  it ; 
back  what  ?  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  the  hop  merchant. 
"Why  Caractacus  for  the  Derby,  to  be  sure;  it  is  to  run.  It 
belongs  to  two  brothers,  I  believe,  one  is  a  vet.,  the  other  a  publican. 
You  ought  to  back  it ;  you'll  get  40  to  I  easily  enough."  **  Well, 
I  don*t  know,  I  never  bet  on  anything  but  my  own  business  you 
know — the  hop  crop — and  I  know  nothing  about  horses  in  general, 
or  Caractacus  in  particular."  ^^  But  don't  you  feel/'  replied  the 
friend,  **  that  your  good  angel  is  giving  you  the  hint.  You  can't 
speak  without  saying  'Caractacus.'  Well,  accept  the  omen  and 
back  the  horse.  TsGce  the  hint  offered,  say  I,  and  be  thankful  for 
it."  The  hint  was  at  length  acted  upon,  the  hop  merchant  backed 
the  horse,  and  landed  a  few  hundred  pounds. 

Some  of  the  old  sporting  magazines  of**  sixty  years  since"  con- 
tain notices  of  interesting  dreams  or  omens  of  Derby  and  other 
winners,  which  of  course  when  realised  were  written  about  and 
described  as  ^extraordinary  occurrences."  A  small  selection  of 
these  may  not  prove  devoid  of  interest.  The  following  was  given 
some  fifty  years  ago  as  ^'  a  curious  fact  in  connection  with  the  Derby  " : 
'*  A  gentleman  who  acted  as  housekeeper  in  a  City  warehouse,  and 
slept  on  the  premises,  was  awoke  shortly  before  the  Derby  Day 
by  hearing  some  person  shouting  the  word  ^  dangerous.' '  It  proved 
to  be  a  simple  enough  matter.  The  private  watchman  of  the  lane 
in  which  he  was  sleeping,  having  discovered  a  leakage  of  gas,  was 
bawling  to  his  comrade  to  go  to  the  gas  people,  as  it  was  *sure  to 
be  dangerous,'  if  not  at  once  attended  to.  All  that  Mr.  Simpkin 
heard  of  the  conversation  was  the  word  *  dangerous.'  He  was  not 
much  of  a  betting-man,  but  he  knew  there  was  a  horse  of  that  name 
to  run  in  the  approaching  Derby  [1833],  and,  after  consuhing  with 
a  fellow  shopman,  he  ventured  to  take  a  bet  of  lOO  to  3  about  the 
horse,  and  won  it,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  his  friends." 

Such  anecdotes,  we  are  told  by  one  retailer  of  *' Turf  events  of  a 
minor  kind,"  must  just  be  taken  as  they  come  to  the  surface.  It  is 
related,  for  instance,  that  the  wife  of  a  gamekeeper  in  the  service  of 
the  Duke  of  Rutland  dreamt  two  years  before  the  event  that  Cad- 
land  would  win  the  Derby  (1828),  which  it  did,  after  running  a 
dead-heat  with  Colonel.  ^  How  curious,  my  dear,"  said  a  lady  one 
morning  to  her  husband  at  breakfiist  time,  '*I  dreamt  that  you 
insisted  upon  selling  my  dog  to  pay  a  bet  you  had  lost  on  the  Derby. 
Is  that  not  a  remarkable  dream."    *^  Yes  it  is,"  said  the  husband, 

Sir b     **  It  is  very  curious.    Here  is  a  short  account  I  have  just 

been  reading  of  a  horse  called  Lapdog  in  this  paper.     I  shall  take 
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a  bet  on  that  horse,  I  think.*'     And  he  carried  out  his  intention, 
Lapdog  being  returned  winner  of  the  Derby  in  1826. 

The  following  story  about  ** Bloomsbury's  year'*  may  not  be 
known  to  the  readers  of '  Baily.'  A  celebrated  sporting  butcher  was 
passing  along  Westminster  Bridge,  in  his  well-appointed  little  trap, 
on  his  way  to  Epsom,  in  the  year  1839.  He  thought  he  would  bs 
late  enough  for  the  races,  and  was  rather  annoyed  at  beine  again 
and  again  delayed  in  his  progress  by  the  stream  of  vehicles  all  bound 
for  the  same  spot.  In  fact  the  traffic  was  blocked.  It  was  in  vain  he 
shouted  to  those  who  were  impeding  his  progress  to  move  on.  One 
vehicle  in  particular  was  in  the  way,  it  was  a  donkey  cart,  with  the 
words  William  Bloker,  Bloomsbury,  painted  on  the  tail-board.  The 
^ord  •*  Bloomsbury/*  being  in  pretty  large  letters,  at  once  took  the 
«ye  of  the  irritated  butcher,  who  was  too  ill-natured  to  chafT,  but 
Mr.  William  Bloker  shouted  to  him,  ^  Don't  burst  yourself,  old 
roan,  it's  my  'oss  as  will  win,  and  if  I  ain*t  there,  there  won't  be  a 
race.  Take  it  cool,  won't  yer."  The  gentleman  at  length  found 
himself  free  to  move  on,  and  on  passing  on  to  the  Downs  he  of 
course  bought  the  ^*  krect  card,"  and  found  upon  it  the  name  of 
^  Bloomsbury,"  which  in  a  couple  of  hours  was  to  become  famous. 
The  scene  on  Westminster  Bridge,  the  chaff  of  the  coster,  and  the 
name  on  the  cart,  so  presented  themselves  to  the  mind's  eye  of  the 
sporting  butcher,  that  he  felt  he  must  back  the  horse,  and  he  did  so, 
although  he  had  already  backed  Euclid.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
he  ^landed  the  sugar,"  as  all  the  world  knows  that  the  blue  ribbon 
of  the  Turf  in  1839  fell  to  Mr.  W.  Ridsdalc's  colt  Bloomsbury,  by 
Mulatto,  out  of  St.  Giles  dam,  well  ridden  by  the  recently-deceased 
Sim  Templeman. 

Many  more  such  stories  might  doubtless  be  told  of  Derby  dreams 
and  omens.  Some  dream  that  a  given  jockey  wins  the  race ;  some 
that  a  ^particular  colour  is  seen  to  flash  first  past  the  post.  It  is 
«aid  of  a  telegraph  clerk,  that  a  few  days  before  Cremorne's  Derby 
he  was  able  to  place  the  three  first  horses — Cremome,  Pell  Mell, 
and  Queen's  Messenger.  He  had  dreamt  that  the  first  wire  he  had 
sent  off  after  the  race  contained  these  three  names.  **  A  lady  who 
has  dreamed  the  winner  twice  before  has  again  been  fevoured  by 
fortune,  and  will  reveal  the  name  of  the  horse  on  receipt  of  thirty 
vncut  postage  stamps."  Such  was  an  announcement  in  several  of 
the  sporting  papers  three  weeks  before  Lord  Lyon  won  the  Derby 
of  1 866.  The  whole  business  was  a  fraud,  the  names  of  twenty 
'different  [horses,  all  those  likely  to  start  in  foct,  being  sent  to  the 
<lifl[erent  victims  who  were  silly  enough  to  forward  stamps  to  the 
dreaming  fair  one.  On  the  day  of  the  race  there  came  to  a  Liver- 
pool hotel-keeper  an  erroneous  telegram  stating  that  one  of  Lord 
Glasgow's  unnamed  ones  had  won  the  Derby.  "  I  told  you  so," 
«aid  Boniface  to  his  friends,  •*  that  woman's  dream  which  you  ail 
Jaughed  at  was  the  straight  tip,  and  no  mistake."  It  was  ceruinly 
somewhat  curious  that  Bonifiice  should  have  received  a  telegram 

Q  a 
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containing  the  name  of  the  horse  which  he  had  obtained  from  the 
dreamer.     Ten  minutes  afterwards  he  was  undeceived  ! 

It  happens  to  be  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  that  many 
persons  have  applied  to  professing  spiritualists  to  obtain  a  tip  for 
the  Derby,  and  he  once,  by  way  of  experiment,  did  so  himself,  and 
nearly  obtained  the  double  event  of  Derby  ?nd  Oaks.  The  spirit- 
ualist applied  to  was  a  Miss  Lottie  Fowler,  an  American  lady 
travelling  in  Europe.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  in  1874  she  knew 
very  little  about  horse-racing,  if  anything  at  all.  Her  mode  of 
revelation  was  to  go  into  a  trance,  and  then  becoming  *  possessed" 
by  a  little  German  girl,  she  spoke.  Her  vision  of  the  Derby  how- 
ever was  very  confused.  The  conclusion  she  arrived  at  was  that 
two  horses  were  equal — one  wore  an  iron  crown  [Cotironne  de  Fer)y 
whilst  she  said  she  thought  the  other  was  called  Apology.  "  The 
Prince  of  Wales  is  caressing  the  winner,"  she  said,  "  and  placing 
upon  its  head  the  iron  crown  of  victory,"  Some  racing  men,  who 
are  always  in  search  of  omens,  would  doubtless  have  received  this 
as  an  admirable  tip,  and  have  acted  upon  the  information  conveyed, 
hazy  as  it  might  have  been  thought.  Reverting  again  to  Doncaster*s 
year,  a  well  known  Glasgow  gentleman  in  sporting  matters,  backed 
the  horse  to  win  him  a  "bit  of  money,''  and  having  indulged  freely 
in  champagne,  became  ill,  so  ill  that  a  doctor  had  to  be  called  in. 
Whilst  his  mind  was  wandering  in  a  sort  of  delirium  he  said  several 
times  to  the  medical  gentleman,  *'  Now^  doctor,  I  shall  not  give  you 
a  fee,  but  Marie  Stuart  is  sure  to  win  the  St.  Leger.  Be  sure  and 
back  it."  One  more  Doncaster  reminiscence,  and  that  horse  shail 
be  dismissed.  A  *^  commercial  gent "  who  always  visited  Edinburgh 
during  the  Derby  week,  and  who  was  neither  a  believer  in  tips 
nor  form,  used  to  adopt  a  rather  odd  plan  of  finding  which  horse 
to  back.  He  never  betted  on  any  other  race  than  the  Derby, 
on  which  event  he  annually  expended  a  iive-pound  note.  He 
wrote  out  the  names  of  all  the  competing  horses,  and  rolling 
each  up  separately  as  a  pellet,  he  threw  the  lot  with  some  force 
against  the  wall  of  the  commercial  room,  and  invariably  backed  the 
horse  the  name  of  which  was  contained  in  the  pellet  which  rebounded 
farthest  from  the  wall.     In  1874  Doncaster  was  the  horse.     Fact  L 

As  an  instance  of  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  a  man  named  Lowry,  who  acted  at  one  time  as  a 
tout  to  the  late  Mr.  Padwick,  said  to  his  wife  whilst  he  lay  dying : 
^'  Bluegown  is  a  certainty  for  the  Derby,  my  lass.  Promise  me 
that  you  will  back  it,"  and  she  gave  the  required  promise,  doing 
as  she  had  been  requested  by  her  husband,  and  won  her  money. 
Bluegown  was  the  heroine  of  numerous  Derby  dreams  and  omens. 
I  know  of  two  or  three  myself.  Here  is  one  of  them.  Returning 
from  Epsom,  I  eot  the  coachman  to  set  me  down  at  a  point 
near  Cremorne  Gardens,  as  I  wanted  to  see  ^'the  fun"  incidental 
to  a  Derby  night.  At  the  gate  I  met  an  acquaintance,  well  known 
in  sporting  circles,  George  Morton,  a  traveller  in  the  hosiery  line. 
**  Glad  to  sec  you,  old  fellow.     Come  and  have  a  drink.     I  have 
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landed  a  thou,  over  Bluegown,  and  almost  against  my  will  too. 
I  stood  Rosicrucian,  but  I  had  such  a  confounded  funny  dream, 
that  1  was  obliged  to  back  the  *  Gown '  at  last."  On  hearing  the 
word  ^^ dream,'  I  cocked  my  ears,  thinking  I  would  obtain  a 
story  for  my  collection :  and  so  I  did.  **  Well,"  said  George,  in 
answer  to  my  request  for  his  dream,  ^^  this  is  it.  You  know  the 
business  I'm  in.  One  night  at  Manchester  there  came  to  me  a 
mysterious  visitor — in  my  sleep,  I  mean — a  lady,  who  said,  *  George, 
mind  I  shall  require  a  blue  gown  to  match  the  blue  stockings  you 
have  given  me.'  I  remembered  the  dream  at  breakfast,  but  did  not 
connect  it  in  any  way  with  Sir  Joseph's  horse,  but,  strange  to  say, 
I  dreamt  it  again,  and  yet  another  time,  and  that  is  the  way  I  have 
won  so  much.  It  dawned  upon  me  at  length  that  my  dream  was 
a  tip  for  the  Derby,  and  so  I  backed  Bluegown  to  win  me  a  few 
hundreds,  and  then  stood  in  with  a  friend  who  had  it  in  a  double 
event."  Another  Derby  dream  may  be  recorded  here.  It  is  quite 
authentic,  and  was  known  to  hundreds  of  people.  A  Jewish  gentle- 
man awoke  during  the  night,  shouting,  ^'  Macaroni  has  won !  Maca- 
roni has  won ! "  Not  having  pencil  or  pen  and  ink  at  hand,  he 
scratched  the  name  of  the  horse  on  a  piece  of  furniture  with  a  pin, 
fearful  lest  he  should  forget  it.  He  told  his  dream  to  many,  being 
of  course  well  "  chaffed "  for  his  pains,  and  in  the  end  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  his  dream  horse  win,  whilst,  by  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  he  had  backed  another  animal.  A  Scottish  gentleman 
backed  Hawthornden  for  the  St.  Leger  because  his  wife  dreamed 
that  she  had  found  a  purse  in  the  grounds  of  that  romantic 
locality.  The  well-known  fishwives'  call  of  ^  Caller  Ou*'  (oysters) 
being  heard  one  evening  by  an  English  gentleman  staying  in 
Edinburgh,  was  accepted  by  him  as  a  tip  for  the  St.  Leeer ! 

I  cannot,  at  present,  recollect  from  what  newspaper  I  clipped  the 
following  bit  of  doggrel,  heard  by  a  newspaper  reporter  in  his  sleep, 
as  if  spoken  on  the  stage,  a  fortnight  or  more  before  the  Derby  of 

187 1  :— 

"  *  And  so  to  win  the  Derby  youVe  resolved,* 

*  I  have,  I  have,  my  dear  Semproniiis ! ' 

'  Baron,  you  well  deserve  the  valued  prize :' 

*  I'll  command  it  with  my  good  Favonius.' " 

The  latest  authentic  story  of  a  Derby  Dream  which  has  been  made 
public  is  that  of  the  dream  of  Lord  Queensberry,  who  dreamt  he  was 
present  at  Epsom  and  saw  Bruce  beaten  by  a  horse  that  was  strange 
to  him,  but  the  number  of  the  winner,  which  was  of  course  dis- 
played on  the  teleeraph  and  seen  in  the  dream,  was,  ^  No.  4."  The 
narrative  of  the  dream  having  been  published  several  days  before 
that  fixed  for  the  race,  the  correct  card  was  eagerly  scanned  to  see 
the  horse  which  had  the  dream  number  placed  against  it — it  was 
^'Executor,"  trained  at  Newmarket  by  Mr.  Jennings.  On  the 
strength  of  his  Lordship's  vision  a  large  n  umber  of  persons  backed 
the  horse,  although  on  its  recent  form  it  did  not  appear  to  have  much 
of  a  chance  to  win  ;  as  a  matter  of  history  it  was  last  in  the  race,  the 
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winner's  number  on  the  correct  card  wasNa  14,  so  that  his  Lordship 
was  wrong  by  ten.  Some  people  will  doubtless  smile  at  such  an 
event  as  dreaming  the  card  number  of  the  winner,  but  there  are 
several  well-authenticated  instances  of  its  having  been  done.  The 
writer  knows  of  one  case,  although  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  give  more 
than  the  bare  particulars.  It  is  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  dreamt 
he  was  at  Newmarket  on  the  Cambridgeshire  day  and  saw  the 
number  of  the  winner  hoisted.  His  recollection  of  what  he  had 
seen  was  so  vivid  when  he  woke  that  he  absolutely  was  impelled 
to  go  off  at  once  to  the  classic  heath  to  see  his  vision  realised,  which 
he  did.  The  name  of  the  winner  on  that  occasion  was  See-saw. 
"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
our  philosophy." 

As  room  has  to  be  found  in  *  Baily '  for  contribudoas  on  various 
other  subjects,  I  must  now  draw  these  random  recoUections  of  dreams 
and  omens  to  a  conclusion,  having  left  myself  little  space  in  which  to 
retail  various  others  of  these  curious  stories,  as,  for  instance,  the 
dream  about  The  Lamb  winning  the  Grand  National,  and  Aldrich 
the  City  and  Suburban,  which,  however,  have  been  often  retailed.  A 
sporting  friend  of  the  writer's  had  a  curious  experience  with  regard  to 
the  winner  of  the  Chester  Cup.    He  dreamt  that  a  well-known  trainer 

of  the  north  had  sent  him  a  brief  note  saying,  ^^  My  dear 

Flash-in-the-Pan  will  win  C.  C. ;  be  sure  to  back  it. — Yours  sin- 
cerely   ."     My  friend  forgot  all  about  his  dream  till  the 

day  of  the  race,  when  he  asked  an  acquaintance  who  was  going  to 
town  to  put  him  a  tenner  on  Flash-in-thc-Pan.  The  gentleman,  bow- 
ever,  forgot  all  about  the  matter,  and  so  the  friendly  "warning'^ 
was  productive  of  no  result  in  this  case.  The  following  is  another, 
and  I  believe  a  true  Chester  Cup  story;  I  do  not,  however^ 
remember,  where  I  got  it : — In  1856  William  Day  had  in  the 
Chester  Cup  a  mare  called  One  Act,  a  three-year-old  weighted 
with  5  st  I  lb.  The  night  before  the  race  be  dreamed  that  One  Act 
beat  a  large  field,  and  that,  as  he  was  going  to  meet  her  after  the  race^ 
he  met  William  Goater,  who  said  to  him  rather  angrily,  "  Well, 
youVe  won,  and  yoa've  lost  for  me  the  handsomest  stake  I  ever 
had  a  chance  of  landing."  There  were  thirty  starters,  but  as  history 
records.  One  Act  landed  the  race  from  Yellow  Jack,  the  horse  that 
ran  second  so  many  times  for  so  many  races  that  his  luck  became 
proverbial,  William  Day  had  been  watching  the  race  so  attentively 
that  he  had  not  noticed  who  his  neighbour  was  until  he  spoke. 
Standing  by  his  side,  however,  was  Goater,  who  said  to  him,  ^'  Well,. 
I'm  beat,  and  I've  lost  the  biggest  stake  I  ever  got  near  to."  Mr* 
Ds^  had  mentioned  his  dream  to  many  friends  in  the  morning. 

I  have  yet  another  Chester  Cup  dream.  Mr.  Robert  Smart,  so  well 
known  as  the  proprietor  of  ^^  Prater's  Rooms  "  in  Edinburgh,  and  also 
as  the  owner  of  several  fairish  racehorses,  had  given  him  a  presendmcnt 
of  the  victory  of  Glenlivat.  **  Bob,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called,, 
was  a  great  connoisseur  of  whisky,  his  advice  being  often  asked  by 
friends  who  desired  to  make  a  purchase  in  that  line  ;  happily,  Bob,  a 
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few  niehts  before  the  Chester  Cup  of  1871  was  run  for,  dreamed  that 
a  gentleman  for  whom  he  had  never  made  a  purchase  of  whisker 
said  to  him,  ^'  Mr.  Smart,  I  am  obliged  by  the  trouble  you  cook 
about  my  whisky ;  Tm  urged  to  get  some  more  of  it^ts  the  finest 
Glenlivat  ever  distilled,  so  I  am  told.  Please  buy  me  another  twenty 
gallons."  The  incident  dwelt  in  Smart's  recollection,  and  on  Sunday 
evening,  whilst  residiagBelfs  Li/ej  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that 
be  had  been  favoured  with  a  capital  tip  for  the  Chester  Cup  of  the 
following  Wednesday.  On  the  Monday  *^  Bob  "  lost  no  time  in 
backing  Glenlivat ;  he  put  twenty  pounds  on  the  horse,  which,  as 
we  all  know,  won  the  race. 

I  shall  now  conclude ;  but  I  have  still  a  few  anecdotes  of  a  similar 
kind  in  store,  upon  which  I  may  draw  on  a  future  occasion.  In  par- 
ticular  I  have  in  retentis  some  good  stories  of  Sr.  Leger  dreams,  and 
of  a  double  event  that,  by  means  of  a  dream,  was  won  over  the  two 
great  autumn  handicaps.  We  shall  no  doubt  have  this  year  the  usual 
crop  of  Derby  dreams,  but  not  till — after  the  race.  There  seems  to 
me  to  be  several  fine  dream  horses  in  the  list  of  entries  \  and  if  some 
of  the  readers  of  this  magazine  should  dream  this  year's  hero  of  the 
classic  contest,  I  trust  they  will  send  me  full  particulars,  for  future 
use.  Just  as  I  am  ** reading"  this  proof  for  the  press  I  am  informed 
that  a  gentleman  has  dreamed  that  this  year's  Derby  will  be  won  by 
the  Lynette  colt,  which  is,  I  think,  the  property  of  Lord  Rosebery 
of  the  Durdans  at  Epsom ;  no  victory  would  prove  more  popular. 

FORTUNATUS. 
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IV, — a  whale  hunt — ^^'finners"  and  **  bottle  noses." 

"  Traveller,  whence  comest  thou  ? 
From  ic^  oceans,  where  the  whale 
Tosses  in  foam  bis  lashing  tail ; 
Where  the  snorting  sea-horse  shows 
His  ivory  teeth  in  grinning  rows." 

Aikin, 

It  was  about  6  a.m  <^of  the  clock,"  as  the  watchmen  of  the  good 
old  days  had  it,  on  a  right  glorious  summer  morn  in  the  year  of  grace 
187-y  that  we  were  lying  half  asleep  and  half  awake,  upon  a  most 
comfortable  little  bed  in  a  tiny  cottage  in  one  of  the  smsdiest  of  the 
many  small  islands  constituting  the  "  storm-swept  Orcades."  What  a 
happy  state  it  is  when  one  rests  comfortably  as  to  one's  body,  and 
peacefully  as  to  our  mind,  on  a  good  bedstesid  in  snug  quarters  on  a 
fine  summer  morning !  Have  you  not  often,  oh  reader,  known  that 
very  luxurious  feeling  which  one  possesses,  when,  having  nothing  in 
particular  to  do,  excepting  to  enjoy  one's  holiday  as  best  pleases 
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oneself,  and  when  one's  body  is  in  that  special  state  of  rest  that  we 
have  attempted  to  describe  ? 

It  is  all  very  well  for  good  folks,  who  mean  one  well  of  course, 
good  dear  souls,  to  tell  one  that  the  human  species  is  never  happy 
unless  he  has  something  to  do.  Now,  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to 
agree  with  our  good  advisers  ;  for,  in  the  first  place^  when  an  unlucky 
wight  has  been  hard  at  work,  say,  in  the  murky  city  of  London, 
sitting  all  day  on  a  three-legged  stool,  or  perhaps  toiling  in  clouds  of 
dust,  fit  to  suffocate  one  through  a  ''field  day"  in  Aldershot's  far- 
famed  ^*long  valley,"  a  very  hateful  place  as  regards  blinding  sun  and 
thirst-producing  dust,  though  nice  enough  no  doubt  to  those  fair 
ladies  who  sit  at  ease  in  their  carriages  and  admire  those  ^^  dear 
soldiers,"  and  regale  themselves  with  cold  chicken  and  the  best  of 
**  chammey  I " 

Tell  us,  oh  toilers  in  London  city  for  eleven  months  out  of  the 
twelve — tell  us,  ye  gallant  warriors  of  horse  or  foot,  and  eke  ye 
"  gunners  "  of  Aldershot,  which  would  ye  rather  prefer,  to  be  working 
away  (''sweating"  our  Eton  friends  term  it)  at  those  noble  occupa- 
tions, or  just  simply  lazily  resting  upon  your  bed  in  your  jolly 
quarters  in  R— —  island,  Orkney,  and  dreaming  happily  of  nothing 
at  all  in  particular,  but  in  which  things  temporal  are  mixed  up  in 
happy  confusion?  Well,  we  think  you  would  prefer  the  latter.  Not 
much  of  an  occupation,  certainly,  the  dosing  away  of  the  bright 
sunny  early  morning  hours,  but  what  on  earth  can  one  do  on  a  '^  desert 
island,"  so  to  speak,  at  6  a.m.  ?  Do  ? — why  lots  of  things  to  be  sure ; 
fish,  or  take  a  good  dip  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  little  harbour  down 
at  the  foot  of  yonder  tiny  garden  that  joins  our  temporary  residence ; 
or  take  an  ante-breakfast  row  a  mile  or  so  out  to  sea,  and  bring  home 
some  brightly-scaled,  shining  mackerel  for  your  breakfast !  Or,  why 
not  go  and  look  at  those  quaint  old  cormorants  sitting  in  rows  on 
their  immense  nests  on  the  beetling  ledges  of  the  rocks  a  mile  or  so 
over  the  hill  behind  the  house  ?  Or  stay,  let  us  go  and  see  the 
peregrine  falcon,  as  she  feeds  her  young  ones  in  t^ie  ^^  eerie "  high 
up  the  face  of  Hara  clifB,  and  let  us  notice  with  what  wondrous 
instinct  she  will  never  approach  her  nest  twice  in  the  same  direction, 
apparently  always  being  on  the  qui  vive  for  a  concealed  enemy. 

Or  let  us  tumble  out  of  bed,  lazy  individual  that  we  are  to-day, 
and  try  a  shot  with  the  pea-rifle  before  breakfast  at  that  old  gentleman 
seal  whom  we  know  is  always  to  be  found  stretched,  at  the  "turn  of 
the  tide,"  upon  his  own  peculiar  flat  rock  in  the  sea  bay  to  the  east- 
ward of  our  house.  Or  why  should  not  a  search  for  the  nest  of  the 
short-eared  owl,  that  we  are  convinced  must  be  hidden  in  the  long 
green  bracken  by  the  burn  near  the  little  lake,  repay  us ;  or,  we 
have  it,  why  should  we  not  at  once]\xmi^  out  of  our  ^downie,"  and 
take  up  those  long  lines  that  we  ''  set "  in  "  Sandy  Bay  "  late  last 
night  ?  Or  shall  we  ...  we  can  rccoHect  no  more  quite  distinctly 
from  this  point,  and  we  must,  in  truth,  have  fallen  into  a  short 
slumber  once  more ;  for  how  often  have  we  found  that  the  good 
resolution  to  get  up,  if  not  acted  on  at  once^  is  generally  not  acted  on 
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at  all  ?  Sad  to  relate,  in  the  present  instance  this  was  the  case,  and 
4t  was  just  striking  eight  when  we  rubbed  our  eyes  and  were  really 
preparing  to  turn  out,  when  a  great  and  unusual  hubbub  of  voices 
«mote  on  our  ears  through  the  open  casement,  and  shouts  and  cries 
from  a  distance  made  it  apparent  to  our  mind»  now  very  nearly 
awake,  that  something  out  of  the  common  was  taking  place.  Was 
u  a  sudden  descent  of  the  piratical  Danes  upon  our  tiny  islet  ?  Or 
had  that  scoundrel  Parnell  come  over  to  ^^  annex  "  us  to  the  Irish 
crown  ?  Very  likely,  but  nous  verrons  /  and  before  we  can  reach 
the  window  a  fearful  sound  of  a  heavy  body  crashing  up  .the  very 
rickety  old  staircase  that  leads  to  our  bedroom  door  betokens  the 
advent  of  our  guardsman  servant,  who,  without  waiting  to  even 
knock,  as  is  his  invariable  custom,  dashes  himself  into  the  room,  and 
yells  out  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice,  "Wales,  wales,  wales,  sir!" 
^  Good  gracious  ! "  say  we,  still  sleepily,  for  the  moment  not  com- 
prehending our  usually  sedate  attendant,  ^^  what  the  deuce  can  have 

brought  tbePrince//^^?   Well,  well,  B ,ii's  far  better  than  Parnell 

anyhow*  Turn  out  the  guard,  and  look  sharp  with  my  things  ! ''  At 
this  the  good  fellow  first  stares  with  open  mouth  at  his  sleepy  master, 
and,  no  wonder,  then  bursts  into  a  roar  of  loud  laughter,  in  which 
we  quickly  join,  and  pointing  to  the  open  sea  through  the  window, 
we  at  once  perceive  the  real  and  true  cause  of  the  noise  and  excite- 
ment into  which  every  one  seems  thrown. 

And  what  a  sight  is  there  !  One,  too,  that  it  is  not  the  good 
fortune  of  every  visitor  to  the  Orkney  Isles  to  ''drop  in  "  for,  and 
one  which  we  would  not  have  missed,  could  we  have  helped  it,  for  a 
very  large  sum  of  the  coin  of  the  realm.  But  there  is  hardly  time  to 
spare  for  more  than  just  a  glimpse  out  to  sea,  as  we  hurl  ourselves 
into  what  clothes  come  first  to  hand,  and  catching  hold  of  a  gun  and 

rifle,  and  telling  B to  follow,  hard  all,  with  what  cartridges  he 

can  lay  his  hands  upon,  down-stairs  we  fly,  three  steps  at  a  time, 
nearly  knocking  over  the  half-clothed  girl  who  does  maid-of-all-work 
in  our  **  mansion-house,"  and  sending  all  the  cocks  and  hens  flying 
in  all  directions  through  the  ^*  kail "  as  we  dash  through  the  garden, 
and  taking  the  stone  dyke  (there  are  no  such  things  as  hedges  here) 
at  a  flying  leap,  are  quickly  on  the  open  heath  and  making  tracks 
for  the  shore. 

As  we  arrive  quite  breathless  upon  the  slippery  rocks,  for  it  is 
just  the  beginning  of  the  flood-tide,  what  a  wonderful  sight  lies  spread 
before  us !  and  sitting  down  upon  a  big  boulder  of  sea-weed-covered 
rock  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  have  a  look  at  the  scene  before  our 
henchman  comes  up  to  the  front  with  the  ammunition.  The  sea  this 
beautiful  summer  morning  is  almost  a  dead  calm,  what  little  breeze 
there  may  be  is  from  the  southward  ;  and  as  it  just  ripples  the  surface 
of  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  bay,  lovely  seagulls  with  their  spotless 
plumage  and  white  bosoms  dot  the  water  in  all  directions,  while  here 
and  there  little  parties  of  puny-looking  puiSns,  with  their  parrot- 
like beaks,  and  surrounded  by  their  small  ofl&pring,  swim  or  dive 
amongst  the  tangled  sea-wrack,  whose  long  '*  feelers,''  sometimes 
many  yards  long,  float  up  and  down  on  the  ever-restless  sea.    Nearer 
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in-shore  are  parties  of  jolly  little  sandpipers  disporting  themselves  on 
the  sandy  stretchi  which  only  appears  at  low  water ;  and  many  a 
grim-looking  old  cormorant  wings  his  way  low  down  over  the  still 
waters  of  the  bay,  as  he  makes  for  the  open  ocean  to  get  his  breakfast 
of  luscious  eels  or  fat  flounders. 

But  what  is  yonder  dark  line  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
seems  to  be  slowly  approaching  the  shore,  and  which  every  now  and 
again  appears  to  breaJc  the  ''  horizon "  of  the  sea  (if  one  may  use 
such  a  term),  the  white  spray  being  sent  upwards  in  dense  clouds 
into  the  quiet  air  i  It  would  take  a  stranger  probably  some  time  ere 
he  made  out  the  meaning  of  the  phenomenon,  but  well  does  every 
inhabitant  of  the  Orkneyan  shores  know  the  meaning  of  that  ^^  thiik 
dark  line ; "  and  just  watch  the  happy  faces  of  the  groups  of  excited 
natives,  both  old  men  and  women,  and  even  children,  as  they  muster 
on  the  rocks  watching  the  advent  of  the  ^'  bottlenoses,"  for  such 
indeed  they  are. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  '^  bottlenose,''  we  wonder  i  Perhaps  not. 
Well  then,  a  few  words  will  explain  him  to  you.  He  is  simply  a 
species  of  whale ;  or,  we  suppose  we  should  be  brought  to  task  by 
rrofessor  Owen  or  any  of  those  very  scientific  swells,  did  we  not 
term  a  ^*  bottlenose  "  a  cetecean  !  Well  never  mind,  we  do  maiatain 
him  to  be  all  three,  a  "  bottlenose,"  a  cetecean^  and  particularly  a 
whale !  For  we  have  never  been  out  '^  whaling"  before,  though  we 
had  often  met  our  friend  the  ''  bottlenose  "  in  the  Arctic  seas,  in 
the  Lapland  ocean,  and  amongst  the  more  northerly  of  the  Norwe*- 
dan  and  Swedish  islands,  and  we  are  to-day  going  out  '^  whale- 
hunting/'  so  of  course  the  beasts  must  be  whales ! 

We  are  not  going  in  for  a  scientific  description  of  the  botdena^e, 
but  we  may  as  well  just  tell  you,  in  case  you  should  happen  to  meet 
one,  or  more,  of  the  species  in  your  summer  holiday-tour,  that  the 
creature  averages  in  length  some  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet;  and 
that  he  has  a  very  remarkable  nose,  or  snout,  as  to  shape  that 
feature  of  his  fiice  taking  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  beer  bottle, 
whence  his  name.  We  are  fain  to  observe,  however,  that  the  bottle- 
nosed  whale  of  the  Arctic  seas  is,  in  truth,  more  of  a  dolphin  than 
a  whale,  and  that  his  true  scientific  cognomen  is  Dolphinus  tersio. 

The  bay,  on  the  shores  of  which  we  are  now  standing,  is  one, 
we  think,  of  the  most  beautiful  bays  in  these  islands.  We  are  facing 
due  southwards,  and  the  shores  at  our  feet  are  composed  of  great 
black  masses  of  rock,  which  slope  away  into  the  deep  blue  water  ; 
and  here  and  there  a  long  stretch  of  white  sand,  where  the  bay 
becomes  shallow,  especially  apparent  to  the  eye  of  an  observer  at 
low  tide,  seem  to  mark  out  the  harbour  into  long  lines  of  white  and 
Uue,  as  the  summer  sun  shines  down  brightly  on  the  water.  The 
bay  is  formed  in  very  much  the  shape  of  an  egg,  the  entrance  at  the 
southern  extremity  being  extremely  narrow,  while  where  we  are 
standing,  the  shores  become  broader  than  the  entrance  of  the  bay, 
whose  sides  are  also  sandy  and  nowhere  very  deep,  thus  making  the 
best  and  most  natural  ^^  whale  trap  "  in  Orkney  to  our  mind,  and  we 
have  seen  several. 
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These  shoals  of  bottlenosed  whales  visit  Orkney,  and  also  Shet- 
land and  many  of  the  Hebrides,  at  intervals,  almost  every  summer;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  often  that  they  approach  sufficiently  near  to  the 
land  to  enable  a  whale  hunt  to  be  enjoyed. 

As  our  eyes  look  out  upon  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  which  is,, 
as  nearly  as  one  can  guess,  about  one  mile  from  us,  we  can  clearly 
make  out  the  long  line  of  great  creatures  coining  very  steadily 
onwardsy  and  making  great  play  amongst  the  tiny  wavelets,  and  now 
and  then  some  big  fellow  would  throw  up  the  water  in  great  showers 
over  his  back,  as  he  took  a  bigger  roll  than  usual.  Sometimes  their 
backs  were  hardly  visible  as  they  made  their  turns  in  the  water, 
whilst  at  other  intervals  the  creatures  seemed  to  remain  beneath  the 
surface  for  several  minutes  at  a  time,  but  the  sight  of  the  whales 
in  such  constant  motion,  ever  changing,  and  darting  still  onward 
towards  the  shore,  was  very  curious,  and  soon  was  destined  to 
become  extremely  exciting  into  the  bargain. 

And  now  let  us  for  a  few  moments  survey  the  scene  close  to  our 
point  of  observation.  The  island  we  are  on  is,  as  we  have  previously 
observed,  a  comparatively  small  one,  and  its  inhabitants  number 
perhaps  some  two  hundred  individuals.  Of  these,  all  the  male 
population  appear  to  have  departed,  but  well  do  we  know  that  the 
^*  fiery  cross,"  telling  the  advent  of  the  whales,  has  sped  round  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  islet  at  an  early  hour  this  morning,  and  of 
course  every  man  or  lad  who  can  man  a  boat  or  hoki  an  oar  is  long 
ago  off^  and  away  in  his  frail  craft,  hovering  on  the  skirts  of  the 
bottlenoses  out  yonder,  and  even  now  do  we  perceive  the  brown-- 
sailed  little  craft  coasting  around  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  gradually 
spreading  out  across  its  entrance,  and  joining  forces  with  the  little 
rowing  boats  so  as  to  form  a  regular  "cordon"  round  the  hoped-for 
prey,  which  seems  still  to  be  coming  on  most  promisingly.  Spread 
over  the  beach,  all  around  us,  have  congregated  all  the  female  portion 
of  the  inhabitants,  some  dressed  in  next  to  nothing  but  what  they 
jumped  out  of  their  bed(  with,  and  others  arrayed  with  the  usual  rough-- 
aad-ready  garb  of  the  Orkcadian  peasant.  They  are,  however,  all 
well  armed,  but,  ye  powers  I  with  what  wondrous  mixture  of  odd 
weapons  have  th^  gathered  their  **  clans  "  together  i  Yonder  see 
that  ancient  dame  who  waves  over  the  head  of  her  nearest  neighbour 
a  long  scythe,  with  which  it  seems  to  us  much  more  probable  she 
may  do  more  damage  to  her  ftiends  than  to  the  bottlenoses ;  and 
beside  the  old  lady  are  a  couple  of  younger,  but  withal  stout-looking 
girls,  with  healthy,  ruddy-looking  cheeks  and  broad  chests  and  stout 
arms,  and  they  grasp,  each  of  them,  a  long,  wooden  flail,  used  to 
thresh  the  Orkney  farmers'  corn.  Boys,  and  even  girls,  their 
number  as  legion,  are  tearing  madly  around  on  all  sides,  and  in 
every  direction,  apparently  bent  on  making  as  much  noise  as  possible^ 
and  for  which  piece  of  insubordination  (and  which  may  be  fatal  to 
the  approach  of  the  prey,  for  the  whales  dislike  noise  very  much) 
their  mothers,  aunts,  and  grandmothers  are  pursuing  the  youngsters 
with  sticks  and  staves  to  beat  them  withal,  that  is  1/  they  ever  catch 
them.    Yonder  see  two  or  three  young  fellows,  one  of  whom  is^ 
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a  lame  youth,  who  could  not  go  with  the  party  in  the  boats,  are 
busy  examining  their  ancient  weapons,  in  the  shape  of  muskets,  two 
out  of  the  three  of  which  have  old,  very  old,  flint  and  steel  locks, 
and  whose  barrels  do  not  glisten  and  gleam  'neath  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  but  have  a  most  dangerously  ^looking  rusied  appearance,  and 
which  weapons  will,  we  should  say,  prove  far  more  dangerous  to 
the  firers-ofF  thereof  than  to  the  whales  themselves.  Whilst,  almost 
at  our  feet,  sitting  at  his  ease  upon  a  boulder  of  black  rock,  is  a 
very  old  man,  the  great-great-grandfather,  one  would  be  inclined 
to  think,  of  this  island,  and  this  ancient  person  is,  though  reputed 
to  be  over  one  hundred  years  of  age,  most  busy  in  giving  his  direc- 
tions to  the  women  and  lasses,  who,  he  tells  us  confidentially,  do 
not  busy  themselves  half  as  much  as  their  grandmothers  did  in  the 
good  days  '^  when  he  was  wee/'  and,  as  he  watched  the  whales 
slowly  but  steadily  advancing,  and  as  he  observed  with  delight  how 
the  at  first  ^^  thin  line  "  of  the  pursuing  boats  narrowed  their  semi- 
circle and  hemmed  jn  the  retreat  of  the  whales,  the  old  fellow's  eyes 
glistened  with  somewhat  of  the  lustre  of  youthful  days,  and  he  danced 
about  on  the  shore  shouting  on  all  to  keep  silence,  and  *'  never  to 
'  fleg '  the  beasties,"  the  while  making  as  much  noise  and  commotion 
himself  as  would  the  rest  of  the  populace  have  probably  done  com- 
bined. 

But  old  father  Halcro,  for  such  was  his  name,  was  evidently 
regarded  as  a  very  great  functionary  in  all  matters  appertaining  to 
sport  on  the  island,  and  his  authority  was  well  maintained  on  the 
present  occasion.  And  now  the  excitement  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  bottlenoses  are  about  half  a  mile  only  from  the  shore ;  the 
women  and  girls  are  standing  silent  on  the  beach,  but  with  their 
weapons  upraised,  ready  to  rush  into  the  fray,  or  rather,  into  the 
sea,  the  moment  old  Halcro  gives  the  welcome  sign ;  whilst  the 
wild  chorus  sung  by  the  hundred  and  odd  sailors  and  farmers  in  the 
little  fleet  of  boats  adds  zest  and  a  wondrous  wildness  to  the  scene, 
and  we  almost  begin  to  imagine  the  days  of  the  glorious  ^^Vikingers" 
have  once  aeain  come  back  to  us.  But  now  the  excitable  tempera- 
ment of  old  Father  Halcro  can  hardly  be  kept  under  any  longer, 
and  he  shouts  to  all  around  his  volleys  of  contradictory  orders,  and 
every  one  shouts  to  each  other  sentences  from  very  mixed  vocabularys, 
and  in  which  *^thee"  and  *'thou"  (for  very  quaker-like  arc  the 
Orkcadians  when  excited)  are  strangely  intermingled.  The  shouts 
in  the  boats  momentarily  increase  in  ardour,  as  the  fleet  seems  to 
be  driving  the  grand  shoal  of  bottlenoses  right  on  to  the  desired 
bhallows ;  the  exciting  sea-songs  echo  over  the  waters  of  the  bay ; 
the  men  splash  their  oars  and  fire  off  guns  by  the  score ;  and  the 

treat  fish  (or  rather  ceteceans)  are  at  last  apparently  beginning  to 
nd  out  they  are  getting  into  somewhat  troubled  waters,  which 
rapidly,  too,  they  will  find  shallow  ones, — too  shallow,  we  trust,  to 
enable  them  to  turn  and  escape  to  the  open  ocean  again  1  The 
lads  on  the  shore  have  cocked  their  guns,  and  we  tremble  for  the 
safety  of  those  of  the  whaling  fleet  that  may  be  in  their  line  of 
^rej    the   women   and  girls  grasp  flail   and  spade,  and  manfully 
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prepare  for  the  onslaught ;  old  Halcro  stands  upon  his  rock  waving 
his  orders  franticslly  to  the  fellows  in  the  boats ;  and  the  clergyman 
even  is  praying  on  the  shore  that  it  may  please  Heaven  to  bless 
their  poor  island  with  this  unlooked-for  and  rich  harvest  of  the  sea  f 
Right  gallantly  on  they  come !     Another  five  minutes  and  the 
slaughter  will  begin,  when  alas !  and  horibile  dictu^  a  large  black 
Newfoundland  dog,  belonging  to  one  of  the  small  farmers,  evidently 
curious  to  be  a  participator  in  the  fun,  swims  ofF  in  all  haste  from 
shore,  amidst  the  shouts,  curses,  and  imprecations  of  the  folks  on 
land,  and  the  crews  of  the  boats,  and  heads  direct  for  the  nearest 
whale,  in  fact  the  very  leader  of  the  flock,  and  on  whose  motions 
all  the  rest  depended.     How  we  all  swore  at  that  beast !  and  had 
we  contented  ourselves  with  simply  so  doing,  all  mi^ht  have  even 
yet  been  well.     But,  sad  to  relate,  in  the  eagerness  to  stop  the 
dog,  a  foolish  old  woman  and  a  young  lad  shoved  oflF  from  the  beach 
in  a  tiny  cockleshell  of  a  boat,  and  made  after  the  dog,  amidst  the 
wildest  scene  of  excitement  on  shore,  and  the  loud  shouts  from  the 
boats,  telling  the  '^auld  witch  wife  "  to  put  back.    Not  a  bit,  though^ 
cared  she,  and  on  went  her  little  skiff  gaily  for  about  sixty  yards, 
when  it  came  very  nearly  into  collision  with  **  No.  I  "  bottlencse, 
having   far  outspeid  the  dog,  who  was  barking  loudly  behind  the 
boat  containing  that  old  hag  and  her  ragged  boy.     So  alarmed  was 
the  old  lady  at  such  a  near  salute  from  a  whale,  though  only  sixteen 
foot  in  length,  that  she  fairly  fell  overboard,  and  with  a  wild  shriek 
she,  for  the  moment,  disappeared  beneath  the  surface;  the  little 
boat  capsized,  but  at  once  righted  again,  and  the  old  wife  and  boy 
scrambled  on  board  once  more.     But  the  whales,  alas !  alas !  The 
leader  was  regularly  frightened,  and  with  a  mighty  upheaval  of  his 
body  and  a  big  whisk  of  the   tail,  round  the  leader  of  the  flock 
spun  (on  his  apex,  as  it  were),  and  made  dead  at  the  approaching 
line  of  boats.     And  now  what  a  scene  was  there  !     The  crew  of 
the  little  vessels  set  up  the  most  fearful  yelling  that  ever  mortal 
ears  heard,  unless  in  the  very  Cannibal  Islands  themselves.     They 
all  stood  up  in  their  frail  boats,  and  splashed  their  long  oars  vehe- 
mently, firing  oflF  their  guns,  brandishing  their  flails  and  long  pitch- 
forks, and  shouting  at  the  whales  like  so  many  raving  maniacs.     But 
so  alarmed  have  the  bottlenoses  now  become,  that  we  fear  that 
gallant   rush  of  the  huge    creatures  must  break   the  line  of  the 
advancing  boats.     But  no  I  see  some  of  the  vast  beasts  turn  once 
more  towards  us,  and  hurrah  I    hurrah  !    they  head  again  to   the 
shallows  of  the  treacherous  shore.     But,  see,  again  the  leader  turns 
and  rushes  direct  for  the  boats,  and,  selecting  an  open  space — ^the 
only  open  space  in  the  whole  line  of  little  ships — he  dashes  forward, 
and    breaks    through    the  narrow   opening  with   a  grand   charge, 
upsetting  one  of  the  boats  with  its  entire  crew  of  four  lads  and  an 
old  man  into  the  sea,  and,  followed  by  some  thirty  or  forty  more 
of  its  fellows,  makes  good  its  triumphant  escape  I 

{To  be  continued^ 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  PRIZE-FIGHTERS.* 

On  the  8th  of  April  last  a  coffin  was  laid  in  the  ground  at  Nunhead 
Cemeteryt  and  underneath  a  crucifix,  which  was  fixed  on  the  lid, 
was  the  following  inscription :  ^^  Of  your  charity,  pray  for  the  soul 
of  James  Ward.  Born  14  December,  1800.  Died  April  2ad, 
1884."  It  seemed  impossible  that  the  inmate  of  the  coffin  was  an 
ex-champion  of  England,  Jem  Ward,  who  was  born  in  the  first 
year  of  the  century,  and  who  won  the  championship  after  Tom 
Spring's  retirement  from  the  prize-ring  fifty-nine  years  aga  It 
would  be  tiresome,  and  probably  distasteful,  to  the  readers  of  ^  Baily ' 
to  enumerate  aU  the  performances  of  the  deceased  old  warrior,  or, 
to  repeat  the  oft  vamped-^up  story  of  the  ring,  from  the  days  of  Figg 
and  Broughton  onwards ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  look  back,  and 
to  consider  how  the  ring  ever  existed  and  flourished  as  it  did. 

Pefore  the  days  of  good  roads  and  rapid  means  of  comoiunicatioD, 
but  for  field  sports,  rural  sports,  occasional  races,  wakes,  and  fair^ 
England  would  have  been  intensely  stupid  to  have  lived  in ;  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  people  being  uneducated,  they 
naturally  followed  any  excitement  which  naade  a  change,  such  as 
dog-fighting,  cock-fighting,  bull-baiting,  cudgelling,  boxing,  and 
"  hang  fiiir "  after  the  assizes,  when  they  had  the  oiF-chance  of 
seeing  some  old  friend  or  neighbour  in  the  cart,  on  its  way  to 
Gallows  Field,  amongst  the  unfortunate  victims  who  were  strung 
up  for  stealing  a  horse  or  a  sheep,  and  the  charms  of  these  announce- 
ments were  that  they  were  to  be  seen  for  nothing. 

We  all  know  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland— '' the  Butcher/'  as 
he  was  called — ^was  one  of  the  earliest  patrons  of  prize-iij;hters,  and 
his  nephew,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IvT,  followed 
his  example,  as— -quoting  Pierce  Egan's  celebrated  '  JLecture  on  Self 
Defence,'  delivered  in  London  in  1845 — ^^  pugilism  might  have  been 
said  to  revive  in  all  its  glory  in  1786,  having  the  support  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Orleans,  De  Fitz  James,  and 
the  flower  of  the  French  nobility  to  witness  the  battle  between 
Humphries  and  Martin,  the  Bath   butcher."     And  on  the  same 
authority,   when,  in   Hants,  Humphries  and   Mendoza  fought  at 
Odsham   in   1787,  the  account  of  which  I  beard  from  an  eye- 
witness, a  very  old  man,  when  I  was  youne,  ^^  the  science  displayed 
was  of  the  first  order ;  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
Sir  Thomas  Apreece,  Alderman  Harvey  Combe,  &c,  were  present." 
Mendoza,  who  died  in  London  in  1836,  aetat  73,  said  on  his  retire- 
ment from  the  ring :  '<  Gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  call 
myself  the  father  of  the  science ;  for  it  is  well  known  Outt  prize- 
fighting lay  dormant  for  several  years  after  the  time  of  Broughton 
and  Slack.     It  was  myself  and  Humphries  that  restored  it  in  one 
of  our  contests  for  superiority,  and  the  science  of  pugilism  has  been 

•  For  account  of  Jem  Ward's  boxing,  see  *  Baily,'  March  188a—"  Richard- 
son's Show;"  also  "Tom  Spring'i  Back  Parlour,"  *  Baily,'  October  1874. 
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patronised  ever  since."  And  on  similar  evidence,  quoting  a  letter 
of  Mendoza's  in  1823,  he  says,  *'the  stakes  i^ere  two  to  five  guineas 
down  to  the  year  1790,  and  the  honour  of  victory  was  the  sole 
object,  and  under  such  circumstances  there  was  not  the  inducement 
which  at  present  exista,  for  a  man  to  fight  '^  a  cross  "  and  lose  the 
battle ;  and  he  continues,  ^'  the  practice  of  making  boxing  matches 
for  large  sums  is  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the  frauds  now  usually 
practised,  and  I  do  not  believe  tnat  during  the  last  ten  years  there 
have  been  ten  honest  fights." 

Ward,  whom  in  my  younger  days  I  knew  very  well,  and  saw 
a  good  deal  of  in  later  years,  until  his  death,  quite  agreed  about  the 
frequent  '^  crosses  in  the  ring,"  and  told  me  only  a  week  or  so  before 
his  death  that  whenever  he  fought  he  always  had  a  private  hint  that 
terms  might  be  arranged ;  but  ^*  No,"  he  used  to  say,  ^^  they  caught 
me  once  on  the  hop,  but  never  again.** 

In  1824,  at  Bristol  sessions,  the  grand  jury  fi^und  a  true  bill  [Rex 
V.  William  Ferris  and  James  Bailey]  against  Ferris  "for  conspiring 
to  defraud  his  Majesty's  subjects  by  setting  up  a  prize  fight  between 
Bailey  and  Stephen  Strong,  alias  ^  Cabbage,'  and  then  paying  the 
latter  a  sum  of  money  to  induce  him  voluntarily  t0  be  beaten  in 
the  fight,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  make  sure  but  fraudu- 
lent bets  with  the  supporters  of  Strong."  The  unfortunate 
^^  Cabbage/'  upon  whose  evidence  the  true  bill  was  returned,  got 
mad  drunk,  and  drowned  himself  in  the  canal. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  slang  writing  of  the  time,  it  is  worth  while 
to  reproduce  a  paragraph  from  ^  Bell '  on  the  death  of  the  suicide. 
*'  Take  out  your  fogies,  ye  milling  coves,  and  mop  your  peepers. 
*  Cabbage,'  that  celebrated  vegetable  in  the  garden  of  pugilism,  is 
no  more.  He  hopped  the  twig  at  Bristol  on  Thursday  evening  the 
22nd  of  last  month,  and,  what  is  most  singular  for  a  man  of  his 
habits,  chose  to  toddle  to  that  bourne  from  which  no  traveller 
returns  by  water.  It  is  stated  as  an  excuse  for  this  unexpected 
change  in  his  taste,  he  had  passed  the  whole  of  the  preceding  day 
in  dnnkine  ^  DaflFy's  elixir '  in  an  unadulterated  form,  and  that  in 
an  eccentric  humour  he  determined  to  try  the  eflFect  of  mixing  his 
liquors.  The  new  element  did  not  agree  with  the  old,  and  when 
be  was  found  he  was  deaf  to  time.  Flis  body  was  conveyed  to  the 
Full  Moon  public  house  in  Avon  Street,  and  a  verdict  of  lunacy 
was  returned."  And  in  the  following  year  in  *  Bell'  is  a  long  account 
of  the  imaginary  death,  inquest,  and  funeral  of  the  P.  R.,  owing 
to  crosses,  the  columns  being  lined  with  black  borders,  like  a 
newspaper  in  Court  mourning.  All  this  confirms  Mendoza's 
account  in  his  letter.  It  would  be  a  pity  not  to  have  a  specimen  of 
the  poetry  of  the  same  era.  It  is  gravely  stated  in  a  publication, 
coeval  with  ths^  which  gives  a  touching  account  of  the  death  of 
Cabbie,  that  Bob  Gr^on,  the  Lancashire  champion,  who  was 
beaten  by  Crib,  **  had  a  taste  for  poetry — indeed  he  was  the 
Laureate  of  the  P.R." — and  in  the  record  of  his  merits  he  is  intro- 
duced rather  as  a  man  of  refined  literary  mind,  whose  society  was 
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courted  by  great  actors.     Let  us  read  the  verse  in  praise  of  Cribb, 
reprinting  it  with  capitals  and  italics  as  in  original. 

"  The  Garden  of  Freedom  is  the  British  land  we  live  in, 
And  welcomes  erery  Slave  from  his  banished  Isle, 
Allows  them  to  impose  on  a  nation  good  and  generous, 
To  encumber  and  pollute  their  native  soil. 

But  John  Bull  cries  out  aloud 

*  We're  neither  poor  nor  proud, 
But  open  to  all  nations  let  them  come  from  where  they  will, 

The  British  lads  that's  here 

All  Strangers  are  to  fear ; 
Here  TOM  CRIB  with  bumpers  round  for  HE  can  them  mill:' 

Oh,  why  did  they  not  make  Mr.  Gregson  a  Peer  of  the  Realm  ? 

To  show  what  excitement  was  occasioned  by  the  first  fight 
between  Humphries  and  Mendoza,  Mr.  George  Richmond,  R.A.^ 
showed  me  in  his  studio  a  portrait  of  a  celebrated  old  Italian  cardinal, 
and  on  my  remarking  that  it  had  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  present 
Cardinal  Manning,  he  said,  ^'  Curiously  enough,  when  I  did  Cardinal 
Manning's  portrait,  he  saw  his  own  accidental  likeness  in  that  picture,, 
and  he  told  me  also  who  the  Cardinal  was.  He  was  a  very  celebrated 
preacher,  and  in  urging  on  his  congregation  the  miseries  arising  from 
the  use  of  the  stiletto,  he  enlarged  in  a  sermon  in  the  Italian  (whicb 
Cardinal  Manning  had)  on  the  grand  fight  between  Humphries  and 
Mendoza,  of  which  he  had  read  an  account,  and  exhorted  the  con- 
gregation to  abandon  the  use  of  the  stiletto,  and  if  they  quarrelled, 
to  nght  it  out  with  fists  like  the  brave  Englishmen/'  And  let  us 
now  quote  the  old  Exeter  Hall  party  on  the  same  theme.  At  one 
of  his  large  meetings.  Lord  Shaftesbury — to  whose  noble  philan- 
thropy I  take  off  my  hat — ^not  many  years  ago  told  his  audience 
that  they  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  when  a  young  man  ^'  he 
was  a  very  good  fighter."  Mendoza  continued  his  career  quite  into 
the  days  of  Tom  Crib,  and  if  he  spoke  the  truth,  as  he  doubtless 
did,  prize-fighting  in  his  days  was  changed  from  an  English  sport 
to  a  trade.  The  history  of  the  Ring  is  that  sixty  years  ago  two 
cathedral  towns  bid  against  each  other  for  the  fight  between  Spring 
and  Langan  coming  off  in  their  precincts ;  and  all  accounts  of  fights 
tally  as  to  the  enormous  crowds  who  came  from  all  parts,  filling 
the  inns  and  all  available  places  for  miles  around,  carriages  and  horses 
being  ^t  a  monstrous  premium ;  in  proof  whereof,  on  the  occasion 
of  Ward's  farewell  fight  at  Warwick  in  1831,  he  and  his  backers 
had  to  go  to  the  ground  in  a  ^nourning  coach.  A  venerable  old 
gentleman  who  lived  near  Andover,  a  great  fighting  quarter,  told 
me  that  whenever  a  fight  came  off  there,  five  guineas  was  the  price 
of  a  carriage-and-pair,  and  somehow  the  town  was  '*  out  of  sherry," 
and  nothing  was  left  but  Madeira  at  five  guineas  per  dozen.  A 
racecourse,  where  there  was  a  grand  stand,  was  a  favourite  place^ 
and  magistrates  were  much  more  likely  to  be  present  as  spectators 
than  as  obstructors.  When  Spring  fought  Langan  on  Worcester 
race-course,  the  magistrates  held  a  special  meeting  and    passed  a 
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resolution  not  to  interfere.  Fights  often  took  place  on  a  stage, 
with  a  row  of  waggons  placed  round  like  a  Dutch  laager.  Any  one 
looking  to  an  old  copy  of  ^  Bell's  Life/  of  November  1824,  will  see 
a  picture  of  such  a  scene,  with  the  town  of  Warwick  in  the  distance. 
Fighting  became  a  speculative  business  much  the  same  as  (alas  I 
alas !)  a  great  deal  of  our  modern  cricket  has  been  degraded  into, 
a  gate-money  and  pot-house  amusement. 

Jackson's  rooms  were  the  rendezvous  of  the  Upper  Ten.  In  a  very 
good  account  of  the  doings  of  the  late  Mr.  £.  H.  Budd,  the  cele- 
brated athlete  and  cricketer,  it  is  recorded  that  when  a  match  was 
made  for  him  to  spar  with  a  gallant  colonel  in  the  Guards  who  had 
lately  come  from  the  Waterloo  campaign,  the  park  was  emptied 
of  all  the  dandies  who  crowded  in  to  see  the  sport.  As  it  happened, 
it  did  not  come  off,  the  military  hero  refusing  to  perform  before  a 
crowd  ;  but  Mr.  Budd,  meeting  the  gallant  officer  there  casually  some 
time  afterwards,  fairly  knocked  him  out  of  time ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Budd 
and  Jackson  were  afraid  that  he  was  killed. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  the  Ring  had 
some  vitality,  though  occasionaly  disgraced  by  complete  ruffianism  ; 
such  as  the  reign  of  terror  created  by  the  Nottingham  roughs  at  the 
fight  between  Caunt  and  Bendigo,  when  they  threatened  to  kill  the 
referee,  and  openly  cleaned  out  the  spectators  of  watches,  money, 
and  even  their  greatcoats.  And  it  collapsed  when  two  or  three 
leading  representatives  of  the  Ring  were  caught  robbing  a  young  man 
of  fortune  at  games  of  cards  called  ^'  Wilful  murder."  Many  of  the 
aristocracy,  especially  officers  in  the  Household  Brigade,  clung  to  it 
as  long  as  they  could.  In  White  Melville's  ^  Digby  Grand'  there  is 
an  admirable  sketch  of  Jem  Burn's,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Upper 
Ten,  where  sparring  was  exhibited  and  matches  were  made  forty 
years  ago. 

And  even  still  public  boxing  has  some  good  supporters  left,  but 
the  old  hands  complain  that  there  is  too  much  hard  hitting  and  too 
little  science.  The  great  mistake  is  that  clubs  and  gymnastic  societies 
are  allowed  to  have  boxing  exhibitions  at  the  West  End  at  high 
prices  with  impunity;  whereas  if  the  lower  orders  have  a  fair  contest 
for  a  cup  at  the  East  End,  the  police  construe  it  into  a  prize-fight 
and  the  magistrates' aid  is  called  into  question.  I  have  written  dozens  of 
times,  and  write  again,  that,  boxing — not  a  glove-fight  for  endurance, 
which  is  cruel — under  proper  restrictions  should  be  authorized  and 
allowed,  for  it  is  a  national  amusement,  and  a  very  good  one  too. 
Of  course  it  is  a  rouab  sport ;  and  so  is  football* 

And  now  let  us  near  what  part  Jem  Ward  took  in  the  whole 
matter,  previously  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  his  life. 

Born  at  the  East  End  of  London  of  Irish  parents,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  collier  as  a  youngster,  and  at  17  years  of  age  became 
a  coalbeaver.  He  was  a  good  athlete,  runner  and  jumper,  shot, 
cricketer,  boxer,  and  strange  to  say,  taught  himself  music  and 
painting,  being  an  ardent  admirer  of  Turner's  paintings  and 
imitating  them  to  the  best  of  his  power.  Living  amongst  a  rough 
you  XLii. — NO.  291.  R 
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population  whose  delight  was  boxing,  he  soon  acquired  the  art,  going 
about  to  any  place  he  could  and  putting  on  the  gloves  for  amuse- 
ment till  the  chance  came  of  introducing  him  to  the  Fives  Court, 
the  most  coveted  arena  of  all  boxers,  where  he  appeared  as  a  heavy 
weight,  being  just  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  nude  a  very 
good  impression  on  the  noble  and  sporting  frequenters  of  the  Fives 
Court,  and  soon  got  backed,  and  fought  two  battles  of  no  very  great 
importance,  though  one  was  a  tough  customer,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  he  was  matched  against  a  good  man,  Abbott,  and,  horresco 
referenSy  *^  crossed  *'  the  fight  He  made  no  secret  of  it,  and 
published  an  account  of  the  sell  himself  many  years  ago  in  a  short 
account  of  his  life,  which  was  republished  not  very  long  since. 
He  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  intended  fraud  until  he  was  in  the 
ring,  when  his  backers  told  him  he  must  not  win  or  they  would  be 
ruined  and  so  would  he*  Without  a  shilling  in  the  world,  he  was 
afraid  to  offend  his  so-called  friends  mortally,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  he  was  disgraced  and  never  got  a  farthing,  and  was 
expelled  the  P.  R.  However,  friends  pitied  him  and  backed  him 
aglinst  another  good  man,  White  Headed  Bob,  early  in  1823,  and 
the  Pugilistic  Club  forgave  him  and  let  him  attend  the  Fives  Court 
publicly,  and  spar  with  Tom  Spring.  His  performance  astonished 
the  spectators,  and  he  came  back  into  favour  and  accepted  what 
challenges  be  could,  and  when  Spring  announced  his  intention,  after 
his  second  fight  with  Langan  in  1824,  to  fight  no  more^  the 
championship  of  England  was  open,  and  Ward  was  backed  against 
Cannon,  a  protege  of  the  celebrated  ^Pea-Green"  Hayne,  in  1825, 
for  five  hundred  pounds  a  side,  and  beat  him  in  ten  rounds  which 
occupied  ten  minutes,  and  became  champion  of  England,  and  was 
presented  with  a  belt.  He  continued  his  career  up  to  1 831,  when 
he  had  his  last  contest,  defeating  Simon  Byrne  at  Warwick,  on  the 
17th  July  in  that  year.  And  Spring  and  Peter  Crawley,  at  the 
Tennis  Court  in  Peter  Street,  Soho,  buckled  on  htm  the  original 
champion's  belt,  which  Cribb  held  first  and  which  Spring  received 
firom  Cribb  and  then  resigned  to  Ward.  Soon  afterwards  he  married 
a  very  superior  woman,  daughter  of  an  hotel-keeper,  and  settled  at 
Liverpool  in  a  really  good  inn,  where  he  was  supported  by  the  first 
merchants  in  the  city,  and  was  much  respected.  Unluckily  for  him 
his  love  for  pictures  drew  him  away  from  his  regular  business,  and 
he  took  to  picture  dealing,  which  is  about  as  profitable  to  a  novice 
as  going  on  the  Stock  Exchange  or  the  Turf.  What  turned  his 
brain  about  pictures  was  his  utrfortunatdy  being  right  in  his  judge- 
ment about  a  *^  Gerard  Dow,"  which  the  dealers  pronounced 
spurious  and  which  he  believed  in.  He  bought  it  from  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  it  was  knocked  down  at  an  auction  for  52Z  lOf., 
and  resold  it  for  5cx>/.  to  a  merchant  in  London.  One  swallow 
does  not  make  a  summer,  and  real  Gerard  Dows  were  not  connnon  ; 
and  his  picture  dealing  was  a  mistake,  and  he  gave  up  his  Liverpool 
house,  and  came  to  London  as  a  dealer  and  exhibited  Jus  own 
pictures.      Of  course  they  were  very  wonderful  for  a  self^ai^t 
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floaiu  He  was  put  into  two  or  three  taverns  in  London,  but  die 
money  did  not  come  in,  and  it  ended  in  his  eventually  taking  refuge 
4a  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Asylum,  of  which  during  his  prosperity 
he  had  been  a  good  supporter.  He  used  to  do  sketches  and  pictures  and 
-sell  them.  Mr«  Arthur  Severn,  the  well-known  artist,  amongst 
others  called  on  him,  and  charmed  with  his  simplicity  of  manner 
and  natural  talent,  bought  one  of  him.  He  bore  his  change  of  life 
with  admirable  ^mtience  and  good  temper,  and  was  equally  at  home 
whether  he  discussed  old  English  music.  Turner's  pictures,  or  the 
prize-ring,  to  the  memories  of  which  he  clung  to  the  last*  He  was 
remarkably  temperate,  but  he  was  very  pleased  when  anyone  gave 
him  a  glass  of  wine,  and  a  really  good  cigar,  for  he  said  he  never 
ismoked  a  pipe,  and  one  glass  of  wine  was  enough ;  sponging  was 
wholly  foreign  to  his  nature.  Some  two  years  since,  or  a  little  more, 
he  had  paralysis  of  the  brain,  and,  extraordinary  to  say,  after  a  very 
long  illness,  during  which  his  life  was  in  the  balance,  his  wonderful 
constitution  pulled  him  through,  and  he  became,  comparatively 
speaking,  well,  and  was  in  good  spirits.  During  that  long  and 
terrible  illness,  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  dying,  he  sent  to  the 
writer  of  this  a  message  that  he  wanted  to  see  him  alone,  and  when 
left  alone  he  said, ''  You  will  tell  me  the  truth,  am  I  dying  i  **  and 
on  being  told  that  the  only  chamce  was  his  wonderful  constitution, 
he  said  very  calmly  and  deliberately,  ^  I  am  an  old  man,  and  mind 
this,  if  I  am  wanted  I  am  ready."    Ward  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 

As  a  farewell  word  on  ^  The  Fancy,"  it  is  worth  recording  three 
of  the  ups  and  downs  of  their  career.  Gully  became  member  of 
Parliament  and  a  great  racing  man,  and  died  rich.  Langan,  who 
fought  Spring  twice  for  the  championship,  became  a  whisky 
merchant  and  was  prosperous,  and,  like  a  kind-hearted  Irishman, 
aent  Father  Matthew  fifty  pounds  in  1844,  saying  '^that  his  vrfaisky 
trade  was  the  making  of  the  Apostle  of  temperance;"  and  the 
eccentric  Bendigo,  who  was  worshipped  by  all  classes  at  Notting- 
ham, and  who,  when  summoned  before  the  magistrates  occasionally, 
kept  the  court  in  roars  of  laughter,  after  an  idling  life  took  to 
preaching  a  la  salvation  army — ^fell  away  for  a  while  and  went  to  a 
pigeon  match,  and  ''  backed  the  birds  against  the  gun  " — ^apologized 
to  his  congregation  and  came  back  to  their  fold  as  their  pastor. 

It  is,  however,  sad  to  look  through  Pierce  Egan*^  record  of  men  of 
the  past,  published  in  1845,  and  to  read  how  many  ex-pugilists 
drank  themselves  to  death. 

It  is  necessary  wholly  to  dissever  the  low  beetle-browed,  gin- 
drinking,  broken-nosed  ruffians  of  any  day,  many  of  whom  were  three 
parts  bullies,  from  the  real  prize-nehters  of  the  past,  who  were 
backed  by  the  first  men  in  the  land.  In  touching  very  lightly  on  the 
Ring  before  a  large  audience,  some  two  years  ago,  I  introduced  the 
name  of  Jem  Ward,  in  illustrating  an  Englishman  who  had  an 
extraordinary  mixture  of  bulldog  courage  with  intelligence  and  superior 
breeding;    and  the  next  morning  I   received  a  letter  from  Sir 
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Theodore  Manin,  who  did  me  the  honour  to  come  and  hear  my 
lecture,  from  which  I  give  an  abstract : — 

^'  What  you  say  of  old  Jem  Ward  is  most  interesting.  In  my 
boyhood  I  was  good  at  all  athletics.  When  I  became  a  prisoner  to  my 
native  city  I  found  vent  for  my  loss  of  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  and 
fencing  room,  and  I  could  hold  my  own  against  the  greatest  adepts 
with  the  foil  in  Edinburgh,  so  you  see  I  have  a  thorough  sympathy 
with  you  in  your  manly  sports.  Only  the  other  day  when  I  was 
at  St.  Andrew's  I  pressed  very  hard  on  the  students  the  importance  of 
developing  and  improving  their  bodies  as  well  as  their  minds,  which 
to  me  seems  an  essential  element  of  sound  education." 

And  another  of  my  audience,  now  a  middle-aged  rector,  who  in 
his  day  played  for  his  school,  university,  his  county,  and  the  first 
eleven  of  England  at  Lord's  v.  next  fourteen  (in  his  twenty-fourth 
year),  and  who  pulled  twice  in  the  Oxford  boat  at  Putney,  and  once 
at  Henley,  writes : — 

"  Your  reference  to  boxing,  too,  is  interesting  to  me.  I  have 
found  my  lessons  from  Spider  (Hoiles,  a  very  celebrated  light 
weight)  when  at  Oxford  of  great  use  to  me  in  my  capacity  as  a 
parson.  I  had  a  wild  parish,  and  a  night-school  of  roughs  numbering 
about  fifty,  and  I  had  to  carry  out  a  threat  of  *  licking  one,'  a  rude 
fellow,  and  never  had  any  more  trouble. 

*'  Once,  too,  when  walking  to  a  place  miles  ofF  (where  I  went  to 
make  a  sketch  of  a  sun-dial  for  a  picture  of  J.  Millais'),  as  I  was  on 
the  way  I  was  preparing  a  Lenten  sermon  for  Even-song,  I  suddenly 
heard  yells  and  shrieks  emanating  from  a  neighbouring  public. 
Seeing  that  there  was  a  row  inside,  and  a  poor  woman  with  up- 
lifted hands  in  distress,  I  'nipped'  over  the  fence  and  presently  out 
poured  a  parcel  of  rough  poacher-looking  fellows.  Two  of  them 
stripped  and  proceeded  to  fight,  the  mistress  of  the  establishment 
praying  the  bystanders  to  stop  the  row.  They  jeered  at  the  wretched 
creature ;  I  then  bawled  out  in  a  stentorian  voice,  but  the  reply  was 
as  I  approached, '  hit  him  Bill.'  One  fellow  did  attempt  it,  and  I 
dodged  him  and  caught  him  a  '  smeller '  which  drove  him  headlong 
into  a  ditch,  and  before  he  could  rise  I  rushed  at  him,  lifted  him  off^ 
his  legs,  carried  him  to  a  gate  and  pitched  him  into  the  road  and 
walked  off.  There  was  an  end  of  the  row,  and  the  poor  woman 
walked  over  next  morning  to  thank  me  for  my  services.  I  think 
every  boy  should  learn  boxing  even  if  he  never  uses  his  naked  fist : 
he  eets  confidence  in  his  power  to  defend  himself." 

Ward's  only  daughter  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  Benedict's,  and 
played  at  his  concerts  years  ago,  and  became  a  well-known  pianiste 
as  Miss  Eleanor  Ward.  Curiously  enough  Tom  Spring's  only 
surviving  son,  who  was  apprenticed  to  a  butcher,  and  had  a  fair 
voice,  went  to  Italy  and  studied,  and  afterwards  emigrated  to 
Australia,  and  married  a  lady  who  was  a  professional  singer,  and  has 
had  great  success  in  New  Zealand  as  a  manager  of  concerts  and 
performer. 

Such  was  the  career  of  the  last  of  the  prise-fighters,  and  a  very 
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curious  one  too*  Ward  must  have  been  a  man  of  great  determination 
and  ambition,  and  one,  who  had  he  had  proper  advantages,  might 
have  made  a  great  mark  in  the  world.  When  a  paragraph  appeared 
in  the  Liverpool  papers  that  he  was  dangerously  ill,  and  the  hint 
was  given  that  a  small  edition  of  his  life  had  been  republished  by 
himself,  letters  showered  in  from  old  friends,  who  had  lost  sight  of 
him  for  very  many  years,  and  the  pamphlets  were  rapidly  sold,  many 
at  fancy  prices  sent  by  kind  patrons  of  the  past.  And  when  he  was 
buried  a  very  splendid  wreath  was  sent  from  Liverpool. 

In  his  earlier  days  of  fame  he  had  been  humoured  and  petted  by 
men  of  mark.  Sir  Gilbert  East  engaged  him  to  teach  his  boys 
sparring  and  gymnastics,  and  when  so  engaged  he  ran  the  Duke  of 
St.  Albans — who  boasted  that  he  had  never  been  beaten — 2l  hundred 

fards  and  beat  him.  And  afterwards  he  and  Sir  Gilbert  played  the 
)uke  and  the  parson  of  the  parish  at  bowls  and  beat  them,  winning 
seven  games  running  at  a  shilling  a  corner.  This  is  recorded  in 
Ward's  life. 

Well,  the  prize-ring,  even  in  its  palmy  days,  was  a  bad  trade, 
though  it  is  &ir  to  say  that  amongst  those  who  stood  round  the 
grave  were  a  few  well-co-do,  well-dressed,  superior-looking  middle- 
aged  men,  whose  names,  though  unknown  to  the  present  generation, 
come  back  to  one's  memory  very  familiarly  as  by-gone  heroes  of 
^*  the  magic  square,"  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  At  the  same  time, 
there  were  some  very  rough  mourners,  whose  conduct  was  admirably 
quiet  and  decorous,  but  who,  from  time  to  time,  with  no  intentional 
irreverence,  alluded  to  a  future  state  in  very  quaint  phrases :  but 
there  was  true  metal  among  them  which  **  rung  "  well,  and  doubt- 
less very  malleable  to  a  clever  hammerman.  And  if  my  friend  the 
rector — ^now  only  just  a  few  years  the  other  side  of  forty — who 
protected  the  poor  woman,  could  have  got  them  into  a  barn,  and 
had  put  on  the  gloves  with  the  best  man  there  for  five  rounds  (and 
I  would  have  backed  him  to  hold  his  own),  and  had  spoken  to  them 
afterwards  on  graver  subjects,  he  would  have  twisted  them  all  round 
his  finger,  because  he  would  have  claimed  to  be  a  man  like  them- 
selves, and,  in  trying  to  put  himself  on  their  level,  would  have  raised 
them  to  his. 

So  let  us  say  '^  Requiescat  in  Pace  "  to  the  prayer  which  appeared 
on  the  coffin  of  the  last  of  the  old  ex-champions  of  England. 

F.  G. 
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Pessimists  may  assert,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  that  national 
interest  in  the  University  boat-race  grows  small  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less,  but  assuredly  the  inter-Varsity  sports  attract  year  by 
year  vaster  crowds,  limited  practically  by  the  capabilities  of  the 
grounds  in  which  they  are  held ;  and  whether  the  general  public 
are  attracted  to  LiUie  Bridge  or  no,  certainly  each  muster  seems 
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larger  than  the  last,  and  the  difficulty  of  locomotioh,  in  spite  of 
excellent  arrangements,  an  increasing  one.  The  reason  for  this  i» 
not  by  any  means  a  mystery,  as,  apart  from  the  enthusiasts  now 
*^  up/'  who  follow  with  religious  care  each  movement  of  friends  and 
foes  alike,  and  the  past  professors  of  running  and  *^  lepping,''  ma^ 
be  endeavouring  to  persuade  themselves  that,  though  the  record 
and  the  ''clockings"  read  as  good,  and  perhaps  better  than  in 
^^  Jones's  year,"  there  is  a  lack  of  style  or  something.  In  additioi> 
to  these,  a  large  contingent  are  magnetised  towards  West  Brompton,. 
who,  possibly  never  notable  athletes,  are  charmed  by  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  of  meeting  familiar  faces,  and  renewing  old 
friendships.  And  from  such  points  of  view  the  sports  unquestton* 
ably  claim  immense  superiority  to  their  more  venerable  rival,  the 
boat-race.  Old  oarsmen  proceeding  Putneywards  to  look  at  the 
practice  of  their  successors,  occasionally  come  across  their  fellows 
bent  on  similar  efforts  at  rejuvenescence,  but  the  towpath  has  beef> 
for  the  most  part  scarcely  a  cheery  locale  during  the  past  month,, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  hospitable  portals  of  the  London 
Rowing  Club,  there  is  no  vemie  but  the  riverside  hostelry,  which 
on  such  occasions  is  apt  to  be  patronised  by  a  company  rather 
numerous  than  select.  At  LiUie  Bridge  all  this  is  changed,  and  if 
hemmed  in  by  a  dense  crowd,  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  there 
being  an  acquaintance  or  two  within  speaking  distance.  The 
lamentable  cause  of  the  postponement  had  a  somewhat  dispiriting 
effect  upon  the  aspect  of  the  company,  as  ladies,  instead  of  decking- 
themselves  in  gay  colours,  amongst  which  bhie  of  the  two  orthodox^ 
shades,  and  every  variation  therefrom,  was  wont  to  predominate^ 
were  this  year  practically  unanimous  in  donning  more  or  less  pro* 
nounced  moinrning,  while  the  usually  sombre  appearance  of  the 
society  male  when  assisting  at  midday  dress  functions  was  heightened 
by  the  universal  hat-band.  As  to  the  races  themselves,  they  seem  to 
have  by  general  consent  been  allowed  to  drift  into  a  subordmate 
position,  inasmuch  as  interest  is  not  especially  centred  in  hundred, 
mile,  sprint  or  long  distance,  but  the  winning  of  the  odd  event  get» 
looked  upon  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  day,  and  from  this  stand- 
point hammer-throwing,  ^^  putting,"  and  jumping,  rank  equal  to- 
running  or  hurdle-racings  although  to  the  buUc  of  the  visitors  the 
former  afibrd  but  meagre  gratification.  Of  coarse  adepts  at  the  art 
look  upon  hammer-throwing  as  the  summum  bonunt  of  athletic 
enterprise,  but  in  most  folks'  judgment  it  is  surely  absurd  for  one 
side  to  claim  a  triumph  by  means  of  the  hammer  and  jumping^ 
while  their  rivals  carry  off  the  principal  running  contests.  Such 
was  by  no  means  the  case  this  year,  when  a  victory  for  Cambridge 
was  confidently  anticipated,  as  much  as  3  to  i  being  laid  on  tbe 
Cantabs ;  but  the  oft-noted  character  for  uncertainty  attaching  to 
diese  contests  was  again  confirmed,  Oxford  getting'^  on  velvet,*^  and 
winning  the  odd  event  cofnparatively  early  in  tbe  programme;  aoA 
as  their  record  included  the  hundred,  mile,  quarter,  and  three 
BMtes,  in  fiict  all  the  flat  races,  against  tbe  hurdles  for  Cambridge  the 
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destination  of  what  we  have  classed  as  minor  events,  for  once  did 
not  interfere  with  abstract  justice,  Oxford's  six  to  three  combining 
quality  with  quantity.  The  executive  showed  sound  judgment  in 
engaging  a  prcrfessipnal  starter,  and  the  services  of  T.  Wilkinson 
should  be  more  frequently  called  into  requisition  at  meetings  which 
consider  themselves  important,  as  this  branch  of  the  work  has  too 
often  been  the  weak  point  on  past  anniversaries.  G.  £•  H.  Pratt, 
of  St.  John's,  Oxford,  did  a  notable  performance  in  the  mile,  his 
time  4.26I  being  a  best  on  record  at  these  meetings,  and 
W.  R«  Pollock,  Trinity,  Cambridge,  was  credited  with  i6  sec.  in 
the  120  yards  hurdles,  but  some  expert  timists  made  it  two-fifths 
slower,  and  as  we  personally  did  the  same,  we  must  take  leave  to 
dispute  the  official  record,  l^he  long  race,  though  not  exceptionally 
fast,  produced  a  splendid  strug^e  right  to  the  finish,  which,  how- 
ever, lay,  not  between  the  cracks  of  the  rival  Universities,  as  has  often 
been  the  case,  but  the  two  best  of  the  Oxonians.  Marshall,  of 
University,  their  second  string,  led  well  into  the  last  lap,  Toler,  the 
Oxford  crack,  lying  third  fully  thirty  yards  behind,  and  just  headed 
by  L.  W.  Reed,  the  Cambridge  representative ;  and  this  state  of 
affairs  continued  until  some  three  hundred  yards  from  the  tape, 
when  Toler,  going  by  Reed,  overhauled  Marshall  so  rapidly  as  to 
breast  him  sixty  yards  from  home,  and  win  by  ten  yards,  both  the 
Oxonians  struggling  very  gamely  to  the  finish.  This  concluded  the 
programme,  and  then  came  ajgeneral  stampede,  though  with  several 
exits  available  there  was  no  necessity  for  undue  pressure,  and 
numbers  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  lingering  round  the  pavilion 
mitil  the  first  rush  of  the  time-tied  had  somewhat  abated. 
Altogether  the  meeting  was  a  successful  and  agreeable  one,  and 
showed  University  athletics  in  a  favourable  light. 

There  seems  no  limit  to  the  advance  of  amateur  athletes,  the 
best  records  at  long  distances  being  constantly  beaten.  Charles  L. 
O'Malley,  a  fine  all-round  amateur^  who  has  distinguished  himself 
in  running,  rowing,  and  swimming,  recently  beat  record  in  a  walk 
from  Westminster  to  Brighton,  and  on  the  8th  ult.  W.  G.  George, 
our  long-distance  champion,  made  the  marvellous  time  of  51 
minutes  20  seconds  for  ten  miles,  and  that  in  a  handicap, 
where,  starting  of  course  at  scratch,  he  had  to  pass  a  score  or 
more  of  competitors.  Some  authorities  made  the  time  more  than 
she  seconds  slower,  but  in  any  case  he  has  beaten  all  amateur 
thnes  from  4^  to  10  miles.  This  performance  has  been  compared 
to  some  done  by  Deerfoot,  whose  name  will  be  remembered  as  a 
noted  man  twenty  years  or  more  ago.  His  time  was  stated  to 
be  51  minutes  20  seconds.  All  who  can  recall  the  Deerfoot 
performances  will  admit  his  exceptional  merit,  but  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  would  probably  agree  that  as  to  his  times  there 
was  likely  to  be  more  than  a  soupqon  of  fudge,  and  his  so-called 
races  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  mere  exhibitions.  In  those 
days  Martin  had  a  large  stable  of  runners  at  his  disposal,  and  the 
reputed  times  were  doubtless  Uken  by  his  subordinate,  who  was  in 
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many  cases  almost  the  only  man  on  the  ground  in  possession  of  a 
reliable  stop-watch.  Nowadays  the  interest  in  atheletics  has  spread 
so  much,  that  many  men  carry  an  efficient  instrument  for  clocking, 
and  were  any  collusion  attempted  with  a  view  to  advertisement,  and 
figures  much  differing  from  the  facts  given  out  at  a  gathering  of 
importance,  not  two  or  three,  but  a  dozen  or  more  unbiassed 
spectators  would  be  forthcoming  to  compare  notes  with  each  other 
and  dispute  the  official  record.  In  the  matter  of  accuracy  at  least, 
April  8th,  1884,  is  far  in  advance  of  the  3rd  of  April,  1863,  and 
whether  George's  time  be  really  better  than  Deerfoot's  we  can 
never  know.  Presumption  is  all  on  the  side  of  its  being  so,  and 
anyhow  it  is  a  most  exceptional  performance,  though  in  all 
probability  George  will  succeed  in  beating  it  before  his  retirement, 
which  may  be  expected  at  the  close  of  the  season. 


THIS  YEAR'S  CRICKET. 

In  our  anticipatory  article  on  the  season  of  1883,  we  ventured  to 
assert,  twelve  months  ago,  that  really  good  cricket  was  never  more 
popular  than  it  has  been  of  late  years.  The  experience  of  that 
summer  certainly  did  not  tend  in  any  wayto  cause  an  alteration,  or 
even  a  modification,  of  that  opinion.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing 
more  gratifying  to  those  who  take  interest  in  the  best  of  cricket, 
that  which  promotes  the  development  of  inter-county  matches,  than 
the  still-growing  tendency  towards  the  popularization  of  this,  the 
highest  branch  of  the  sport.  Last  year  we  commented  hopefully 
on  the  encouragement  given  to  the  game  by  the  establishment  of  new 
county  clubs,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  to  record  that  cricket  is 
generally  profiting  by  the  consolidation  which  is  sure  to  follow 
systematic  organization,  inseparable  to  the  foundation  of  a  county 
club  under  proper  and  energetic  management.  Though  the  summer 
of  1883  was  solely  and  wholly  confined  to  our  own  cricket,  born  of 
the  soil,  it  will  generally  be  admitted  that  the  season  was  generally 
a  most  successful  and  satisfactory  one.  It  is  true  that  one  particular 
blot  on  the  game  was  still  too  plainly  visible,  and  that  in  spite  of  a 
certain  amount  of  energy  shown  by  the  authorities,  in  the  hope  of 
its  removal.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  any  necessity  for 
the  unmistakeable  expression  of  public  opinion,  more  than  once  last 
season,  on  the  subject  of  the  doubtful  deliveries  which  of  late  years 
have  grown  so  popular  among  a  certain  section  of  bowlers  ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  that  expression  tended  to  fortify  those  who  have 
taken  a  prominent  position  in  denoimcing  it.  The  slight  unpleasant- 
ness caused  by  the  unpopularity  of  a  few  bowlers,  whose  action  was 
not  considered  by  the  general  public  to  be  within  the  law,  was 
indeed  the  only  cloud  which  overshadowed,  and  still  to  a  certain 
extent  darkens,  the  sky  of  county  cricket  Otherwise  there  was 
every  reason  for  the  greatest  gratification  at  its  present  position,  at 
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the  prospects  of  its  increasing  popularity,  on  the  eve  as  we  are  of 
another  and  perhaps  the  most  eventful  season  the  cricketers  of  to- 
day will  have  to  record,  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  to  report  that  the 
outlook  in  this  direction,  the  extension  of  inter*county  cricket,  is 
even  more  promising  than  it  was  twelve  months  ago. 

At  that  time  we  remarked  that  there  was  little  evidence  to  show 
that  the  superiority  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  North  was  in  any  danger 
during  last  summer.  Then  there  seemed  but  very  slight  hopes  of 
any  reaction  or  revival  among  the  older  shires  in  the  South.  The 
prospects  of  the  year  for  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  were  indeed 
anything  but  bright,  and  in  respect  of  one  of  these  (Kent)  there 
was  certainly  no  very  great  promise  or  any  sign  of  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  near  future.  Surrey  and  Sussex  both,  though,  showed 
a  decided  advance  in  the  quality  of  their  cricket,  and  indeed  the 
bounds  with  which  the  former,  rather  unexpectedly  it  must  be 
owned,  jumped  into  a  prominent  position,  formed  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  last  year.  Generally  there  seems  to  be  great 
hope  that  the  improvement  shown  by  both  Suney  and  Sussex  in 
1883  will  be  fully  sustained  in  the  season  just  opening.  This  year 
will  be  a  more  severe  test  |br  the  authorities  at  the  Oval  than  last, 
for  more  will  be  expected  of  the  eleven,  and  the  strain  to  uphold  the 
reputation  they  won  then  so  deservedly  will  be  the  greater.  Yet 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  promise  afforded  by  those  successes 
should  not  be  maintained.  The  benefits  of  constant  and  systematic 
work  in  concert  were  never  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  sudden 
restoration  of  the  Surrey  eleven,  and  it  is  to  the  collection  of  a  team 
that  will  be  able  to  play  generally  together  that  the  Committee  of 
the  County  Club  are  sure,  we  should  think,  to  be  directing  their 
attention. 

As  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  Surrey  Captain  will  be  able  to  claim 
much,  if  not  entirely,  the  same  force  as  he  had  in  the  later  matches 
of  1883.  In  one  respect  the  eleven  may  probably  be  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  re-appearance  of  Jones,  who  was  unable  to  play, 
owing  to  illness,  during  the  whole  of  last  summer.  Two  years  be 
was  beyond  a  doubt  one  of  the  best  bowlers  in  the  South,  and  his 
bowling  in  the  early  part  of  1882,  before  he  broke  down,  gave  good 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  he  would  be  very  near  the  best  pro- 
fessional bowler  of  his  pace.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  of  course,  bow 
far  his  inactivity  will  have  affected  his  cricket,  and  also  whether  he 
will  be  able  to  stand  the  work  of  Surrey's  heavy  programme.  There 
is  every  hope,  though,  that  he  will  be  of  permanent  use,  and  his 
return  to  the  form  he  showed  when  he  left  the  County  eleven 
would  be  to  add  very  materially  to  its  strength.  We  were  a  little 
doubtful  twelve  months  ago  of  the  ability  of  the  executive  to  carry 
out  successfully  a  programme  increased  so  considerably  by  the  addi- 
tion of  so  many  fixtures  of  comparatively  minor  importance.  The 
policy  of  so  sudden  and  large  an  extension  of  the  match  list  gave 
rise  to  considerable  discussion,  and  as  a  result,  much  difference 
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of  opinion.  It  must  fairly  be  owned,  though,  that  the  experiment^ 
hazardous  as  it  seemed  to  some,  including  ourselves,  thoroughly 
justified  its  inception,  and  it  would  have  been  surprising  if  this  spring 
we  had  not  had  to  record  its  continuance^  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Surrey  programme  for  1884  includes  as  many  as  twenty-two 
County  matches,  consisting  of  home  and  home  meetings  with  York* 
shire,  Notts,  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Middlesex, 
Sussex,  Kent,  Gloucestershire,  Hampshire,  and  one  fixture  witb 
Essex  at  Norfolk  at  home.  In  addition,  there  b  the  annual  contest 
with  Cambridge  University,  and  the  revival  of  the  match  witb 
Oxford  University — ^both  of  these  latter  for  decision  at  the  Oval — 
increases  the  number  of  fixtures  to  be  played  under  die  auqiiccs 
<^  the  Surrey  Club  to  twenty-four. 

With  such  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  game  as  the  Earl  of  Sheffield^ 
it  would  be  a  surprise  if  the  condition  of  cricket  in  Sussex  had  not 
shown  an  improvement  of  late  years*  The  interest  he  takes  in,  and 
the  encouragement  he  gives  to,  young  players,  has  already  taken 
effect,  as  was  shown  in  the  steady  improvement  in  the  play  of  the 
Sussex  eleven  during  last  summer.  With  a  President  vehose  enthu- 
siasm for  the  game  literally  knows  no  bounds,  it  will  indeed  be  a 
wonder  if  the  sutus  of  Sussex  does  not  still  improve,  and  if  the 
hopes  created  by  many  of  the  performances  of  the  eleven  in  1883 
are  not  fully  realised.  The  composition  of  die  team  will,  we  should 
fancy,  be  much  the  same  as  last  year ;  and  as  Alfred  Shaw  has  been 
already  hard  at  work  in  the  tuition  of  any  likely  youngsters,  it  is* 
evident  that  the  authorities  are  not  letting  the  grass  grow  under 
their  feet.  The  programme  for  the  coming  season  is  the  same  as 
last  year,  with  one  exception,  and  that  an  important  one — ^the  addi- 
tion of  the  old  match  with  Gloucestershire,  which  used  a  few  years^ 
ago  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  fixtures  in  the  list. 

Kentish  cricket  was  certainly  not  seen  under  the  most  fevourabfe 
light  in  1883,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  present  the  outlook  for 
1884  docs  not  seem  to  be  the  most  encouragiiig.  No  county  thou^ 
could  have  commenced  a  campaign  under  more  depressing  sur- 
roundings than  did  Surrey  last  jrear,  and  every  one  will  eamesdy 
trust  that  Lord  Harris  may  have  to  record  a  similar  advance  in  the 
condition  of  the  eleven  he  commands.  Kent  has  indeed  been 
singularly  unlucky  of  late  years  in  losing  from  ill-health  more  tha» 
one  amateur  who  was  of  real  use  to  the  county,  and  for  thb  season 
at  least,  it  seems  likely  to  su&r  severely  by  the  absence  of  one  ci 
the  very  best  cricketers  it  has  had  of  late  years.  We  allude  U> 
Mr.  E.  F.  S.  Tylecote,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  saqr  how  deeply  the 
Kentish  Captain  will  miss  his  valuable  services.  Both  as  a  batsman 
and  a  wicket-keeper,  he  has  been  of  immense  service  to  Kent  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  in  which  of  these 
capacities  be  will  be  the  mooe  missed.  As  fiv  as  we  can  bear 
there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  new  amateurs  of  very  great  promise^ 
but  it  is  to  young  professionals  that  oouni^  authorities  ought  maioiy 
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to  turn  their  attention,  and  the  formation  of  a  second  eleven  of 
Kent  to  visit  various  parts  of  the  county  shows  that  the  executive 
is  fullj  alive  to  the  necessity  of  a  system^  of  trial  matches.  Kent, 
like  Surrey,  too,  is  enlarging  its  programme  this  summer,  and  Derby- 
shire, Somersetshire,  and  Hampshire,  all  figure  in  the  list  in  addition 
to  the  fixtures  of  last  year.  The  Canterbury  week  will,  as  in  188a,. 
be  opened  with  a  match  between  the  county  and  the  Australian 
team. 

The  fortunes  of  Middlesex  have  not  varied  materially  of  late  years, 
and  as  the  authorities  have  usually  a  very  strong  detachment  of 
amateurs  from  which  to  select  their  team  the  county  is  always  very 
formidable.  Just  at  the  present  time  Middlesex  with  its  full  force 
in  the  field  need  fear  no  foe,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  cause  to  reduce  its  strength  of  last  year.  Rich  in  good 
amateurs  though  as  Middlesex  is,  the  veiy  composition  of  its  elevet» 
prevents  any  great  enlargement  of  its  match  list,  and  indeed  it  is  not 
until  late  in  the  season  that  the  county  is  able  to  claim  the  services 
of  all  its  best  players.  It  is  indeed  not  till  August  that  the  Hon. 
Alfred  Lyttelton  is  able  to  take  his  place  in  the  eleven,  and  on  the 
brilliant  form  he  has  shown  of  late  no  eleven  of  England  would 
certainly  be  complete  without  him.  The  Middlesex  programme  ia 
precisely  the  same  as  in  1883. 

Gloucestershire  has  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  bllen,  it 
must  be  admitted,  considerably  in  public  estimation.  The  presence 
of  so  many  amateurs  in  the  team  when  the  county  was  at  its  very 
best  of  course  caused  its  position  to  be  always  a  little  precarious,, 
and  losses  of  different  kinds  of  late  have  tended  to  weaken  the  eleven 
materially.  Such  a  result  was  in  a  certain  measure  inevitable,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  now  how  far  the  supply  of  young  players  will 
be  equal  to  the  demand  caused  by  the  retirement  and  deterioration 
of  those  on  whom  the  eleven  has  had  to  rely  in  the  past.  The 
brilliant  commencement  made  bv  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace  in  the  cokaT 
match  at  Bedminster  shows  at  least  that  he  is  in  good  form,  and 
nothing  would  be  more  eminently  gratifying  to  the  general  public 
than  to  see  his  batting  attended  with  something  like  the  success  of 
a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  W.  R.  Page  is  sure  to  be  a  great  help  to  bim^ 
but  unless  some  of  the  colts  showed  form  above  the  average  in  this 
department,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  die  bowling  will,  as  last  year,  be 
weak.  The  matches  with  Somersetshire  have  been  removed  from 
the  programme,  and  die  old  fixtures  with  Sussex  substituted.  The 
latter  are  sure  to  be  interesting,  but  it  seems  a  pity  that  their  n^igk* 
hour  of  Somersetshire  has  been  ignored  by  the  executive.  The 
natch  list  of  Somersethire  ^this  summer  includes  die  old  fixtures 
with  Kent  and  Lancashire,  but  these  will  hardly  compensate  for  the 
removal  of  the  matches  against  Surrey  and  Gloucestershire.  Crkrket 
in  Hampshire  has  been  developing  during  the  last  few  years  under 
better  management.  Mainlv  dirough  the  energetic  action  of  Major 
FcUowes,  now  one  of  the  joint  h^.  sees,  of  the  club,  the  county 
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has  secured  a  ground  of  its  own,  and  there  seems  some  hope  of 
better  days  for  the  shire  which  was  the  birthplace  of  the  game.  A 
home  and  home  match  with  Kent  will  be  a  new  and  interesting 
feature  of  the  Hampshire  programme.  The  county  eleven  will 
suffer  this  year  from  the  loss  of  £•  G.  Wynyard,  one  of  its  best 
batsmen,  who  we  believe  is  now  abroad. 

The   Lancashire   eleven   showed  a  great   fsJIing  oflF   in    their 
play   towards   the  end  of  last   season,   but  otherwise   there    was 
no  material    change  in   the    general    aspect   of   cricket    in    the 
northern  shires.      Notts  and  Yorkshire  were   both  exceptionally 
strong,  and  indeed  the  championship  of  the  year  rested  between  them 
very  evenly  divided.     Several  rumours  have  been  afloat  this  spring 
with  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  Yorkshire  eleven  for  this  year, 
and  it  is  said  that  Emmett  no  longer  retains  the  captaincy.     Report 
has  it  that  Hall  will  have  charge  of  the  eleven  till  the  Hon.  M.  B. 
Hawke  takes  the  command  ;  and  it  is  also  stated  that  Peate  is  not 
one  of  those  who*,  have  received  a  regular  retainer.     Emmett,  we 
have  heard,  will  join  the  ground  stafl  at  Lord's,  and  it  is  certainly 
difficult  to  see  how  he  can  even  now  be  left  out  of  any  county 
eleven.     At  the  same  time,  there  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  good 
youngsters  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  principle  of  encouraging  young 
talent  is  undoubtedly  the  right  policy.     It  was  hoped  that  a  match 
would  be  arranged  between  the  Yorkshire  eleven  and  Cambridge 
University,  to  be  played  in  Yorkshire,  but  the  negotiations  could  not 
be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue.     Generally  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  match  list  in  comparison  wiih  late  years,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  composition  of  the  eleven,  the  Yorkshiremen  are  sure  to  have 
a  good  summary  when  the  records  of  the  year  are  compiled. 

Much  discussion  has  been  evoked  by  the  refusal  of  the  committee 
of  the  Notts  County  Club  to  continue  the  annual  fixtures  with 
Lancashire.  The  relations  between  the  executives  of  these  two 
shires  have  been  apparently  a  trifle  strained  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  the  decision  of  the  authorities  who  manage  the 
cricket  of  Nottinghamshire  did  not,  perhaps,  create  universal  sur- 
prise. The  determination  of  the  Nottinghamshire  committee  to  help 
to  suppress  un&ir  bowling,  the  reason  of  their  abandonment  of  one 
of  the  most  popular  matches  of  the  season,  is  laudable  enough,  and  no 
doubt  calculated  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  those  who  are  working  to 
foster  a  strictly  fair  and  legitimate  class  of  bowling.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  open  to  question  whether  a  similar  result  could  not  have 
been  obtained  without  recourse  to  such  a  decided  step  as  that 
taken  by  the  management  of  the  Notts  club.  The  prospects  of 
the  season,  said  to  augur  well  for  the  County  eleven,  and  as  most,  if 
not  all,  of  last  year's  players  will  be  available  for  the  entire  programi^e, 
thcv  will  be  near  to,  if  not  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  as  in  1883. 

in  commenting,  a  year  since,  on  the  chances  of  Lancashire,  we 
called  attention  to  a  lack  of  likelv  young  professionals  to  recruit  the 
eleven,  and  to  judge  by  results,  there  was  certainly  little  or  no  great 
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talent  of  that  kind.  The  unexpected  loss  of  form  shown  by  Mr. 
Hornby  last  year  had,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  very  prejudicial  effect  on 
Lancashire  cricket,  and  there  was  certainly  not  the  cohesion  which 
marked  the  eleven  during  its  extraordinary  career  of  success  in 
1882  and  1883.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  action 
of  more  than  one  of  the  bowlers  of  the  county  is  considered  so 
doubtful  by  the  public,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  unpopularity  of 
these  particular  players  is  not  confined  to  one  place,  or  to  any 
special  class  of  cricketers.  The  omission  of  the  matches  with  Notts 
will  deprive  the  Lancashire  programme  of  one  of  its  most  attractive 
features ;  but  this  is  the  only  noticeable  change,  though  it  may  be 
well  to  record  the  revival  of  the  matches  with  Somersetshire,  and  the 
institution  of  fixtures  with  the  neiehbourine;  county  of  Cheshire. 

The  Derbyshire  eleven  showed  an  evident  improvement  at  the 
very  close  of  last  season,  and  their  performances  at  the  Oval  and 
Brighton  showed  that  there  was  in  them  the  making  of  a  fiiirly  good 
batting  side.  In  bowling,  though,  they  were  still  very  weak,  and  it 
is  in  this  department  that  they  want  most  to  be  strengthened.  The 
executive  has  any  amount  of  energy,  and  with  a  fine  ground  they 
ought  presently  to  be  able  to  count  on  getting  an  eleven  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  northern  shires.  The  new  departure  in  the 
formation  of  a  Derbyshire  club  and  ground  is  beyond  a  doubt  a  move 
in  the  right  direction,  and  it  should  tend  towards  the  development  of 
the  professional  talent  in  Derbyshire,  the  great  desideratum  of  all 
county  executives. 

Bedfordshire,  we  believe,  is  at  present  without  a  recognised 
county  club ;  but  with  this  exception,  the  majority  of  the  smaller 
shires  are  all  well  organised,  and  some  of  them  are  able  to  show  a 
bold  front.  Essex  and  Norfolk  are  not  only  both  well  and  energe- 
tically managed,  but  fairly  prosperous,  and  several  others,  notably 
Cheshire,  which  is  apparently  conducted  with  no  small  spirit,  are 
developing  their  resources.  County  cricket,  generally,  is  indeed  in 
a  prosperous  and  substantial  condition,  and  as  there  is  evidence  that 
it  is  growing  in  popularity  with  the  public,  there  is  no  ground  for 
any  fear  as  to  its  still  further  development. 

The  visit  of  another  Australian  team  will  make  the  season  just 
commencing  especially  memorable.  It  is  the  habit  of  certain  critics 
to  decry  the  interchange  of  visits  between  English  and  Australian 
teams.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  they  may  be  overdone 
by  too  frequent  repetition  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  will 
deny  that  in  a  broad  sense  they  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  that  as 
a  test  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  cricket  of  r^ngland  and  the 
Colonies  they  are  productive,  not  only  of  much  interest,  but  real 
and  lasting  benefits.  Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  on 
the  formation  of  the  team,  some  of  whom  have  already  reached 
England,  and  the  policy  of  only  bringing  thirteen  men  to  carry 
out  a  programme  infinitely  heavier  than  any  undertaken  by  their 
predecessors,  has  given  rise  to   unfavourable  comment   in   some 
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<|uartcrs  over  here,  as  wdl  as  in  the  Colonies.  If  either  Evans  or 
<jarrett  had  been  able  to  undertake  the  journey,  we  bdieve  Murdoch 
would  have  had  thirteen  companions.  As  it  was,  though  neither  of 
these  two  bowlers  could  be  induced  to  make  the  voyage,  and  in 
<lefiiult  of  equally  capable  substitutes,  it  was  determined  to  trust  the 
fortunes  of  the  tour  to  thirteen  players*  Horaa  would  have 
strengthened  the  batting  of  the  eleven,  but  the  eleven  will  be  un- 
deniably strong  all  round.  Of  the  thirteen,  W.  H.  Cooper  and 
H.  £.  Scott  are  the  only  strangers  to  cricket  here,  and  the  bowling 
<yf  the  former,  who^  we  believe,  is  English  by  birth,  will  be  watched 
with  some  interest.  We  have  already  remarked  that  their  pro- 
mmme  will  be  very  heavy,  and  one  that  will  tax  all  their  energies. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  nnd  that  the  establishment  of  three  matches  with 
our  representative  eleven  wdl  prevent  any  fear  of  the  capacities  of 
English  and  Australian  cricket  being  fairly  tested,  always  provided 
the  matches  are  played  under  something  like  favourable  conditions. 
The  visit  of  a  team  of  Philadelphian  amateurs  would  be  more 
interesting  at  another  season  ;  but  as  their  trip  is  organized  with  a 
view  chiefly  to  mutual  enjoyment,  and  merely  for  an  educational 
purpose  in  cricket,  it  will  most  likely  serve  its  purpose.  In  any 
case  the  visitors  should  be  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  confirmation  of  the  amended  code  of  laws  cannot  fail  to  be 
-satis&ctory  to  cricketers,  and  indeed  the  only  surprise  is  that  the 
•elucidation  of  the  many  difficulties  which  existed  under  the  old  rules 
has  been  so  long  deferred. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  unmistakeable  approval, 
so  recently  expressed,  of  the  authorities  as  well  as  of  the  public, 
umpires  will  at  last  have  sufficient  courage  to  put  the  veto  given 
them  by  the  laws  on  anything  like  unfair  bowling.  If  they  fulfil 
their  duties,  as  they  should,  now  that  they  are  confident  of  the  hearty 
and  loyal  support  of  the  cricket  world  generally,  we  shall  soon  see 
an  end  of  an  abuse  which  is  not  only  seriously  damaging  one  of  the 
best  features  of  the  game,  but  is  adculated  to  give  rise  to  much 
unpleasantness  and  misunderstanding. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  this  year's  cricket  will  be  exceptionally 
interesting.  One  who  would  have  enjoyed  it  thoroughly  though 
has  gone  to  his  rest,  and  his  place  cannot  be  filled.  Readers  of 
^  Baily '  need  not  be  told  of  the  many  virtues  and  good  Qualities  of 
the  Hon.  Robert  Grimston,  the  late  President  of  the  Marylebone 
Club.  '^  Bob  Grimston,"  as  every  one  loved  to  call  him,  occupied 
a  position  by  himself  by  right  of  long  experience  and  practical 
knowledge  of  cricket  and  cricketers.  His  hearty  sympathy  with 
•every  one  in  any  way  connected  with  it  was  known  to  no  one 
better  than  the  writer  of  this  article.  No  one,  too,  knows  more 
fully  how  he  will  be  missed. 
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There  is  evexy  prospect  of  a  good  seaaon  in  the  yachting  world ;  and,  jadg- 
ing  bjr  the  number  of  new  vessela  in  couise  of  progress  all  round  the  ooaat^ 
last  season's  cracks  will  have  to  look  to  their  laurels.  Amongst  otheis,  Sir 
Bichard  Sutton's  new  SO-tonner^  (Genista,  may  be  expected  to  make  a  clean 
awe^y  according  to  the  familiar  adage,  and  the  northern  debutante  is '^koly 
to  be  seen  down  south  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  unless  unexpected 
delays  interfere  with  her  finishing  touches.  The  love  of  a  big  ship,  prevalent 
amoDgst  yacht-owners  who  can  afiford  one,  forbids  the  notion  that  the  large 
schooner  class  will  ever  cease  to  be  represented,  although  the  exhibition 
made  of  them  last  season  by  Sleuthhound  might  well  damp  their  enthusiasm 
for  racing.  Sleuthhound  herself,  in  spite  of  a  very  lucky  record  last  season, 
is  done  with  for  match-sailing,  the  Marquis  of  Ailaa  having  ordered  her  to 
be  fitted  for  cruising,  and  so  continuous  are  the  developments  of  improve- 
ment^  that  many  craft  equally  successful  in  their  heyday  might  just  as  well 
undergo  a  similar  change,  for  all  the  chance  they  have  of  winning  against  the 
latest  arrivals.  A  number  of  fine  schooners,  roomy  and  comfortable,  wiU, 
nevertheless^  always  be  found,  it  may  be  hoped,  at  the  time-honoured  gather- 
ings down  south,  and  this  year  Mr.  Thellusson  is  fitting  out  Boadicea,  one  of 
the  grandest  of  the  lot.  The  decorous,  not  to  say  sleepy  calm,  of  Wivenhoe, 
seems  to  have  been  severely  ruffled  by  the  earthquake,  and  we  wonder  what 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Brightlingsea  oyster-pits  thought  about  it  I  The 
damage  at  Wivenhoe  was  extensive  on  shore,  but  there  are  no  reports  of 
mischief  to  any  of  the  fleet  of  fine  vessels  resting  in  the  mud  round  about 
there. 

What  with  the  energetic  Boyal  Albert  and  the  rapidly  advancing  Corin-* 
ihians,  Portsmouth  yachtsmen  are  beginning  to  think  that,  emulating  Gowes, 
Byde,  and  other  known  centres  of  sailing,  they  should  oiganize  a  week  to 
themselves,  and  the  one  following  the  Boyal  Victoria  has  been  proposed  as 
in  every  way  suitable.  If  sufficient  l.  s.  d.  be  forthcoming,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  affair  should  not  be  carried  ou^  as  at  that  time  of  year  there 
«re  plenty  of  craft  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  if  the  local  Oorinthiaos  can 
advance  the  notion  only  as  indnstiiously  as  they  have  worked  their  own  dub, 
a  pronounced  saooess  is  assured. 

At  Mentone  the  Cerole  Naotiqne  brought  off  their  regatta  with  flying 
eolours.  The  Gertrude  led  home  in  the  prineipal  race,  but  lost  by  time  to 
Yille  de  Maneille.  There  was  a  goodly  muster  of  all  sorts  of  cntt,  and 
everything  paased  off  satisfiuitorily  in  marked  contrast  to  the  muddles  perpe- 
trated  kst  year  at  Nioe,  where  this  spring,  however,  matters  showed  a 
change  for  the  better,  the  Gerole  Nautique  having  absolute  authority  over 
arrangements.  Still,  the  vagaries  of  1883  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the 
attendance  as  well  as  entries,  and  Gertrude,  which  was  a  victim  of  the  mis- 
management last  year,  declined  to  take  part  in  the  matches,  though  on  the  spot. 
The  Americans'  Dauntless  and^Gitana,  and  two  English  vessels,  Florinda  and 
Gladys,  were  amongst  the  entries,  but  preTions  to  starting  they  demanded 
and  obtained  explicit  assurance  from  the  executive  that  the  published  rules 
would  be  carried  out  in  their  entirety.  The  race  was  confined  to  England 
and  America,  Florinda^  and  Gitana  taking  the  prizes  after  a  slow  bit  of  sail- 
ing with  a  broese  so  pidtry  as  to  necessitate  the  oourse  being  shortened.  On 
the  seoond  day  there  was  still  less  wind,  and  the  French  vessels  with  their 
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light  draught  maoaged  to  secure  both  prizes.  Florinda  headed  Kigoletta  and 
Ville  de  Marseille  as  loDg  as  there  was  a  breath,  but  later  in  the  day  the 
others  crawled  by  her.  Only  two  starters  went  for  the  steam  face,  and  Santa 
Maria  finished  first,  but  Triboulet  was  adjudged  winner  by  time  allowance^ 
which  gave  rise  to  a  protest.  Altogether,  affairs  at  Nice,  though  not  brilliant^ 
are  looking  up,  and  when  the  managers,  by  continued  good  management^ 
regain  the  confidence  of  yacht  owners  which  they  have  forfeited,  there  is  no 
reason  why  good  sport  should  not  be  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  racing  crews  will  be  fully  occupied,  the 
Royal  Thames  opening  the  ball  on  the  20th  with  all-rig  matches,  followed  by 
the  other  caterers  for  sport  on  every  day  when  the  tide  suits. 

No  new  constellations  are  visible  in  the  aquatic  sky,  and  the  coming  pro- 
fessional sculler  is  still  slow  in  coming.  The  Henley  course  question  con- 
tinues to  be  discussed,  and  now  that  the  idea  of  reducing  Poplar  Point  is 
practically  abandoned,  the  old  notion  of  starting  lower  down  and  finishing  at 
the  Point  is  being  revived  with  some  prospect  of  action  being  taken,  as 
three  practical  oarsmen,  F.  WiUan,  F.  Fenner,  and  J.  H.  D.  Goldie,  have 
been  requested  by  the  regatta  authorities  to  consider  the  subject.  Should 
their  deliberations  end  in  recommending  the  proposed  change,  some  expense 
will  be  involved  in  trimming  away  excrescences  of  Regatta  Island,  so  as  to 
give  space  for  two  boats  on  the  Bucks  side  ;  but  no  doubt  the  money  would 
be  forthcoming  if  the  trio  of  experts  advocate  the  plan. 


«  OUR  VAN." 
The  Invoice— April  sunshine  and  showers. 

Thb  shadow  of  a  national  calamity  clouded  the  early  days  of  April,  and  the 
closing  days  of  Lent  wore  an  additional  gloom.  It  could  not  well  have 
been  otherwise.  The  sorrow  and  regret  at  Uie  death  of  the  Duke  of  Albany 
were  genuine,  and  genuine  things  make  their  mark.  The  aspect  of  London 
on  the  day  of  the  royal  funenu  was  a  very  impressive  one.  The  usually 
crowded  thoroughfares  with  the  stillness  of  Sunday  on  them,  the  closed 
shons  and  theatres,  the  immense  congregations  that  filled  Westminster 
Abbey  and  St.  Paul's,  the  almost  univer»l  mourning  garments,  all  spoke  of 
a  touching  sorrow  and  sympathy  gratifying  in  these  evil  days,  when  traitors 
and  treason-mongers  stalk  abroacl,  and  flaunt  their  rebel  opinions  in  the  faces 
of  authority,  unchecked  and  unpunbhed.  Not  only  did  the  gloom  and 
silence  of  the  streets  speak  of  sympathy  with  our  Royal  Family,  the  members 
of  which  had  been  so  sorely  tried,  but  there  was  another  keynote  struck  that 
must  have  been  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  traitors — the  keynote  of  loyalty 
to  the  Throne.  Regret  for  the  young  and  useful  life  cut  off  in  its  prime, 
there  was  of  course,  but  the  higher  and  better  feeling  was  for  those  who 
survived.  This,  we  repeat,  was  a  most  gratifying  and  comforting  sign,  and 
if  here  and  there  was  a  jarring  note  from  the  rebels  and  traitors,  why  it  was 
drowned  by  the  loyal  voices  of  the  majority.     So  may  it  always  be. 

But  we  mu&t  not  dwell  on  painful  themes.  The  world  of  sport  and 
pastime  breaks  into  life  in  the  early  days  of  April,  and  the  first  of  the 
month  found  us  on  the  old  course  at  Northampton,  with  the  old  gilt  horse 
looking  abroad  from  the  top  of  the  judge's  box  over  the  common,  lately  much 
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improved  by  the  Corporation,  who  haye  made  a  drive  round  the  outside  of 
the  course,  and  planted  it  with  trees.    The  Messrs.  Frail  had  done  their 
share  in  the  way  of  improvements  by  erecting  a  much-needed  stand  in  the 
Tattersall  enclosure,  putting  a  hoarding  round  the  paddock,  and  other  little 
matters.     The  opening  day  things  did  not  look,  nor  were  they,  at  all  up  to 
Northampton  form.     The  people  were  there,  the  multitude  at  least,  the 
excellent  constituents  of  Messrs.  Bradlaugh  and  Labouchere,  but  it  struck  us 
the  county  stand  was  not  so  well  filled  as  usual,  which  of  course  might  be 
accounted  for  under  the  circumstances.     Death,  too,  had  helped  to  keep 
away  some  faces  looked  for,  as  matters  of  course,  in  the  paddock,  and  at  the 
lundieon  hour,  on  ^*  the  other  side."     The  hospitable  coach  of  a  past  Master 
of  the  Pytchley  was  much  missed,  Mr.  J.  A.  Craven  being  unable  to  be 
present  owing  to  the  loss  of  a  relative.     Other  gaps  there  were  in  the  social 
lanks^  and  what  between  that  and  the  indifferent  racing  the  wheels  of  sport 
drove  heavily.     Backers,  however,  had  a  good  time,  and  be  the  sport  poor 
as  it  may,  there  is  a  very  roseate  hue  given  to  the  dullest  afternoon  under 
these  circumstances.     If  one  had  remarked  to  a  supporter  of  Lady  Gladys, 
The  Mate,  or  Bedouin,  what  a  flat  afternoon  it  was,  he  would  have  stared 
with  astonishment  at  the  speaker.     "  Flat ! "  when  he  had  a  pony  on  The 
Mate,  two  on  Lady  Gladys,  and  had  dashed  it  down  on  Bedoum.     '*  What 
could  we  mean  ? "    Bedouin,  by  the  way,  was  asked  to  do  rather  a  big  thing, 
small  though  the  field  was  that  opposed  him  in  the  Spencer  Plate.    He  only 
won  by  a  head,  and  if  Village  Boy  had  been  but  half  a  game  one  the  head 
would  have  been  probably  the  other  way.     It  was  remarkable,  or  perhaps 
not  remarkable  seeing  how  the  infirmity  is  on  the  increase,  that  half  of  the 
small  field  of  eight  runners  were,  including  the  winner,  roarers.     Leeds, 
grown  into  a  very  handsome  horse,  is  cursed  with  this  infliction,  Addy 
makes  a  terrible  noise,  and  so  goes  on  the  catalogue.     We  get  perfectly  sick 
of  hearing  of  this  national  curse,  for  really  that  is  no  exaggerated  term. 
There  was  a  fairly  good  looking  lot  of  Althorp  candidates  in  the  paddock, 
not  that  Lady  Gladys  was  one.     She  is  not  a  taking  looking  filly  by  any 
means,  and  there  was  much  more  to  admire  in  the  Donzella  colt  and  the 
bloodlike  St  Rule,  the  latter  much  fancied  by  Blanton  and  the  followers 
of  the  stable.     The  Duke  of  Portland  ran  Satchel,  a  small  and  rather  weedy 
looking  filly,  but  who  was  said  to  have  answered  a  question  satisfactorily, 
and  of  course  Present  Times  was  backed.     On  the  Lincoln  running  it 
seemed  a  good  thing  for  Lady  Gladjs^  but  she  is  not  a  good  beginner,  and 
it  was  not  until  approaching  the  distance  that  she  began  to  make  up  her 
leeway.     We  fancy  Present  Times  b  not  a  very  game  one,  for,  though  he 
looked  all  over  a  winner  at  the  commencement  of  the  enclosure,  he  did  not 
appear  to  struggle  when  Lady  Gladys  caught  him  a  hundred  yards  from 
home,  and  beat  him  by  a  neck.     Indeed  on  the  second  day,  in  the  Ascott 
Plate,  he  compounded  directly  he  was  collared,  so  we  think  we  may  dbmiss 
Present  Times  from  our  consideration.     Lady  Gladys  deserves  every  credit 
for  her  win ;  but  then  she  had  an  artist  (Webb)  on  her  back.     St.  Rule 
was  one  of  the  first  beaten,  but  the  Donzella  colt  ran  fairly  well,  and  per- 
haps may  be  heard  of  in  the  future.     Archer  had  a  great  day,  as  he  won 
four  races,  and,  as  we  have  above  remarked,  poor  as  the  sport  was,  every  one 
seemed  in  high  spirits,  especially  the  backers  of  Lizzie  in  the  Queen's  rlate, 
for  they  had  given  up  their  money  as  hopelessly  gone  half  a  mile  from  home, 
where  she  looked  utterly  done  with,  and  perhaps  no  other  jockey  but  Archer 
would  have  persevered  with  her.     How  he  did  it  we  can  hardly  say,  but  he 
managed  to  overhaul  Witchcraft,  and  that  done  the  jady  mare,  who  appeared 
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hopelessly  beaten  at  the  last  tara,  came  and  won  ra  a  canter  hy  ibur  lengths, 
— i  very  remarkable  bit  of  riding. 

The  second  day  was  a  decided  improvement  in  the  way  of  sport,  and  we 
need  scarcely  say  that  punters,  having  thrown  many  mains  on  the  Tuesday, 
mustered  in  strong  force  on  the  Euston  platform  on  the  Wednesday.  And, 
by-tbe  way,  we  must  pay  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  excellent  railway  arcange- 
ments  on  both  North-Westem  and  Midland  lines.  Gorog  to  Northampton 
is  much  easier  than  journeying  to  Kempton  or  Sandown.  It  takes  longer 
time,  of  course,  but  we  are  not  harassed  by  stoppages  and  that  ^creepy 
crawley  "  mode  of  travelling  for  which  Hoes  south  of  London  are  so  remark- 
able. If  we  chose  to  miss  the  last  race  each  day  at  Northampton,  we  could 
catch  the  Irish  express  and  be  at  Euston  before  6.30.  When  will  the 
S.  W.  R.  bring  us  up  and  take  us  down  to  the  many  meetings  on  their  line 
in  such  fashion  ?  Backers  began  well,  began  indeed  better  than  they  'finished. 
They  pulled  off  the  Fawsley  Welter  with  the  aid  of  the  Anonyma  filly,  and 
threw  a  main  in  the  Kelmarsh  Stakes  with  Cortego,  a  two-year  selling  plater, 
who,  at  this  early  period  of  his  career,  fulfilled  the  object  for  which  he  was 
brought  into  the  world,  by  changing  owners ;  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who 
ran  second  to  him  with  Live  Bait,  buying  him  for  320  guineas,  and  we  trust 
he  will  prove  worth  the  money.  The  bookmakers  had  a  turn  in  the  Town 
Stakes,  for  the  winner,  Sunshine,  had  run  so  badly  at  Lincoln,  that  ^e  was 
friendless ;  but  she  got  off  well  in  front  and  remained  there,  and  though 
Archer  did  all  he  could  with  Longfellow,  who  with  lolanthe  were  the  two 
most  backed,  the  daug[hter  of  Galopin  and  Sunnylocks  won  very  easily.  Mr. 
Chaplm  was  naturally  much  taken  with  her  blood,  and  when  he  gave  400 
guineas  for  her,  he  probably  did  not  make  a  great  mistake  in  'So  doing. 
Whatever  was  our  **  particular  vanity  "  for  the  St.  Liz  Handicap  assuredly  It 
was  not  Friar  Rush,  though  the  old  horse  looked  and  was  wonderfully  well, 
and  had  Archer  on  his  back.  Cosy  was  all  the  rage,  but  the  appearance  of 
Stonecrop  in  the  paddock,  grown  as  he  had  into  a  very  good-looking  horse, 
brought  him  many  friends,  and  at  the  finish  we  fancy  he  carried  as  much 
money  as  Cosy«  Regent  looked  fresh  for  an  old  one,  and  Mr.  Carington 
rather  inclined  to  the  chance  of  Tourist,  but  there  was  in  reality  nothing  in 
it  but  Stonecrop  and  Friar  Rush,  for  Cosy  was  done  with  at  the  distance, 
and  Stonecrop  could  not  get  quite  on  terms  with  Friar  Rush,  who  had  made 
the  whole  ot  the  running,  and  was  done  by  a  head.  A  fine  race,  and  it  is 
no  disparagement  to  Giles's  riding  to  say  that  Archer  would  have  won  on 
either.  Robert  fedt  did  not  like  to  trust  the  Friar  with  very  much,  but 
still  he  backed  him.  Cosy's  running  was  disappointing,  and  the  others  never 
showed. 

The  Ascott  Plate  more  than  confirmed  the  opinion  many  |>eop]e  had 
formed  of  Present  Times,  as  to  his  not  being  the  gamest  of  the  game,  for  at 
the  distance  he  seemed  to  have  the  race  in  hand,  but  he  compounded  when 
collared,  in  this  instance  by  the  Red  Rag  colt,  a  much-fancied  son  of 
Hampton's,  belonging  to  General  Pearson.  He  had  been  shut  in  and  seemed 
out  of  the  hunt,  but  Tom  Cannon  saw  an  opening  and,  coming  widi  a  rush, 
managed  to  catch  Vadllation  on  the  post  and  made  a  dead  heat  of  it.  Now 
Vacillation  had  not  answered  satisfactorily  a  question  put  to  her  before  New- 
market, and  lier  getting  where  she  did  was  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Benholm. 
There  was  a  good  deal  said  about  the  dead  heat,  and  each  jockey,  we 
believe,  thought  he  ought  to  have  won — which  is  not  uncommon.  Camion 
complained  of  being  shut  in  ;  Archer  said  he  pulled  out  of  the  way  to  let 
Tom  up,  and  that  lost  him  the  race.   We  cannot  say.  We  had  not  t>adked 
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^tdtner  and  therefore  looked  with  philQaophical  ^yes  on  tlie  finish  4  iiut  we 
rather  lean  to  the  opinion  that  if  General  Pearson  5  cok  had  got  a  good  berth 
irom  the  first  he  might  kave  won.  That  Lord  Cawdor  should  liave  a  pro- 
misng  two-year-old  is  a  nutter  of  s&tis£Ktion  to  every  one  who  likes  to  see  a 
good  spertsman  win,  not  that  we  aie  afraid  he  was  much  of  a  winner  iby  the 
Yidory  «f  his  colt  The  G^eral,  in  the  Auction  Stakes,  for  Mr.  Bedibrd, 
under  whose  care  the  horse  was,  knew  very  Kttle  about  him,  and  what  he  did 
know  was  not  aoch  in  his  favour.  A  good-looking  colt  •enough,  lie  was  the 
outsider  of  the  lot  of  which  the  Tragedy  filJy  was  the  favourite.  We  have 
had  Tragedy  colts  and  fillies  belbre  this  who  were  always  going  to  do  sonae- 
thing,  we  remember,  but  never  did ;  and  whether  the  present  daughter  of 
that  diam  will  break  the  spell  we  know  not,  but  here  The  General,  who  did 
not  show  at  iirst,  being  a  bad  beginner,  won  so  easily  when  he  did  appear 
00  ihe  scene,  that  she  had  not  a  chance.  Probably,  however,  the  whole 
batdh  iif  youngsters,  ^  the  first  fiowiflpets  of  fihe  spring,"  we  saw  here  and  at 
Lincoln  are  but  moderate.  The  days  when  Lady  Elizabeths  are  piilled  out 
for  the  Akhorp  are  passed.  It  was  rash  backing  LizEie  for  the  Stakes  we 
thought,  after  her  race  of  the  day  before  when  only  jookeyship  pulled  it  out 
of  the  fire,  but  still  the  majority  were  ready  to  accept  7  to  4  about  her, 
and  though  it  was  doubtful  if  Loish  Raaza  would  stay  the  course,  the  horse 
looked  wdl  enough  and  his  noUe  owner  backed  hina.  They  wene  a  poor 
lot  he  a«d  Lizzie  had  Id  beat,  and  of  the  two  we  certainly  preferred  his 
chance  to  here.  She  was  in  difikukies  for  the  last  aaile,  and  when  it  ^ame 
to  rackig  Loch  Ranza  showed  a  dear  pair  of  heels  to  his  field  and  woo  by 
fear  lengths,  a  perfaraBanoe  thought  good  enough  to  briog  him  into  notice 
for  the  Derby«  ''  Why  certainly."  With  auch  a  field  as  we  shall  see  at  the 
pat  on  that  last  Wednesday  in  this  month,  what  might  not  win  ? 

We  paid  oar  first  visit  to  the  new  ooune  near  Leicester  last  aoath,  and 
wcK  flnch  pleased  with  all  we  saw  thene.  In  the  first  place,  we  had  heard 
ftuk  fiaund  with  k  for  being  too  far  froai  the  town,  whereas  k  is  not  jnore 
than  two  miles,  or  we  will  say  two-and-a-half  miles  kom  Leicester  Station, 
by  a  road,  too,  of  the  most  pleasant  description,  bordered  by  the  handaome 
'dwelliAgs  of  the  rank,  fashion,  and,  we  should  say,  opulence  of  the  capital  of 
Leioestershire.  We  thought  <Kf  that  ugly,  cheerless  .drive  out  to  Aintree, 
aboot  the  ugliest  fi>ar  miles — the  Liverpool  cabmen  make  it  a  liberal  five — 
wie  aie  acquaanted  with,  and  mentally  compared  it  wkh  our  pleasant  pro- 
menade up  the  London  Road  amidst  a  sucoeasion  of  Queen  Anne  mansions^ 
-vaiied  hf  those  of  the  EHzabethaa  period  hy  way  of  change,  but  all  with 
the  trimmest  of  lawns,  and,  in  many  mstaoces,  the  neatest  of  loc^.  The 
lo^es  WOK  in  some  cases  in  perilous  proximity  lo  the  houses,  but  that  is  an 
•enror  not  oonfaed  to  Leicester.  We  were  glad  to  see  such  instances  of 
what  we  will  -cah  general  well-to-doishneas  about  the  pUce,  and  trust  the 
EUxabethan  vilbs  and  Queen  Anne  mansions  have  taken  shares  in  the 
Oadly  venture.  For  diat  is  the  name  of  tihe  place  where  the  Leicester 
Chi^  and  County  Meeting  have  pitched  their  tent,  and  a  very  big  lent 
it  is — almost  too  tng  was  the  impression  the  spacious  enclosures,  the  CJuh 
and  otha*  stands,  made  on  us  at  first  The  impRSSsion  was  not  enfeireljr 
efined,  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  tkte  area  is  extensive,  and  one 
that  wiU  recpiire  a  good  deal  of  filling.  This,  we  trust,  the  new  venture 
will  cAtain,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  k  should  noL  It  is  oentral,  within 
easy  distance  of  town,  and  we  use  the  phrase  '*  easy,"  with  a  distmct  know- 
ledge that  It  isidose  upon  a  hnadwd  maks  &om  the  Metropolis.  But  food 
and  rapid  railway  travelling  annihilates  time  and  spaoe,  and  Leicester  is, 
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fortunately  for  itself,  on  the  Midland  line.  The  executive  have  set  to  work 
both  liberally  and  judicially.  They  have  had  the  examples  of  Sandowo, 
Kempton  and  Four  Oaks  to  imiute  or  differ  from,  and  we  think  they 
have  laid  down  their  lines  well.  Probably  there  never  will  be  such  a  pretty 
and  well-arranged  Club  Stand  as  Mr.  Clark  planned  at  Sandown,  but  then 
that  place  has  so  much  natural  beauty  to  aid  it  that  an  architect  could  not 
well  go  wrong.  The  stands  at  Oadly  are  spacious  and  commodious  enough 
in  all  conscience.  Luncheon  rooms  and  buffets  are  large  enough  to  hold  a 
Derby  day  crowd.  The  ladies'  rooms,  saloon,  &c.,  are  all  tastefully 
furnished,  and  we  could  not  find  that  anything  had  been  omitted  or 
forgotten. 

But  there  is  something  more  important  than  Club  Stands,  however  com- 
fortable and  luxurious,  and  that  is  the  course.     Well,  the  steeplechase  course 
is,  we  think,  second  to  none,  and  a  good  deal  more  sportsmanlike  a  course 
than  some  nearer  home.  This  is  only  tantamount  to  saying  it  b  in  Leicester- 
shire.    They  could  not  have  a  cockney  course  in  the  county  of  the  ridge 
and  furrow.    Tom  Mason  and  Alan  McDonough  would  rise  from  their 
graves  to  protest.    It  is  all  grass,  not  that  that  circumstance  is  a  decided 
recommendation,  and  a  capital  view  of  every  fence  is  obtained  from  the 
stands.     Those  who  rode  over  it — and  we  take  it  they  are  better  judge» 
than  the  lookers  on — ^found  no  hvli  with  it  that  we  heard  of.     That  good 
sportsman  General  Goodlake,  a  director  of  the  company,  has  taken  much 
interest  in  the  making  of  the  steeplechase  course,  and  now  we  think  he  may 
take  no  little  pride  in  its  completion.     One  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  directors,  he  has  worked  hard  to  get  everything  into  order,  has  listened 
to  critidsms,  repaired  errors  where  they  existed,  and  is  only  anxious  to  make 
the  county  meeting  as  perfect  in  all  its  arrangements  as  it  can  be  made.    At 
the  first  meeting  held  here  last  year,  held,  perhaps,  injudiciously  early, 
because  there  was  a  good  deal  that  was  unfinished,  and  some  grave  nustakes 
had  been  made  in  laying  out  the  fiat  course,  complaints  there  were  that  a 
good  portion  of  the  straight  five  furlongs  was  invisible  from  the  enclosure, 
while  the  state  of  the  ground  made  a  bad  impression  on  visitors.     But  this 
mistake  has  been  remedied.     The  hollow  in  the  five-furlong  course,  into 
which  the  horses  disappeared,  has  been  filled  up,  and  by  the  summer  a 
straight  mile  will  be  ready  for  use,  commencing  on  a  descent  and  finishing 
on  a  slight  rise.     It  is  really  a  straight  mile,  or  perhaps  we  had  better  call 
it  seven  furlongs,  and  as  we  only  know  two  others  similar,  the  historical 
R.  M.,  and  the  new  one  at  Reclcar,  this  b  worthy  of  note.     We  ought, 
also,  to  mention  that  the  directors  have  secured  the  services  of  Sir  Edward 
Lee  as  the  manager  and  hon.  sec.  of  the  Club.    Those  who  know  what 
this  gentleman  did  with  the  Manchester  Exhibition,  and  tried  to  do  at 
the  Alexandra  Palace — only  there  the  fates  were  against  him — ^will  recognise 
the  fitness  of  the  appointment.     An  able  administrator  like  Sir  Edward  Lee 
will  do  what  can  be  done  for  the  Leicester  County  Racing  Club. 

The  occasion  of  our  visit  was  the  Grand  National  Hunt,  a  fixture  shorn 
of  some  of  its  grand  proportions,  as  we  remember  them  a  few  years  back, 
but  still  alive  and  rescued  from  what,  a  short  time  since,  looked  very  like  a 
premature  demise.  Indeed,  the  show  in  the  spacious  paddock  was  very  good, 
and  two  four-year-olds,  belonging  respectively  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
and  Mr.  Robert  Howett,  claimed  our  attention  from  the  first.  Of  course 
we  had  "  heard  something."  It  b  just  possible  that  we  should  not  have 
searched  so  eaeerly  for,  and  looked  so  attentively  at  Equity  and  Water  R^t 
unless  we  iaa^hesad  something."     We  heard  that  their  owners  fancied 
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them.  We  heard,  also,  that  Mr.  E.  P.  Wilson  would  be  on  Equitv,  and 
that  accomplished  horseman  is  good  at  taking  Grand  National  Hunts, 
and,  moreover,  was  surrounded  with  a  Liverpool  halo.  It  was  also 
whispered  to  us  that  "  Bob  "  was  very  fond  of  Equity,  who,  though  worth- 
less on  the  flat  when  he  gave  Giptain  Machell  twenty  guineas  for  her  at 
Hampton  Court  as  a  two-year-old,  had  turned  out  a  very  clever  fencer,  and 
was  bound  to  be  served,  looking  at  her  breeding,  by  a  turn  of  speed.  A 
daughter  of  Vanderdecken  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  could  render  an 
account,  supposing  she  stood  up,  of  half-a-dozen  hunters,  however  good- 
looking  they  were.  Amongst  this  category  was  the  handsome  Gamecock, 
who  in  the  sequel  did  manage  to  trouble  Equity  for  a  moment  or  two, 
though  we  think  that  was  chiefly  owing  to  Mr.  Wilson  drawing  it,  perhaps, 
a  little  too  fine.  Equity  had  the  race  in  hand  half  a  mile  from  home,  and  it 
looked  as  if  she  was  playing  with  her  field.  However,  Mr.  Jones  brought 
up  Gamecock  with  such  a  rattle  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  to  sit  down  and  ride 
Equity,  but  still  she  might  have  won  further.  The  other  favourite,  Water 
Rat,  refused  at  a  fence  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  home,  and  of  the 
others,  Semiramb  and  Spark  were  alone  near  the  placed  horses.  Robert 
Howett  told  us  after  the  race  that  he  had  offered  Efquity  to  Mr.  Boyd,  the 
owner  of  Voluptuary,  some  time  previous,  telling  him  half  seriously,  half  in 
joke,  that  then  he  would  probably  take  a  double  event.  Grand  National  and 
Grand  National  Hunt.  Mr.  Boyd,  however,  did  not  seem  to  see  it,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  so  declined  Equity,  on  whom  the  more  fortunate  Mr.  E.  P. 
Wilson  scored  a  win  that,  we  hope,  was  both  pleasing  and  profitiible. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  cold  and  bitter  east  wind  prevalent  just  now, 
or  to  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  racing,  certain  it  b  that  the  attendance  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Epsom  Spring  Meeting  was  limited  in  the  extreme ;  the  hill 
was  absolutely  deserted,  and  the  rings  did  not  seem  to  be  half  full ;  in  fact 
we  should  say  it  was  about  the  smallest  on  record.  The  proceedings 
commenced  with  the  Riddlesdown  Plate,  for  which  Incendiary,  with  Archer 
up,  was  served  up  very  warm ;  remembering,  however,  that  he  cut  up  very 
badly  in  the  same  race  last  vear,  to  say  nothing  of  performing  most  indifl*er- 
«ntly  at  Kempton  Park,  it  did  not  seem  by  any  means  good  business  to  take 
such  a  price  as  ll  to  10,  and,  in  thb^  case,  prudence  was  the  better  part  of 
valour,  as  he  never  showed  prominently  in  the  race,  which  was  won  by 
Henley,  who  looked  very  fit  and  well  in  the  padlock,  and  on  whom  a  few 
stray  investments  were  made  in  the  hopes  that  he  might  run  up  to  the  form 
he  once  dbplayed  in  making  a  dead  heat  of  itwidi  Ladislas.  Donohue 
treated  us  to  a  display  of  race-riding  on  Hopeful  which  was  not  generally 
admired.  He  may  be  a  prophet  in  hb  own  country,  but  he  certainly 
will  not  bring  much  profit  to  hb  backers  over  here.  The  Great  Surrey 
Handicap  which  followed  introduced  us  to  another  warm  favourite  in 
Despair,  whose  party  elected  to  run  him  in  this  race  instead  of  keeping 
him  for  the  City  and  Suburban.  He  opened  at  5  to  2,  but  such  was  the 
confidence  of  his  party  that  he  quickly  advanced  to  7  to  4.  Unfortunately 
he  was  by  no  means  on  hb  best  behaviour,  persbtently  refused  to  start,  ana 
when  the  flag  fell,  was  absolutely  left  at  the  post.  Aiguilette,  as  usual,  looked 
like  winning  in  a  canter,  but  died  away  to  nothing  in  the  last  few  yards, 
and  was  beaten  a  head  by  the  rank  outsider  Dickens.  Small  wonder  to  hear 
Blanton  say,  "  I  shall  never  believe  in  the  mare  winning  till  I  see  her  number 
go  up." 

After  Ramsbury  had  once  more  shown  hb  partiality  for  a  Downs  course 
by  winning  the  Banstead  Stakes  in  a  canter,  ten  numbers  were  hoisted  for  the 
xaoe  of  the  day,  the  Great  Metropolitan  Stakes,  and  backers  would  look  at 
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nothing  else  bat  Loch  Ranza,  and  certainly  the  race  did  seen  a  really  good 
thing  for  him,  in  fact  nothing  else  was  backed,  except  perhaps  Fa«gb-a- 
Ballagh,  mainly,  we  should  think,  on  accoimt  of  Archer  being  u]^  for  how 
he  was  to  give  nearly  three  stone  to  a  good  three^year-old  like  Loch  Rasia 
passed  our  comprehension.  The  race  was  run  at  a  most  moderate  pace^  in 
fact,  Faugh-a-Ballagh  was  always  in  the  front  rank  with  all  his  weight,  fill 
they  turned  Tattenham  Comer,  when  he  fell  back,  leaving  Glocke  noracn- 
tarily  in  command,  of  which  she  was  dbpossessed  by  2^dig  and  Se&Sce,. 
who  fought  the  battle  out  to  the  end,  the  former  winning  by  a  head.  Loch 
Ranza  dropped  from  somewhere  or  another,  the  clouds  possibly,  after  being 
at  least  forty  lengths  behind  the  leaders  at  the  Bell,  rie  was  going  twice 
as  fast  anything  else  at  the  finish,  and  was  only  beaten  three  parts  of  a  length. 
Perhaps  Luke  thought  the  race  finished  in  the  paddock,  and  timed  his  effort 
accordingly.  The  Westminster  Stakes  introduced  us  to  some  old  firiencb  ro 
Empress  Queen,  Present  Times,  and  Red  Rag  colt,  in  addition  to  a  very  pretty 
colt,  Donatello,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster ;  these  were  the  most 
admired  in  the  parade,  in  which  Empress  Queen,  by  the  way,  cKd  not  take 
part,  as  owing  to  her  irritability  she  went  straight  to  she  post. 

The  betting  was  very  close  between  the  Red  Rag  cole  and  Empress  QaetD 
at  5  to  2  each,  in  fact  nothing  else  Texcept  Present  Times  at  9  to  2)  was 
backed.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton's  fiUy  must  be  a  really  good  one,  as  af^er 
breaking  away  twice,  running  nearly  half  the  course,  she  got  badly  ofF,  was 
shut  in  at  a  critical  part  of  the  nice,  and  then  managed  to  defeat 
Present  Times  by  a  head,  Donatello  being  third. 

We  cannot  quite  agree  with  what  has  been  said  about  the  malfbrmation  of 
the  Red  Rag  colt  s  fore-legs ;  far  fronr  being  unable  to-  come  down  the  hfll,  he 
was  right  in  front  till  the  ascent  commenced  at  the  finish,  when  he  died  away, 
and  b  probaUy  not  the  best  of  stayers^  After  this  race  most  people  came 
away,  which  was  perhaps  as  weD,  for  a  disgraceful  scene  took  place  at  the 
exits  when  all  was  over  and  the  police  gone.  Thieves  and  Eastenders  hustled 
and  robbed  every  one  with  the  giejileat  impunity.  We  trust  Mr.  Dorling 
wilY  give  this  matter  his  most  earnest  attention.  The  prospect  o(^  seeing  a 
really  good  handicap  field  attracted  an  immense  attendance  on  the  City  and 
Suburban  day ;  we  fancy  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  see  cfass  so  well 
represented  in  any  handicap.  We  had  a  Derby  winner,  a  second  and  a  third 
IB  the  same  race,  to  say  nothing  of  such  ceM>rities  as  Thebais  and  Lowland 
Chief,  and  it  is  not  very  impr^abte  that  we  saw  a  future  Derby  wrnoer  in 
Richmond.  To  hark  back,  however,  to  the  commencement  or  the  day's 
racing,  seven  turned  out  for  the  Weher  Handicap,  for  which  the  Mate,  with 
Archer  up,  opened  an  equal  ^vourite  with  Isabeau ;  he,  however,  went  back, 
in  the  betting  to  6's,  which  did  not  prevent  him  winning  after  a  fhte  race 
with  Vermillion,  who  had  run  very  well  in  the  Lincob  Handicap. 

After  this  we  adjourned  to  the  paddock  to  take  stock  of  the  candidates 
fer  the  big  race.  Curiou^y  enough,  the  very  first  animal  we  came  across 
was  Quicklime,  who  was  wa&ing  about  on  the  lower  side,  looking  veiy  ^ 
and  well  St.  Blaise  was  the  centre  of  an  admiring  ring,  the  general  vercfitt 
being  that  he  was  an  immensely-improved  colt  The  Lambkin,  we  faBcM, 
looked  a  trifle  on  the  big  side.  And,  if  good  looks  go  for  aaytliing,  Ben 
More  win  win  a  race  some  dav ;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  though,  that  he  wH!  mend 
his  manners,  as  he  gave  a  deal  of  trouble  on  his  way  to  the  post,  and  got  rid 
of  hb  pilot.  Among  the  others  who  were  admired  were  Thebais,  Lcrvlaod 
Chief,  and  Florence ;  De^nir  wore  a  nmzzle  whilst  his  toilet  was  being 
aitleBuCQ  to. 

The  horses  were  a  triie  hte  in  tnmng  out  of  the  paddock,  and  irfKi^ 
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they  got  to  the  post — where  Mr.  WaJtoa's  three,  Richmond^  Deceker^  and 
Girofle  were  awaiting  them — a  further  vexatious  delay  occurred ;  Sachem 
and  Girofle  were  apparently  more  anxious  to  inspect  the  hedge  than  to  take 
part  in  the  race,  and  obstinately  refused  to  move.  In  the  many  breaks  away 
which  took  place  Royal  Stag  was  always  the  first  away.  When  the  flag  fell 
to  a  very  fair  start,  Sachem,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  well  in  the  rear  lank 
rank  and  remained  there ;  St.  Blaise  got  well  away  and  was  absolutely  first 
round  Tattenham  Comer,  where  he  appeared  to  have  got  the  race  in  hand ; 
no  sooner,,  however,  were  the  shouts  raised  in  his  favour  than  he  died  away, 
and  for  an  instant  it  q>peared  as  if  Lord  Rosebery  was  going  to  treat  us  to 
a  repetition  of  the  Roysterer  coup  with  Modred.  Opposite  the  stand  the 
issue  was  narrowed  down  to  Thebais,  Quicklime,  and  Koyal  Stag,  and  when 
the  mare  headed  Quicklime  at  the  commencement  of  the  enclosure  her  victory 
seemed  assured ;  weight,  however,  told^the  inevitable  tale,  and  she  was  defeated 
after  a  slashing  race  by  half  a  length. 

The  winner  had  been  a  public  fancy  when  betting  commenced  on  the 
race ;  there  was  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  on  his  Derby  fornr  he 
was  the  pick  of  the  handicap,  but  he  Cesarewitch  disappointment,  added  to 
the  fact  that  the  stable  connections  did  not  greatly  fancy  his  chance,  caused 
him  to  recede  in  the  market,  and  winners  over  him  were  &w  and  far  between. 
The  honoxirs  of  the  race  lay  with  Thebais,  who  in  trying  to  give  27  lbs.  to 
an  animal  good  enough  to  be  second  in  the  Derby,  was  set  a  great  task 
indeed.  Richmond  ran  a  good  horse,  as  he  was  much  disappointed  in  the  race, 
being  nearly  knocked  over  by  St.  Blaise,  and  jet  managed,  to  finish  fourth ; 
he  will  want  some  beating  in  the  Derby.  Modred  also  ran  well,  but  St. 
Blaise  cut  up  a  regular  non-stayer ;  perhaps  the  Stewards  Cup  wUi  be  more 
in  his  line. 

The  remainder  of  the  racing  does  not  call  for  much  remark,  except  to  notice 
that  Empress  Queen  failed  to  sustain  her  reputation,  being  very  easily  beaten 
by  Vacillation,  who,  however,  was  much  favoured  in  the  start ;  perhaps,  too, 
the  Duke's  filly  was  none  the  better  for  her  exertions  of  the  previous  day, 
and  we  shall  stand  her  to  beat  the  winner  when  next  they  meet. 

The  policy  of  backing  horses  who  have  been  returned  as  recent  winners 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Mate,  VacHlatioo,  and  Sunshine  were  all 
successful  at  Northampton. 

Our  Obituary  parcel  is  indeed  a  large  and  necessarilv  a  sad  one.  Death 
has  struck  down  many  we  can  ill  spare ;  some  have  been  gathered  as  the 
shock  of  com  in  full  season,  others  have  been  called  away,  to  our  finite 
thinking,  before  their  time.  Good  sportsmen,  distinguished  authors,,  favourite 
playwrights  and  actors.  It  was  only  in  the  last  *•  Van  **  that,  speaking  of  the 
sad  dearth  of  dramatic  talent,  as  shown  by  the  managers  of  two  leading  London 
theatres  having,  one  recourse  to  a  comedy  of  Sheridan's,  the  other  to  a 
French  adaptation,  as  the  novelties  of  their  season,  that  we  said,  '*  Where  is 
Mr.  J.  H.  Byron  ? "  About  the  middle  of  the  past  month  our  question 
found  a  melancholy  answer.  Then  agaiAywhen  we  heard  some  two  or  three 
months  since  that  oae  whfft  secflwd  to  us  the  very  persoai&cation  of  robust 
health  and  vigour,  as  be  was  of  those  higher  menial  ijnaltties,  the  kindly 
heart,  the  generous  nature  of  our  English  sportsmen — ^wfaen  we  heard  that 
Mr.  Robert  Grimston  had  been  strickea  nigjii  unto  deaths  and  that,  Uiough 
his  ii&  mig^  be  prolonged,  he  would  never  see*  haie  or  hounds  again,  w« 
hacdlj  expected  so  sudden  a  temiaatioa  as  came  upon  us  the  early  days  of 
April  And  the  roll  is  not  yet  done.  Mrs,  Wybrow  Robertson  (better 
known  aa  Miss  Littoa}^  Hon.  Francis  Scott.  Mc  Hamilton  Williamson,,  the 
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"Billy  Williamson  "  of  many  coteries,  all  have  gone  over  to  the  majority, 
and  we  are  left  the  melancholy  task  of  recalling  what  yesterday  were 
pleasant  memories,  now  tinged  with  the  bitterness  of  death. 

Perhaps  the  heaviest  loss  to  the  world  of  sport  and  pastime,  as  seen  in  the 
hunting  and  the  cricket-field,  is  that  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Robert  Grimston,  third  son  of  the  late  and  brother  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Verulam.  'Tis  now  something  like  five-and-forty  years  ago  when  the  writer 
of  this  memoir,  a  verdant  freshman  in  his  first  term  at  Oxford,  sat  in  the 
hospitable  tent  of  the  Bullingdon  Club  nearly  opposite  a  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
well-knit  man,  with  a  fair,  frank  Saxon  face,  who  rose  to  return  thanks  for 
the  Marylebone  Eleven  which  had  just  played  the  annual  match  between  that 
club  and  the  Bullingdon.  The  rising  of  the  young  man  to  his  legs  was  the 
signal  for  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  such  as  undergraduate  throats  alone  can 
give;  and  there  was  special  reason  for  it  on  that  occasion,  for  the  young  man 
was  Oxford  as  well  as  Marylebone,  and  on  the  Bullingdon  ground  had  made 
his  mark,  and  there  imbued  with  that  love  and  knowledge  of  the  game 
which  helped  to  make  him  what  he  undoubtedly  was,  one  of  the  finest  judges 
of  cricket  of  his  time.  Such  was  Mr.  Robert  Grimston,  and  looking  on  his 
manly  features  and  listening  to  his  words,  we  little  thought  that  in  the  after- 
time  we  should  come  to  know  and  admire  him  in  connection  with  another 
sport,  to  receive  from  him  much  kindness  and  assistance  in  work  connected 
with  the  "  Van  "  and  thb  magazine,  in  which  he  always  took  the  greatest 
interest ;  indeed  the  first  volumes  of '  Baily '  were  read  by  him  with  keen 
relish  unto  the  end — ^to  find  in  him  a  friendly  helper  in  any  literary  diffi- 
culty, and  to  treasure  up  in  our  memory  many  kind  and,  we  were  going  to 
write,  flattering  words.  But  such  words  never  issued  from  Robert  Grim- 
ston's  lips.  A  man  of  uncompromising  truth  who  could  not  stoop  to  the 
slightest  deviation  from  that  path,  he  spoke  out  his  thoughts  as  fearlessly  as 
he  rode  at  the  fences  in  the  Vale.  How  he  will  be  missed  there !  A  man 
of  iron  courage,  the  same  epitaph  might  be  applied  to  him  that  was  written 
by  Colonel  John  Hay  on  the  devoted  engineer  of  "  the  Prairie  Belle  " — 

• 

He  never  fiinked,  and  he  never  lied ; 
I  reckon  he  never  knew  how." 

He  was  "  a  King  in  the  Vale,"  looked  up  to  as  an  influence  and  authority, 

knowing  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  speaking  out  without  fear  or  favour 

when  he  saw  occasion.     How  we  wbh  hb  intimate  fnend,  Whyte  Melville, 

had  been  spared  to  say  of  him  what  he  of  all  men  was  best  fitted  to  say. 

Companions  in  many  a  field,  friends  who  took  counsel  together  on  every 

subject  in  which  they  were  interested,  the  facile  pen  of  that  accomplished 

writer  would  have  had  the  extra  spur  of  love  and  affection  in  speaking  of 

the  man  now  gone — 

** a  man  we  all  know, 

A  man  we  all  swear  by,  a  friend  of  our  own ; 

With  the  hounds  nmning  hardest,  he's  safest  to  go,  ''  ^  .  ' 

And  he's  always  in  fron^  and  he's  often  alone. 

A  rider  unequalled,  a  sportsman  complete, 

A  rum  one  to  follow,  a  bad  one  to  heaXJ* 

But  Mr.  Grimston  in  hb  younger  days  hunted  in  other  countries  than  the 
Vale,  and  before  Leighton  became  celebrated  as  a  hunting  quarter.  He  was 
known  as  a  hard  youngster  in  hb  Christ-Church  time  with  the  Heythrop 
and  Squire  Drake's,  and  whatever  he  was  on — and  at  that  period  he  trusted 
to  the  livery  stables — he  made  it  go  even  if  grief  was  the  result    FaUs  were 
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Dumerous,  and  we  believe  that  anecdote  of  him  told  in  Truth  of  his  breaking 
his  collar-bone  over  a  nasty  post  and  rails,  and  directly  he  got  about  again 
seeking  out  the  scene  of  his  disaster  and  going  at  the  fence  again,  which  he 
then  successfully  cleared,  is  perfectly  correct  He  would  not  be  beaten,  did 
not  know  what  it  meant,  and  when  really  in  a  difficulty  would  not  succumb. 
We  are  indebted  to  a  gentleman  who  saw  the  occurrence  for  the  following 
anecdote.  One  day  when  out  with  Mr.  Lowndes,  Mr.  Grimston  got  stuck 
in  a  nasty  place,  and  could  get  neither  backward  nor  forward.  "  Cannon 
me  off  somebody,  please."  ^Tll  come,  Mr.  Grimston,"  exclaimed  our 
informant.  '^  No,  you  are  not  big  enough,  I  am  afraid."  ^'  Here  I  air," 
shouted  a  stout  farmer  on  a  regular  well-bred  Jumbo  of  a  horse ;  "  look  out, 
Mr.  Robert,"  and  then  after  a  great  crash  and  an  immense  gap  left  in  the 
fence,  two  stout  men  and  stout  horses  were  rolling  together  in  the  next  field. 
Both  mounted  again  and  got  away,  but  the  farmer's  mare  being  blown, 
landed  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  hedge  cross  ways,  shooting  her  rider  into  a 
drain,  where  he  lay  as  if  he  was  buried.  Mr.  Grimston  saw  it,  and  said  to 
our  informant,  *'  Come  back  and  help  me  to  pull  that  man  out ;  he's  a  good 
fellow,  and  cannoned  me  off  just  now."  And  they  had  to  lift  him  out  head 
and  heels,  for  he  was  utterly  powerless. 

Mr.  Grimston's  hunting  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  was  chiefly  from 
Town.  The  early  morning  found  him  at  Euston ;  the  train  landed  him  at 
Leighton  or  someplace  nearer  to  the  meet,  and  by  8  o'clock  or  so  he  was 
back  at  Euston.  We  have  heard  him  say  that  during  all  these  hours,  his 
last  meal,  a  hasty  and  very  early  breakfast,  he  took  nothing  except  a  bite 
now  and  then  at  a  hard  biscuit  until  a  very  late  dinner.  That  any  consti- 
tution, however  strong,  could  stand  this  we  cannot  believe,  and  much  fear 
that  to  this  too  careless  disregard  of  himself  must  be  ascribed  a  death  which, 
as  times  go,  was  premature.  He  was  as  well  as  a  fine  sportsman  a  very 
excellent  man  of  business,  as  many  can  testify,  and  his  name,  influence  and 
business  habits  were  much  sought  after  by  the  promoters  of  public  companies. 
But  even  then  in  the  midst  of  business  the  grand  passion  of  his  life  would 
peep  out.  On  one  occasion  when  chairman  of  some  telegraph  company,  we 
forget  the  exact  title,  he  had  to  go,  in  company  with  the  agents  and  solicitor, 
before  Lord  Redesdale,  the  Chairman  of  Committees  in  the  Lords.  After 
a  little  conversation  the  agent  and  solicitor  were  dbmissed,  while  Lord 
Redesdale  and  Mr.  Grimston  remained  together  for  nearly  an  hour.  Agent 
and  solicitor  became  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  the  Bill,  and  on  Mr.  Grimston 
reappearing  the  former  asked  him  if  Lord  Redesdale  had  really  a  serious 
objection  to  it,  as  he  judged  was  the  case  from  the  length  of  time  taken  in 
discussing  its  provisions.  *^  God  bless  you,"  was  Robert  Grimston's  reply, 
<<  you  don't  suppose  we  were  talking  about  the  Bill."  It  transpired  that  they 
had  a  long  discussion  on  the  merits  of  a  hound. 

But  while  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  these  pages  with  many  anecdotes  of  the 
dead  man,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  tell  of  all  his  thoughtful  kindnesses, 
that  open  hand  ever  ready  to  give  to  anyone  in  need,  eager  to  do  so  if  that 
needy  one  was,  or  had  been,  in  any  way  connected  with  sport  or  pastime. 
A  pupil  of  Tom  Spring  and  Jem  Ward  in  the  days  when  boxmg  was 
considered  a  more  necessary  part  of  a  young  man's  education  than  perhaps  it 
is  now,  he  was  a  very  good  man  with  the  gloves,  and  naturally  knew  most 
of  the  professors  of  the  noble  art,  as  he  was  known  of  that  rather  disrepuuble 
following,  the  scum  of  the  Prize  Ring.  Many  a  shady  member  of  that 
fraternity  got  many  a  half  sovereign  out  of  Mr.  (Grimston  by  some  artful  tale. 
We  remember  once  coming  out  of  the  yard  at  Albert  Gate  with  him,  and 
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his  being  accosted  with  a  *'  beg  pajdoo,  Mr.  Grimstoi^'  by  a  very  doubtfixk 
spedmea  of  the  low  fightiog-maiv  who  proceeded  to  reniad  our  friead  how 
he  had  met  him  somewhere  or  othec  in  years  past,  how  ^  his  honour"  had 
tipped  him^  aid  now  that  he  was  in  evil  plight  how  he  hoped  **  his  hoaour  ** 
would  tip  him  agaio.  We  saw  Mr.  Gfkxistou's  hand  go  into  bis  pocket,  and 
heard  the  grateful  growb  of  the  "  pug/'  but  as  ^we  walked  away  Mr.  Giim* 
stoa  did  not  seem  quite  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done.  He  looked  bade, 
once  or  twice,  said  something  half  to  himself^  and  shook  his  head  as  if  he 
thought  he  had  been,  in  yulgar  parlance,  '^done."  We  had  no  doubt  of  it 
ourselves,  but  kept  a  discreet  silence,  and  Mr.  Grimstoo  presently,  with  his 
genial  smile,  turned  to  us  and  said,  **  Weil,  the  poor  devil  £d  look  hard  up, 
didn't  he  ? " 

But  the  name  of  Mr.  Grimstoo,  however  well  known  in  the  hunting-field, 
will  be  chieiiy  remembered  as  associated  with  the  cricket  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  more  especially  in  connection  with  that  game  as  taught  at  Harrow. 
Though  never  himself  in  the  Harrow  Eleven,  Mr.  Grimston  was  one  of  tibe 
leading  players  among  the  Gentlemen  of  England  at  Lord's  in  ^le  da^s 
when  the  names  of  Charles  Taylor,  Sir  Frederick  Bathurst,.  and  Wiltiain 
Nicholson  on  one  side,  and  of  Wen  man,  Mynn  and  FeUx,  a»c»ng  a  host  of 
other  professional  talent,  were  best  known  to  the  habUues  of  the  old  St, 
John's  Wood  ground.     He  was  a  stubborn  wicket,  and  a  yaluable  bat 
against  fast  bowling,  although  an  indifTerent  fiekL     As  a  judge  of  the  game 
1m  had  no  superior,  and  what  experience  he  had  ac^dred  was  year  after  year 
placed  at  the  service  of  Harrow  School,  where  bis  name  has  been  regarded 
with  love  and  veneration  for  the  last  forty  years  and  noffe.    Before  tfae  days 
6f  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  it  was  nn  uaconmon  thing  far 
Mr.  Grimston,  in  company  with  his  old  friend  the  present  Lord  Besbovougfa, 
to  walk  down  to  Harrow  from  Town,  phy  cricket  all  day,  and  after  the 
evening's  practice  return  on  foot  to  London,  restbg  his  wearied  liraibs  occa<- 
sionally  on  the  milestones  by  the  way.     His  love  for  the  strict  principles  •£ 
the  game  was  as  great  as  that  of  Charles  Lamb's  Mrs.  Battle  ior  the  rigwr 
of  whist,  and  woe  be  to  any  wight  exhibiting  slackness  therein.   No  banfiog 
about  the  Harrow  pavilion  between  the  innings  after  the  sgnal  f»r  play  was 
ever  permitted^  and  in  consequence  matches  were  as  a  rule  ^yed  out.    Mc 
Grinston  himself  at  the  coaclusioa  of  an  innings  aigfat  be  seen  attnching 
himself  and  a  &w  of  the  boys  to  the  fidd->roilcr,  so  as  to  prepare  tfae  pitch 
ioi  the  renewal  of  hostilitiesy  and  his  energetic  ^  Clear  the  ground  "  will  be 
readily  remembered  by  every  Harrovian  of  past  ;md  present  times.     As  tfae 
day  of  the  natch  with  Eton  at  Lord's  drew  near,  be  was  looked  npon  as  an 
authority  of  the  highest  consideration,  and  many  were  the  attempts  nnde  t» 
<<  pump  "  him  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  probable  result  of  the 
battle;  but  when  the  fatal  day  itseuF  arrived,  his  well-knawn  figure  was 
invariably  missing  from  Lord's^    If  «*thc  boys"  were  to  be  beaten,  they 
must  be  beaten,  but  at  least  he  could  not  face  web  a  catastrophe.    If  thi^ 
however,  went  well,  and  a  friendly  tel^cam  en  the  second  day  broeght  bin 
^  to  Lord's,  his  appearance  in  the  pavilion  was  wt>at  to  be  the  signal  far 
a  hearty  welcome,  which  he  would  adutowledge  in  his  usual  quiet  aad 
selfjMssessed  way. 

When  the  new  cricket  ground  at  Hamtw  was  booght,  to  whidi  Mk. 
Grimston  was  a  most  liberal  sabscriber,  he  undertodc  the  supervision  oi  o«e 
of  the  games  played  therein^  with  a  view  of  bringing  forward  some  dF  the 
cricketing  talent  among  the  lower  boys,  and  thus  faming  a  nursery  far  ^ 
fiiture  eleven.    The  ezferiment  ancoBeded  adnuafaly^  and  nowheie  wfl  tl^ 
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weU-kowB  figure  be  more  missed  than  by  the  players  in  '*  Mr.  GrimsliM^s 
game";  in  hA,  we  caniot  well  imagine  what  Harrow  itsdf  will  look  like 
witboat  him. 

He  was  indeed  a  sportsman  among  sportsraefi,  a  genuine  one  with  nothiag 
superficial  about  bira.     What  he  did,  let  it  be  ever  so  trtrial,  he  did  with  all 
his  mighC     One  who  knew  him  well  has  in  the  pages  of  TUfe  Field  thus 
written :  "  If  he  had  undertaken  to  conduct  a  rat-huot  in  a  barn  for  a  lot  of 
schoolboys  in  the  Christmas  holidays,  he  would  have  set  to  work  with  as 
much  energy  as  if  he  had  been  in  pursuit  of  a  grander  quarry  as  masm  of 
stag  or  fox-hounds,  and  he  would  have  laid  down  the  hw  as  to  how  the 
rat-bnst  was  to  be  carried  out,  and  would  have  kept  all  engaged  is  it  ia 
their  proper  places.     And  if  a  game  lat  had  baffled  the  watchful  terrur,  and 
escaped,  the  vermin  would  have  had  tiie  secret  sympathy  of  the  master  ot 
the  sport;  but  if  vice  versa  the  escape  was  due  to  the  malfeasance  of  the  dog, 
the  culprit  would  have  been  smartly  reproved  in  sound  dog  language."     This- 
mzf  seem  a  very  slight  matter  to  some  people,  but  it  does  not  so  seem  to  us. 
Thoroughness  was  the  great  characteristic  of  Mr.  Grimston.     Whatever  he 
touched  was  done  well.     Again  we  say,  how  they  will  miss  him  in  the 
Vak !    How  will  all  the  Rothschilds  mourn  for  one  of  thrir  nearest  and 
dearest  friends !     He  had  a  great  dislike  to  be  photographed^  but  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  M.C.C.  he  consoted  to  give  Mr.  Herbert  Barrand  oT 
263  Oxford  Street  a  sitting,  and  certainly  the  result  before  us  b  a  most 
striking  Hkeness,  the  very  man  himself  and  the  very  hat.    Without  the  latter 
covering  indeed  it  would  hardly  be  ^  Bob  Grimston."     As  this  is  the  only 
Kkencss  of  him  in  existence,  Mr.  Barrand  proposes  to  have  it  engraved,  and 
we  should  say  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  print  having  a  great  s»k.   There 
is  a  clever  sketch  of  him  by  Fiodi  Mason  in  his  ^  Spnetii^  Sketches,"  00 
horseback  with  the  cdebrated  hat  tied  under  his  chin,  bat  that  b  more  or 
ksB  tinged  with  caricature.     Mr.  Barraud's  photograph  is^  we  repeat,  the 
very  man.     The  very  man  as  we  last  saw  him  at  the  Hunt  Steeplechases  in 
the  Vak  dose  by  the  good  town  of  A]^esbury.    We  sat  by  him  fior  sonae 
little  while  listening  to  what  he  toM  us  cS  thb  man  and  that  horse,  what 
they  bad  done  and  what  they  would  da     He  knew  the  Vale  and  the  rkkrs 
in  it  as  no  other  man  knew  it  and  them,  but  he  had  nought  to  say  but  what 
was  pleasant  to  hear.     We  skaH  think  often  of  that  day,  hb  cheery  talk,  Us 
anxiety  that  we  should  be  treated  hQB|»tably,  &&,  &c.     He  looked  then  the 
picture  of  health  and  vigour,  and  little  we  thought  that  we  were  talking  to- 
him  for  the  last  time.     In  the  memoir  of  him  we  have  already  quoted  from 
we  will  t^e  these  lines.     The  writer,  qxakii^  of  his  long  connection  with 
Harrow  School,  says :  ^It  b  no  breach  of  confidknce  now  to  mention  how 
cortKally  he  used  to  speak  of  Dr.  Butkr,  the  head  master,  and  how  faeartfly 
he  approved  of  hb  efforts  to  raise  the  public  CieeKng  of  the  boys  to  take  a 
high  view  of  the  life  before  them."    These  are  good  words,  and  they  may 
be  used  as  a  not  unworthy  epitaph  on  the  grave  of  Robert  Grimston. 

And  ''  Bflly  Williamson  '^  1  When  did  we  see  diat  tali,  spare  figure  with 
the  shrewd  but  kindly  &ce  surmounting  it,  last^  We  think  it  mast  bane 
been  iC  Stockton,  on  those  ^  Mandate  Bottoon^"  where  the  Williamson 
eoloors  had  been  often  sported  in  a  past  genendon,  a  fiivourite  meeting  of 
the  deceased  gentleman,  at  whkh  he  used  to  take  up  hb  position  on  the 
Strwaids*  Stand,  where,  io  company  of  hk  oUI  friend  and  confedesati^  the 
Marvus  Talon,  he  could  look  down  the  T.T.C.  for  the  coming  youngster  in 
the  nardwkke  Stakes.  Bom  in  the  first  year  of  the  century,  he  was  the  second 
son  of  Sir  Hedworth  Willbmson,  a  kading  aorth  country  aportsnni%  who 
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twice  carried  ofF  the  Derby  with  Ditto  in  1803  and  with  Pan  in  1808.    The 
last-named  winner  was  the  out^der  of  the  ten  horses  that  started,  25  to  i 
being  offered  at  the  fall  of  the  flag  against  him.     It  is  related  there  was  so 
much  dissatbfaction  expressed  at  the  result,  particularly  by  the   Duke  of 
Grafton,  the  owner  of  the  second  horse,  Vandyke,  that  Sir  Hedworth  was 
challenged  to  make  a  match,  Pan  v.  Vandyke,  oyer  the  Derby  course,  and 
Vandyke  to  give  his  conqueror  7  lbs. !     The  Duke  of  Grafton  must  have 
felt  very  confident  that  something  in  the  Derby  was  very  wrong,  to  have 
made  such  a  wager.    Probably  some  roguery  in  connection  with  the  riding 
of  his  horse,  but  of  that  nothing  has  come  down  to  us ;  and  if  Vandyke  was 
the  better  horse,  which  in   all   probability  he  was,  it  was  not  shown  at 
Epsom.      Sir    Hedworth    Williamson,   with  true  north-country  caution, 
declined  the  contest,  being,  as  he  said,  quite  satisfied  with  his  win.     It  was 
of  course  to  be  expected  that  the  son  of  a  father  of  such  racing  tastes  should 
take  to  the  turf  as  a  duckling  does  to  water.    Sent  to  school  at  what  was 
then  considered  a  famous  seminary,  Southwell,  he  in  due  course  migrated  to 
Eton,  where  he  entered  the  service  as  a  comet  in  the  Inniskillings  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.     What  learning  he  brought  away  from  Southwell  we 
know  not.     Naturally  shrewd,  perhaps  he  knew  men  better  than  books, 
horses  better  than  either.     Mr.  Williamson  unfortunately  joined  his  regi- 
ment after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  peace  that  ensued  disgusted  him 
with  soldiering,  so  he  soon  settled  down  in  his  native  county  of  Durham,  and 
devoted  himself  to  horse  and  hound.    Mr.  Ralph  Lambton  was  then  Master 
of  the  Durham  Foxhounds,  and  whatever  the  young  sportsman  required  to 
know  he  was  taught  by  that  gentleman.     We  oelieve  Mr.  Williamson  was 
as  fine  a  judge  of  a  hound  as  he  was  of  a  horse,  and  he  had  the  most  singular 
retentive  memory  as  to  the  breeding  of  both.    The  Stud  Book  was  his  con- 
stant companion,  until  he  knew  its  pages  by  heart,  and  it  b  related  of  him 
that  he  never  forgot  a  hound  he  had  once  noticed,  or  his  pedigree.    Yet  fond 
as  he  was  of  horses,  he  never  had  a  good  one  of  hb  own,  and  it  was  only  in 
comparatively  the  latter  years  of  hb  life  that  he  joined  hb  friend  the  Mar- 
qub  Talon  in  having  a  few  platers  under  the  care  of  Coates.    It  was  in 
1849-50  that  Mr.  Williamson's  name  was  to  become  famous  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  best  horses  that  probably  ever  won  a  Derby — Voltigeur. 
The  story  has  been  often  told  how  Mr.  Williamson  took  a  great  fancy  to  the 
colt  as  a  yearling,  how  he  stood  alone  in  hb  admiration  of  him,  how  long 
and  ineffectual  were  the  attempts  to  induce  hb  brother-in-law,  the  late  Lord 
Zetland,  to  buy  him,  which  at  last  he  was  only  induced  to  do  by  the  horse 
winning  early  a  two-year-old  stake  at  Richmond.     Like  other  winners, 
Voltigeur  found  plenty  of  friends  then,  who,  however,  fell  away  from  their 
allegiance  when  he  appeared  at  Epsom,  owing  to  some  disquieting  rumours 
and  the  tone  of  the  market,  which  was  decidedly  hostile.     Mr.  Williamson 
alone  never  faltered.     He  believed  then,  what  he  continued  to  believe 
to  hb  death,  that  he  was  about  the  best  horse  ever  foaled,  and  probably  he 
was  not  hr  wrong.    If  it  was  true,  as  we  have  seen  it  stated,  that  <'  for  fifty 
or  sixty  consecutive  hours  Voltigeur  (owing  to  hb  trainer's  drunkenness) 
was  shut  up  in  his  van  without  tood  or  water,  and  of  course  unable  to  lie 
down/'  the  horse  must  have  been  a  wonder  indeed.    Thb  was  about  three 
days  before  the  race,  but  yet  how  he  smothered  the  '*  pretty  Pit^oid,'* 
Clincker,  and  the  rest  of  the  field,  b  wdl  known.     What  a  proud  moment 
it  must  have  been  for  Mr.  Willbmson,  as,  in  company  with  Lord  Zetland, 
he  walked  at  Voltigeur's  head  back  to  the  weighing-in.     Though  he  had 
attained  to  such  a  ripe  old  age,  and  hb  time  was  fully  come,  yet  will  *'  Billy 
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Williamson  "  be  much  missed,  and  his  place  not  easily  supplied.  The  truest 
of  true  friends,  kbdly  and  genial,  a  sportsman  among  sportsmen,  we  shall  not 
easily  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Mr.  Francis  Scott  is  one  of  those  who  has  been  gathered  at  a  ripe  old 
age,  a  true  sportsman,  one  who,  as  was  written  of  him  in  this  magazine 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  <^  came  from  a  hardy  Scottish  border  race 
bred  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  from  boyhood  loving  sport,  accustomed 
to  track  the  otter  to  his  lair  or  the  badger  to  his  earth ;  patient  alike  to 
wait  for  wildfowl  or  to  watch  for  fish,  habituated  in  youth  to  the  salmon 
or  the  otter  spear,  with  nerve  to  climb  to  the  nest  of  the  heron  or  the 
crow,  in  the  chase  setting  hb  horse  at  the  leap  or  swimming  him  through 
the  river" — thb  assuredly  was  good  early  training  for  the  man  who 
developed  into  one  of  the  best  of  M.F.H/s  of  modem  times.  How  he 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Surrey  Union  Foxhounds,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  when  that  pack  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  and  how  he  pulled  them 
together,  and  with  the  aid  of  George  Summers,  showed  excellent  sport 
during  his  tenure  of  office,  is  well  known.  Mr.  Scott's  best  epitaph,  however, 
is  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  promotion,  growth,  and  completion  of  that 
excellent  institution  the  Hunt  Servants'  Benefit  Society.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
mainly  owing  to  his  determination  that  the  scheme  should  not  fail  that  it 
became  the  successful  charity  it  is.  He  had  good  coadjutors  in  Lord 
Portsmouth,  Mr.  Anstruther  Thomson,  and  Mr.  W.  Heysham,  and  before 
the  good  sportsman  passed  away,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
young  plant  develop  into  a  goodly  tree. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Wybrow  Robertson  (better  known  as  Miss  Litton) 
removes  from  the  scene  one  actress  whom  we  could  ill  spare.  It  is  true 
her  long,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  painful  illness,  had  caused  her  to  be  as 
one  dead  to  her  profession  for  some  time ;  but  the  recollection  of  her  as 
she  was  last  seen  by  many  of  us  in  those  revivals  of  old  English  comedies 
at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  notably  the  'Country  Girl'  and  the  'Beaux 
Stratagem '  b  still  fresh.  It  is,  perhaps,  her  Rosalind,  however,  that  created 
the  deepest  impression.  A  more  charmingly  wilful  heroine  of  Shakespeare's 
charming  play  was  surely  never  seen.  Old  playgoers  were  fain  to  go  back 
to  the  long  ago  to  recall  anything  like  it.  How  sparkling  it  was !  How 
thoroughly  imbued  was  the  artbt  with  the  author's  meaning !  She  was  the 
Rosalind  whom  Shakespeare  drew  in  every  particular,  and  she  was  well  sup- 
ported too  by  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  as  Orlando.  Then  how  many  characters 
she  "  created  "  while  at  the  Court,  some  bright  and  sparkling  (how  inimit- 
able she  was  in  '  Tom  Cobb,'  and  in  that  irresistible  absurdity, '  A  Wedding 
March  \  and  others  in  which  higher  powers  were  exhibited.  ^  Many 
people  liked  her  in  *  Moths,'  that  clever  adapution  of  a  bad  novel,  better 
than  in  other  pieces  in  which  she  made  a  more  decided  mark.  We  cannot 
quite  agree  with  them.  As  the  heroines  of  the  old  comedies.  Miss  Litton 
had  caught  the  very  spirit  of  the  time.  She  might  have  been  the  '  Country 
Girl '  if  Wycherley  had  so  called  hb  comedy;  she  was  the  Miss  Hard- 
castle  of  the  time  of  patches  and  powder.  There  is  no  actress  on  the 
suge,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  who  has  that  special  gift  which  was  Miss 
Litton's  own.  She  leaves  behind  her  a  sorrowing  husband  and  children  to 
mourn  an  irreparable  loss,  and  we  may  be  permitted,  as  one  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  her  acquaintance,  to  sympathise  with  them  deeply.  We  remem- 
oer  her  in  a  time  that  b  now  getting  old,  in  days  when  Baden-Baden  was  a 
happy  rendezvous  of  pleasant  people.  She  had  not  then  won  her  way  on 
the  stage,  and  we  were  ignorant  of  what  a  depth  of  indomitable  energy 
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there  lay  vnder  that  giy  and  smBing  exterior.  Seeing  whxt  Miss  Litton 
\rith  no  prriinuDary  tcainiDg,  ss  k  has  ^>een  pointed  out,  )iad  done,  it  is  €aar 
to  suppose  that  if  her  life  had  been  spared  she  would  ha^  achieved  yet 
more.     Peace  be  to  her. 

Jinother  of  the  old  cricketers  has  been  called  away  durrog  i^  Isst  month, 
«md  after  a  long  illness  John  Wisden,  the  well-known  Sussex  cricketer,  died 
on  the  5th  April  in  fais  iifty-dghth  3^r,  at  his  residence  and  cricket  war»* 
bouse,  Cranboume  Street,  Leicester  Square.  He  was  literally  a  featber- 
weight,  as  ereJe  *'  Lilly  whites  Scores."  At  the  commencement  of  his  career 
be  only  weighed  7  stone,  and  his  height  being  only  5  feet  4^  inches,  he  was 
•chiistened  ^  the  little  wonder."  His  first  appearance  was  for  his  county  (Sussex) 
at  Lord's  v.  M.C.C.,  old  W.  Liflywhite  playing  for  M.C.C.  against  his  own 
•county,  A.  Mynn  being  gi^en  also  on  tke  same  side,  when  he  clean  bowM 
4  ixrackets  in  the  first  innings.  His  bowling  was  terrifically  fast,  fair  round, 
with  extended  arm,  with  a  grest  swing  and  break.  Moreover,  he  was  a  Teiy 
good  bat  and  a  deadly  single-wicket  ]^ayer,  and  a  fine  field — in  fact,  a  really 
fi»ed  alWound  man.  His  greatest  feat  probably  was  in  the  match  North  v. 
Sooth,  in  1850,  when  playing  for  the  North,  as  he  was  then  professionallj 
^eagaged  at  his  ground  at  Lesmington,  he  clean  bowled  the  whole  of  the 
^uth  eleven  for  76  runs,  nvalKng  the  performance  of  the  late  Edmnnd 
Hinckley  of  Trent,  who  m  liis  first  match  at  Lord's,  Kent  ^.  Engl»id,  in 
l^S}  got  the  whde  of  the  England  eleven  out  in  the  second  -innings  for  74, 
tfaou£^  not  all  clean  bowled,  having  secured  6  wickets  in  the  £rst  intiings. 
In  that  North  v.  South  match  in  1850,  Wisden  got  3  wickets  in  the  first 
inmngs^  so  that  the  two  performances  may  be  looked  on  as  ahnost  un- 
pandleled  in  two  of  the  greatest  matches  at  Lord's.  Critics  may  -fight  it  out 
whethet  the  ten  all  bowled,  and  3  widuets  versus  16  widsets,  is  the  best 
-performance. 

Wisden  came  just  at  the  right  time,  when  old  Lillywime  was  getting  on 
the  wane,  and  Sussex  wanted  newhiood.  A  really  good,  quidc  bowler,  with 
■a  great  spin  on  the  ball,  is  a  ram  avisj  and  has  always  made  his  msHc  in  all 
ages,  ns  proved  by  the  wonderful  careers  of  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Mr.  A.  Mynn, 
Redgate,  Mr.  H.  Fellows,  Jackson,  Tom  Sherman,  Hinckley,  Tamnt, 
Eramett,  Freeman,  Allan  Hill,  and  numberless  others ;  and  for  a  iew 
seasons  there  was  no  man  more  deadly  than  the  late  John  Wisden.  As  n 
|n«of  of  his  excellence  as  a  cricketer  he  coached  the  Harrow  hojs  for 
several  seasons,  and  under  his  tutorship  they  were  never  beaten  by  Eton. 
He,  in  partnership  with  the  late  Frederick  Lillywhite,  were  amongst  die 
jMoneeR  of  outfitters  for  cricket  and  other  sports,  and  for  the  last  twenty- 
one  years  Wi^ien's  Cricket  Almanac  has  been  one  of  the  best  got  ixp  of 
the  annual  publications.  He  was  bom  at  Brighton,  5th  September,  1826, 
and  was  never  married.  He  was  well-tnannered  and  quiet  in  his  demeanour, 
and  during  his  career  on  l^e  tented  field  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  €rst 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  England,  and  there  was  never  a  word  said 
against  him,  and  in  making  his  own  way  independently  in  the  world,  he 
Ins  left  a  legacy  worth  having  lived  for,  in  the  shape  of  the  kind  feelings 
expressed  by  those  in  his  employ  for  his  memory  as  that  of  a  good,  kind,  aad 
liberal  master. 

The  -recent  death  also  of  Mr.  ScobeH  removes  a  man  who,  some  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  had  a  reputsftion  as  a  fine  horseman  and  all  round  sportsman, 
second  to  none  in  the  west  df  England.  Mr.  Scobell's  first  snccessful  laoe- 
horse  was  the  Tramp  coh,  at  Tavistock.  He  was  trained  and  ridden  by 
Jidm  Kingsland.    Ins  next  speccdatioB^was  n  failure,  haying  pordBsed  a 
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mce  tnare — Annie.  She  wss  taken  iH  at  the  Newton  race  meeting,  and  has 
done  nothing  for  htm.  The  next  year  *he  bought  Cracksman.  Charles  Blairton 
came  with  the  horse  and  trained  him.  Mr.  Soobell  won  the  Lyneham 
Stakes -with  him,  and  William  Horskyrode  and  won  the  Sattram  Stakes 
with  him.  The  year  after  Mr.  ScobeH  owned  Playfellow,  Cayenne,  then 
Gazelle,  Royalty,  Cupid,  and  many  other  horse?.  Tim  Whiifler  won  the 
Cup  St  Plymoiith,  nmniog  four  heats,  which  was  twice  round  the  courae, 
making  twelve  miles.  I  cannot  tell  the  number  of  Lyneiiam  Stakes  winners 
Mr.  Scobell  rode,  bat  the  most  remarkable  was  with  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen, 
beating  Coldrenick,  St.  George,  and  others,  running  five  heats.  In  those 
da3rs  there  was  more  bonest  sport  for  a  50/.  plate  than  we  now  see  for  a 
whole  day's  racing.  Mr.  Scobell  went  annually  to  Croxteth  Park,  Abingdon, 
Bibury,  and  other  meetings.  He  was  a  most  successful  rider.  The  late 
Mr.  T.  Parr  considered  him  the  best  gentleman  rider  in  England,  and  he 
o^en  proved  it.  He  became  m  good  horseman  by  riding  so  much  with  the 
larte  Oeneral  Gilbert.  At  the  Exeter  meeting  on  Haldon  they  rode  each 
others  horses,  the  General  rode  Cracksman,  and  Mr.  Scobefi  rode  Panl 
Wann.  The  General  won  armid:>t  much  applause  and  excitement ;  it  was  a 
^and  race. 

Our  theatrical  pared  must  necessarily  be  small  this  month,  for  so  many 
melancholy  topics  have  taken  up  our  room.  We  most,  how«^r,  t^otice 
the  re-opening  of  the  Criterion  Theatre,  well-nig^  a  new  Criterion  indeed, 
so  pulkd  about  and  reconstructed  has  been  the  house  which  was  voluntarily 
closed  in  the  March  of  last  year  by  Messrs.  Spier :>  and  Pond,  in  order  to 
carry  out  alterations  and  improvement's  tending  to  afford  safety  in  case  of  fire, 
and  also  greater  facilities  of  exit,  in  which  the  old  house  was  certainly  deficient. 
We  never  felt  quite  comfortable  in  the  old  Criterion.  Thoughts  of  what 
would  occur  in  the  event  of  a  panic  would  obtrude  themselves,  and  spoil  the 
flavour  of  the  most  fetching  incident  in  *  The  Pink  Dominoes,'  aiKi  ddmp  the 
laughter  excited  by  Mr.  Wyndhara.  But  now  we  may  go  to  the  Criterion 
in  peace,  be  as  much  amused  as  ever  by  the  sparkling  absurdity  of '  Brighton,* 
and  find  space,  and  above  all  ventilators,  to  our  heart's  desire.  The  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  did  not  call  on  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond  to  do  what 
they  have  done,  but  they  signified  their  approval  of  the  plans  submitted  to 
them  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Verity,  and  so  it  is  that  the  Criterion  is  once  more 
a  licensed  theatre.  The  proprietors  have  not  been  sparing  with  their  own 
property,  and  a  portion  of  the  Criterion  restaurant  has  been  sacrificed  to  the 
needs  of  the  theatre,  and  the  adjoining  houses  in  Jerniyn  Street  have  been 
acquired.  A  deep  and  wide  area  has  been  formed  from  roof  to  basement, 
and  it  is  actually  true  what  a  short  official  account  of  the  alterations  says, 
"  the  morning  sunshine  streams  into  the  pit."  Spacious  corridors  have  been 
constructed  on  each  level  of  the  house.  They  lead  on  one  side  to  a  new 
crush  room  and  to  the  new  exit  in  Piccadilly,  and  on  the  other  to  the  old 
box-office  entrance.  The  auditorium  has  been  almost  rebuilt,  and  what  with 
the  electric  light  (the  Edison  Swan  Company),  the  handsome  tile  work 
(always  a  speciality  at  the  Criterion),  and  the  handsome  but  chaste  decorations, 
th^  new  theatre  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  London.  To  say  that  Mr.  Charles 
Wyndham  had  a  very  warm  welcome  on  the  opening  night  is  unnecessary. 
Every  one  was  glad  to  welcome  back  the  most  bright  and  cheery  of  comedians 
after  his  long  absence  in  the  States.  '  Brighton '  went  as  smoothly  as  ever ; 
all  the  old  fun  and  sparkle,  and  Bob  Sackett  as  fresh  and  untiring  as  if  he 
had  not  been  figuring  before  the  footlights  for  countless  evenings*  The 
Criterion  has  entered  on  a  new,  and  we  trust  prosperous,  career. 
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We  mentioDcd  last  year  a  picture  of  the  Lawn  at  Sandown  at  one  of  the 
summer  meetings,  painted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sleigh,  of  Jermyn 
Street,  assisted  by  some  well-known  artists.  When  we  first  saw  it,  it  was 
rather  in  a  crude  state,  but  a  visit  we  paid  a  week  or  two  since  to  Mr.  Sleigh's 
studio  showed  us  the  large  and  well-covered  canvas  rapidly  approaching 
completion.  Of  course  a  painting  in  which  men  and  women  are  grouped 
together  ^in  as  unstudied  a  manner  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  allow,  b 
interesting  for  the  portraits,  almost  for  them  alone.  Still  has  Mr.  Sleigh  had 
a  good  background  to  work  upon  in  the  picturesque  and  fir-clad  hill  that  is 
the  chief  feature  of  Sandown,  and  he  has  made  the  most  of  it.  Very  well, 
too,  is  the  foreground  of  a  ''  parade  "  of  horses  managed,  giving  occasion  to 
introduce  portraits  of  our  principal  jockeys,  of  which  Tom  Cannon  is  the 
most  successful.  Of  course,  in  a  picture  of  such  magnitude,  there  are  good 
likenesses,  and  some  that  are  not  so  successful.  Perhaps  that  of  Sir  Wiiford 
Brett,  so  identified  with  Sandown  success,  is  one  of  the  happiest,  and  we 
should  be  inclined  to  put  Mr.  G.  E.  Paget,  the  new  member  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  as  the  next  in  merit.  Lord  SufFoTk,  the  new  Steward,  who  is  nearly 
on  a  line  with  him,  is  also  very  good ;  and  selecting  them  at  random,  we 
may  mention  Major  Stapylton,  Captain  Bayley,  Captain  Campbell  Walker, 
Mr.  Newton,  Lord  Caidross,  General  Owen  Williams,  Lord  Rocksavage, 
Colonel  Byrae,  Lord  March,  Sir  John  Astley,  Lord  Zetland,  Lord  Dor- 
chester, the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  Mr.  Hwfa  Williams,  though  at  present 
these  two  are  not  quite  finished,  and  many  others  whom  it  would  be  only 
tedious  to  mention.  Of  course  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  aie  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture  in  front  of  the  Royal  Pavilion,  and  here,  too,  in  the 
likeness  of  the  Prince  some  alteration  will  have  to  be  made.  Mr.  Sleigh 
hopes  to  have  the  picture  finished  this  month,  when  it  will  be  exhibited 
probably  at  Maclean's  gallery  in  the  Haymarket,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will 
be  one  of  the  interesting  shows  of  the  season. 
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OCCURRENCES. 


Whit-Sunday. 

Bank  Holiday.     Kemptoti  Park,  Four  Oaks  Park,   Redcar, 

and  Baldoyle  Races.    North  v.  South,  at  Lord's,  and  Derby-  ; 

shire  V.  Australians,  at  Lord's.  ^ 

Manchester  and  Redcar  first  Summer  Races. 
Manchester  Races.    [Lancashire  v,  Australians,  at  Mandie^ter. 
Manchester  Cup,  M.fc.C.  v.  Oxford  University,  at  Oxford,  and 
Manchester,  Sandown  Park,  and  Southwell  Hunt  Races. 
Sandown  Park  Races.  i 

Trinity  Sunday.     Grand  Prix  of  Paris  (i  mile  7  furlong*-). 
M.C.C.  V.  Cambridge  University,  at  Cambridge,  and  Yorkshire 

V.  Australians,  at  Bradford. 
Ascot  Stakes  (about  2  miles). 
Ascot  Royal  Hunt  Cup  (New  Mile). 
Ascot  Gold  Cup  (2^  miles).     Middlesex  v.  Gloucestershire, 

at  Lord's,  and  Notts  v.  Australians,  at  Nottinghan^. 
Ascot  Alexandra  Plate  (3  miles). 

First  Sunday  after  Trinity.         [Australians,  at  Cambridge. 
Middlesex  v.  Kent,  at  Lord's,  and  Cambridge  University  v.  \ 
Newton  and  Windsor  Races. 

Newton  and  Windsor  Races.  [at  Manchester. 

Derby  and  Hampton  Races.    North  of  England  v,  Australians, 
Derby  and  Hampton  Races.     Peterborough  Hound  Show. 


Second  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

M.C.C.  17.  Cambridge  University,  at  Lord's,  and  Liverpool  and  j 

District  v,  Australians,  at  Liverpool. 
Bibury  Club  and  Newcastle  Races. 
Stockbridge  and  Newcastle  Races. 
Stockbridge  Races.     M.C.C.  v,  Oxford  University,  at  Lord's. 

Gentlemen  of  England  v,  Australians,  at  Kennmgtgn  Ova!. 
Stockbridge  and  Alexandra  Park  Race^. 
Alexandra  Park  Races. 

Third  Sunday  after  Trinity.  [Australians,  at  Sheffield. 

Oxford  V.  Cambridge,  at  Lord's,  and  Players  of  England  v. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  OWEN  WILLIAMS,  M.P. 

The  portrait  of  the  gallant  officer  on  the  opposite  page  is  one  that 
will  need  no  introduction  to  the  many  readers  of  '  Baily.'  It  is  that 
of  a  face  well  known  not  only  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  sport  and 
pastime,  but  in  that  more  serious  business  of  life  in  which  the 
soldier  and  the  politician  play  their  respective  rdles.  In  the  cricket 
fields  of  Eton,  while  serving  with  the  Blues,  on  leave  in  India 
hunting  the  big  game,  at  home  in  the  shires,  fishing  in  Norway  or 
Scotland,  yachting  in  many  seas,  General  Williams  may  be  said  to 
have  been  a  sportsman  from  the  time  he  first  held  a  bat  or  crossed  a 
pony.     He  has  tried  most  thin^,  and  done  well  in  all. 

The  descendant  of  an  old  Welsh  family  long  settled  at  Craigh-y- 
Don  in  Anglesey,  and  whose  then  representative,  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  acquired  considerable  property  in 
Bucks,  the  subject  of  our  present  sketch  was  born  in  Berkeley 
Square  in  1836,  and,  as  we  have  above  intimated,  went  in  due 
course  to  Eton.  Destined  for  the  army,  Mr.  Williams  was  gazetted 
to  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  in  1854,  and  to  summarise  here  his 
military  career,  we  may  add  he  got  his  troop  in  1858,  was  Lt.-Col. 
in  1866,  and  commanded  the  regiment  in  187 1,  resigning  that  post 
when  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  1 882.  Very  fond 
of  his  profession,  he  distinguished  himself  while  with  his  regiment 
by  a  strict  attention  to  its  duties,  and  it  was  with  regret,  we  can 
well  believe,  that  two  years  ago  the  new  rules  of  the  service  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  the  command.  New  calls  on  his  time  had, 
however,  been  made  when  at  the  general  election  of  1880  he  took 
his  seat  for  Great  Marlow  as  an  independent  Conservative.  Gene- 
rations of  the  Williams's  have  sat  for  Marlow.  The  father,  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather  of  the  present  owner  of  Temple  House 
— the  family  seat  near  the  town — have  been  its  members,  and  even 
before  that  we  believe  the  name  might  be  found  on  the  Parlia- 
mentary roll.     Lt-Col.  Peers  Williams,  the  father  of  the  present 
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member,  represented  Marlow,  indeed,  for  close  upon  fifty  years,  and 
this  long  connection  of  the  fiimily  with  the  borough  speaks  well  for 
both  electors  and  the  elected. 

In  1875  Colonel  Williams,  as  he  then  was,  was  one  of  the 
personal  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  accompanied  him  t^ 
India.  That  he  took  his  full  share  in  all  the  stirring  incidents  of 
the  Prince's  visit  goes  without  saying.  So  keen  a  sportsman  could 
not  fail  to  make  his  mark  both  with  the  big  game  and  the  small. 
In  the  graphic  pages  of  William  Howard  Russell's  record  of  the 
Prince's  tour  in  India,  there  will  be  found  many  an  adventure  in 
which  Colonel  Williams  was  a  sharer.  He  had  very  good  luclc 
with  the  tigers,  nor  did  he  despise  the  small  game,  for  he  shot  on 
one  occasion  a  hundred  couple  of  snipe — ^an  unprecedented  feat,  we 
believe.  A  member  of  the  Four-in-Hand  Club,  if  he  is  not  seen 
often  at  the  Magazine,  his  team  is  a  good  one  when  he  does  appear,, 
and  his  mixed  lot  at  the  last  meet  passed  the  critical  ordeal  most 
satisfactorily.  Always  fond  of  racing,  his  colours  have  been  seen 
frequently  on  the  turf  of  late  years,  and  he  has  some  horses  in  training 
both  with  the  Bloss's  at  Newmarket  and  Dover  at  Ilsley.  We  wish* 
so  good  a  sportsman  was  more  rewarded  by  fortune's  favours  in  the 
way  of  horseflesh,  but  as  everything,  according  to  the  old  proverb, 
comes  to  him  who  waits,  we  trust  the  white  and  cardinal  red  ma3r 
yet  be  seen  worthily  carried  by  a  racehorse  of  fame  and  name. 

General  Williams,  who  is  J.P.  for  Bucks,  Berks,  Anglesey  and 
Carnarvon,  married  in  1 862  the  second  daughter  of  Mr.  St.  George 
Caulfield,  of  Donomore  Castle,  Roscommon,  but  he  was  left  a 
widower  in  1876. 


ARE  THE  DEER  FORESTS  IN  DANGER  ? 

Scotland,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  land  of  sport.  Those  who  desire 
to  cast  their  fly  upon  the  waters  of  stream  or  loch  in  order  to  lure 
the  lordly  salmon  or  the  gamesome  trout  from  its  liquid  home,  have 
in  that  land  of  mountain  and  flood  the  choice  of  a  thousand  choice 
spots  on  which  to  ply  their  vocation,  whilst  men  of  mettle,  whose 
ambition  it  is  to  tramp  the  heather  in  pursuit  of  the  moor-fowl,  can 
easily  find  a  shooting  that  it  will  take  a  long  summer  day  to  explore* 
And  again,  the  men  who  stalk  the  deer  and  hunt  the  bounding  roe^ 
is  not  their  venue  in  the  spacious  forests  of  the  north,  where  the 
proud  monarchs  of  the  mountain-side  try  their  powers  of  endurance 
and  defy  their  guns  ? 

It  is  undoubtedly  <' sport"  that  has  made  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  prosperous,  and  caused  a  red  stream  of  southern  gold  to 
percolate  through  its  straths  and  glades.  What  a  hundred  years  ago 
was  the  value  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  forest  land  or  heather  ?  The 
answer  is  easy,  and  may  be  put  down  at  whatever  nominal  sum  it  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  reader  to  name,  in  fact  such  lands  were  really  of 
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no  value  whatever.  A  few  Highland  sheep  were  pastured  upon 
them,  and  although  the  bird  of  sport  was  thick  on  the  heather,  and 
salmon  in  plenty  leapt  in  the  streams,  yet  the  golden  coins  of  the 
period  were  rarely  to  be  seen,  and  the  lords  of  the  soil  had  a  sorrow- 
ful time  of  it  to  make  their  ends  of  fortune  meet.  They  could  feed 
themselves  and  their  families,  it  is  true,  on  their  black-faced  mutton 
^and  that  mutton,  let  me  tell  the  readers  of  ^  Baily,'  is  well  worth 
the  eating) ;  they  could  deprive  their  sheep  of  their  wool,  and  so 
obtain  clothes,  and  they  could  vary  their  bills  of  fare  with  the 
**  venison  of  the  water  "  or  the  ruddy-flcshed  trout  of  neighbouring 
lochs.  Grouse,  too,  they  could  place  in  abundance  on  their  tables, 
and  the  soup  of  the  mountain  hare  and  the  "  lordly  haunch  "  as 
well,  but  banknotes  in  those  days  were  rarely  seen  \  rents  were  paid 
in  kind  and  markets  were  far,  far  away. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  sport  in  the  Highlands  and  islands '  of 
Scotland,  deer-stalking  and  grouse-shooting  to  wit,  has  never  yet 
been  traced  with  any  attempt  at  historic  accuracy.  Its  growth  was 
slow,  and  its  beginnings  were  simple  enough,  but  it  was  not  till 
many  long  years  had  elapsed  that  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  rendered 
the  heather  and  the  deer  corries  of  some  value. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Highlands  began  in 
this  way : — A  Highland  laird  and  his  lady,  who  were  of  an  ambitious 
turn  of  mind  and  anxious  to  see  their  two  daughters  well  married, 
used  to  exchange  houses  for  a  few  weeks  with  an  Edinburgh  Writer 
to  the  Signet,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  sport  and  other  rural 
pursuits.  The  Highland  gentleman  and  his  lady  and  their  daughters 
thus  enjoyed  for  a  time  the  delights  and  gaieties  of  the  Scottish 
capital,  wnilst  the  lawyer  indulged  to  his  heart's  content  in  the  sports 
of  the  Highlands,  salmon  catching  or  grouse  shooting  from  dawn  of 
day  till  sunset.  Both  families  were  delighted  with  the  exchange, 
and  the  pleasures  of  his  Highland  holiday,  his  powers  with  rod  and 
gun,  were  recited  by  the  lawyer  to  troops  of  friends  and  clients,  who, 
becoming  in  time  smitten  with  a  like  enthusiasm,  began  to  look 
around  them  for  a  like  opportunity. 

Then  came  upon  the  scene  that  great  "  Wizard  of  the  North," 
the  illustrious  Walter  Scott,  who  may  be  said  to  have  ^'made" 
Scotland;  he  touched  the  heather  with  his  magic  pen,  and  lo  it 
became  hued  all  over  with  a  tinge  of  gold ;  he  sang  the  prabes  of 
the  antlered  stag,  and  in  a  moment,  so  to  speak,  that  animal  realised 
a  money  value  which  no  man  in  all  broad  Scotland  had  ever 
dreamed  of.  The  moors  and  forests  gradually  came  into  demand, 
and  then  that  golden  shower  began  to  fidl  on  the  country,  which 
has  ever  since  been  descending.  Whatever  Scott  touched  at  once 
became  remarkable.  He  wrote  of  the  picturesque  places  of  his 
native  land  as  no  man  had  ever  written  before,  he  painted  in  such 
fascinating  colours  the  cloud-capt  peaks  of  Caledonia  and  her 
beauciful  streams  and  placid  lakes  as  to  induce  people  living  in  far- 
oiF  lands  to  come  and  visit  scenes  so  vividly  depicted.  The  olden 
bistory  and  the  romantic  legends  of  the  land  he  wove  into  poems 
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and  stories  which  can  never  die  out  of  the  literature  and  language  of 
Scotland.  Undoubtedly  it  was  Sir  Waltci  who  "  made  '*  Scotland, 
in  the  sense  that  he  was  the  source  of  that  stream  of  tourists,  which 
has  never  yet  slackened  or  tired  of  singing  the  praises  of  the 
country.  It  was  Sir  Walter  who  conferred  celebrity  on  die  Scottish 
moor-fowl,  and  the  Scotch  salmon  and  red-deer;  it  was  he  who 
made  it  possible  for  lines  of  railway  in  the  future  to  attract  a  profit- 
able trade  to  remote  places,  to  glens  and  clachans  which  had  before 
his  day  been  in  a  sense  inaccessible  to  the  general  public. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  died  before  he  could 
know  all  the  good  work  he  had  accomplished.     The  author  of  the 
*  Lady  of  the  Lake '  was  physicialiy  incapacitated  from  taking  any 
active  part  in  the  harder  work  incidental  to  such  a  pastime  as  deer- 
stalking, but  his  heart  was  with  all  who  could  handle  their  rod  and 
their  gun,  and  he  loved  dearly  such  outdoor  pastimes  as  his  bodily 
capacity  would  permit  him  to  participate  in.     Sir  Walter  was  in 
his  glory  at  the  annual  Abbotsford  Hunt,  when  his  guests  and  re- 
tainers enjoyed  a  day  or  two's  coursing,  while  all  that  was  manly  in 
our  national  recreations  enlisted  his  hearty  sympathy.     On  his  visits 
to  the  Highlands,  mounted  on  a  trusty 'pony,  he  would  join  the  deer- 
stalkers, and  interest  himself  in  the  sport,  as  he  would  also  in  grouse- 
shooting.     *^  I  cannot  stalk  the  deer  myself,"  he  used  to  say,  '^  but 
with  this  fine  Dollond  I  can  look  at  others  doing.     I  can  foUow 
them  in  all  they  are  doing,  and  my  old  poney  takes  me  close  to  the 
scene  of  action.     I  am  with  them  in  sentiment,  and  can  feel  all  the 
pleasure  they  feel  when  they  are  successful,  and  also  their  disappoint- 
ment when  they  lose  their  quarry.**     He  made  himself  tkoroughiy 
familiar,  as  his  writings  bear  testimony,  with  all  the  pastimes  of  the 
country;  he  became  a  frrend  to  the  gamekeepers  and  foresters  of 
his  friends,  and  would  invite  them  to  relate  to  him  their  experiences. 
These  stories  he  relegated  to  the  chambers  of  his  memory,  and  drew 
upon  them  as  circumstances  required.     His  ideas  of  angling  were 
excellent,  and  he  was  a  sportsman  of  the  real  proper  type,  who  liked 
to  see  fair  play ;  none  could  better  draw  the  line  between  what  was 
sport  and  what  was  butchery.     Scrope  was  his  frequent  guest,  and 
many  a  tale  he  related  to  the  lord  of  Abbotsford  of  his  days  and 
nights  of  deeivstalking,  and  of  his  fortunes  on  the  Tweed,  and  even 
to  the  poacher  of  his  time  (but  Ae,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  dvflferent 
man  from  the  poacher  of  to-day)  Scott  felt  a  kindly  leanmg ;  it  was 
reported  that  his  favourite  forester  and  henchman,  Tom  Purdie,  had 
once  been  "  in  trouble  "  in  that  line  of  business,  before  he  entered  upon 
service  at  Abbotsford ;  but  for  all  that  he  was  an  excellent  servant. 
Pity  it  is,  then,  that  the  man  who  wrote  *  Rob  Roy '  and  the  *  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel'  was  not  spared  to  see  at  least  the  beginnings  of 
that  prolific  stream  of  Saxon  gold  of  which  he  himself  was  really  the 
source,  and  which  has  conferred  such  benefits  on  the  Highlands  of 
^'  Caledonia  stern  and  wild,"  and  indeed  on  all  parts  of  Scotland. 
A  couple  of  millions  sterling  are  annually  expended,  it  is  said,  by 
tourists  who  visit  Switzerland,  but  what  is  that  to  the  amount  of 
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money  which  anoually  flows  to  Scotland,  and  all  through  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  poeais  and  the  Waverley  novels  I 

It  was  Sir  Walter  that  caused  the  sun  of  prosperity  to  shine  on  the 
Highland  lairds ;  it  is,  we  believe,  questionable  if  much  before  the 
davs  when  the  ^  Lady  of  the  Lake '  and  '  Waverley '  were  pub- 
lished, eveii  one  Highland  shooting  was  let  for  an  absolute  money 
rental.  But  after  that  time  there  came  people  to  even  the  remotest 
places  of  the  Highlands  asking  for  living  room  and  for  leave 
to  sport — to  fish  and  shoot,  to  hunt  and  stalk  the  deer.  The 
hitherto  deserted  roads  became  lively ;  carriages  were  no  longer  a 
rare  sight;  comfortable  hotels  were  quickly  built  and  furnished; 
the  residents  found  profitable  employmene,  and  ptosperity  began  to 
be  known.  As  time  rolled  on,  grouse-shooting  and  deer-stalking 
became  a  sort  of  rage,  and  although  more  and  more  stretches  of 
heather  came  into  the  market,  rents  began  to  rise,  and  the  owners 
of  moors  and  forests  were  able,  in  consequence,  to  improve  in  some 
degree  their  social  surroundings.  Trips  to  London,  prolonged 
sooaetimes  into  excursions  to  Paris  and  tours  in  Holland,  became 
frequent ;  men  to  whom  their  twelve  or  twenty  thousand  acres  of 
moor  and  moss,  of  mountain  and  loch,  had  formerly  been  felt  some- 
what of  a  burden,  were  now  lifted  out  of  their  slough  of  despondency; 
they  could,  by  the  favourable  change  of  circumstances  which  had 
occurred,  hope  for  careers  for  their  sons  and  good  settlements  for 
their  daughters*  All  the  Highland  proprietors,  great  and  small, 
were  more  or  less  benefited.  Some  magnates  there  were,  and  have 
always  been,  who  were  not  altogether  dependent  on  the  return 
from  their  Scottish  estates  for  the  u{>-keep  of  their  establishments 
and  their  means  of  living ;  their  fate  if  they  had  would  have  been  a 
hard  one,  but  they  also  felt  the  glow  of  the  golden  sunshine.  Such 
arable  or  cattle-feeding  ground  as  they  had  to  let  for  farming 
purposes  began  to  let  to  greater  advantage  than  it  did  before; 
iarmers  flourished,  there  came  a  demand  for  the  sheep  they  grew 
and  the  com  that  they  ripened,  and  when  the  railways  opened  up 
the  ground  still  more  there  came  a  greater  army  of  tourists,  each 
seeming  to  have  a  fuller  purse  than  his  neighbour ;  and  so  money 
was  distributed,  and  H^hland  hearts  were  made  glad.  All  inte- 
rested felt  that  sport  paid  them  best;  it  was  better  that  the  rocky 
ground  should  be  given  to  the  hart  and  the  hind  than  to  the  sheep, 
which  had  hard  work  to  live  on  the  scant  herbage  which  nature 
provided  for  them. 

Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  of  late  there  has  been  much  anxiety, 
and  that  the  question  was  everywhere  being  asked,  ^'  Are  the  deer 
forests  in  danger  i " 

The  reason  why  this  question  was  being  asked  is  easy  of  ex- 
planation. There  had  arisen  some  foqr  or  five  years  ago  a  cry 
from  the  crofters  that  they  were  being  ill-used,  that  they  had 
become  of  less  account  than  the  wild  animals,  and  that  the  land- 
holders of  the  Uig^ihnds  would  rather  have  deer  on  their  ground 
than  sheep.     Much  envy  was  excited  and  much  iltfeeling  was 
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evoked.  Passions  were  aroused,  and  class  was  being  set  against 
class.  Lazarus  was  made  to  see  the  wealth  and  surroundings  of 
Dives  as  he  had  never  seen  them  before,  and  the  cry  was  being 
sent  up,  that  *^  the  Highlands  are  yours ;  you  have  as  much  right 
to  the  land  as  them ;  rouse  yourselves,  then,  and  speak  up ;  down 
with  the  deer  forests  !'* 

And  "  the  crofters,"  it  will  doubtless  be  asked,  who  are  they, 
and  what  are  their  rights  that  their  voice  should  be  esteemed  so 
potential  7  Stated  briefly,  the  answer  may  be,  that  the  crofters  are 
as  parasites  on  particular  estates,  descendants  of  the  old  clansmen  of 
the  feudal  times  who  claimed  to  have  perpetual  right  to  be  on  the 
land  along  with  their  superiors ;  to  have  grass  for  their  cows,  and 
patches  for  the  growing  of  their  potatoes.  "  A  croft  '*  is  in  reality 
a  very  small  patch  of  earth,  a  miniature  farm,  which,  even  if  it 
were  situated  on  a  sunny  spot  of  land,  would  barelv  grow  enough 
food  to  feed  the  crofter  and  his  children.  Some  of  tne  crofters  fish 
as  well  as  farm,  but,  as  the  old  proverb  says,  "  Jack  of  all  trades, 
master  of  none."  Good  fishers  are  bad  farmers,  and  good  farmers 
make  bad  fishers.  The  case  for  the  crofters,  that  is,  the  claims  to 
perpetual  tenure  of  their  crofts,  and  other  rights  and  privileges,  has 
been  largely  got  up  by  agitators  and  persons  who  have  no  soul  for 
sport.  The  ^'  case  "  was  one  of  the  most  attenuated  sort,  and  could 
only  be  bolstered  up  by  frothy  declamation.  The  line  of  argument 
adopted  has  been  to  declaim  against  all  those  who  have  deer  forests, 
and  to  show  that  deer  have  usurped  the  place  of  sheep,  and  that  the 
national  commissariat  has  suffered  thereby.  Happily  a  good  reply 
has  come  forth  to  all  such  accusations,  and  those  who  have  taken 
such  pains  to  exaggerate  the  case  of  the  crofters  will  find  their 
efforts  in  the  future  somewhat  paralysed  by  the  falsehoods  of  the 
past. 

But  we  have  no  intention  of  drifting  away  in  this  paper  into  the 
realms  of  political  economy;  our  only  desire  is  to  review  the 
question  of  the  deer  forests  in  so  far  as  they  afibrd,  and  have  long 
afforded,  an  arena  for  the  prowess  of  our  sportsmen  in  their  pursuit 
of  the  finest  and  most  manly  of  all  our  national  pastimes.  It  has 
been  charged  against  those  who  have  promoted  deer-stalking  that 
they  *^  have  made  desolate  the  Highlands  "  by  removing  the  people, 
so  that  the  stag  might  be  left  to  his  lonely  solitude.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  has  been  done,  as  a  rule.  Thirty  years  ago  some  twenty 
persons  were  persuaded  to  emigrate,  and  did  so  to  their  own  great 
advantage,  and  on  this  little  fiict  has  been  founded  a  portion  of  the 
outcry  against  our  deer  forests,  which  has  prevailed  during  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  and  which  culminated  two  vears  ago  in  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  inquiry.  All  wno  have  the  real 
benefit  of  the  Highlanders  at  heart  would,  we  daresay,  have  been 
very  glad  had  twenty  hundred  of  them  emigrated  instead  of  twenty 
persons.  Were  most  of  the  crofters  to  *'  flit "  to  Canada,  they 
would  be  far  better  off  than  they  can  ever  be  in  the  Highlands  of 
*^  puir  auld  Scotland."    What  was  done,  and  is  now  being  done,  is 
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easily  told.  Sheep  farms  were,  and  still  are  being  converted  into 
deer  forests — a  simple  enough  matter,  and  a  necessity  in  these  days 
— for  the  best  of  all  reasons^  that  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands 
fodder  for  sheep  cannot  be  found  during  the  winter  months,  so  that 
it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  them  south  that  they  may  be  fed, 
which  in  the  end  comes  to  be  a  rather  expensive  process.  It  is 
also,  we  believe,  a  well-established  fact,  that  the  deer  forests  are 
affording  employment  to  as  many  persons  as  the  sheep  farms  ever 
did,  the  persons  who  obtained  work  all  the  year  round  being  the 
shepherds  in  the  one  case  and  the  foresters  in  the  other.  With 
regard  to  the  miscellaneous  employments,  they  are  just  about 
balanced — fewer  and  fewer  persons  were  being  required  at  lambing 
and  sheep-smearing  times,  of  late  not  more  than  are  now  en- 
gaged as  ghillies  for  two  or  three  months  of  the  year,  and,  as 
many  of  these  attendants  of  the  stalkers  are  possessed  of  ponies, 
which  they  can  hire  to  their  employers  at  from  thirty  to  forty 
shillings  a  week,  they  make  a  "  good  thing "  of  it  in  the  course  of 
the  season. 

We  have  taken  pains  to  know  all  this  by  personal  inquiry.  Here 
are  a  few  words  spoken  to  us  by  a  ghillie  on  the  subject : — ^^  I  am 
better  off  now  than  I  was  seven  years  since.  I  can  earn  more 
money  in  the  shooting  season  than  I  used  to  do  in  the  whole  year,  and 
I  get  far  better  food.  I  attend  the  gentlemen  who  go  out  to  shoot 
or  stalk,  and  I  take  an  oar  when  they  are  fishing.  Last  season  I 
was  at  work  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  end  of  November. 
My  wages  were  twelve  shillings  a  week  and  all  my  meat.  My 
father  hires  out  two  ponies  to  the  sportsmen,  and  he  kills  about  a 
dozen  of  his  sheep  for  them  every  year.  My  boy  rides  the  post,  and 
I  feel  thankful  and  hope  it  will  last :  I  prefer  that  kind  of  work  to 
sea  fishing  or  digging  the  croft.  I  like  to  carry  the  bag  on  the 
heather,  and  I  never  tire  of  deer-stalking." 

Very  large  sums  of  money  are  annually  expended  in  the  High- 
lands by  the  sportsmen  of  the  period,  both  by  tenants  and  those  who 
own  estates.  This  expenditure  is  of  the  most  varied  nature,  much 
of  it  being  for  permanent  improvement  of  the  land  and  the  building 
of  houses  or  offices  of  different  kmds,  as  well  as  for  fences,  &c.  Sir 
John  Ramsden,  it  is  known,  has  expended  on  the  whole  ;^i8o,ooo 
during  his  time,  and  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Braemore,  in  the  course  of 
eighteen  years  managed  to  distribute  as  much  as  ;^I05,000.  In 
four  instances,  within  periods  of  from  three  to  seventeen  vears,  it  is 
known  that  as  much  as  ;^  176,000  were  expended  in  living  and 
improving.  These  are  but  instances  of  which  many  might  be  given. 
We  know  that  the  sporting  rental  of  Scotland,  and  the  money  of 
which  it  entails  the  distribution,  is  far  beyond  a  million  sterling,  and 
yet  sport  is  decried  and  sportsmen  are  abused,  at  the  instigation  of 
a  few  agitators  acting  from  a  '^  dog  in  the  manger  "  spirit.  Taking 
the  above  figures  as  they  are  given  to  us,  it  may  be  asked,  if  under 
any  other  circumstances  similar  large  sums  of  money  would  have 
been  circulated  in  the  Highlands  I     We  say  there  would  have  been 
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no  chance  under  any  other  cirannstances  of  so  much  money  being 
distributed. 

But  the  logic  of  the  caae  must  not  be  departed  from.  It  is  simple 
enough,  and  can  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  brief  interrogatory  as 
follows  :-— If  a  man  can  obtain  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  in  acre  for 
his  ground  as  a  deer  forest,  should  he  be  compelled  to  let  it  as 
a  sheep  hna  at  half  the  price  i  We  say  no»  and  all  honest  men  will 
agree  with|our  answer.  As  the  Commissioners  well  say,  ^*  We  beliere 
that  if  it  were  not  for  deer  forests,  and  if  the  present  condition  of 
sheep  farms  is  prolonged,  much  of  the  land  in  the  H^hlands  migbt 
be  temporarily  unoccupied,  or  occupied  on  terms  ruinous  to  the 
proprietor."  Just  so,  and  were  such  a  state  of  matters  to  ensue, 
the  rery  men  whom  it  is  now  sought  to  benefit  would  be  amoi^ 
the  seTerest  of  the  sufferers.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  difier- 
ence  in  fiivour  of  deer  forests,  as  compared  with  sheep  walks,  is  not 
much  under  twenty  per  cent.,  and  if  we  add  the  grouse  rent  to  that 
of  the  sheep  farm,  it  will  come  to  a  still  greater  distance.  All  this 
must  have  proved  beneficial  to  the  population,  it  must  have  reduced 
the  ratio  of  taxation  on  stationary  expenditure.  Then  again,  the 
good  that  has  been  done  by  the  vast  expenditure  we  have  already 
referred  to  must  be  taken  into  the  account  as  well.  The  Commis- 
sioners in  their  report  make  an  admirable  statement  under  this  head, 
and  refer  to  the  erection  of  houses  of  a  class  far  superior  to  mere 
shooting  lodges  ;  as  also  to  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  £irm 
buildings,  and  the  planting  of  tens  of  thousands  of  trees,  as  a  part  of 
the  good  achieved  by  the  opening  up  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  as  a 
playground  for  all  who  choose  to  make  use  of  it.  ''We  have 
evidence,"  they  say,  '^  that  a  very  large  expenditure  has  been  effected, 
both  by  owner  and  lessee  of  deer  forests,  which  would  not  certainly 
have  been  the  case  in  their  absence.'' 

It  was  quite  to  be  expected  that  the  agitators  would  innoculate  a 
percentage  of  the  crofters  with  their  views,  and  so  render  them  dis» 
satisfied  and  impatient  of  their  position,  but  happily  there  are  many 
sensible  men  amone  them  who  will  not  be  moved  to  join  the  mal- 
contents, as  old  Adudcolm  Barron,  a  noted  deer-stalker,  said  to  the 
writer :  '^  I  assure  you,  sir,  there  is  not  a  man  in  all  this  parish  that 
would  not  jump  at  an  oflPer  from  Sir  John ;  they  would  soon  change 
their  tune  if  he  would  offer  them  a  place  in  his  forest,  no  matter  how 
humble  it  might  be ;  they  are  all  dying  for  a  job,  and  if  they  got 
that  there  would  be  a  cry  off  at  once,  and  their  opinions  would  soon 
undergo  a  change.  Take  the  case  of  my  cousin  Malcolm,  he  was 
once  hot  enough  against  the  deer,  and  the  grouse  too  for  that  matter 
of  it,  but  since  he  got  his  job  at  the  Castle  he  has  nothing  to  say ; 
it's  the  agitators  that  have  done  all  the  mischief." 

*'  Are  the  deer  forests  in  danger  i "  we  have  asked.  That  they 
were  so  is  certain,  but  we  are  in  hopes  that  the  report  which  has 
just  been  issued  vtrill  stay  the  unreasoning  cries  that  have  been  raised 
against  them.  The  Commissioners  have  emphatically  brought  all 
the  statements  made  to  the  tests  of  truth  and  reason,  and  there  is 
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one  point  on  which  at  least  they  have  given  an  emphatic  decision, 
it  is  a  point  worthy  of  being  transferred  to  our  paper.  ''  We  have 
considered  it  our  duty,"  they  siy,  "to  record  unequivocally  the 
opinion  that  the  dedication  of  large  areas  exclusively  to  the  purpose 
of  sport,  as  at  present  practised  in  the  Highlands,  does  not  involve  a 
substantial  diminution  of  food  supply  to  the  nation,  and  we  have 
amjdy  recognised  the  various  benents  which  are  in  many  cases 
associated  with  the  sporting  system  where  it  is  exercised  in  a  liberal 
and  judicious  spirit."  Such  a  fair-spirited  deliverance  on  this  point 
was  much  required,  and  what  has  been  said  in  these  few  sentences 
will  do  good.  Another  point  on  which  the  report  speaks  in  no 
uncertain  tone,  is  in  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  the  ghillies.  It 
has  been  affirmed  that  the  nature  of  their  avocations  and  the  associa- 
tions by  which  they  are  surrounded,  leads  them  into  temptation 
which  they  are  unable  to  resist,  and  that  in  consequence  they  are 
apt  to  become  demoralised ;  but  this  is  denied ;  the  class  of  men 
referred  to  have  often  the  charge  of  valuable  ponies  and  dogs,  they 
have  to  be  on  duty  early  in  the  morning,  they  are  frequently  brought 
into  personal  intercourse  with  their  employers,  and  in  all  respects 
irregular  or  intemperate  habits  are  incompatible  with  the  punctual 
and  efficient  performance  of  their  special  duties.  We  must  now 
conclude.  We  have  not,  we  trust,  been  too  prosaic  over  this  matter. 
It  is  important  that  it  should  be  known  that  the  deer  forests  of  Scot- 
land have  been  rather  as  a  blessing  than  as  a  curse  to  the  country  in 
which  they  are  situated. 


WILD    SPORT    IN    THE    ORKNEY    ISLES. 
By  Capt.  Clark  Kennedy,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 

V. — A  Whale  Hunt. — ^"Finnbr'*  Whales. 

(Contimied,) 

"  Up,  up !  let  us  a  voyage  take, 

Why  sit  we  here  at  ease  ? 
Find  us  a  vessel  tight  and  strong 

Bound  for  the  northern  seas. 
I  long  to  see  the  northern  lights 

With  their  rushing  splendours,  fly, 
Like  living  things,  with  flaming  wings. 

Wide  o'er  the  wondrous  sky. 
There  shall  we  sec  the  spouting  wbales 

That  sail  with  dreary  sound.*  —Howitt. 

The  fun  now  waxes  fast  and  furious  i  the  excitement  becomes 
intense ;  nen  and  women  yell  their  orders  and  advice  in  loud  tones, 
«nd  the  girls  and  boys  are  standing  up  to  their  waists  in  the  shallow 
water,  ready  to  rush  to  "the  assault."     About  forty  of  the  huge 
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creatures   have,   it   is   true,   effected   their  escape,  but  some  two 
hundred  ^et  remain  between  the  shore  and  the  boats. 

But,  ^*  never  mind,  ye  noble  whale-hunters,  there  shall  yet  be  a 
scene  of  glorious  bloodshed/'  shouts  good  old  Halcro ;  and,  by  the 
powers !  we  believe  he  will  be  right.  The  wretched  creatures  are 
soon  after  the  escape  of  the  leader  of  the  shoal,  evidently  at  their 
wits-end  in  what  direction  to  turn,  nor  do  the  continuous  and  deafen- 
ing cheers  and  shouts  of  the  boatmen,  together  with  the  loud 
splashing  of  oars,  the  blue  water  flying  in  foam  into  the  air  as  it 
is  lashed  with  fury  by  the  tails  of  some  two  hundred  whales,  and 
the  yells  of  the  people  on  the  beach,  the  barking  of  innumerable 
-dogs,  and  the  firing  of  many  guns,  tend  in  any  great  degree  to 
quiet  the  huge  monsters  of  the  deep. 

^^  They're  ours,  they're  ours,  lads !"  shouts  old  Halcro,  and  as 
this  triumphal  chorus  is  taken  up  by  the  women  on  the  rocks,  we 
see  with  delight  that  there  is  in  sober  truth  onehigwhole  floundering 
already  amongst  the  shallows,  and  in  less  than  no  time  at  all,  a  loud 
and  ear-splitting  cheer  from  the  boats  announce  that  a  second  charge 
of  the  whales  has  not  been  so  successful  as  their  first  attempt,  and 
in  a  few  moments  more  nine  or  ten  of  the  large  black  bodies  are 
struggling  on  the  sand,  the  water  flying  around  them  in  whirlwinds. 

''  Now's  ycr  time,  lassies  !  now's  yer  time,  laddies  1"  yells  ancient 
Halcro,  fairly  dancing  with  delight,  and  even  throwing  high  in  air  his 
loved  pipe  of  peace,  in  his  great  excitement,  and  heading  the  charge 
of  the  ''shore  brigade"  in  person,  down  rushes  Halcro  into  the 
water,  followed  by  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  shouting  and  yelling 
women,  girls,  old  men,  dogs,  and  children  ;  those  who  are  possessed 
of  weapons  of  offence  wielding  them  wildly  over  their  own  and 
their  neighbours'  heads,  and  dashing  like  red  Indian  warriors  onwards 
to  the  assault ! 

How  we  did  laugh  !  But  in  sober  truth,  it  was  a  scene  of  very 
great  excitement,  and  we  would  give  much  to  see  such  a  sight 
again.  The  boats  by  this  time  had  formed  a  very  complete  semi- 
circle, and  their  crews  kept  up  such  a  continuous  discordant  shout- 
ing, that  we  fancy  the  whales  appeared  more  eager  to  advance  even 
into  the  shallow  water,  than  to  take  their  chance  of  passing  the 
cordon  of  the  vessels  again.  Now  and  then,  however,  as  the  boats 
slowly  but  very  steadily  drove  the  whales  forward  towards  their 
doom,  one  or  two  great  creatures  would  very  suddenly  turn  quickly 
round  and  try  to  dive  beneath  the  boats,  which,  awing  to  the  corn- 
parative  shallowness  of  the  water,  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter 
for  them  to  do,  and  this  attempted  manoeuvre  generally  ended  in  the 
upsetting  of  the  boat,  and  the  escape  of  the  whale. 

But  right  well  are  the  boatmen  doing  their  dangerous  work,  for 
it  is  dangerous ;  and  no  joke  is  it  to  receive  a  slashing  stroke 
from  a  bottlenose's  tail  upon  one's  head,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
breaking  up  of  boats,  and  the  good  chance  of  being  drowned  into 
the  bargain.  By  the  time  that  some  forty  of  the  now  discom- 
fited whales  were  driven  into  the  shallow  water  at  the  head  of 
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the  bay,  we  went  down  ourselves  to  join  in  the  fray,  which  waxes 
fast  and  furious.  Up  to  their  middles,  and  sometimes  up  to  their 
armpits  in  the  warm  water,  dashed  hither  and  thither  the  ^'old 
wives"  and  maidens,  their  long  wooden  flails  and  three-pronged 
pitchforks  dealing  mighty  blows  on  all  sides  amongst  the  dying 
but  still  manfully  strugglmg  ceteceans.  Old  Halcro,  with  his  tattered 
coat  thrown  otf,  his  sleeves  tucked  up,  and  a  long  prong  in  his 
horny  old  hands,  was  doing  gallant  work  upon  the  kicking  body 
of  a  big  whale,  whilst  some  of  the  smaller  lads  were  swimming 
about  round  the  scene  of  action,  whenever  the  depth  of  the  water 
compelled  them  to  use  their  arms  by  taking  them  off  their  legs. 
The  yells  of  the  women  were  awful,  and  the  shoutings  of  the  boat- 
men, and  the  "screel"  of  the  bagpipes  played  by  an  old  fellow 
in  one  of  the  vessels,  all  added  to  the  noise  and  wildness  of  the 
scene  of  butchery,  for  such  it  soon  became. 

For  nearly  half  a  mile  out  to  seawards,  over  the  once  calm 
waters  of  that  lovely  bay,  a  dark  crimson  tide  of  eore  was  flow* 
ing  slowly,  and  right  heartsick  of  the  slaughter  did  we  become 
after  the  first  five  minutes  of  it,  when  the  novelty  of  the  excite- 
ment began  to  wear  ofi^  a  little.  The  people,  however,  on  shore,, 
in  the  water,  and  in  the  boats,  worked  hard  at  the  work  of  death 
for  nearly  an  hour,  by  which  time  all  were  so  exhausted,  that  a 
halt  had  to  be  called  by  the  consent  of  all  engaged  parties.  By 
that  time,  the  groans  and  shrill  shrieks  of  the  poor  whales  had 
ceased,  and  some  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  great  dark-coloured 
bodies  were  to  be  seen  lying  in  the  shallows,  each  in  its  pool  of 
crimson  blood.  We  could  not  help  regretting  the  death  of  so- 
many  of  these  poor  creatures ;  and  their  curious  shrieks^  for  we 
can  express  our  meaning  of  their  dying  groans  by  no  other  word, 
rang  in  our  ears  for  many  a  long  day  afterwards;  and  when 
stabbed  by  the  long  '^  roasting-spits '  of  the  women,  or  on  receiv- 
ing a  gunshot-wound  from  the  boatmen,  or  the  deep  prod  of  a. 
marling-spike,  or  long  rusty  knife  from  some  sailor  lad,  the  poor 
doom^  monster  would  loudly  shriek,  his  voice  (if  voice  we  can 
call  it)  gradually  dying  away  with  a  dull  humming  noise,  some* 
what  like  the  distant  sound  of  a  military  '^  tattoo." 

The  extent  of  the  carnage  was  soon  apparent,  for  we  counted 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixteen  deaid  bodies  at  low  tide  that 
evening  stretched  upon  the  shallow  sand,  and  the  crimson  lake 
around  testified  to  the  bloodiness  of  the  strife.  The  value  of  this 
marvellous  windfall,  however,  to  these  simple  islanders,  was  very 
large,  amounting  to,  we  heard,  between  300/.  and  350/.,  which 
sum,  when  paid  over  to  the  minister  of  the  parish  by  the  merchants 
who  would  soon  be  forthcoming  to  buy  the  carcases  of  the  whales 
for  oil  and  blubber,  would  be  by  him  paid  in  proper  proportions 
amongst  those  inhabitants  of  the  poor  island  who  took  part  in  this 
most  successful  chase ;  and  a  great  blessing  will  such  a  large  sum 
of  money  prove  to  them,  for  the  good,  simple  fisherfolk  of  Orkney, 
as  a  rule,  are  very  poor,  but,  like  the  fishermen  of  other  parts  of 
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our  islands,  are  blessed  with  '<  gay  lang  families  o'  bit  bairns  ;*'  and 
if  an  Orcadian  lady,  who  has  been  married  ten  years,  has  not  been 
able  to  boast  of  as  many  additions  to  '^  her  youthful  family  circle," 
why  you  may  be  sure  it  is  quite  an  unusual  and  very  rare  example  ! 

We  wended  our  way  homewards,  the  chase  over,  slowly  and 
somewhat  thoughtfully ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  We  had  just  witnessed,  and  its  great  excitement,  we  were 
not  able  quite  to  make  up  our  minds  whether — ^had  we  had  the 
choice — ^we  would  not  sooner  have  watched  that  gallant  *^  school " 
of  bottlenoses  careering  happily  and  joyfully  through  the  summer 
seas,  than  to  have  watched  the  poor  monsters  driven  to  their  doom 
in  that  lovely  bay,  where  e'en  now  the  blood  ripples  around  their 
murdered  carcases. 

We  have  often,  too,  £dlen  in  with  this  species  of  whale  when 
cruising  amongst  other  parts  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  but  never  did 
we  chance  to  meet  with  more  than  a  dozen,  or  at  the  most  fifteen 
or  sixteen,  at  one  time,  and  this  generally  in  the  autumn  months, 
whilst  we  were  cruising  around  the  open  coast  of  the  large  Isle  of 
Hoy,  in  pursuit  of  either  seals  or  of  wildfowl.  Seldom,  however, 
did  we  interfere  with  the  poor  things,  though  we  did  occasionally 
give  them  a  bullet  or  two  from  our  Snider  rifles,  just  to  warn  them 
to  ''sheer  ofF"  from  us  a  bit,  as  it  would  have  been  very  awkward 
to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  great  sixteen-foot-long  whale  come  up 
immediately  underneath  our  boat  of  the  same  length,  when  perhaps 
a  couple  of  miles  from  the  shore,  and  on  a  rough-and-tumble  sea  I 
However,  we  only  once  killed  one  of  them  in  this  way,  and  our 
bullet  penetrated  just  behind  the  eye  as  the  creature  came  up  close 
alongside  our  little  boat  from  his  dive,  and  we  saw  his  great  carcase 
quiver  and  then  lie  still  and  stretch  itself  out  before  it  sank  to  the 
depths  of  the  Atlantic ;  and,  finding  that  it  was  next  to  impossible 
to  ^^  bag ''  a  whale  in  deep  water,  we  never  tried  it  after  that  time, 
preferring  to  watch  both  the  poor  bottlenoses  and  the  porpoises 
gambolling  through  the  blue  waves  at  their  ease;  without  molesta- 
tion from  us. 

At  one  time  we  had  great  ideas  of  porpoise-hide  laces,  and  of 
making  our  own  from  the  carcases  of  the  creatures  we  shot,  but 
having  killed  several  porpoises  both  with  bullet  and  with  wire  cart- 
ridge, and  never  having  been  able  to  row  up,  or  sail  up  to  the  body 
in  time  to  get  a  hold  of  it  before  it  sank,  we  eventually  gave  it  up  in 
despair,  and  we  now  buy  our  boot-laces,  and  right  good  ones  tbey 
are,  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Auxiliary  Stores. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  more  than  one  kind  of  whale  that  has  been 
met  with  amongst  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  and  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  considering  the  comparative  proximity  in  which 
they  lie  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  An  old  volume  on  the  natural 
history  of  these  isles,  which  we  picked  up  long  ago,  and  which  has 
been  out  of  print  for  many  a  year,  gives  some  curious  information 
on  this  point.  The  little  book  in  question  was  published,  in  the 
year  1848,  by  Messrs.  Baikie  and  Heddle,  two  residents  we  believe 
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in  the  islandsy  under  the  title  of  'Historia  Natunlis  Orcadensis/ 
and  which  we  found  yeiy  relmUe,  and  nothing,  so  far  as  we  are 
avrare,  has  ever  since  been  published  concerning  the  natural  history 
of  the  Orkneys,  excepting  little  odd  scraps  in  the  ^  Field  *  news- 
paper. 

After  discoursing  about  the  red-deer,  which  undoubtedly  used  to 
occur,  and  in  some  numbers  in  Orkney,  which  fact  is  amply  proved 
by  their  bones  and  perfect  specimens  of  their  horns  being  often 
found  in  many  peat-mosses,  these  quaint  authors  go  into  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  reindeer  (Cervus  Sarandus),  and  which  were  a  good 
many  years  since  introduced  into  these  islands,  but  which  have  now 
quite  disappeared,  as  they  were  found  not  to  quite   answer  the 
domestic  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.    Next,  the  learned 
authors  g;ive  us  a  history  of  the  Orcadian  "  horse,"  which,  they 
observe,  ^^  approached  in  its  character  very  nearly  to  the  Zetland 
pony ;  but  has  departed  greatly  from  its  primitive  form  and  size,  in 
consequence  of  the  importation  of  different  breeds  from  various 
quarters.**      Under  the   heading  of  ''l*he   Ass,**  they  state  this 
creature  ^'  is  found  in  very  limited  number  :  the  breed  is  not  kept 
up  in  the  Islands,  and  when  wanted  it  is  imported  from  the  south." 
And  this  we  can  readily  believe,  as  we  never  set  eyes  uoon  a  donkey 
in  Orkney,  which  animal  would  have  just  as  greatly  astonished  our 
eyes  as  would  the  song  of  the  redbreast  or  the  carol  of  the  wren 
our  ears,  though  we  must  record  that  we  did  once  see  a  wren  sitting 
disconsolately  upon  a  solitary  whin  bush  on  the  ^  mainland  '*  or 
Pomona,  as  the  largest  of  the  isles  is  called. 

Next  in  order  come,  in  this  old  volume  of  Orkney  lore,  the 
*'  cetecea,"  that  species  called  the  "  sea-cow  "  {Manatus  barealis) 
holding  the  place  of  honour ;  only  one,  however,  having  ever  been 
captured  in  Zetland  (in  1823),  and  never  once  in  Orkney.     The 
common    dolphin,  which   is  everywhere    common,   the  grampus 
{Delphinus  Orca),  about  twenty-four  feet  long,  and  which  follows 
the  shoals  of  herrings  amongst  the  isles  every  autumn,  and  the 
porpesse  (D.  phoccma)  are  also  numerous.     Then  next  in  order 
comes  the  ca'ing  whale,   or   more   properly  called   the   *^  beaked 
whale,"  and  locally  the  ^^  botdenose,"  our  old  friend  of  the  whale 
hunt,  and  about  whose  identification  these  learned  old  gentlemen 
seem  so  much  in  the  dark  that  they  dub  him  with  no  less  than  three 
Latin  names ;  and  they  allude  to  it  as  appearing  in  "  herds ''  of  from 
four  to  five  hundred  at  a  time,  and  that  they  vary  in  length  from 
ten  to  twenty-four  feet.     They  then  very  shortly  describe  such  a 
scene  as  we  have  endeavoured,  and  we  hope  with  some  measure  of 
success,  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  *  Baily,*  adding  that  it  had  ever 
been  noticed,  since  time  of  old,  if  the  wind  were  only  blowing  off 
the  shore,  these  whales  were  much  more  easily  stranded  a«d  cap- 
tured than  if  it  blew  in  the  contrary  direction. 

The  white  whale,  the  sea-unicorn,  the  toothless  whale,  Sibbald's 
cachalot  or  "round-headed  whale,"  the  high-finned  cachelot,  the 
great  spermaceti  whale  of  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  the 
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common  whalci  about  seventy  feet  long,  the  raacor-back,  about 
eighty  feet  in  length,  the  sharp-lipped  whale  and  the  round-lipped 
whale,  from  about  forty  to  fifty  feet  each,  are  all  said  to  have 
occurred  in  the  islands  at  various  seasons.  So  we  nee«l  hardly  say 
to  our  friends,  '*  If  you  want  to '  meet  a  whale,'  by  all  means  be  off 
to  Orkney,  as  there  you'll  have  vour  choice." 

The  round-lipped  whale,  locally  termed  the  ^  finner,"  on  account, 
we  conclude,  of  its  great  fins,  which  appear  above  water  when  it 
pursues  the  large  shoaUs  of  herrings  or  mackerel  amongst  the  islands 
and  the  Pentland  Firth  during  the  autumn,  is  the  most  likely  kind  of 
whale  to  be  met  with  by  a  traveller  from  the  south.  Well  do  we 
recollect  the  great  excitement  which  ensued  on  board  the  little 
steamer  which  then  plied  in  the  summer  time  between  Granton, 
Aberdeen,  Wick,  and  Kirkwall,  one  glorious  summer  morning  when 
crossing  the  Pentland,  on  the  captain  sboutmg  out  to  us  passengers 
that  several  ^  finner  whales "  were  in  sight  fitim  the  deck.  Up 
rushed  the  tourists  in  all  states  of  dress  and  of  undress,  and  especially 
do  we  recollect  one  discreet  old  lady,  who  as  soon  as  she  saw  the 
great  monsters  lashing  the  ocean  to  fury  in  the  distance,  and 
**  spouting  "  into  the  blue  sky  very  huge  masses  of  white  water,  at 
once  rushed  down  the  companion  again,  muttering  something  about 
Jonah,  and,  locking  herself  in,  shouted  to  the  captain  through  the 
port-hole  to  send  her  word  when  the  ^^  beasties ''  were  likely  to  run 
the  steamer  down,  which  the  poor  old  damsel  evidently  really  be- 
lieved they  would  do. 

One  more  anecdote  as  to  the  *'  finners,"  and  we  have  done*  It 
was  on  the  i8th  of  February,  1871  (so  says  our  journal),  that  we 
were  tossing  about  on  board  a  little  fishing  lugger,  manned  by  three 
brawny  sailors,  in  company  only  with  our  henchman  and  our  dog,  on 
our  passage  over  to  the  islands  from  the  little  town  of  Thurso,  whence 
the  mail  steamer  that  usually  sailed  every  day  was  unable  to  sail, 
owing,  so  said  her  captain,  to  the  roughness  of  the  weather ;  we  expect 
in  reality  from  sheer  laziness.  So  we  chartered  our  little  half-decked 
sloop  and  got  on  merrily  enough  on  our  way  across  the  ever-stormy 
Pentland,  where  the  currents  ^'  whirl  and  flash  "  from  the 

''  Far  Orkneyan  skerries 
Answering  the  hoarse  Hebrides,'' 

as  Longfellow  hath  it.  And,  in  faith,  it  was  a  stormy  passage,  but 
gloriously  onward  flew  our  bonny  boat  over  the  white  sea  foam,  and 
with  close-reefed  sails,  and  a  stout  pair  of  old  white  seagulls  following 
in  our  wake,  with  loud  cries,  as  our  companions ;  and  the  breeze,  or 
rather  gale  (for  such  it  soon  became),  beating  upon  our  quarter,  but 
sending  us  grandly  along  on  our  course,  forward  the  little  sloop  flies ! 
Well  do  we  remember  the  faces  of  the  sturdy  islanders  at  the 
helm — for  it  took  two  of  them  to  hold  the  rudder  with  even  their 
brawny  arms — suddenly  appear  to  grow  a  shade  paler,  through  their 
weatherbeaten,  bronzea  cheeks.  And  soon  do  we  see  the  cause,  and 
ause  enough  in  all  conscience.    For,  there,  crossing  dead  in  front 
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of  US,  and  at  a  distance  of,  as  nearly  as  one  could  guess  thus  hastily, 
only  a  hundred  yards  or  thereabouts,  and  evidently  utterly  unaware 
of  our  close  proximity,  came,  following  closely  one  after  another, 
five  or  six  (we  forget  which  exactly  now)  of  those  monster  ''  finner 
whales,"  their  huge  backs  showing  grandly  large,  but  awfully  close 
before  us,  out  of  the  rough  and  heaving  waves  of  the  troubled  Pent- 
land  sea,  the  front  or  leading  whale  being  just  across  our  bows  when 
they  were  first  observed  by  us.  "  What  shall  we  do  ? "  is  now  the  cry, 
and  what  were  the/^/rV^^^of  each  of  us?  And  we  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  own  it,  that  we  did  feel  our  cheek  blanch  at  the  prospect,  and 
apparently  the  awfully  near  prospect  of  the  fate  of  being  upset  by 
one  of  the  seventy-feet  long  whales,  and  sent  forthwith,  at  one 
moment's  notice  to  our  long,  last  account,  A  terribly  exciting 
moment  Mcere  those  few  seconds  of  time  for  all  of  us.  It  was  far  too 
late  to  change  the  course  of  our  tiny  vessel,  for  had  we  striven  to 
do  so,  we  might  have  in  an  instant  been  thrown  upon  the  back  of 
one  of  the  huge  creatures,  and  our  boat  at  once  would  have  been 
dashed  into  a  hundred  fragments. 

Instinctively  rushing  to  our  rifle,  we  shouted  through  the  gale  to 
the  *^  skipper,"  if  we  should  fire  at  the  leader,  to  make  him  change  his 
course.  ''On  your  life,  no,  sir,"  was  the  answer ;  and  we  all  held  our 
breath  tightly  and  clenched  our  teeth,  as  the  little  vessel  was  headed 
dead  at  whale  ^'No.  i,"  and  apparently  we  almost  dashed  over  his 
body,  or  at  any  rate,  over  the  exact  spot  where  his  great  carcase  had 
the  very  instant  before  disappeared  ;  and,  to  our  intense  relief,  in  five 
seconds  more, ''  No.  2  "  whale  came  up  and  spouted  just  behind  us  ; 
so  near  was  he,  that  we  indeed  believed  some  of  the  water  he  threw 
up  into  the  air  fell  upon  our  deck,  and  the  danger  was  over.  A 
narrow  shave,  verily  ! 

As  we  got  into  rather  calmer  waters,  under  the  welcome  shelter  of 
Long  Hope  Lighthouse,  and  its  low  point  of  land,  our  skipper 
favoured  us  with  the  following  narrative  re  whales  of  the  same  species 
as  those  we  had  so  lately  become  so  dangerously  near  neighbours 
with.  It  was  said  by  our  good  skipper  to  be  "  perfectly  true ;"  but 
we  must  leave  the  readers  of  '  Baily '  to  form  their  own  opinion, 
without  asking  ours. 

"  About  two  years  ago,  one  of  these  large  whales,  by  accident,"  he 
supposed, ''  on  reappearing  after  one  of  its  lengthened  dives  in  the 
midst  of  the  Stromness  herring  fleet,  caused  the  wildest  excitement, 
none  of  the  boats  being  more  than  some  twenty-five  feet  long,  and 
the  old  whale  measuring  at  least  seventy-five  feet  in  length.  VVell, 
down  he  goes  again,  does  the  whale,  and  all  held  their  breath  and 
prayed  for  good  luck ;  when  up  comes  the  '  finner '  bang  right  below 
old  Scrabster's  fishing  craft,  and  lifts  boat  and  crew  of  four  men 
nearly  out  of  the  water  !  Well,  of  course  we  all  expected  to  see  her 
sink,  with  all  hands,  or  be  dashed  into  wee  bits  by  the  'finner's'  tail, 
which  he  was  a-lashin'  about  to  the  left  and  to  the  right  like  a  mad 
dog ! 

"  Well,  now,"  continued  our  friend  the  skipper,  **  you  may  or  you 
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my  not  believe,  sir,  just  as  you  like,  what  I  am  now  agom'  to  tell 
you ;  but,  there,  I  take  my  davey,  I  do,  sir,  that  that  whale  hid 
shoved  his  great  big  back  fin  right  through  the  bottom  of  their  cnft, 
and  there  it  was  that  tight  jammed  amongst  the  herrins*  and  the 
ropes,  and  cordage  and  barrels,  and  such  like,  that  never  a  bit  coald 
that  old  ^  finner  *  get  his  fin  out  of  that  there  hole  no  more ! 

^  Yes,  I  see  you  a'  smilin',  sir,  and  I  forgive  you,  I  do ;  but  I  hope 
you  will,  aye,''  continued  the  worthy  man,  ^'  I  m  right  Jiirr^  you  will 
believe  me,  when  I  tell  you  how  that  craft  of  cM  Scrabster's  (*  lucky 
Scrabstcr  *  we  called  him  ever  after  that  day)  was  kept  a*swiminin^ 
about  upon  the  whale's  broad  back  for  two  mortal  days  and  three 
nights,  when  at  last,  old  Scrabster  and  his  mates,  seeing  the  fish  was 
having  it  in  his  mind  to  make  for  the  open  Atlantic,  hoisted  their 
biggest  sail,  and  ran  him  bang  upon  Graemsay  island,  where  he 
stranded,  high  and  dry,  and  the  boat  and  its  crew  on  his  back  1  And 
it  was  said  how  seventy  pounds  of  yellow  gold  wouldn't  cover  what 
old  Scrabster  received  for  his  share  of  that  *  finner !  *** 

'^  When  you  tells  the  captain  that  yam,'^  observed  Claude  Mdster, 
the  man  at  the  helm,  '^you  reminds  me  of  what  once  hap'ped  to  our 
vessel,  the  •  Hero,*  up  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  She  were  a  good  old 
ship,  she  were,  as  ever  was  launched  at  Dundee ;  but  one  moonlight 
night  when  the  fleet — and  there  were  nine  vessels  at  the  sealing  that 
season-^were  lying  all  becalmed,  I  saw  two  great  spouting  whales 
a'comin'  bang  for  our  vessel.  *  Look  out,  cap'en,*  cried  I  to  hhn  as 
he  stood  on  the  deck,  as  you  might,  sh-,  over  there,  *  look  out !  as 
sure  as  sure,  next  dive,  that  finner  will  be  up  bang  beneath  us/ 
Replied  the  skipper,  •  Stow  thy  balderdash,  Claude.'  '  Aye,  aye,  sir/ 
says  I ;  and  hardly  were  the  words  out  of  my  mouth,  when  with  a 
horful  lurch  the  brig  shook  from  stem  to  stem,  the  great  finner 
whale  lashed  the  still  night  sea  with  fury,  and  so  quickly  did  the  old 
planks  of  the  old  ship  start  apart  that  she  was  in  less  than  five 
minutes  lying  at  the  bottom  of  Davy  Jones  I  true  as  you're  there, 
sir !  *' 

"  And  that  'minds  me,"  observed  No.  3  of  our  crew,  "  h^^ 
once — **  •  But  tallyho !  here  we  are  at  Stromness  harbour  at  last  ia 
safety,  though  ducked  to  the  skin ! 

{To  be  continued.) 


COACHING. 


The  difFerence  between  a  love  for  driving  four-in-hand,  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  stage  coach  as  a  means  of  transit,  seems  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of  by  those  writers  who,  as  each  successive  spring 
comes  round,  point  out  how  the  "  fondness  for  the  road  still  lingers 
in  the  heart  of  Englishmen."  The  coaching  revival,  which  dates 
from  1868,  when  [the  "  Old  Times"  was  started^on  the  Brighton 
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roady  iMMler  the  auspices  of  influential  patrons,  and  under  the 
maaagement  of  Captains  Lawrie  and  Haworth,  went  up  like  a 
rocket  till  1875,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  coming  down,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  stick,  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  fewer 
coaches  working  in  and  out  of  London  than  there  have  been  since 
the  revival  was  in  its  in£incy.  In  noticing  the  decay  of  the  revival, 
however,  it  must  not  be  left  unsaid  that  the  "  Old  Times,"  owned 
aaid  honed  by  James  Selby,  a  worthy  professional,  who  was  not 
brou^it  up  to  the  road,  but  who  learned  driving  in  a  much  less 
fashionable  tum-K>ut  than  a  coach-and-four,  has  worked  winter  and 
summer  since  November,  1878.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that 
Selby's  performance  on  the  i8ch  of  January,  1881,  was  quite  worthy 
of  a  coachman  df  the  olden  time,  for  on  that  day  he  drove  to 
Windsor  in  one  of  the  heaviest  snow-storms  ever  luiowa  From 
the  length  of  time  the  "Old  Times"  has  worked,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  it.  pajrs  its  proprietor,  thougb,  as  during  the  summer 
Selby  is  more  ofkcn  seen  on  the  back-seat  than  on  the  box,  it  is  just 
possibk  that  subsidies  have  a  little  to  do  with  its  success,  just  as  on 
another  road  aspirants  to  fame  were  accustomed  to  pay  so  much  a 
week  for  the  privilege  of  driving  once  in  six  days,  an  excellent 
arrangement  for  everybody  and  everything  save  the  passengers  and 
horses^ 

^'The  actions  of  the  last  age  are  lilce  last  year's  almanack," 
just  a  little  out  of  date,  and  this,  we  take  it,  is  the  case  with  road 
coaching.  The  iottd  fide  traveller  welcomed  the  invention  of 
railways  as  gladly  as  did  the  ol4  coachman  the  introduction  of  springs 
under  the  coach  box,  an  improvement  due  to  the  representation  of 
the  late  Mr.  Warde,  of  coaching  and  fox-hunting  &me.  It  is, 
therefore,  improbable  that  even  the  pleasure  of  being  driven  by  an 
aristocratic,  or  even  a  noble  coachman,  on  a  vehicle  as  perfectly 
appointed  as  could  be  seen  in  the  old  coaching  days,  will  ever  make 
coachinjg  anything  more  than  an  excuse  for  an  easy  sort  of  picnic. 
If  we  look  at  the  more  prominent  names  of  those  who  interested 
themselves  in  the  revival  oSf  coaching,  we  shall  see  at  once  why  it  is 
that  the  movement  has  not  died  a  natural  death  sooner*  Since  1868, 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Lord  Aveland,  Lord  Londesborough,  CapUin 
Haworth,  Colonel  Stracey  Clitheroe,  Mr.  Chandos  Pole,  Mr. 
Blythe,  Sir  Henry  de  Bathe,  Mr.  Charles  Hoare,  Lord  Bective, 
Mr.  Angell,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Freeman,  and  several  others,  have 
been  amongst  the  proprietors.  These  and  many  of  their  less  known 
associates  were  very  keen  upon  driving,  and  those  who  drove 
regularly  did  not  mind  putting  their  hands  into  their  pockets  so  long 
as  passengers  paid  some  share  of  the  expenses.  However,  it  is 
possible  to  buy  pleasure  at  too  dear  a  price,  as  the  old  philosopher 
said  after  a  very  long  and  fruitless  journey,  and  so^  just  as  the 
enthusiastic  proprietors  of  the  Windsor  Taglioni  hung  up  their  bars 
in  1837  ;  after  losing  50/.  per  week,  modern  proprietors  grew  tired 
of  making  good  large  deficits,  and  one  by  one  coaches  have  been 
taken  o£F.    It  wiU  be  noticed,  too,  that  ever  since  the  road  became 
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an  institution,  the  rhapsodies  upon  it  have  been  penned  not  by  the 
people  who  travelled  as  mere  passengers  in  coaches — ^for  what  could 
one  of  the  six  **  insides,"  or  the  man  on  the  back-gammon  board  say 
in  its  favour  ? — but  by  people  who  drove  coaches  with  more  or  less 
regularity.  The  workmanlike  essays  of  "  Nimrod,"  the  chatty 
books  of  Captain  Haworth,  Captain  Malet,  and  Mr.  Birch 
Reynardson,  one  and  all  treat  of  coaching  from  a  coachman's  stand- 
point, and  it  must  be  confessed  that  few  things  could  have  been  more 
pleasurable  than  to  have  the  chance  of  driving  under  the  tuition  of 
a  competent  professional.  To  find  yourself  in  a  pond,  galloping 
down-hill  with  a  broken  pole,  blocked  in  the  snow,  or  behind  an 
awkward  team,  no  doubt  enlarged  the  coachman's  experience, 
when  it  did  not  put  an  end  to  his  existence ;  but  these  incidents 
could  have  gone  a  very  little  way  towards  popularising  the  road 
with  the  mere  traveller,  whose  admiration  Jfor  the  means  of  transit 
adopted  by  him  rises  and  falls  according  to  the  speed  and  regularity 
with  which  he  is  conveyed  from  one  ena  of  his  journey  to  the  other. 
Nor  must  the  important  question  of  comfort  be  left  out  of  sight. 
The  top  of  a  coach  is  no  doubt  a  very  delightful  place  on  a  fine 
summer's  day,  but  at  night,  or  in  winter,  it  must  give  place,  in  general 
estimation,  to  the  first-class  carriage  and  sleeping  car. 

Still,  the  road  in  all  its  details  has  come  down  to  us  stamped  with 
the  approval  of  many  celebrated  men  ;  though,  like  huntiiig  hounds, 
coaching  was  not  always  an  amateur's  amusement.  When  roads 
were  at  their  worst,  when  winter  travelling  was  often  impossible, 
and  when  twenty  miles  was  a  fair  day's  work,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Chester  stage  in  1739,  coaching  was  purely  professional  work,  and 
it  was  not  until  there  was  some  amusement  to  be  extracted  out  of  it 
that  amateurs  exercised  their  talent  on  the  bench.  Once  the  feshion 
was  set  going,  however,  ^coaching,  both  for  pleasure  and  profit, 
became  a  favourite  undertaking,  and  was  the  school  in  which  nearly 
all  the  best  whips  of  the  day  learned  their  business.  This  leavening 
of  the  professional  element  by  amateurs  was  a  very  good  thing  for 
coaching  generally,  but,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  con- 
trary, the  old  professionals  were  always  somewhat  jealous  of  the 
amateur,  especially  if  he  was  a  workman.  For  instance,  when  Mr. 
Stevenson  first  started  the  fast  coach  Waterwitch,  which  he  subse- 
quently exchanged  for  the  Age,  on  the  Brighton  road,  his  driving 
and  the  appointments  of  the  coach  were  so  good,  that,  he  obtained 
the  lion's  share  of  the  public  patronage :  and  this  was  a  grievance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  pros  on  the  road,  who  made  a  dead  set  at  the 
Cantab  ;  though,  when  he  was  suddenly  removed  by  death  in  the 
prime  of  life,  they  found  out  that  he  was  not  such  a  very  bad  fellow 
after  all.  Speaking  of  the  Brighton  road  recalls  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  most  popular  in  any  part  of  England.  In  1832  there  were  forty- 
six  coaches  in  and  out  of  Brighton  every  day,  i.e.,  twenty-three 
each  way ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that,  in  fares  and  tips,  thejBritish 
public  spent  about  100,000/.  a-year  on  this  road  I  At  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  however,  from  London  to  Brighton  was  a  two 
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days'  trip.  About  the  year  1800  the  distance  was  accomplished  in 
one  dav,  but  it  was  not  tiU  1823  that  it  became  a  fast  road.  The 
multiplicity  of  coaches  on  this  one  road,  and  the  consequent  compe- 
tition only  had  the  effect  of  bringing  down  the  earnings  of  each  to 
the  lowest  possible  figure,  as,  rather  than  carry  no  passengers,  the 
officials,  like  London  cabmen  in  the  dead  season,  would  pretty  well 
take  people  at  their  own  prices.  Amone  other  amateurs  working  in 
and  out  of  Brighton  was  Mr.  Sackville  Gwynne,  who  for  some  time 
drove  the  Age  and  Beaufort.  He  lost  money  at  horsing  the  coaches, 
and  then  drove  a  Liverpool  cab  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1874. 

Improved  roads  were,  of  course,  at  the  bottom  of  the  improved 
pace  at  which  coaches  came  to  travel.  On  the  old  roads  crowned 
high  in  the  middle,  and  with  three  or  more  inches  of  gravel  on  each 
side,  pace  must  have  been  limited,  but  the  gravel,  though  a  desperate 
nuisance  on  the  flat  or  an  ascent,  was  of  great  service  when  going 
down-hill,  as  it  held  the  wheels  and  often  supplied  the  place  of  a 
^^  slipper  "  or  skid.  When  the  roads  became  good  and  hard,  wheelers 
had  great  difficulty  in  holding  a  coach  back,  but  the  skid  iVas  unpo- 
pular because  of  the  time  consumed  in  getting  it  on  and  off.  At 
length  the  patent  drag  was  invented,  which  working  on  a  crank,  and 
having  a  line  up  to  the  side  of  the  coachman,  enabled  him  to  put 
it  on  and  take  it  off  without  the  guard  getting  down ;  and  so  skilful 
did  coachmen  become,  that,  where  the  ground  allowed  of  the  trick, 
they  would  drive  over  a  rut  or  slight  mound  and  take  the  drag  off  as 
the  coach  jumped.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to 
who  invented  this  drag,  but  in  the  bar  of  the  Black  Horse  Inn,  Exeter, 
may  be  seen  a  huge  yellow  jug  with  an  inscription  in  gold  letters, 
setting  forth  that  the  jug  was  presented  to  Paul  Collings  (a  well- 
known  west-country  whip,  and  father  of  the  present  proprietor  of 
the  inn)  by  some  friends  to  the  road,  as  a»token  of  their  gratitude  to 
him  for  inventing  the  patent  drag,  a  contrivance  that  was  fully  appre- 
ciated in  hilly  Devonshire,  raul  Collings,  whose  history,  by  the 
way,  was  a  most  romantic  one,  was  a  little  dark  man,  of  very  small 
stature,  and  on  one  occasion,  finding  himself  without  outside  pas- 
sengers or  great-coat,  he  packed  himself  into  the  front  boot,  during 
a  smart  shower,  and  drove  from  there.  People  on  the  road  could 
not  see  the  little  man's  head  peeping  out  of  his  shelter,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  horses  had  started  without  him.  Quite 
a  commotion  was  created  on  the  ouskirts  of  Exeter  (or  Plymouth)  in 
consequence,  at  the  sight  of  the  apparently  driverless  coach,  and  it 
was  not  until  he  reached  the  more  crowded  streets  that  Paul  emerged 
from  his  hiding-place. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  old  coaches,  just  a  word  or  two  on 
the  pace  at  which  they  went.  It  was  not  every  fast  coach  that 
was  rated  at  ten  miles  an  hour ;  in  many  cases  the  roads  would 
not  allow  of  such  a  pace  being  kept  up,  nevertheless  between 
nine  and  ten  miles  an  hour  was  managed  by  the  majority  of 
the  fiut  vehides,  and  on  solitary  occasions  a  good  deal  more  was 
done.     The  Exeter  Telegraph,  for  instance,  when  driven  by  Mr. 
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C.  S.  Ward,  the  present  proprietor  of  the  Paxton  stables,  often  went 
from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  in  three  hours 
twenty-eight  minutes,  that  is  a  mile  in  a  fraction  under  four  minutes 
ten  seconds.     Then,  on  May  ist,  1832,  the  Hifaernia  coach,  Liver- 
pool to  Cheltenham,  left  the  former  place  at  6  A.if«,  and  arrived 
at  Cheltenham  at  six  minutes  past  five  in  the  evening,  thus  doing 
the  132  miles  in  eleven  hotnrs  six  mimttes ;  a  mile  in  five  ounutes 
two  seconds.     Captain  Malet  gives   a  cutting  from  the  ^  County 
Mercury '  (May  Sch,  1830),  from  which  it  appears  that  on  Mavday, 
the  ^eat  day  for  racmg  against  tioie,  the   Independent  XJly-ho 
traveUed  from  London  to  Birmingham,  109  miles,  in  seven  iMurs 
thirty-nine  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  four  minutes  twelve 
seconds.  That  such  times,  and  others  quite  as  fast  to  be  found  in  the 
books  on  coaching,  should  have   been   made  speaks  well  for  both 
horses  and  coachmen ;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  they  will  ever  be  equalled,  even  in  these  record-breaking  days. 
Now  that  road  coaching  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  our  four- 
in-hand  men  have  to  learn  the  art  in  the  less  exacting  school  of  quiet 
driving,  and  people  seldom  see  the  result  of  their  practice,  except  at 
the  Magazine,  Hurlingham,  Epsom,  Goodwood,  and  Ascot.    The 
Four-in-hand  and  Coaching  Clnbs  are  sometimes  supposed  to  have 
been  recently  founded  to  afford  a  raison  d^ttre  for  the  keeping  of  a 
coach-and-four,  whereas  in  truth  they  are  but  successors  to  kindred 
societies  established  when  coaching  was  at  its  zenith.     The  first  of 
these  institutions  was  the  B.D.C.,  the  Bensington,  corrupted  by 
Oxford  slang  into  Benson,  Driving  Club.     This  was  established  in 
1807,  and  was  limited  to  25  members.     The  club  met  four  times  a 
year,  twice  at  Bensington,  near  Oxford,  and  twice  at  Bedfont,  near 
Hounslow.      Among    the   more    prominent  members    were   Mr. 
Warde,  ''the  Squire  of  Squerries,"  and  the  father  of  fox-hunting; 
Sir  Henry  Peyton,  who  like  his  descendant  Sir  Thomas,  drove  grejs, 
and  who  so  fiar  contributed  to  appearances  by  introducing  the  ferrule, 
now  seen  on  all  driving  whips ;   the   Marquis   of  Worcester,  Sir 
Bellingham  Graham ;  smd  Mr.  John  Walker,  who  drove  his  own 
Bo^nor  coach.      The   members  of   the    B.C.D.   are   sometimes 
credited   with   having  founded   the    Benevolent    Whip    Club  and 
association  having  for  its  object  the  relief  of  coachmen  and  guards  in 
distress,  and  the  payment  of  iZf.  per  week  to  the  families  of  such 
as   might  be  in   prison   for  debt.      It  seems,   however,   that  the 
Benevolent  Club  was  established  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  enrolled 
according  to   Act  of  Parliament,  on   the   24th  of  the   following 
October,  bj   twelve   professionals,  and   that  the   B.D.C   gave  a 
hundred  guineas  towaids  the  funds.     That  there  was  loom  for  such 
a  society  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  fact  that  in  twenty  years  its 
disbursements  reached  the  sum  of  nearly  9,000/.     As  the  B.D^C, 
like  its  modem   brother  the  Four-in-hand   Club,  was  exclusive, 
another  chib  was  started  in  1808,  under  the  name  of  the  Four- 
H<irse  Club.     Sir  Henry  Peyton  was  a  metaber  of  tJiis  society 
abo,  and  drove  bis  greys;  Mr.  Annesley  had  four  tborougbbied 
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roans ;  while  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn,  Messrs.  Stephen  Glynn,  Warde, 
O'Convers,  Whitmore,  Villebois,  and  Pierrepoint  all  drove  bays. 
Xhis  was  also  known  as  the  Barouche  Club,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  members  drove  ^^  landau  barouches/'  and  not  coaches.  The 
Four-Horse  Club  used  to  meet  twice  a  month  in  Cavendish  Square, 
and  drive  down  to  Salt  Hill  to  dinner.  '*  Nimrod  "  in  his  account 
of  the  various  driving  clubs  makes  no  mention  of  the  Whip  Club, 
beyond  saying  that  the  name  was  often  erroneously  given  to  the 
Four-Horse  Club.  According  to  Lord  William  Lennox,  however, 
the  Whip  Club  was  a  distinct  society  in  existence  at  the  same  time 
as  the  B.D.C.  and  Four-Horse  Clubs.  Its  place  of  meeting  was 
Park  Lane,  and  its  destination  for  dinner  Harrow-on-the-HilL 
Lord  Hawke,  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  Sir  Felix  Agar,  and  the  Hon. 
Lincohi  Stanhope  were  the  shining  lights  of  this  club ;  the  two 
former  belonging  also  to  the  Four-Horse  Institution.  The  Whip 
Club  seem  to  have  been  the  most  particular  as  to  their  turn  out.  The 
vehicles  were  yellow  bodied  landaus,  with  '' dickies";  the  horses 
were  bay,  decorated  with  rosettes,  and  wore  silver-plated  harness. 
The  dress  of  the  members  was  a  drab  coat  reaching  to  the  ancles, 
with  three  tiers  of  pockets,  mother  o*pearl  buttons,  the  sixe  of  a 
€:rown  piece ;  the  waistcoat  was  blue,  with  yellow  stripes  m  inch 
vride ;  the  breeches  were  plush,  with  strings  and  rosettes  to  each 
knee  i  the  whole  of  this  diaste  costume  being  swmounted  with  a  hat 
three-and-a-half  inches  deep.  This,  it  must  be  aeknowledged,  was 
an  fiutri  dress,  and  was  accordingly  caricatured  in  ^  Hit  and  Miss,' 
ly  Charles  Mathews,  who  thereby  offended  some  of  the  noted 
<x>aching  amateurs  of  that  day.  Grimaldi,  too,  utilised  the  coaching 
costunoe  in  his  pantomime  comic  business.  A  blanket  nude  him  a 
long  coat ',  some  stolen  pbtes  formed  the  buttons ;  a  cabbage  served 
for  a  bouquet;  and  a  child's  cradle  was  made  into  a  coach  that  ran 
on  four  cheeses  for  wheels ;  four  spot  hordes  were  harnessed ;  and  in 
this  equipage  the  famous  clown  was  drawn  accross  the  stage  amid 
much  gee-upping  and  whistling.  Unlike  Mathews's  skit,  however, 
Grimaldi's  was  received  with  sbouts  of  laughter,  and  was  taken  in 
good^part  by  those  caricatured. 

These  three  dubs  appear  to  have  been  equal  to  all  require- 
ments for  some  time,  but  towards  1820  the  Four-Horse  Chib  bcoke  • 
up.  In  1822  it  was  set  on  foot  again,  the  regulation  carriage 
being  a  landaulet  without  ornaments^  painted  bcown ;  the  horses 
oiigkt  be  of  any  colour,  and  the  harness  was  brass  mounted. 
In  1838  was  established  the  Richmond  Driving  Club,  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  The  members  met  at  Chester- 
field House  and  drove  to  Richmond,  where  they  dined  at  the 
Castle.  In  mentioning  this  club  Captain  Malet  quotes  a  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  in  which  the  writer  says:  *^You 
may  not  know  that  one  member  of  the  R.  D.  C.  was  celebrated 
for  being  'dangerous,'  and  never  could  get  a  passenger.  One 
night,  after  dining  at  the  Castle,  Richmond,  a  passenger  of  another 
coach  climbed  the  box  by  mistake.    He  was  so  pleased  that  he 
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started  immediately.     The  passenger  looked  up,  and  seeing  that  it 

was  Mr.  A- who  held  the  ribbons,  never  hesitated  an  instant, 

but  jumped  straight  from  the  box  into  the  middle  of  the   road.'' 
History   repeats    itself,   as   a   very   similar  circumstance   occurred 
on  a  country  coach  started  by  a  brace  of  enthusiastic,  but  not  over 
skilful   disciples  of  the  road.     For  the  first  three  days  the  coach 
had   a  blank  way-bill,   but  on  the  fourth   a   passenger   presented 
himself  at  the  starting-point  and  took  the  box  seat.     Prior  to  the 
start  he  was  chatty  in  the  extreme ;  he  regretted  that  he  had  not 
known  of  the  new  venture  before,  and  hoped  that  he  might  have 
many  more  rides  on  it.     Like  a  wise  man,  he  refrained  from  talking 
for  the  first  mile  so  as  not  to  distract  the  caochman's  attention,  and 
what  he  saw  during  that  time  prevented  his  finding  his  tongue  after- 
wards.    The  coach  stopped  at  an  inn  six  miles  on  the  road,  and 
here  the  passenger  got  down,  thanked  the  proprietor  for  his  ride, 
and  forthwith  ordered  a  fly  to  take  him  whence  he  started,  telling 
the  driver  that  he  was  never  so  frightened  in  his  life  before  !    But  to 
return  to  driving  clubs.    The  Richmond  only  lasted  a  short  time,  and 
the  B.  D.  C.  outlived  all  the  others,  as  it  did  not  cease  to  exist  until 
about  1852.     For  about  four  years  there  was  no  driving  society,  so 
in    1856  the  present  Four-in-Hand   Club  was  started.     Of  the 
original  members  onlv  a  few  survive,  among  them  being  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort  and  Sir  W  atkin  W.  Wynn.     By  this  time  railways  had 
killed  coaching,  but  as  the  taste  for  driving  had  not  died  out,  the 
need  for  another  club  was  felt,  so  in  1870  the  Coaching  Club  was 
established,  and  at  once  attracted  so  many  members  that  twent^r- 
one  coaches  were   present  at   its   first   meet.      In  two  years  it 
numbered  eighty  members,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  over 
one  hundred  on  the  books.     In  1874  the  Road  Club  came  into 
being,  chiefly,  it  is   believed,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  and  the  Badminton  Club  was  started  by  the  late  Dr. 
Hurman,  who  generally  "had  a  wheel"  in  the  Windsor  coach. 
The  last  named  club  has  a  coach,^and  this  gives  a  member  or  two  the 
opportunity  of  showing  up  in  an  official  capacity  at  the  Magazine ; 
otherwise  the  Badminton,  like  the  Road  Club,  is  rather  a  refuge  for 
coachmen  when  not  on  the  box,  than  a  driving  club  proper. 

Nowadays,  as  coaches  and  four  are  so  comparatively  seldom  seen, 
the  meets  of  the  Four-in-Hand  and  Coaching  Clubs  in  the  Park  stre 
naturally  popular  sights,  and  never,  probably,  in  the  history  of  the 
two  clubs  has  there  been  a  greater  crowd  at  the  Magazine,  and  all 
the  approaches  thereto,  than  on  Saturday  the  17th,  and  Wednesday 
the  2 1  St  ult.  If  one  only  succeeded  in  getting  a  place  whence  any- 
thing could  be  seen,  there  was  plenty  to  repay  the  trouble  of  coming. 
Twenty-seven  coaches  drawn  up  together  is  not  an  everyday  sight, 
and  the  man  with  any  taste  for  driving,  who  could  not  find  much  to 
admire  in  every  turn-out,  must  be  indeed  a  profound  critic.  Some 
of  the  remarks  passed  on  the  horses  were  amusing  enough.  This 
team  could  never  drag  a  heavily  laden  coach  at  ten  miles  an  hour, 
their  action  would  kill  them  before  they  half  accomplished  the  job. 
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The  owner  might  very  pertinently  say  that  he  never  intended  his 
team  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  if  he  did,  then  he  would  get  some- 
thing equal  to  the  performance.  If  a  critic  had  no  better  reason  for 
objecting  to  Lord  Hothficld's,  or  Sir  Henry  Meysey  Thompson's 
blacks,  than  because  they  were  not  quite  the  kind  one  would  put  in 
a  road  coach,  then  he  might  as  well  turn  up  his  nose  at  all  fine- 
actioned  horses,  upon  the  plea  that  they  were  not  well  adapted  to 
drive  in  a  cab  for  many  long  hours  each  day.  Mr.  Colston's  browns 
were  vcrv  showy,  as  also  were  Captain  Athcrley's.  Mr.  Foster, 
Mr.  Morley,  and  Captain  Bill  never  miss  turning  out  if  they  can 
help  it,  and  Major  Jary's  mixed  team  is  always  looked  for.  Viscount 
de  Stem  and  Mr.  L.  M.  Wynne  have  only  recently  joined  the  club, 
so  this  was  their  first  appearance,  and  a  very  promising  one  it  was ', 
the  former  gentleman  drove  a  chestnut  and  three  bays,  the  latter 
four  good  looking  blacks. 

The  elder  and  more  exclusive  society  had  their  outing  on 
Wednesday  the  21st,  and  the  muster  roll  of  coaches  came  to 
twenty-one.  Every  one  was  glad  to  see  Lord  Macclesfield,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  led  the  procession. 
Count  Munster  and  General  Owen  Williams  were  the  only  twa 
members  who  drove  chestnut  teams,  a  colour  that  seems  to  be 
going  out  of  fashion.  Blacks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  growing  in 
&vour,  as  out  of  the  twenty-one  teams  seven  were  either  black 
or  very  nearly  so.  Mr.  Oswald,  whose  roans  used  to  be  so  much 
admired,  seems  to  have  got  rid  of  them,  and  is  [z  convert  to  the 
funereal  colour;  so  is  Lord  Aveland,  who  drove  blacks  for  the 
first  time.  Lord  Shrewsbury  once  more  appeared  upon  the  scene 
driving  Lord  and  Lad v  Gobang,  Lady  Sykes,  and  Wheel  of  Fortune, 
the  four  show  horses  ne  bought  last  year  of  John  Robinson  of  Hull. 
As  these  quadrupeds  have  taken  prizes  over  and  over  again,  they 
may  be  pronounced  successful  in  the  ring ;  as  coach  horses  they 
are  out  of  place.  Two  of  them  were  driven  in  nets,  and  all  four 
wanted  something  to  make  them  work  together.  Last  year  his 
lordship  only  got  about  four  hundred  yards  in  the  procession,  but  on 
the  2 1st  he  did  better,  and  drove  as  far  as  the  barracks,  where  he 
fell  out.  Everybody  appeared  to  think  the  opening  meet  of  the 
Four-in-Hand  a  success  ;  even  the  policemen  did.  "  There's  more 
than  half  of  'em  lords,''  said  one.  ^'  Never  saw  such  a  collection 
before;  there  ain't  more  than  two  or  three  commoners  here" 
(this  before  all  the  members  had  arrived),  said  another.  This  rather 
reminded  one  of  the  reporter  who  headed  the  occurrence  of  a  fatal 
railway  accident,  *^  Terrible  death  of  three  peers  and  a  person." 
The  taste  for  four-in-hand  driving  has  reached  America.  A  few 
years  ago  an  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Tifiany,  drove  one  of  the 
summer  coaches,  and  proved  himself  by  no  means  a  bad  hand  with 
the  ribbons  ;  while  still  more  recently,  the  pleasure  of  being  driven 
"  like  a  gentleman  "  prompted  Mr.  Carnegie  to  uke  a  tour  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  with  a  coach-and-four. 

New   York  also  has  its   Coaching  Club,  and  in    1878  there 
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were  twenty-one  members.  It  was  founded  in  1875,  we  learn 
from  'Lippmcott's  Magazine/  and  at  its  first  meet,  in  1876, 
there  were  six  coaches  out  Of  the  drags  in  existence  in  1878, 
nine  were  built  by  English  firms,  two  by  Parisian  ones,  and  the 
rest  by  New  York  builders.  Recently  several  American  coaches 
have  been  exported  to  California,  where,  according  to  the  author 
of  ^  The  Two  Americas/  the  most  scientific  driving  is  to  be  seen. 
Neither  the  buyers  nor  builders  of  coaches  are  yet  agreed  as 
to  the  most  convenient  slope  of  seat  and  footboard*  Both, 
perhaps,  have  more  to  do  with  the  buyer  than  with  the  biulder, 
and  a  good  many  of  the  former  prefer  seats  so  high,  and  with 
such  a  slope,  that  they  stand  rather  than  sit.  Quite  apart  finom 
such  a  position  being  ungraceful,  it  is  at  the  same  time  dan- 
gerous, as  a  coachman  is  liable  to  be  thrown  oflF  the  box  in  the 
event  of  his  coach  touching  another  vehicle,  or  gate-post,  or  going 
over  anything  in  the  road.  Some  builders  make  the  Ibotboards 
flatter  dian  others,  and  a  flat  footboard  no  doubt  conduces  to  the 
wish  for  a  sloping  seat.  A  short  time  back  there  was  a  coach 
standine  in  the  front  of  Messrs.  Kesterton's  shop  in  Long  Acre, 
the  footixKirdof  which  appeared  to  be  just  right.  It  was  not  slopiog 
enough  to  cramp  the  ankle  joints,  but,  at  the  same  time  it  was 
sufficiently  so  to  give  the  coachman  a  firm  foothold  when  sitting  on 
a  not  too  high  seat  Coaches  weigh  about  18  cwt ;  if  made  lighter, 
strength  has  to  be  sacrificed,  as  in  the  case  of  a  li^t  saddle.  The 
coach  that  runs  (or  did  a  few  years  back)  between  ^ude  and  Hols- 
worthy,  in  Cornwall,  was  originally  built  for  Mr«  Wyadham,  who 
drove  it  from  Cromer.  It  is  a  particularly  large  vehicle,  and  weighs 
nearly  30  cwt.,  but  it  does  some  very  rough  work.  The  best 
firms  now  charse  3CX)  guineas  for  a  coach,  this  sum  including  such 
appliances  for  luxunr  as  wine-bins  and  ice-wells ;  but  cunningly 
devised  tables  and  otner  fittings  often  add  another  50/.  to  the  cost. 

Now  everybody  who  ventures  to  drive  a  fbur-in-hand  in  the  Park 
must  naturally  know  something  about  driving,  and,  that  being  the 
case,  people  who  don't  drive  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  many  ways  of  doing  the  same  thing.  For  example,  when  the 
leaders'  reins  require  shortening,  how  is  the  operation  to  be  accom- 
plished ?  Some  of  the  coachmen,  in  both  dubs,  took  the  leading 
reins  out  of  the  left  hand  with  the  right,  pulled  them  back  as  far  as 
they  thought-  proper,  and  then  replaced  them  in  the  left  hand. 
Others  shortened  them  from  behind  the  left  hand.  Some  coachmen 
say  that  to  adopt  the  latter  plan  is  the  sure  sign  of  a  mufF;  others 
say.  Why  go  through  several  rootbns  when  the  desired  end  can  be 
attained  by  one  simple  one  i  Which  is  right  i  Where,  again,  » 
the  proper  place  for  the  coachman's  feet  ?  One  or  two  had  them 
underneath  them,  with  the  heels  off  the  ground ;  some  had  their 
heels  close  to  the  edee  of  the  footboard,  so  that  their  toes  projected 
some  way  over.  Nor  was  there,  apparently,  any  consensus  of 
opinion  as  to  where  the  hands  ought  to  be.  Here  and  there  a 
coachman  held  them  so  high  as  to  saain  the  arms  a  good  deal^  one 
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would  think,  while  'm  some  instances  the  left  hand  was  allowed  to 
<lrop  as  low  as  ic  could  ;  which  of  these  is  according  to  Cocker  i 
Nowada7S  we  don't  drive  horses  that  require  whippuig,  and  this 
perhaps  may  account  for  the  &ct  that  the  whip  was  very  often  a 
great  nuisance  to  some  of  the  coachmen.  Sometimes  it  was  held 
dose  down  to  the  cap ;  sometimes  a  foot  above  the  thumb  ferrule. 
Lord  Shrewsbury's  wUp  was  quite  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  hanng 
a  twisted  leather  handle ;  whilst  Count  Miinster's  was  of  a  more 
gorgeous  kind,  and,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  had  no  leather  handle  at 
ally  and  no  thumb  fermle.  In  the  old  days,  the  use  of  the  whip  was 
a  very  important  part  of  driving,  and  did  pretty  well  as  much  to 
enhance  the  reputation  for  coachmanship  as  anything.  To  be  abie 
to  ''  get  the  last  ounce  "  out  of  a  horse  was  no  slight  recommenda- 
tion on  some  roads,  and  to  a  coachman  named  Richardson,  ^o 
used  to  drive  the  Worthug  Sovereign,  belonged  the  honour  of  being 
reckoned  the  hardest  hitter  of  a  near  leader  in  England.  Wh«i 
whips  were  really  for  use,  and  not  only  for  ornament,  they  were 
looked  on  much  as  Mr.  Bonnycastle  or  Mr.  Squeers  might  have  re- 
garded their  fiivourite  instruments  of  flagellation ;  and  Captain  Malet 
tells  us  that  when  coaches  were  only  indifferently  horsed  it  was 
common  to  see  a  dozen  whipcord  points  hanging  to  the  coachman's 
buttonhole,  all  of  which  would  probably  be  used  up  in  the  course  of 
the  day's  work.  Thank  goodness  such  things  are  no  longer  seen, 
though  the  price  paid  for  the  improved  state  of  a£Eairs  is  a  dtnrinution 
of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  wliip.  If  the  embryo  coachman  desires  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  art  of  hitting  his  leaders  he  cannot  do  better 
than  go  to  Devonshire  this  summer,  and  obtain  permission  to  drive 
some  of  the  teams  still  at  work.  There  he  will  get  plenty  of  practice, 
as  long  stages  are  the  rule,  and  rest  horses  rare;  the  old  allowance 
of  a  horse  per  mile  not  being  observed  in  the  West. 

There  is,  probably,  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  assertion  so 
often  made  by  laudatores  temporis  acti  that  men  are  not  now 
the  same  scientific  coachmen  that  they  used  to  be.  To  begin 
with,  the  number  of  persons  who  ever  take  hold  of  four  horses 
is  less  than  was  formerly  the  case ;  arid  those  who  have  teams  of 
their  own  do  not  get  over  much  practice ;  for,  as  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Maxse  said,  ''  W  hat  with  hunting  all  the  winter  and  yachting 
in  the  summer,  I  have  not  much  time  for  driving."  On  the 
other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  amateur  coachman 
of  to-Kiay  has  to  exhibit  his  skill — or  the  want  of  it — under 
circumstances  widely  different  ftom  those  of  fifty  years  ago.  In 
coaching  times,  pace  had  to  be  kept  up,  and  to  do  this  without 
unduly  taxing  any  one  horse  of  the  four  it  was  of  paramount  neces- 
sity for  the  coachman  to  know  how  to  put  a  team  together.  A 
coupling  rein,  a  hole  or  two  too  long  or  too  short,  or  injudicious 
poling  up  made  all  the  diflference  over  eight  or  ten  miles  of  ground 
at  best  pace.  In  fact  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  draught  was 
more  important  than  it  is  now ;  at  least  it  was  of  more  practical 
importance.    Then,  too,  when  the  team  were  properly-  put  together 
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the  coachman  had  more  often  to  use  his  skill  in  keeping  the  lazier 
horses  up  to  their  work,  than  in  restraining  impetuous  ones,  Now*^ 
adays  it  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  couplings,  &c.  should  be  accu- 
rately adjusted,  but  the  ill  effects  of  unequal  work  are  not  so  apparent 
with  four  horses  drawing  a  light  coach  at  a  slow  pace  during  a  two 
hours'  airing  as  they  were  at  the  latter  end  of  a  fast  stage  with 
three  tons  behind  the  horses.  Moreover,  it  is  easier  to  drive  fast 
than  slow;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  bulk  of  four-in- 
hand  driving  takes  place  in  the  streets  of  London  or  the  equally- 
crowded  parks,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  modern  coachman  must 
possess  no  little  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  reins,  before  he  can 
make  a  satisfactory  appearance  in  town.  When  the  coaches  start 
from  the  Magazine,  some  critics  take  exception  to  the  style  of 
driving ;  but  every  old  coachman  knows  that  even  the  best- broken 
teams  will  not  always  settle  down  and  draw  equally  at  first.  When 
the  round  of  the  Park  has  been  made  there  is  a  manifest  improve- 
ment, and  if  the  censors  could  station  themselves  three  or  four  miles 
further  down  the  road,  it  is  possible  that  things  would  be  better  still. 
In  short,  while  acknowledging  the  skill  of  the  old  race  of  coachmen, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether,  if  the]  average  amateur  of  sixty  years 
ago  could  be  placed  on  a  coaching-club  coach  behind  four  high- 
couraged  horses  somewhat  above  themselves,  he  would  make  a  much 
better  show  at  a  Park  Meet  than  many  of  the  men  whose  perform- 
ances were  so  attentively  watched  last  month. 


DANIEL  DARNALL'S  DIFFICULTIES. 

By  J.  P.  Wheeldon. 

It  is  the  middle  of  shv,  sweet  April,  the  poet's  month,  if  you  please ; 
and  a  time  when  one  looks  forward  to  living  amidst  the  pleasures  of 
a  soft,  balmy  atmosphere,  where  birds  make  the  groves  joyous  with 
sweet  melodies,  and  trees  are  budding  forth  the  first  evidence  of  the 
lusty,  jolly  summer.  It  will  come  presently,  trooping  merrily  along 
on  the  track  of  time,  with  legions  of  nymphs  bearing  exquisitely 
beautiful  floral  tributes  ;  reapers  with  their  sheaves  of  corn,  sickles 
bound  with  scarlet  poppies  and  blue  cornflowers^  and  in  the  rear  swart 
bacchanals,  jolly,  uproarious,  and  noisy,  flourishing  aloft  vine  branches 
bending  with  a  load  of  purple  fruit.  Yet  dearly  as  I  love  the  sunny 
months  later  on,  the  breath  of  early  spring  always  and  invariably 
brings,  I  think,  the  truest  and  most  lasting  pleasures  of  the  year. 
With  the  uncurling  of  tiny  leaves,  shy  nestling  amidst  gummy  and 
curiously  fashioned  cradles,  where  they  have  swung  safely  through 
all  the  rigours  of  winter,  hope,  sweet  refreshing  hope,  despite  sundry 
storm-tossings,  and  oft-recurring  bufFetings  dealt  unsparingly  by  the  too 
often  sadly  partial  hand  of  that  rascally  old  beldame,  Dame  Fortune, 
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springs  aeain  green  and  fresh  as  the  memory  of  one's  first  great 
passion.  I  go  simply  crazy  with  hope,  year  after  year,  until  my 
anxious  solicitude  for  success  very  nearly  approaches  the  verge  of 
mania,  and  makes  me  an  infernal  nuisance  to  myself  and  everybody 
else  into  the  bargain.  Is  it  hope,  say  you,  reader,  of  ^^  finding  "  the 
Derby  winner — hope  of  a  legacy,  made  more  likely  of  reversion  by 
those  nipping  chills  of  early  spring — hope  of  preferment — hope  of 
finding  an  honest  and  sympathetic  publisher  of  laboriously  compiled 
""  copy,"  of  tripping  up  against  the  living  prototype  of  the  Cheeryble 
brothers,  or,  last  resource  of  all,  hope  of  marrying  a  wealthy  widow, 
and  straightwav  wishing  oneself  dead  and  buried  eight-and-forty 
hours  afterwaras  ?  Nay,  not  one  of  them.  There  are  some  few  of 
these  possibly  desirable  consummations,  which  I  fancy  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  attain  in  this  world,  and  the  others  I  don't  care  two 
pence  about.  My  hope  lies,  my  whole  aim  and  ambition  is  centered 
in,  the  one  great  epoch  of  a  sportsman's  life,  and  killing  a  banging 
great  trout  to  wit.  Just  now,  I  tell  myself,  there  is  about  as  much 
chance  of  such  a  splendid  bit  of  good  fortune  accruing,  as  there  is  of 
iinding,  say,  the  Koh-i-noor,  mysteriously  smuggled  under  one's  pillow, 
together  with  a  polite  note  from  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to 
the  effect  that,  for  certain  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  the  worthy 
officials  aforesaid  desire  that  the  insignificant  value  of  the  jewel 
should  be  realized,  while  the  happy  possessor  has  full  and  free 
liberty  to  live  happy  ever  afterwards.  Why  even  now  have  I  just 
returned  from  a  trouting  voyage,  prosecuted  amidst  some  of  the 
most  out-of-the-way  districts  of  dear  old  Father  Thames ;  places, 
oh,  rapture  !  where  one  gets  clear  away  from  ** ' Arry "  and  his 
chastely  charming  female  vassals  and  devotees,  and  yet  divvle  of  a 
trout  have  I  to  m^e  merry  over,  at  all  at  all.  Stop  I  no  bangers  at  any 
rate.  A  slip  of  a  trout  fell  here  and  there,  and  one  was  quite  a  little 
colleen  of  a  trout,  shy  and  tender,  a  trout  it  went  to  my  heart  to 
kill,  a  sad  measure  made  necessary  by  reason  of  the  sharp,  stinging 
triangles  having  torn  its  soft  jaws  and  raked  its  little  toothless  mouth, 
but  ^lat  was  alL  No  ^^  thunderin'  great  gossoon  "  of  a  fish,  coming 
at  me  with  the  rush  of  a  whisky-mad  Irishman  at  a  fair,  and 
tearing  away  with  yard  after  yard  of  line  off  the  winch,  beating 
the  soft,  dimpling  fiure  of  the  river  into  a  fretting  foam  as  he  flashes 
through  the  jimpid  flood  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow,  or  flings 
himself  clear  of  the  steel-grey  water.  Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  ? 
Faith  and  I  trow  not.  With  a  horrible  east  wind  blowing,  keen  and 
sharp  enough  to  shave  one,  day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  trout  would  feed,  and  so  here  I 
am  home  again.  What  the  deuce  could  Charles  Kingsley  have 
«een  in  an  east  wind,  I  wonder  ?  Ugh !  but  it  is  a  bitter  one,  so 
Mary,  my  dear,  for  gracious  sake,  pile  a  few  more  nubbly  bits  on  the 
grate,  for  it  is  as  cold  as  a  questionable  friend's  good  charity.  Nay, 
hot  water,  lassie,  a  night  like  this;  and  now,  as  the  steam  from 
the  Kinahan,  fragrant  and  soft  as  odours  from  Araby  the  blest, 
mingled  with  lemon  and  sugar,  begins    to  percolate   round   the 
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room,  my  iKNtrQs  arc  Med  with  tho  subtle  aaotfMi  of  good  :bi»wQ 
Virginia,  Tiriiile  I  knoir  I  can  put  my  sUppemd.feet  on  the  mudA- 
piece,  if  I  lite*  Upon  my  honour,  I  am  eiqojrmg  thr.fifst  pkaiaat 
moments  passed  upon  this  hhisterous  cold,  brcHichkia  beeedan|  Aftril 
day.  NoW)  then,  to  the  winds  with  u^y  recollections  of  fniidess  ill- 
spent  tone.  Ah,  that  was  the  wind  ntttling  the  shnibs  agsimt  the 
wmdow-panes.  Yes,  I  suppose  it  was,  and  so,  piifi^  puff— and  so  I 
dream  on  until  I  get  sleepy. 

Methinks  it  is  very  pleasant  sometimes  to  keep  blind  man's 
holiday,  as  they  say  in  the  far^^ff  west^  with  one  companion  only, 
ami  that,  one's  own  thoughts.  OU  memories  cooie  surging,  through 
one's  brain,  and  hal^forgotten  faces  light  up  and  glowagfua  with 
warm,  fanciful  life,  starting  up  from  shadowy  corners,  unseen  to  aay 
eyes  but  one's  own,  voicel^s  toother  ears,  as  the  grey  eerie  gloamiog 
settles  downy  and  the  first  stars  twinkle  in  a  doudy  n^t  skjr. 
'^  Oh;  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand^  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is 
still."  One  only  fieels  ever  again  the  clisp  of  a  once  loved,  and 
unhappily  vanished  hand,  or,  mayhap,  hears  the  sound  of  a  voice  that 
is  for  ever  still,  when  one  is  alone,  and  the  only  noise  heasd  is  the 
soft  fall  of  feathery  grey  aah,  or-— sharper  cliidc  of  dropping  cinders. 
Then  one  rouses  from  a  fiinciful  revn-ie,  or  that  sad  and  solitary 
amusement  which  poor  lonely  Liszie  Hexam  was  so  food  of  adopt- 
ing, that  of  tracing  faces  from  out  the  glowing  embers.  Jnst  so 
I,  when  with  a  pipe  and  my  ainsel'  as  welcome  guests,  I  sat  hospi- 
tably entertaining  them  round  a  handful  of  bright  fire.  One  moment 
my  thoughts  drifred  away,  dwelling  on  past  and  pleasant  .seenes,  and 
the  next  I  was  listening  to  the  roaring  nor'-easter  coming  straight 
across  Channel,  and  which  for  days  had  been  battering  the  chimney- 
pots, and  upsetting  the  poor  half-^withered  shrubs  in  my  sUp  of  a 
garden.  At  last,  worn  out  with  a  hasd  day's  work,  I  fairly  dropped 
into  a  half-^wakmg  dream,  from  which,  at  one  moment,  I  was  aroused 
by  a  fresh  burst  and  clatter  of  the  blusterous  wind,  making  that  old 
nautical  ballad,  where  hardy,  tough  sailor  Jack  pities  all  them  folks 
on  shore  now,  hum  through  my  drowsy  head,  and  in  the  next  1 
thought  I  heard  a  cracked,  wheezy  voice,  saying — 

**  Is  that  you,  bor  ?" 

In  an  instant  I  was  back  again  in  the  sweet,  cleanly  old  cathe- 
dral town,  where,  in  years  past  and  gone,  the  end  of  lon^  drovirsy 
summer  days  were  eagerly  anticipated,  so  that  I,  sitting  in  the  house 
of  bondage,  reading  legends  of  the  laws  of  England,  which  I  hated 
from  my  very  soul,  might  be  off  to  the  rivei^side,  or  happily 
chatting  with  my  special  chum  and  chief  piscatorial  henchman, 
old  Dan  Darnall,  the  saddler.  Just  at  the  time  my  thoughts  were 
dwelling  upon  the  evening-4ide  of  the  past,  and  while  I  stood  watch- 
ing white-robed  choristers,  who  were  gathering  round  the  old  ivy- 
mantled,  grey  porch  of  the  cathedral  for  some  special  evening  service, 
the  jackdaws  were  flying  screaming  round  the  venerable  tower,  their 
slow,  lazy  flight  in  wonderful  contrast  to  the  arrowy  dash  of  strong- 
winged,  dusky*hued  swifts  high-Jiawking  for  their  last  meal  in  ^ 
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Ay  goM«n  as  one  of  the  ifnmortal  Claude's  own  glowing  siiimto. 
So  old  Dan,  with  his  leathern  apron  girded  rofrnd  his  strong  -sinewy 
loins,  and  his  hce  literally  aflame  with  excitement,  came  hobbling 
along  the  little  narrow  sidewalk,  and  seeing  rae,  pvt  the  qoestton 
which  in variaUy  formed  the  prelude  to  conversation,  or  to  disclo- 
sures of  any  kind  which  it  might  pleslse  the  old  fellow  to  maioe: 

^  That  you,  bor  ?  Aye  I  thowt  so,  zimmed  if  un  didn't.  Neow 
you  ffiun  coom  sdongo'  me,  bor,  for  a'rvea  pracious  saighto'  news  for 
un.  Nay,  ar  wunnat  tell  un  owt  about  it  ins  street,  so  coom  round 
at  once'r,  afore  that  theer  vulish  'owd  ozebird,  Barton  Prattle, 
comes  round,  as  can  talk  abeout  nout  but  racehorses  and  like  o* 
thiccy  wi'  William.  I's  warn  but  I'll  mak  thy  hair  stan'  oop  on's 
top  o'  thy  skull.  Ah,  I  will  bor,  so  neow  is  ta  cooming  I  Say  yes 
or  no,  for  I  moent  stan'  out  here  and  nobody  to  mind  the  shop* 
Wull,  he's  gone  to  Podlington,  about  them  theer  new  collars  and 
hames  for  th'  Squire,  and  arm  all  aloan,  and  iitoorooraily  bustin  with 
news.  Arm  that  thrusty  too,  as  ar  could  drink  a  point  o'  moild  aak^ 
ztmmed  if  ar  cuddn't." 

^  Away  you  go  then,  Dan.  I'll  come  with  you  at  once,  and  little 
Nanny  will  fetch  us  the  ale.  Now  then "  I  cried,  diving  down  a 
couple  of  wide  flagged  steps,  which  led  from  the  narrow  street  into 
Dan's  little  dark  and  gloomy  shop,  lit  up  solely  by  a  couple  of  tallow 
candks  stuck  in  rusty  tin  holders,  upon  the  bench  at  which  he 
worked,  ^  Now  then,  I>2m,  what  about  this  wonderful  news  ?  " 

*^  Ah,  what  about  it,"  he  answered,  pushing  his  spectacles  high  up 
on  his  seamy  forehead,  and  locdcing  at  me  with  little  deep-set,  hazel 
eyes,  that  glistened  under  bushy  brows  like  those  of  a  ferret  through 
the  grass  fringing  the  mouth  of  a  rabbit  bury.  *^  What  about  it 
indeed,  and  not  a  mortial  drain  o'  owt  has  passed  my  lips  sin'  tea 
time,  and  my  throat  feeling  as  though  it  had  been  rasped  wi'  big 
leather  file  yanner,  and  every  moment  was  my  last,  along  o'  sudden 
chokation." 

"  Where's  Nanny,  then  ?  We'll  soon  put  an  end  to  the  chokation 
symptoms  at  any  rate,  Dan, "  I  answered,  extracting  a  shilling  from 
my  pocket. 

**  Ah,  wheer's  Nanny,  indeed  ?  Wheer  should  un  be,  while  her 
poor  owd  uncle's  a  parashin  wi'  thrus^  but  oppin  about  like  a  young 
sparrer  wi'  no  head  on,  a  baddle  doorin  and  shuddle  cockin  wi'  arf 
the  young  runtipolcs  in's  parish.  Prut  prut,  man's  life  is  nowt  but 
one  long  strivin'  and  a  strainin'  arter  peace  and  comfort  which  he 
niver  gets,  and  while  the  rich  man  can  do  owt  as  he  likes,  the  poor 
uns  gets  tooked  up  by  the  seats  o'  theer  breeches  like  dogs,  or  that 
like  thiccy,  and  chucks  un  into  kamers,  they  does.  Here  give  me 
the  shillin,  ar'll  run  quickern  than  that  theer  young  baddle  doorin 
ozcbird  o*  myne,  and  us'U  ave  a  quart  o*  Mrs.  Johnson's  best  moild, 
or  make  it  two  while  we're  about  it,  and  then  us'll  'ave  summut  to 
go  on  with,  like  o'  that  thiccy,  while  us  talks  un  over,  eh  ?  " 

I  nodded,  and  old  Dan,  wrapping  his  apron  round  him,  straightway 
scuttled  away,  while  I,  after  lighting  my  pipe  at  one  of  the  tallo>v 
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candles,  once  more  went  over  all  the  well  remembered  features  of 
the   little  dark  mysterious-looking  room.      Dan  was  not  only  a 
famous  fisherman,  but  I  am  sadly  afraid  a  bit  of  a  poacher  as  well. 
Nothing  could  keep  him  away   from  the  side   of   the   splendidly 
stocked  trout  stream,  where,  if  he  could  only  stand  unmolested  by 
the  keepers,  upon  the  little  rustic  bridge,  or  within  cover  of  some  of 
the  great  pollard  oaks  and  willows  shading  its  margin,  he  was  happy 
as  a  king,  simply  watching  the  big  fish  sailing  out  from  under  the 
deeps  to  feed  over  the  gravelly  shallows  by  the  side.     Not  that  I 
believe  he  would  have  tickled  or  speared  one  of  the  big  trout,  as  half 
a  score  of  others  in  the  town  would,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  for 
any  reasonable  amount  of  money  that  might  have  been  offered  him. 
He  was  too  fond  of  them  for  one  reason,  and  far  too  good  a  fisher- 
man for  another.     For  all  that,  I  have  a  fancy  that  old  Dan  knew 
the  exact  height  at  which  to  set  a  bit  of  copper  wire  in  the  hares 
run  from  the  plantation  to  the  grass  meadows,   and  could  make 
skilful  allowance  for  the  diminished  size  of  ^^  a  cony,"  as  he  always 
called  a  rabbit,  on  fixing  a  similar  engine  at  the  mouth  of  a  bury. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  had  an  unaccountable  knack  of  ^^  finding "  a 
pheasant  at  odd  times,  which  he  declared  had  been  shot  and  fdlen 
wounded  a  long  way  from  the  covers,  but  which  by  no  possibility 
was   ever   known   to   bear   a  shot   mark.     To   my   thinking  the 
possession  thereof  might  possibly  have  been  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  old  Dan  was  wont  to  carry  a  formidable  catapult  in  his  big 
side-pocket,  together  with  a  supply  of  large  marbles,  ostensibly  for 
the  special  advantage  of  crows  and  jays,  ^'  and  the  like  o'  thiccy/'  as  he 
put  it,  yet  with  which  I  have  seen  him  over  and  over  again  kill 
sparrows  on  the  strawstacks,  and  once,  stone  dead,  a  wild  duck 
feeding  on  a  reedy  shallow  of  the  river.     I  doubt  me  if  he  saw  a 
pheasant  feeding  he  would  have  had  a  crack  at  him,  and  if  he  hit 
him  would  say  that  he  could  not  help  it.     He  was  a  born  hunter 
and  sportsman,  simple  and  guileless  as  a  baby  in  worldly  matters, 
and  although  pretending  every  now  and  then  to  be  cranky,  sour 
tempered  and  snarling  in  his   views   regarding  humanity  at  large, 
was  really  as  kindly  disposed  at  heart  as  a  kindly  woman.   Wonder- 
fully clever  at  skinning  and  stuffing  specimens  of  natural  historyy 
old  Dan  got  plenty  of  employment  of  this  kind  from  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  and  while  his  brother  William's  time  was  entirely 
taken  up  by  the  saddlery  business,  old  Dan  was  more  frequently 
occupied  in  setting  up  a  rare  bird  or  an  extra  big  fox  killed  by  the 
bitch   pack  at  Deepdene.      His  little  shop  was  hung  round  with 
specimens  of  his  skill  as  a  taxidermist.     Here  there  was  a  trout,  and 
— unlike  the  hideous  wooden-looking  specimens  generally  sent  forth 
into  the  world — depicted  as  rising  naturally  to  a  may-fly,  while  the 
next  case  probably  was  a  robin  s  nest,  seen  with  its  callow  brood 
in  the  hole  of  an  ivy-fringed  tree  stump,  while  the  father  of  the 
family  was  temptingly  displaying  a  fat  green  caterpillar,  held  with 
the  air  of  a  connoisseur  in  his  varnished  beak.     So  much  for  old 
Dan's  handicraft.      I  have  said  enough  about  him,  save   that  i^ 
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reality  he  was  not  old.  But  in  the  heyday  of  his  youth,  I  think,  he 
had  had  one  sad  and  sore  trouble.  It  was  about  a  woman  of  course, 
but  I  could  never  get  him  to  tell  me  what  it  was,  and  so  sore- 
memories  and  criss-crass  ranklings  had  warped  his  kindly  shrewd  face 
and  seared  it  into  wrinkles,  until  he  looked  old.  Only  his  heart  and 
mind  was  young,  fresh  and  green,  and,  as  I  have  said,  he  was 
guileless  as  a  little  child. 

**Now  that,"  cried  he  triumphantly,  entering  the  little  shop 
again  with  a  brown  earthenware  jug  in  his  hand,  *'is  what  ar 
call  a  fuzzin  good  head  to  a  jug  o'  good  aale.  Put  your  lips  to 
it,  bor.  Nay,  not  just  yet ;  ar  had  a  drop  o*  overweight,  as  you 
mun  say.  Now  then,  hush!  For  the  Lord's  sake  dunnat  let 
anyboddy  hear  o*t.  Mester  Everard  wos  uvver  here  teu  day — ^young 
Mester  Everard  from  up  to  the  Hall  yanner — and  he  druv  uvver, 
a  did,  to  ux  me  to  set  him  up  a  hen  harrier  as  he'd  shot  ins  woods, 
more  shame  on  im  tew;  an'  his  sister  were  with  him  ins  bargain, 
Lady  Ganderleen,  as  they  ca's  her." 

"  Lady  Gwendoline,  you  mean,  Dan,"  I  suggested,  interrupting 
liim  in  his  story. 

** Aye,  yew  mun  call  it  so  if  yew  like,"  he  said  testily;  "it's  all 
one  to  mey.  Howsomever,  nothin'  wud  do,  but  she  must  come 
into  shop  to  see  my  burds,  and  like  o'  thiccy,  and  the  minnit  she 
seen  the  case  o'  young  robins  she  claps  her  little  yaller  glooved 
hands  together,  and  wi'  her  prutty  blue  eyes  a  sparklin'  like  dimints, 
she  ses,  ses  she,  *  Oh  Everard,  darlin',  *ow  luvverly  !  Do  look  at 
them  dear  little  robins  a  openin'  ther  beakses  to  be  fed.'  So  I  ups 
owdashus,  and  ses  I,  ^  My  ladyship,  if  yew'll  kindly  accept  them 
same  burds  from  me,  I'll  tak  it  as  a  great  favor,'  and  ha  corse, 
accordin'  to  her,  she  cuddent,  her  brother  must  pay  for  them,  belike, 
and  so  on.  Then  I  ses,  *  I  won't  sell  them  for  their  weight  o' 
Bragillian  pearls  and  rubies,  my  lady;  but  if  yew'll  take  them, 
youTe  heartily  welcome.'  Yew  see,  bor,  her  eyes  made  me  think  on 
her  as  is  lying  yonder,"  and  he  pointed  with  a  trembling  hand  to  the 
churchyard.  "They  were  just  the  same  colour,  bor;  and  so — and 
so — presently  she  ses,  *  Well,  Mester  Darnall,  I  will  accept  your 
pretty  gift  on  one  condition  only,  and  that  is,  that  you  accept  some^ 
thing  from  me  in  return.*  *  Wi'  arl  the  pleasure  i*  loife,'  ses  I,  pat  as 
pattipans.  '  Ar'U  ax  ye'rc  leddyship  for  a  day's  vishin'  in  the  trout 
stream.'  *A  day's  nshing!'  cries  she.  *  Ob,  Everard,  you'll  give 
me  permission  to  ask  Mr.  Darnall  ?  "  *  Very  willingly,'  he  answers 
back  to  her.  ^  But,  Mr.  Darnall,  you  know,'  ses  he,  aturning  to 
me,  *  we  allow  nothing  but  fly,  you  must  recollect,  and  you  must 
not  kill  more  than  three  brace.'  ^  I  ask  nothin'  better,  sur,'  ses  I, 
^  and  only  beg  of  you  that  I  may  bring  a  friend  with  me,'  thinkin' 
o'  you,  bor,  thinkin'  o'  you,"  he  continued,  giving  me  a  nudge  with 
his  elbows.  ^^^  Who's  your  friend,'  ses  Mester  Everard,  a-looking 
at  me  sharp  out  o'  them  great  black  eyes  o'  his'n.  ^  A  genelman 
what's  in  the  law  at  present,  but  I  think  he'd  rayther  be  a  game- 
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keeper/  ses  I  to  him.     '  He's  a-reading,  or  what  not,  with  Mester 
Gunner,'  ses  I,  ^  yanner  oop  i'  the  bathedral  close,  and  he's  a  very 
&irish  hand,  sur,  with  a  trout-rod  into  bargain/     *  Venr  well,'  ses 
he,  taking  his  pencil  and  pocket-book  out,  and  a-scribblin  directions 
or  what  not  on  a  leaf  on  it ;  '  you'll  give  this  to  Hawkins,  the  head 
keeper,  you  know^  and  you  may  go  when  you  like.'    But  here, 
bor's,  the  difficulty"  and  he  dropped  his  voice  and  laid  his  hand 
on  my  arm  ;  '*  I  aint  got  neer  a  vly  as  is  fit  to  put  afore  them  theer 
trout,  nor  yet  a  line  as  'ud  hold  'em.     I  know/'  he  continued, 
sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  '^  a  bit  o'  the  watter  as  is  full  0'  big 
uns — %ve  and  six-pounders,  aye,  and  more'n  that,"  with  his  eyes 
nearly  starting  out  of  his  head,  ^*  more'n  that ;  and  oh,  bor,  you'll 
go,  wunnat  ye  ?  and  you'll  lend  me  a  line  and  mebbe  a  vly  or  two's 
as  ar  fancy  ? " 

"  Will  I  ?  To  be  sure  I  will,  Dan.  And  now  when  do  you 
think  of  gouig  ?" 

**  To-morrow  momin',  sure  as  death.  It's  a  south  wind,  and  a 
nice  ripply  un  tew,  with  a  dark  sky,  and  'they'll  dash  at  some  0' 
they  big  aiders  or  coachmins  o'  yourn  lilce  flies  into  treacle  bar'U." 

**  That's  settled  then,  and  you'll  start  ?  " 

**  At  daybreak,  bor,  and  hev  a  long  day  at  um,"  he  whispered, 
shading  his  mouth  mysteriously  with  his  hand.  ''  Us  may  kill  three 
brace  apiece,  and  we'll  put  back  ar'U  the  little  uns  and  kip  six  brace 
as'U  be  a  credit  to  us,  on't  us  ? " 

JJ^"  That  we  will.     And  now  good-night.     I  must  go  and  make 
peace  with  the  powers  that  be." 

At  grey  of  early  dawn  I  crept  quietly  down  the  Cathedral  close, 
still  and  quiet  as  the  graveyard  lying  handily,  for  such  as  were 
unfortunately  forced  to  accept  its  lengthened  term  of  hospitality. 
Dan  was  already  waiting  at  his  shop  door,  with  a  big  stone  bottle 
of  beer,  and  his  dinner  for  the  day  tied  up  in  a  clean  blue-and-white 
checked  cotton  handkerchief.  Clear  of  the  little  town,  our  way  lay 
across  the  common,  the  nursery  of  more  than  one  famous  batsman 
and  bowler,  and  which  now  lay  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  white  oust, 
which  gave  weird  shapes  to  the  hawthorn  bushes  and  hid  all  but  the 
nearer  festoons  of  dew-laden  cobwebs  stretched  fxom  branch  to 
branch  of  stunted  gorse  bushes,  ablaze  with  clusters  of  golden 
blossom.  Already  strings  of  grey  geese  were  slowly  wending 
their  way  with  loud,  harsh  cries,  to  the  clear  open  spaces  beyond 
the  roadway,  where  sweet,  fresh,  crisp  herbage  grew,  and  where  iB 
the  autumn  pink-gilled  mushrooms,  with  snow-white  caps^  ^^^^ 
brought  home  by  early-rising  lads  and  lasses,  who  feared  not  the 
evil  of  damp  boots  from  heavy  autumn  dews.  Along  the  dusty 
road  a  score  or  more  fat  cattle  lagged  lazily  to  the  milking  J^^^^ 
the  boy's  shrill  screams  in  attendance  on  the  herd,  alike  with  the 
grumbling  mutterings  of  a  handsome  brindled  bull  stalking  along 
with  his  vassals,  sounding  muffled  and  subdued  through  the  heav/ 
morning  air. 

Arrived  at  the  great  iron  lodge  gates  opemng  into  the  park,  and 
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surmounted  by  hideously  ugly  guardian  lions  rampant,  Dan  opened 
them  warily,  as  though  he  were  engaged  in  the  preliminary  steps  of 
a  burglary.  Softly  as  he  swung  the  heavy  gate  back,  it  creaked  noisily 
oh  its  hinges,  and  roused  a  great  black  d3g  slumbering  under  the 
clematis  and  rose-shaded  porch,  the  starry  flowers  and  pinky  buds 
being  in  delightful  contrast  Down  he  came,  fierce  of  aspect  as  one 
of  the  stone  lions  themselves,  and  jumping  the  fence  bordering  the 
sweet,  quaint  garden,  full  of  sweet  williams,  hollyhocks,  sweet  peas, 
and  moss-roses,  made  straight  at  Dan.  '^  Deown,  Towler,  good  dog,'' 
cried  that  worthy  in  dire  alarm.  "  Hie  back,  Towler,  bor.  Why, 
lard  bless  the  dog,''  he  continued,  seeing  that  his  remonstrances  were 
of  small,  if  any,  avail,  '^  Whatten  do  yer  mean,  bor.  Its  mey,  yo  vule, 
Dan  Darnall,  as  made  the  verv  collar  on  you's  neck,  yo  girt  vule ; 
an'  I  tell  yo,  bor,  arve  gotten  leave." 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  situation  was  getting,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  a  little  critical,  one  of  the  diamond-latticed  windows 
opened,  and  the  gardener,  asking  Dan  what  he  wanted,  peremptorily 
ordered  the  dog  back.  This  course  our  friend  Towler  only  adopted 
after  making  sundry  dashes  at  Dan's  calves,  and  once  or  twice  nearly 
pulling  the  dinner  bundle  out  of  his  hand,  a  weapon  which  the  little 
saddler  was  wildly  and  very  uselessly  slinging  about. 

Satisfying  the  gardener  as  to  out  bona  fides ^  we  struck  straight 
along  a  little  path  leading  through  a  grove  of  dark  pines,  famous  as 
a  trysting  place  for  sweet-voiced  nightingales.  Dan  was  grumbling 
all  the  way,  and  swearing  what  he  would  do  if  ever  he  caught 
Master  Towler  out  on  the  common,  at  a  period  when  the  catapult 
was  lying  handy.  ^^  Nivver  seen  sic  a  vule  of  a  dog  in  my  blarney 
daays,"  he  cried  angrily,  ^^  zimmed  ef  ar  ivver  did.  Here,  arm  arl 
of  a  prusperation,  and  my  bit  of  a  cold  steak  puddin'  turned  topsy- 
turvy, an'  arl  the  greavy  a  runnin'  down  my  best  breeches  as  ar 
put  on  lest  my  Lady  Ganderleen  should  ha'  come  down  to  watch  us 
two  a-vishin'.     Dim  the  dog ;  dim  un,  ses  I !  " 

At  the  end  of  the  pine  grove,  a  white  five-barred  gate  gave  us 
entrance  into  a  tract  of  rich  meadow  land,  the  grass  even  thus  early 
full  ripe  for  the  scythe,  and  literally  a  swaying  wave-like  carpet  of 
golden  buttercups.  At  the  further  side  of  the  meadow  a  group  of 
yellow  dun  Alderneys,  with  mild,  deer-like  eyes,  were  standing,  some 
of  them  beyond  the  line  of  stunted  gnarled  pollards  marking  the 
edge  of  the  stream,  and  evidently  knee-deep  in  the  clear  water, 
while  others  were  lying  chewing  the  early  morning  cud  within  the 
shadow  of  clumps  of  huge,  giant  girthed  oaks  dotted  here  and  there 
over  the  fair  expanse  of  pasture.  Striking  across  this  stretch  ol 
long  grass,  and  getting  our  boots  rarely  wet  with  the  heavy  night 
dews,  we  presently  reached  the  edge  of  the  carefuUv  guarded  trout 
water,  which,  clear  as  crystal  itself,  dimpled  and  curled  round  many 
chalky  boulders,  and  reflected  the  green  shadows  of  trembling  bents 
and  grasses  hanging  over  the  deeper  edge  on  the  farther  side.  On 
our  side  the  water  was  very  shallow,  and  ran  swiftly  rippling  over 
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clean  round  pebbles,  white,  black,  and  yellow,  as  over  loamy  patches, 
where  dark  crisp  watercress  leaves  afforded  rare  and  beautiful  con- 
trast to  bosses  of  the  paler  green  foliage  of  forget-me-nots,  with 
upreared  starry  heads  of  palest  azure  blossom.  Some  distance  below 
the  point  where  we  first  struck  the  water,  a  great  oak  tree,  with 
widely  spread  dependant  branches,  marking  where  the  bank  suddenly 
rose  a  considerable  height  above  the  stream,  alike  denoted  what 
Dan  was  pleased  to  call  ^^  a  gert  hoale,"  from  whose  depths,  as  he 
said,  he  had  watched,  many  and  many  a  time,  ^^  tarribul  big  trouts 
come  out  and  feed  upon  they  shally  places  round  wheer  the  watter 
bubbles."  Such  trout  as  had  made  him  gasp  and  hold  his  very 
breath  with  longing,  and  vain  hope  of  ever  throwing  a  line  over 
their  chosen  retreat.  As  we  walked  down  the  edge  of  the  stream 
towards  the  oak,  many  a  goodly  trout  shot  out  from  the  side  like 
shadowy  streaks  of  light,  and  many  more  we  caught  sight  of,  their 
lithe  spotted  bodies  poised  in  mid-water,  and  keeping  their  place  to 
an  inch  in  the  swift  stream  by  means  of  an  occasional  wave  of  their 
broad  dark  tails.  Now  and  again  a  fish  would  pop  his  neb  up, 
making  a  tiny  ring  on  the  surface  of  the  crystal-like  stream ;  and 
once  a  huge  brute,  as  I  followed  Dan  with  wildly  beating  heart, 
plunged  heavily  close  in  to  the  farther  side,  raising  awful  echoes 
on  the  still  morning  air,  and  a  little  sea  of  tiny  waves  which  lapped 
against  the  yellowish  clay  of  the  bank,  and  then  broke  up  into 
widening  rings  which  were  presently  lost  in  the  wash  and  brattle 
of  the  stream. 

*'  Stop,  Dan,  for  goodness  sake  !  *'  cried  I  at  one  point,  where  1 
saw  a  lovely  two-pounder  rise  within  nice  casting  distance,  and 
quietly  suck  down  some  tiny  floating  fly.  '^  Do  stop  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  let  me  have  a  shy  at  that  fellow.  I  do  believe  he'd 
take  a  little  quill  gnat  or  a  sedge." 

*'  Ah,  and  so  he  would  a  bit  o'  bread  or  a  worrum.  Nivver 
wastin'  toime  on  the  loike  o*  he,  when  weVe  gatten  fellys  three 
toimes  his  bulk  a-waitin'  for  us  yanner,  and  crying,  ^  Heh,  ye  two 
silly  vules,  coom  and  catch  oi.'  Theer — leuk,  leuk  ! "  he  hissed, 
gripping  me  almost  painfully  by  the  arm.  ^^  Leuk  under  the  shaddy 
o'  the  oak  yanner,  and  tell  me  whatten  ye  think  o'  that  for  a  trout? 
Now  oi  tell  ee  what ;  we  must  derange  this  business  i'  ship-shape 
vashion,''  he  continued  hastily,  and  never  giving  me  an  opportunity 
of  stating  my  opinion  of  the  heavy  fish  which  had  risen  below. 
^'  Just  before  the  place  wheer  they  branches  droop,  the  watter  drops 
off  a  shally  through  a  lot  o'  broken  heavy  ground,  in  loomps  o'  rock 
and  that  like  thiccy,  and  into  the  hoale.  I've  studied  ivvery  bit  on 
it,  bor,  and  the  only  way  to  vish  it  is  to  flick  the  vly  clear  o'  the 
tree,  and  then  work  it  back  quick  and  across  the  hoale,  pulling  in 
loose  line  with  your  hand  as  the  current  swashes  it  back,  as  it  will 
do  when  the  line  gets  out  o'  the  big  eddy  in  the  middle.  That's 
the  only  way  to  do  it,  bor.  Theer's  no  chance  of  vishing  it  from 
below  'count  o'  they  tree  branches.     Ye  cannot  chuck  yc're  oly  clean 
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into  un  from  top,  'cause  o'  the  same  reason,  and  they  big  vish  nivver 
cooms  out  on  it  until  joost  the  very  last  thing  at  nighty  when  it's 
nearly  dark.  Prut,  prut !  deary  me,  bor,  if  us  could  only  spin  it. 
But  honor,  bor,  honor ;  01  wuddent  do  it  for  a  sack  o'  goldian 
g;uinea$.  Now,  then,  which  is  to  vish  it  first  ?  Shall  we  spin  up 
for  it  ?     Heads  mey,  tails  thee,  bor." 

'^  No,  Dan,  you  fish  it.     I  should  only  make  a  muddle  of  it.'' 

'^  Well,  bor,  theer's  no  mistake  as  oive  studied  ivvary  inch  on  it 
But  I  doant  know,"  he  said,  wistfully  shaking  his  head,  *'  ar  seem 
full  o'  difficulties  just  now.  WuU,  he  got  drunk  last  night  to  Pod- 
lington,  and  kem  hoame  ar  did  wi'  a  black  eye,  and  he  11  be  off  to 
aale  'ouse  as  well  I  knows  this  blessed  morning.  Then  ar'd  got 
no  tackling  o'  my  own,  and  ar  doant  like  borryin'.  Then  that 
theer  rumfangled  zimmed  dog  pnitty  well  did  for  my  puddin',  as 
Wull's  woife  took  a  mort  o'  pains  wi',  a  bit  o'  kidney  in  it  an'  all ; 
and  larst  night  as  iwer  was,  be  zimmed  ef  that  cock-eyed  gal  o'  old 
Marthy  Martingell's,  as  sells  the  herrin's  about  the  town,  didn't 
come  in's  shop  to  beg  a  bit  o'  leather  for  a  bootlace.  Niwer  look 
a  squinty-eyed  wumman  i'  the  heye,  bor.  Sure  as  death  they'll  be 
summat  happen  if  thee  doos,"  concluded  the  saddler,  running  the 
line  through  the  rings  of  his  old  hickory  rod,  and  attaching  a  stout 
gut  cast  which  he  had  had  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  wet  wash-leather. 

"  Nonsense,"  I  returned.  ^'  Rank  nonsense,  Dan  1  Now  what  fly 
will  you  trv  ? " 

^  One  o  the  very  biggest  o'  they  big  grizzled  stone-flies  as  you 
showed  me  the  other  night.  Them  with  the  water  rats  and  hare's  ear 
body,  and  light  pheasant's  wing.  Ah,  that's  the  bit  for  they  big 
vish,  bor  ;  and  its  a  vly  as'li  bear  workin'  smartly  tew  in  that  big  eddy. 
Now  then  for  it,  and  mark  me  if  I  don't  get  fast  in  a  big  'un."  With 
these  prophetic  words,  Dan  crept  lightly  down  the  bank,  and  pre- 
sently stood  just  above  where  the  gnarled  boughs  of  the  oak  barred 
a  clear  overhand  cast  into  the  centre  of  the  dark  oily-looking  waters 
of  the  eddy.  It  was  a  master's  hand  which  threw  that  fly,  for 
clearing  every  twig,  he  dropped  the  point  of  his  rod,  and  instantly 
the  stream  caught  the  line  and  pulled  it  taut,  and  in  the  next  second 
Dan,  with  his  rod  slewed  sideways,  was  working  the  bis  flv  across 
the  stream,  and  ready  with  his  left  hand  to  catch  the  slaclc  of  the 
line,  the  very  instant  that  the  backward  sweep  of  water  running 
round  and  under  the  roots  of  the  old  tree  took  the  strain  oflF  the  rod's 
point.  Long  before  the  slack  came,  however,  Dan  had  him.  There 
came  a  fierce  lunge  at  the  lithe  yielding  top,  back  swept  the  rod,  and 
Dan  had  hooked  a  monster  !  In  less  time  than  I  take  to  jot  diese 
words  down,  the  trout  (had  leaped  high  out  of  the  water,  showing 
his  lovely  burnished  side  flecked  with  pellucid  silver,  over  which  a 
roseate  flush  played  in  the  first  glint  of  the  morning  sun-rays,  down 
again  with  a  sounding  plash,  and  then,  with  one  rush,  was  hard  and 
fast  under  the  roots  of  the  oak. 

^'  Oh,  lard,  lard,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  !"  wailed  poor  Dan, 
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sinking  to  the  ground  and  letting  the  rod  fall,  while  perspiratioa 
stood  on  his  honest  brown  forehead  in  big  beslds.  *^  It's  arl  along 
wi'  that  theer  zimmed  squinty«eyed  wumman,  bor*  Clean  under 
the  roots  of  this  precious  old  tree,  and  a  ten-pound  trout,  if  he 
weighed  an  ounce.  Hullo!"  he  shouted,  suddenly  springing  up 
like  a  jack-in-the-box,  and  snatching  up  the  rod  again,  *^  Arm  dear, 
bor !  Clear,  and  he'U  nivver  get  back  agen  theer,  ef  so  he's  as  big 
as  a  bullock!'' 

Sooth  to  say,  he  never  did,  for  Dan,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
dashed  into  the  shallow  water  above  the  hole,  and  waded  out  to  a 
point  where  he  had  full  command  of  his  spoil.  It  was  a  long  and 
tough  battle ;  but  the  saddler*s  deft  hand  conquered  at  last,  and  1 
presently  had  the  pleasure  of  putting  the  net  under  a  splendid  six- 
pounder,  fat  and  plump  as  a  little  sucking-pig.  We  killed  many 
another  good  fish  that  day,  but  nothing  to  compare  with  Dan's  trout 
of  the  early  morning,  a  fish,  by  the  bye,  which  was  turned  out.  of 
the  landing-net  into  the  long  dewy  grass,  just  as  the  rising  sun 
shot  wavering  purple  shadows  over  bending  grasses,  while  fleecy 
clouds  sweeping  gently  before  the  rising  breath  of  a  southeily  wind, 
proclaimed  an  angler's  morning. 


L'ENVOI. 

The  rgs  gesta  of  the  past  hunting  season  seem  to  come  like  snow* 
storms  in  June,  cold  and  unappredable.  So  much  against  the  grain 
indeed  is  it  to  write  of  them,  while  all  the  sporting  world  is  donning 
its  Epsom  garments,  and  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  these  brilliant 
May  mornings,  that  but  for  the  remembrance  of  my  promise  that 
the  late  comers  as  well  as  Scotland  and  Ireland  should  have  a  place 
in  the  record  of  an  unsurpassed  season,  I  would  have  yielded  up  duty 
to  inclination,  and  put  aside  my  task  in  despair. 

Pause,  my  Epicurean  sportsman,  in  your  condemnation,  while  you 
think  with  me  of  the  thousands  of  keen  eyes  right  away  to  the 
Antipodes,' to  whom  the  charms  of  such  a  hunting  register  come 
like  balm  of  Gilead  to  their  homesick  hearts,  and  they  bless  their 
^  universal  provider,"  dear  Baily,  for  having  vouchsafed  them  ]osl 
only  a  few  lines  to  show  that  after  all  sport  flags  not  in  the  old 
country,  and  that  perhaps  a  bit  of  a  hunting  box  may  yet  some  day 
be  within  their  reach,  when  their  home-bound  ship  comes  happily 
into  harbour. 

So  CO  business.  No  one  could  help  being  struck,  in  totalling  up 
the  figures  of  slain  and  *^  accounted  for  "  last  month,  at  the  number 
of  foxes  run  to  ground.  On  this  subject  I  have  some  apt  remark 
from  the  pen  of  a  great  authority,  one  of  our  most  experienced 
Masters,  who  feels  where  the  shoe  pinches.    He  says,  *'  If  the  countfy 
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had  been  well  stopped  m^iny  more  foxes  would  have  been  killed  at 
the  end  of  good  runs.  The  old  earthstopper,  the  servant  of  the 
Master  of  hounds,  was  the  good  old  trusty  man,  responsible  to  his 
master,  and  obliged  to  do  his  work  well.  The  modern  system  of 
gentlemen  allowing  their  gamekeepers  to  stop  the  earths  is  bad. 
The  M.F.H.  dare  not  pitch  into  another  man's  servant,  or  the  cause 
of  foxhunting  suffers,  and  how  many  owners  of  covers  ask  the 
M.F.H.  if  he  is  satisfied  with  the  gamekeeper  ?  Don't  they,  on  the 
contrary,  shy  at  "  the  ben-coops  "  and  "  tame  "  pheasants  ?  "  Thin- 
ning "  foxes  is  too  much  in  vogue  with  the  fustians,  and  earth- 
stopping  after  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  worse  than  not  doing  it 
at  aU." 

I  spoke  last  month  of  the  unusually  straight  behaviour  of  the  foxes 
last  season.  Could  I  have  a  better  confirmatory  witness  than  Tom 
Firr  ?  whose  letter  I  will  neither  add  to,  nor  abridge. 

"  Quorn,  22nd  April. — Sir — I  am  sorry  your  paper  got  mislaid.  I  have  also 
been  laid  on  one  side  myself  for  a  week,  and  am  not  yet  quite  right.  Last 
season  was  the  best  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  with  hounds.  As  a  rule 
foxes  ran  straight  and  better  than  I  have  ever  seen  them  before,  and  scent 
was  good  enough  for  hounds  to  always  keep  on  terms  with  them,  the  end 
frequently  being  that  they  were  bowled  over  in  the  open.  In  one  week  alone 
no  less  than  three  brace  were  ran  clean  into  in  thb  handsome  style.  We  were 
only  stopped  three  days,  and  in  hunting  four  days  a  week  we  had  by  the  end 
mopped  up  nearly  every  fox  in  the  country.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  there 
are  several  vixens  left ;  these  were  strictly  watched  and  protected,  so  we  are 
in  hopes  of  having  a  good  show  of  cubs  when  the  season  comes  round.  The 
shortest  running  fox  I  saw  last  season  was  one  found  in  Ashby  Pastures,  and 
the  third  time  of  finding  him  we  killed  him  at  Stapleford  Park,  eight  miles 
as  the  crow  flies  from  his  home ;  the  line  he  took  us  would  be  at  least  thirteen 
miles,  and  the  time  an  hour  and  five  minutes.  The  remarkable  part  is  we 
knew  the  fox  from  finding  him  twice  before,  and  then  he  ran  like  a  rabbit 
(and  a  very  bad  rabbit  too)  about  the  fields  in  Gaddesby  lordship.  I  have 
before  known  foxes  change  from  very  bad  ones  to  good  ones  in  the  course 
of  a  season,  but  six  weeks  would  be  the  very  outside  of  the  time  that  elapsed 
from  finding  him  the  first  to  the  last  time.  Every  one  said  he  ought  to  be 
shot ;  they  little  imagined,  nor  myself  either,  that  he  would  give  us  the  third 
time  such  a  clinker. — Yours  obediently,  "  T.  Fiaa." 

The  Dartmoor. — ^Admiral  Parker  from  Ivybridge  speaks  of  an  excellent 
season,  only  one  day  stopped  by  frost,  and  in  eighty-five  days  killed  36  brace 
of  foxes,  and  ran  26  brace  to  ground.  Foxes  ran  better  and  straighter  than 
for  some  years  past.  Of  our  many  good  runs  the  one  on  February  12th  from 
Stowford  Cleaves,  across  the  moor,  past  Skeratdn  to  Holm  Chace,  where  we 
stopped  them,  having  changed  foxes ;  hounds  ran  fifteen  to  seventeen  miles 
ana  a  twelve-mile  point  They  afterwards  had  a  quick  forty-three  minutes' 
ring,  and  killed ;  while  on  April  22nd  they  finished  the  regular  season  with 
a  breakfast  and  three  hundred  horsemen.  Found  in  South  Moor  and  headed 
everywhere  in  the  first  fifty  minutes;  fiirced  him  away  eventually  to  die  in 
the  open  close  to  Dewerstone.  Yeo,  the  new  huntsman  has  been  a  success^ 
and  the  Admind's  flag  is  not  likely  to  be  hauled  down  as  things  go  at 
present.  ^ 
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The  Haydon  have  hunted  forty-eight  day?,  killed  19  brace,  and  run  21 
brace  to  ground;  good  sport  on  the  whole,  but  foxes  scarce  and  sceot 
variable. 

The  Grafton. — A  very  good  season;  1 18  days'  hunting,  50^  brace  of 
foxes  killed  ;  two  days'  frost.     On  Friday,  1 8th  January,  they  met  at  Wap- 
penham  and  found  in  Weedon  bushes ;  very  fast  to  Astwell  Mill,  and  back 
to  Wappenham,  and  killed.     Found  No.  2  at  Alley thorne  and  raced  him  to 
death  at  Stuckbury.     Just  at  that  moment  up  jumped  No.  3  out  of  a  field 
close  by,   and   away  they   went  again  over  )he  brook,   leaving    Colonel 
Hutchinson's  covert  on  the  left,  to  Piumpton  Wood,  and  straight  on  to 
Stowe-nine-churches  wood  ;  ran  the  ridings,  and  away  again  to  Stoke  village, 
where  they  killed  him,  a  nine-mile  point,  in  an  hour  and  five  minutes ;  not  a 
bad  day's  sport.     On  February  the  15th,  from  the  same  country,  an  outlying 
fox  took  them  to  Napton,  near  Southam  in  Warwickshire,  where  they  killed 
him,  a  fourteen-mile  point,  twenty  as  the  hounds  ran,  over  a  grand  line  of 
country.     Well  may  Frank  Beers  say,  *'  It  was  a  grand  hunting  run,  which 
will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  took  part  in  it,  and  one  that  did  as 
much  credit  to  the  hounds  as  to  the  gallant  fox,  which  died  that  day.    He 
ran  over  the  best  of  the  Grafton  country  into  the  Fytchley,  through  a  part  of 
the  Bicester,  and  was  killed  in  the  South  Warwickshire  country.'* 

The  Duke  of  Rutland. — Frank  Gillard,  with  62  couple  of  hounds,  has 
found  the  scent  very  fiir,  has  killed  59  brace  of  foxes,  and  run  34  ^ 
ground — out  of  145  hunting  days,  and  reports  no  change  in  the  establishment 
What  can  sound  better  than  this  ? 

The  Border  hounds  have  killed  39  brace  of  foxes  in  as  many  days,  and 
have  had  some  grand  runs,  notably  on  February  7th  from  the  Heul,  over 
twenty-eight  miles  of  country  in  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  killing  io 
the  open,  which  is  something  for  Mr.  Jacob  Robson  to  he  proud  of. 

The  Earl  of  Eglinton^  over  the  Border,  has  killed  no  less  than  73  J  brace 
of  foxes,  experienced  seven  days  of  frost,  a  small  average  for  Ayrshire,  and 
reports  a  fair  scent. 

The  Curraghmore  have  not  been  stopped  a  sii^gle  day  by  either  frost  or 
rebels.  Up  to  New  Year's  Day  they  hardly  had  one  bad  day,  when  they 
had  their  only  blank,  and  no  luck  in  January  at  all.  On  the  8th  February, 
however,  they  had  a  clinking  run  from  Coolnamack  to  Curraghmore  and 
back  again,  and  killed  him  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes ;  distance  between 
eleven  and  twelve  miles.  Since  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  season  sport 
has  been  excellent;  21}  brace  killed^  and  30  brace  run  to  ground.  Mr. 
Springfield  considers  that  the  equal  of  the  Curraghmore  bitches  is  not  met 
with  every  day,  or  even  in  a  lifetime ;  and  in  this  he  is  probably  not  bs 
wrong,  for  Lord  Waterford  has  not  bestowed  years  of  energy  and  judgment 
upon  them  for  nothing,  and  their  present  master  parts  with  them  in  the  hope 
that  his  successor  will  appreciate  them  as  he  has  done. 

The  Duhallow  have  hunted  eighty-nine  days  and  killed  26^  brace, 
running  38  brace  to  ground.  Stopping  out  foxes  is  almost  impossible  in  this 
limestone  country.  The  season  has  been  remarkable  for  continuous  good 
sport,  although  the  brilliant  runs  were  few.  Lord  Doneraile  carefidly  bued 
these  hounds  for  the  last  forty-eight  years,  and  they  are  now  as  good  a  pack, 
in  the  opinion  of  their  followers,  as  there  are  in  the  world.  The  country  is 
full  of  foxes.  Eber  Long  leaves,  and  Captain  Peacocke  will  hunt  them  him- 
self next  season  seven  days  a  fortnight,  beginning  on  September  1st  with  5^ 
couples. 

The  Galway  blazers  have  had  a  most  excellent  season  under  Captaio 
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Burton  Persse,  killing  and  accounting  for  a  great  number  of  foxes  after 
several  fine  days'  sport. 

The  Kilkenny, — Lord  Desart  shall  speak  for  himself,  as  no  one  is  better 
able  to  do  so. 

''  Although  the  regular  season  opened  well  on  the  first  Monday  in 
November  with  a  very  pretty  gallop  from  Knockroe  Gorse,  sport  was  under  the 
average  up  to  Christmas,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  scent.  After  that  date, 
however,  things  were  much  more  roiy,  and  for  a  couple  of  months  there  was 
a  run  almost  every  day.  One  splendid  old  fox,  whose  quarters  were  the 
far-famed  Punchbowl  Gorse,  in  the  Freshford  district,  gave  two  grand  runs, 
one  of  an  hour  and  forty  miuutes,  and  another,  probably  the  best  of  the 
season,  of  fifty-six  minutes,  without  a  check,  and  covermg  about  thirteen 
miles  of  country,  not  a  ploughed  field  in  the  line.  Beside  these  there  have 
been  fine  runs  n-om  Lord  Ormonde's  place,  Garnrricken ;  from  Castlemorres, 
which  has  been  full  of  foxes  all  the  season ;  and  from  Kilfaul.  A  curious 
incident  occurred  at  Jenkinstown,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  George  Bryan, 
lOth  Hussars  (who  preferred  this  season  the  coffee-housing  of  Meath  to  the 
sport  of  Kilkenny),  where,  after  drawing  the  place  apparently  blank,  the 
keeper  suddenly  espied  a  fox  looking  down  at  him  from  the  fork  of  an  old 
chestnut  tree  in  the  Park.  A  few  stones  dislodged  him,  and  a  pretty  scamper 
round  the  place  ensued.  The  opposition  to  bunting  in  Kilkenny  may  be 
said  to  have  practically  died  out.  There  are  a  few  ill-conditioned  fellows  in 
the  county,  as  indeed  there  are  in  every  county,  English  or  Irish,  but  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  what  every  Irishman  in  his 
heart  loves,  even  as  much  as  agitation — honest  sport." 

The  Meaib  hounds  only  stopped  one  day.  Sport  excellent.  On 
December  4th  they  had  one  hour  and  thirty-eight  minutes  from  Rebk 
Covert,  and  killed  in  the  open,  in  the  Louth  country,  a  twelve  mile  point. 
Number  of  slain,  531^  brace. 

The  Tipperary  claim  to  have  had  the  best  season  of  any  hounds  in 
Ireland.  On  December  6th  the  meet  was  at  Wilford  Gate.  They  found  a 
fox  at  Gronacole  cover,  and  ran  over  a  splendid  grass  country  for  two  hours 
and  twenty  minutes  with  only  one  check,  and  had  to  stop  hounds  for  want 
of  light.  Distance  sixteen  Irish  miles ;  only  two  out  of  a  large  field  could 
line  with  the  hounds,  and  they  ought  to  be  immortalized,  George  Brown, 
the  huntsman,  and  Mr.  '^  Rail,"  the  Secretary.  My  correspondent  says 
**  there  is  no  bad  country  in  Tipperary," — no  bogs ! 

The  South  Union. — Mr.  Knoiles  has  held  the  reins  of  office  for  fifty  years, 
and  claims  to  be  the  oldest  M.F.H.  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  he 
probably  is,  now  that  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  no  more  amongst  us.  The 
season  has  been  an  "  unexceptionally  "  good  one,  foxes  going  great  dbtances. 
This  was  rather  hard  on  a  small  pack,  reduced  by  dumb  madness  to  16 
couple.  Hunted  forty  days  and  killed  31^  brace,  and  ran  321^  brace  to 
ground.  From  Ballygowan  they  had  a  fine  run  in  a  circle  of  fully  fifteen 
miles,  enjoyed  by  a  large  field.  The  fox  at  last  '*  managed  to  squeeze  his 
weary  carcase  into  a  rabbit  burrow."  We  wish  we  could  afford  space  to  re- 
count some  more  of  the  South  Union  days,  into  which  our  correspondent 
enters  con  cunore,  and  concludes  bv  telling  us  that  '*  neither  landJeaguers 
nor  arsenic  have  entered  their  camp. '  Happy  South  Union !  See  to  your 
stopping  better  next  season,  you  will  kill  more  foxes  probably. 

Ihe  Westnuath^  under  Captain  Towers  Clarke,  have  made  a  grand 
beginning.  In  fact  the  Captain  carries  his  miliury  training  into  full  force 
vhile  the  fun  lasts.    What  bothers  the  field,  however,  occasionally  is  the 
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sound  of  ''  the  retire,"  when  some  Masters  would  gire  them  the  ^  for'aid, 
away/'  It's  ail  one,  however,  to  the  fox  and  the  hounds,  we  suppose,  and 
the  field  have  learnt  to  appreciate  the  '^  retiring  "  habits  of  their  Master,  and 
to  imitate  him  in  the  inverse  ratio. 

Just  28  the  season  closed  death  carried  oflF  Scotland's  premier 
Master,  a  nobleman,  who  from  his  coming  of  age  throughout  a  long 
life,  had  never  swerved  from  his  allegiance  to  hunting,  and  had  held 
sway  over  an  immense  territory  reaching  from  Edinburgh  to  the 
borders  of  Berwickshire.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch  as  a  sportsman,  but 
his  fame  had  come  far  south,  and  on  the  heather-dad  lowlands  no 
one  enjoyed  a  genuine  fox-chase  so  well  as  he  did,  who  could  had  he 
chosen  have  been  a  proud  Mehonian  or  a  worshipper  of  the  '^shires/' 
Albeit,  his  motto  was  *'  Scotland  yet." 

Almost  before  the  echo  of  the  great  past  season  shall  have  died 
away,  its  successor  will  begin  to  take  up  again  the  cry.  Before  July 
suns  have  set  the  New  Forest  will  surely  ring  with  the  music  of 
hounds,  and  foxes  there  at  least  will  know  that  their  days  of  peace 
are  ended.  We  shall  forget  the  past  in  the  present,  bfut  not  for 
another  decade  shall  we  see  the  like  of  1883  and  1884..  To-day  at 
least  I  will  be  laudator  temparis  acti. 

Borderer. 


MAY  CRICKET. 


The  unusual  length  of  the  programme  to  be  carried  out  this  season 
has  made  the  May  cricket  of  the  year  more  busy  and  interesting 
than  it  ordinariljr  is.  As  a  rule  there  are  very  few  matches  of  any 
real  importance,  other  than  those  for  decision  at  Lord's  and  the 
Universities,  and  County  cricket  is  almost  an  unknown  quantity. 
The  conclusion,  though,  of  so  many  test  fixtures  with  the  Australian 
team  has  ntcessitated  an  expansion  of  the  ^usual  arrangements  for 
English  cricket,  and  as  a  consequence  we  have  to  record  many 
more  matches  than  are  decided  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  first 
month  of  the  season.  Prominence  must,  of  course,  be  given  to  the 
doings  of  the  Australian  team ;  indeed  the  chances  of  their  tour 
have  formed  the  principal  topic  of  conversation  among  crickete/s 
throughout  the  winter,  and  to  none  of  the  three  teams  which  have 
previously  visited  this  country  has  it  been  given  to  open  a  campaign 
under  such  favourable  auspices.  Public  opinion  had  expressed  itself 
strongly  on  the  importance  of  making  every  preparation  to  see  that 
full  justice  was  done  to  English  cricket  in  the  representative 
matches  arranged  between  England  and  Australia,  The  first 
appearance  of  uie  team  on  an  English  field  was  awaited  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  indeed  the  general  curiosity  was  whetted  to  an 
unusual  degree.  The  doings  of  the  Australians  in  their  preliminary 
tour  at  home  had  been  on  more  than  one  occasion  ptoductive  of 
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sensation,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  particular  anxiety 
was  evinced  with  regard  to  the  form  of  a  team,  said  by  good  judges 
to  be  the  best  that  had  ever  left  Australia.     So  far  the  expectations 
of  those  who  vaunted  the  superiority  of  the  fourth  Australian  team 
over  its  predecessors  have,  it  must  be  owned,  been  hardly  fulfilled. 
Up  to  the  time  this  article  was  penned  they  have  participated  in 
four  engagements,  and  in  these  the  honours  have  been  fiiirly  divided* 
Not  a  few  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  hardly  politic  for  them  to 
have  to  oppose  an  eleven  such  as  that  which  would  be  selected  by 
the  Earl  of  Sheffield ;  and  had  Lord  Sheffield's  original  intention  only 
been  carried  out,  they  would  have  had  to  meet  a  very  formidable 
opposition  at  the  very  outset  of  their  tour.     As  it  was,  the  team 
which  fiuxd  the  Australians  at  Sheffield  was  on  paper  sufficiently 
representative  to  be  regarded  with  a  certain  amount  of  confidence, 
and  the    easy  hshion  in   which    they   were   disposed  of   by  the 
Australians  created  something  of  a  scare.     An  eleven  which  in- 
cluded such  players  as  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace,  Hall,  Ulyett,  Shrewsbury^ 
Barnes  and  Flowers,  contained  at  least  a  sufficiency  of  batting  to  be 
dangerous,  and  the  dismissal  of  them  all  twice  for  an  aggregate  of 
206  runs  in  the  two  innings  was  a  performance  which  spoke  highly 
for  the  excellence  of  the  out-cricket  of  the  Australians.     It  was, 
indeed,  a  very  creditable  feat  to  get  rid  of  the  English  eleven  twice 
for  such  totals  as  86  and  120,  and  it  spoke  highly  for  the  quality  of 
the  bowling  at  Murdoch's  disposition,  that  GifFen  and  Palmer  were 
able  to  accomplish  this  alone  and  unaided,  without  a  change  in  either 
innings.    The  easy  victory  of  the  Australian  eleven  in  this  match 
with  an  innings  and  6  runs  seemed  to  justify  the  general  exordium 
on  there  all-round  excellence,  and  it  certainly  seemed  as  if  they  had 
started  on  something  like  a  triumphal  march.     In  the  interests  of 
English  cricket  it  is  satisfiictory  now  to  be  able  to  assert  that  the 
fears  caused  by  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Colonial  players  in  the 
£rst  match  have  not  been  realised.     On  paper-form  it  seemed  to  be 
really  any  odds  that  they  would  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  Oxford 
eleven  with  the  same  ease.     And  yet  their  second  match  at  Oxford 
formed  a  complete  reversal  of  the  first.     They  were  lucky  enough 
to  win  the  toss,  but  to  the  general  surprise  they  were  really  unable 
to  make  anything  of  a  show,  and   at  every  point  of  the  game 
they  were  worsted.     It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  University 
would  be  in  full  practice,  but  their  out-cricket  proved,  contrary  to 
expectation,  to  be  better  than  that  of  their  opponents ;  and  in  fielding 
and  bowling,  as  well  as  in  batting,  they  showed  themselves  to  be 
really  superior.     No  one  would  have  been  in  the  least  surprised  to 
hear  of  a  lone  score,  or  long  scores,  by  the  University.     There  was 
little  reason  for  doubting  their  ability  to  make  runs,  but  it  was  con- 
fidently expected  that  they  would  be  unable  to  prevent  a  large  total  to 
their  opponents,  and  in  fact  it  was  their  bowling  which  was  generally 
considered  their  weak  point.     Generally  brilliant  fielding  and  very 
ddlfiil  captaincy,  however,  enabled  the  University  to  make  a  mucn 
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better  display  in  this  department  than  was  expected,  and  indeed  their 
out-cricket  was  very  much  above  their  average  of  recent  years.  Tbc 
wicket  did  not  play  particularly  well  during  the  match,  and  this  no 
^oubt  had  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  batting  of  the  Australians  in 
their  first  innings.  At  least  five  of  their  ten  wickets  were  caught  at 
short-slip  by  B.  £•  NichoUs ;  and  without  in  any  way  seeking  to 
detract  from  a  very  extraordinary  performance,  this  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  small  piece  of  luck.  H.  Whitby,  a  freshman  who 
bowls  fast-round,  was  the  principal  factor  in  the  first  dismissal  of 
the  Australians,  but  the  fielding  altogether  was  much  above  the 
average  even  of  a  University  eleven,  and  the  Oxonians  deserve  all 
the  credit  of  a  really  excellent  display  of  out-cricket.  Whitby's 
eight  wickets  were  obtained  at  a  cost  of  82  runs,  and  four  of  the 
batsmen  who  fell  to  his  bowling  were  of  the  five  taken  at  short-slip 
by  Nicholls,  two  of  them  very  good  catches.  At  the  commenc^ 
ment  of  their  batting  it  did  not  look  as  if  the  University  eleven  were 
likely  to  make  a  long  score,  and  they  were  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
stand  made  by  T.  C.  O'Brien  and  II.  V.  Page  for  the  advanta^  of 
61  runs  they  were  able  to  claim  at  the  end  of  an  innings,  rage 
showed  in  the  Inter-University  match  of  last  year,  apd  subsequendj 
in  the  Gloucestershire  eleven,  that  he  could  play  good  cricket  even 
when  things  were  going  altogether  against  his  side,  and  on  this 
occasion  his  defence  was  of  great  service  if  only  as  a  contrast  to  the 
brilliant  hitting  of  his  partner.  Too  much,  indeed,  cannot  be 
written  in  praise  of  O'Brien's  batting.  It  was  his  first  appearance 
in  the  Oxford  eleven,  as  well  as  his  first  introduction  to  Australian 
bowling,  and  it  speaks  highly  for  his  future  that  he  played  all  the 
^wlers  alike  with  the  same  confidence.  His  hitting  all  round  was 
very  clean  and  well-timed,  and  a  more  successful  dibut  has  hardl/ 
ever,  if  ever,  been  recorded  in  a  University  eleven.  It  was  deemed 
to  be  a  very  open  thing  when  Oxford  went  in  with  108  runs  i^ 
win,  although  they  had  realised  a  total  of  209  in  their  first  innings. 
The  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  Australians  for  playing  an  up-hill 
^ame  led  many  to  doubt  the  abilitv  of  their  opponents  to  ^t  the 
requisite  number  of  runs^  and  wnen  three  of  the  best  Oxford 
wickets  were  down  for  24,  it  certainly  looked  as  if  there  was  every 
prospect  of  a  very  exciting  finish.  The  vigorous  hitting  of  the 
Oxford  captain,  however,  completely  turned  the  scale,  and  though 
at  the  outset  he  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  very  lucky,  still  it  was  essen* 
tially  his  play  which  won  the  match  for  Oxford.  T.  R.  Hinfr 
Haycock's  defence  was  of  the  greatest  service  at  the  crisis,  but 
Kemp's  hitting  altogether  upset  the  Australian  bowlers,  and  be  was 
credited  with  63  of  the  86  runs  made  while  he  was  in«  The 
victory  of  the  Oxonians  with  seven  wickets  to  spare  was  in  every 
way  a  good  performance,  and  it  was  the  more  popular  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  altogether  unexpected.  It  was  generally  fancied 
that,  however  successful  the  Oxford  eleven  might  be  with  the  bat^ 
the  superiority  of  the  Australians  in  bowling  and  in  the  field  woul<l 
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be  SO  marked  as  to  ensure  them  success.  The  result,  though, 
showed  that  they  were  beaten  all  down  the  line,  and  there  was  no 
point  at  which  they  were#ble  to  claim  an  advantage.  The  victory 
of  the  University  was  due  in  a  measure,  too,  to  the  excellent  way  in 
which  they  were  managed,  and  certainly  much  of  the  credit  of  a 
good  performance  was  aue  to  Mr.  Kemp  for  his  judicious  general- 
ship throughout  the  match. 

The  success  which  attended  the  Oxford  eleven  led  to  the  belief 
that  Surrey  might  also  have  an  excellent  chance  of  lowering  the 
colours  of  the  Australians  in  the  next  fixture  on  their  card.  At  the 
outset  it  looked  as  if  the  County  were  going  to  give  their  opponents 
as  much  trouble  as  the  Oxonians,  and  had  they  played  up  with  the 
same  pluck,  there  was  every  possibility  of  another  English  success. 
Seven  of  the  best  Australian  wickets  were  down  for  82,  and 
had  an  easy  chance  of  running  Scott  out  been  only  taken  the 
total  would  probably  not  have  reached  three  figures.  As  it  was, 
Scott,  whose  first  appearance  it  was  in  London,  scored  70  runs  after 
the  life  given  him,  and  the  mistake  which  allowed  him  a  second  innings 
turned  the  scale  altogether  against  Surrey.  Abel  and  Mr.  Shuter 
played  such  good  cricket  against  the  bowling  of  GifFen  and  Palmer, 
that  68  runs  were  made  for  the  loss  of  only  one  wicket,  and  there 
seemed  some  reason  for  predicting  a  long  innings.  Directly 
SpofForth  came  on,  however,  the  aspect  of  the  game  changed,  and 
his  policy  of  pitching  very  short  on  a  rather  fiery  wicket  proved  very 
effective.  The  ball  certainly  bumped  in  a  dangerous  manner,  but 
still  the  majority  of  the  Surrey  batsmen  ought  to  have  stood  up 
with  advantage,  and  the  only  one  who  played  SpofForth  with  any 
confidence  was  Mr.  M.  P.  Bowden,  who  showed  very  fair  cricket  in 
the  second  innings.  At  one  period  it  looked  as  if  the  Australians 
would  not  be  required  to  go  in  a  second  time,  but  a  useful  stand  by 
Messrs.  Bowden  and  P.  H.  Morton,  who  represented  Surrey  for  the 
first  time  in  this  match  by  virtue  of  the  family-home  qualification, 
saved  the  County  from  the  discredit  of  a  defeat  in  an  innings ;  and 
the  Australians  at  the  finish  were  only  able  to  claim  a  majority  of 
eight  wickets. 

The  completion  of  the  match  with  Surrey  left  the  Australian 
team  with  two  victories  and  one  defeat,  and  particular  interest 
was  consequently  centred  in  their  fourth  meeting  with  the 
Marylebone  Club  and  Ground  at  Lord's.  Mindful  of  their 
experience  against  previous  Australian  teams,  the  M.C.C.  had 
collected  a  strong  eleven,  though  the  inability  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Lucas 
to  play  at  the  last  moment  prevented  it  beine  quite  as  strong 
as  originally  intended.  In  winning  the  toss  Maiylebone  gained, 
of  course,  a  distinct  advantage,  and  they  made  full  use  of 
their  good  fortune  in  having  the  first  use  ot  a  wicket  which 
certainly  on  the  opening  day  at  least  was  remarkablv  easy. 
With  a  view  to  test  the  capacities  of  W.  H.  Cooper,  who  had  always 
proved  himself  eflfective  on  a  fast  wicket  in  the  Colonies,  a  place  was 
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fi>und  for  the  slow  bowler,  who  had  rarely  fiiiled  to  be  succetsful 
against  the  English  teams  which  had  visited  Australia.   As  the  ground 
was  hard,  and  presumably  in  a  condition  suitable  to  his  delivery,  his 
inclusion  in  the  team  on  this  occasion  was  no  doubt  wise  (xJicy. 
Whether,  though,  it  was  as  judicious  in  making  room  for  him  to 
remove  Boyle,  who  has  always  proved  a  useful  bowler  on  English 
grounds,    may    be    doubted.      No   doubt    the    Australian   match 
Committee  had  the  best  reasons   for  their  selection,  but  in  the 
difference  of  opinion  which  existed  among  the  team  themselves  on 
the  subject  of  Cooper's  bowling,  his  presence  in  the  eleven  was 
fairly  to  be  regarded  as  an  experiment.     That  it  did  not  prove 
successfiil  was  proved  before  the  inning  dosed,  and  with  such  t 
strong  batting  side  as  the  Marylebone  Club  placed  in  the  field  od 
this  occasion,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  it  was  a  judicious  move 
to  experimentalise  in  this   fashion.     As   the  game    went,  it  was 
soon  evident  that  Boyle  would  have  been  very  useful,  and,  indeed, 
after  the  first  efiect  of  Cooper's  very   puzzling   break   from  leg 
had  worn  off,  there  was  no  one,  except  Spofibrth,  who  seemed  abk 
really  to  keep   the  runs   down.     Spofibrth   certainly  bowled  widi 
extraordinary  nerve   under  very  trying  circumstances,  but  neither 
Palmer  nor  Gifien  seemed  to  trouble  the  batsmen  at  all,  and  when 
Cooper's  work  t>egan  to  be  fairly  understood,  runs  were  made  from 
his  bowling  at  a  great  pace.     Both   Messrs.  W.  G*  Grace  and 
I.  D.  Walker  were,  at  the  commencement  of  the  innings,  a  Uttle 
uneasy  with  Cooper,  but  when  the  former  settled  down  to  his  woric 
he  soon  got  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  Colonial  bowlers,  and 
his  very  fine  batting  really  laid  the  foundation  of  the  huge  score 
credited  to  the  Marylebone  Club.     It  is  not  by  any  means  the  fiist 
time  that  a  side  has  owed  its  success  mainly  to  Mr.  Grace  in  taking 
ofi^  the  edge  of  the  bowling,  and  on  this  occasion  he  was  greatly 
instrumental  in   wearing  out  -the  Australian  bowlers.     An   appeal 
was  made,  early  in  his  innings,  by  Blackham,  who  claimed  to  bare 
stumped  him  from  Cooper  when  he  had  only  made  eighteen  runs. 
Up  to  this  period  he  had  not  been  quite  at  home,  but  afterwards  he 
batted  in  quite  his  best  form,  and  he  never  gave  a  chance  until  he 
had  to  retire,  leg  before  wicket,  for  loi,  as  good  an  innings  as  any 
he  has  played  of  late  years.    Mr.  A.  G.  Steel,  who  it  was  reported 
had  not  been  at  all  successful  this  season  in  minor  matches,  agais 
proved  to  be  quite  at  home  with  the  Australian  bowlers.     He  has 
played  more  than  one  good  innings  in  first-class  matches  in  England, 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  has  never  treated  the  public  to  a  6nci 
exhibition  of  cricket  than  on  this  occasion,  and  there  was  really 
no  fault  of  any  kind  to  be  found  with  his  batting.     Good  as  was 
the  play  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace,  it  will  not  be  considered  invidious 
if  we  assert  that  it  was  not  so  polished,  and  withal  so  efiective,  ^ 
that  of  Mr.  Steel,  and  the  latter's  will  be  lone  remembered  as  the 
best  display  in  a  truly  sensational  innings.    Mr.  T.  C.  O'Brien^ 
who  had  played  the  Australian  bowling  with  such  confidence  a  week 
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before  at  Oxford,  proved  that  his  form  on  that  occasion  was  not 
merely  the  result  of  good  fortune.     His  72  at  Lord's  was  another 
excellent  display  of  good  batting,  and  it  was  a  highly  creditable 
performance  for  a  batsman  comparatively  new,  as  he  is,  to  first- 
class  cricket,  to  secure  within  seven  days  two  such  creditable  scores 
against  the  Australian  bowlers.     Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  O'Brien's 
retirement,  the  run-getting  had  been  very  fast,  and  the  sensation  was 
maintained  to  the  very  last     Even  two  scores  of  a  hundred  in  the 
same  innings  have  been  rare  enough  in  important  matches,  but  the 
match  was  destined  to  be  unique  in  this  respect,  and  Barnes  was 
also  able  to  reach  three  figures   before   the  tenth  wicket  of  the 
Marylebone  Club  was  obtained.     During  his  long  innings  of  105, 
not  out,  he  gave  no  chance,  and  his  masterly  play  gave  the  finishing 
touch  to  an  innings  which  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  for  many 
a  year.    The  Marylebone  total  of  481  is  the  largest  ever  made 
against  an  Australian  team  in  this  country,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  of  this  sum  four  batsmen  contributed  as  many  as 
412  out  of  an  aggregate  of  457  from  the  bat     SpofForth,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  has  rarely  bowled  better,  and  he  kept  up 
his  end  wirn  unwearying  pluck.     With  his  exception,  though,  the 
Australian  bowling  got  very  severely  punished,  and,  indeed,  the 
experience  of  this  match  tends  to  show  that  on  a  true  wicket  there 
is  really  nothing  like  the  sting  in  the  Australian  bowling  which 
many  have  been  led  to  believe.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  SpofForth 
alone  excepted,  the  run^etting  from  most  of  the  Colonial  bowlers 
was  throughout  the  innings  very   much  above   the  average,  and, 
indeed,  an  Australian  team,  we  should  fancy,  has  never  been  so 
mercilessly  treated   in   this   respect.      After   the  long   innings   of 
Marylebone  it  was  generally  feic  that  the  chances  of  a  drawn 
game    for    the    Australians    were    of    the    smallest,    and     their 
batting  was  certainly  not  opened  in  a  fashion  suggestive  of  care  and 
circumspection.     McDonnell,  as  most  English  cricketers  know,  can 
hit  with  vigour  when  he  likes,  and  on  this  occasion  he  was  evidently 
bent  on  a  solely  hitting  game.     It  was  hardly  a  wise  procedure 
under  the  circumstances,  but  he  hit,  if  not  wisely,  at  least  too  well, 
and  though  twice  missed,  oddly  enough  both  times  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Grace,  his  64  was  altogether  a  fine  display  of  free  hitting.     Banner- 
man,  as  he  always  does,  played  good  cricket,  but  Murdoch  did  not 
shape  at  all  well,  and  as  Midwinter  had  injured  his  hand  again  so 
badly  that  he  was  unable  to  go  in,  the  Australians  were  under  a 
great   disadvantage   in  losing^  one  of  their  most  reliable  batsmen. 
After  the  long  score  of  M.C.C.,  their  only  possible  chance  was  of 
saving  the  game,  but  when  they  followed  on  in  a  minority  of  as 
many  as  297  runs,  there  was  really  no  hope  left     The  one  .source 
of  satisfaction,  indeed,  in  their  second  innings  was  the  really  excellent ' 
cricket  shown  by  their  captain.      In  the  three  matches  in  which 
Murdoch  had  already  figured  in  England,  Murdoch  had  shown  very 
moderate  form,  and  his  batting  at  the  close  of  thb  match  was  the 
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more  gratifying  considering  that  it  was  after  his  poor  display  in  the 
first  innings,  quite  unexpected.  SpoiForth,  too,  hit  with  a  vigour 
which  created  general  surprise,  and  his  play  while  in  with  Murdoch 
was  one  of  the  few  redeeming  features  of  the  innings.  Murdoch's 
58,  not  out,  was  a  score  in  every  way  worthy  of  him,  but  with  the 
exception  of  Bannerman  and  Spofforth  the  display  was  singularly 
tame.  The  wicket,  it  must  be  said,  did  not  play  quite  as  well  on  the 
second  day,  but,  making  every  allowance,  the  batting  of  the  Australian 
team  generally  was  decidedly  disappointing.  All  round,  indeed,  their 
play  had  not  come  up  to  expectation,  and  the  victory  of  M.C.C.  by 
an  innings  and  115  runs  is  not  calculated  to  impress  the  public  with 
the  idea  that  they  are  so  formidable  a  team  as  had  been  predicted. 
Midwinter's  absence  in  both  their  innings  was  a  serious  misfortune, 
and  the  loss  of  his  services  was  of  grave  moment.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  neither  Bonnor  nor  Murdoch  have  been  showing, 
up  to  the  present  time,  anything  like  their  form  of  the  Australian 
season ;  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  conceded  that,  with  the  exception 
of  their  first  match  at  Sheffield  Park,  the  Australians  have  not  as  yet 
shown  themselves  to  be  generally  in  their  true  form.  Still,  taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  there  is  good  reason  for  doubting  the 
assertion  that  they  are  the  best  team  Australia  has  as  yet  sent  out  to 
oppose  England.  They  were  decisively  beaten  in  this  match  at 
Lord's,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  authorities  at  Lord's  and 
the  Oval  have  determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  get  the 
English  team  together  for  the  three  representative  matches  against 
the  Australians,  and  the  news  of  their  joint  agreement  to  substitute 
trial  games  this  year  in  lieu  of  the  usual  fixtures  between  Gentle- 
men and  Players  will  be  received  with  general  satisfaction. 

The  importance  attached  to  the  Australian  fixtures  has,  it  must 
be  owned,  a  prejudicial  effect  on  purely  English  cricket,  and  more 
than  one  of  the  principal  matches  already  decided  has  shown  a 
noticeable  falling  off  in  public  support  in  comparison  with  former 
years.  Up  to  the  present  time  Surrey  has  been  engaged  mostly 
with  the  minor  counties,  and  Essex,  Hampshire,  and  Leicestershire 
have  all  been  in  turn  defeated.  Sussex,  after  a  decisive  reverse  at 
the  hands  of  Notts,  has  defeated  Gloucestershire,  and  this  is  the  latter 's 
second  reverse,  as  those  who  remember  the  unexpected  collapse  of 
the  eleven  against  Yorkshire  at  Moreton-in-the-Marsh  will  know 
well.  Derbyshire  recently  was  only  beaten  by  a  small  majority  after 
making  a  capital  fight  with  Lancashire,  and  as  the  Derbyshire 
eleven  seem  to  have  secured  two  useful  recruits  in  F.  H.  Sugg,  who 
played  last  year  for  Yorkshire,  and  Shacklock  of  Notts,  there  is 
some  reason  for  hoping  that  it  will  take  an  improved  position  this 
season* 

The  Gentlemen  of  England  won  both  their  matches  against  the 
Universities,  but  the  show  of  the  Oxford  eleven  was  much  better 
than  that  of  Cambridge ;  and,  indeed,  on  the  form  of  this  season's 
play,  the  prospects  of  the  Inter-University  match  would  appear  to 
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be  altogether  in  fovour  of  the  Oxonians.  Neither  would  seem  to 
be  at  all  strong  in  bowling,  but,  all  round,  there  is  a  decided 
advantage  on  the  side  of  Oxford,  and  the  bowling  of  Cambridge,  as 
£ir  as  can  be  judged  from  the  form  already  shown,  seems  to  be 
exceptionally  weak. 


YACHTING  AND  ROWING. 


In  spite  of  couieur  de  rose  prophecies,  the  racing  season  has  thus  far  proved 
somewhat  tame,  the  big-class  matches  falling  through  on  the  cards  of  both 
the  Royal  Thames  and  New  Thames  Clubs.  Maijorie  and  Tara  were 
entered  for  the  former  programme,  but  as  only  Tara  was  about  the  station 
— ^walks-over  are  anathema — ^the  menu  was  reduced  to  the  two  famous  ten- 
tonners,  Buttercup  and  Ulidia,  and.  the  redoubtable  '* twenty"  Freda. 
There  was  a  fairish  wind,  but  ^shifty,  and  Freda,  the  first  in,  secured 
but  barren  honour,  both  Ulidia  and  Buttercup  being  well  within  their 
time.  A  couple  of  days  later,  under  the  auspices  of  the  N.  T.  Y.  C, 
matters  were  entirely  altered,  but,  this  time,  there  was  a  far  better  wind, 
and  Freda  showed  the  way,  getting  home  well  ahead  of  the  others. 
Buttercup  would  doubtless  have  taken  second  prize,  as  she  had  all  the  best 
of  Ulidia,  until  her  spinnaker  boom  gave  way,  and  subsequent  mishaps  put 
her  right  out  of  court 

The  big  matches  of  the  great  London  Clubs  take  place  early  thb  month, 
and  by  that  time  better  entries  may  be  expected. 

'^  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,"  according  to  a  recognised 
authority,  and  this  must  be  especially  the  case  at  the  antipodes,  where  money 
has  again  been  found  for  Hanlan  to  row  Laycock,  with  the  usual  result 

Both  London  and  Thames  rowed  trial  eights,  and  have  evidently  some 
useful  material  available.  The  London's  crew  will  consist  of  five  of  last 
year's  winners,  Hill  of  Twickenham,  and  two  others,  while  Thames  row  a 
good  many  new  men.  It  is  a  far  cry  to  the  first  week  of  July,  but,  with  fair 
luck,  Twickenham  must  about  win  the  Grand.    . 


«  OUR  VAN." 

The  Invoice— The  Merrie  Month  of  May. 

Turning  over  the  parcels  of  past  "  Vans,"  more  or  less  lumbering  vehicles, 
a  great  deal  more  than  less  we  fear,  that  have  made  their  monthly  journeys, 
and  now  rest  in  the  oblivion  of  many  bookshelves,  we  find  in  the  May 
chronicles  a  good  deal  about  Chester,  which  we  have  a  shrewd  suspicion 
future  '  Baily  readers  will  not  find  again,  ^*  And  a  very  good  thing  too," 
may,  perhaps,  some  aggrieved  reader  exclaim ;  '^  I  was  heartily  tired  of  '  the 
Roodee,'  'the  Walls/  'the  Dee  Salmon,'  'the  morning  gallops,'  and 
'  the  early  gooseberries.'"  Ah,  well !  he  is  an  unfeeling  man,  whoever  he 
may  be,  if  he  says  that.  We  would  lay  long  odds  he  had  never  been  at 
Chester ;  never  stood  on  that  tower  from  which  King  Charles  the  First  saw 
his  army  defeated  on  Rowlston  Moor ;  never  looked  into  the  Cathedral ; 
vol.  xlii. — no.  292.  Y 
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Dcrer  Iktened  to  the  murmuring  D«e  babbling  o'er  its  weir;  nay,  era* 
inhaled  the  scent  of  the  ap]ple*b]o8soiii  as  be  least  oyer  the  WaDs.  Poor 
fellowy  we  fed  incUned  to  pity  him,  because  he  is  not  likely  now  from  the 
purely  racing  point  of  Tiew  to  see  or  hear  any  of  these  things.  The 
Koodee  seems  doomed.  The  oldest  racecourse  in  England,  we  beliete  «e 
are  correct  in  so  describing  it,  at  least  a  recreation  ground  on  which  our 
rude  forefathers  attempted  something  approaching  to  the  sport  we  now 
enjoy,  before  the  day  of  Newmarket  dawned,  seems  destined  to  lose  its 
place  in  our  radng  records*  Ererything  has  been  done  by  the  Jockey  Club 
to  make  its  paths  smooth.  Nothing  was  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  meetbg, 
and  a  dear  stage  and  the  fayour  of  many  old  friends  would,  it  was  hoped, 
set  Chester  on  its  legs  again.  But  the  resdt  of  the  meeting  hdd  on  the 
opening  days  of  the  past  month  forbid  such  hopes.  A  more  dreary  record— 
and  they  hare  been  dreary  for  the  last  few  years — ^we  nerer  read.  Spared 
the  pain  of  seeing  it  by  the  drcumstance  of  ill-health,  it  was  yet  painfiii 
to^read  about,  and  with  erery  desire  to  hope  for  better  things  in  ^  yean  to 
come,  we  own  we  cannot  beliere  that  they  will  mend.  Like  eyerythiog 
else  that  is  old,  induding  old  men  and  women,  when  once  weakness  and 
decay  exhibit  themselves,  recuperation  is  always  dijfficult,  generally  impossible. 
Chester  has  been  decaying  for  the  last  decade,  and  though  it  may  linger  oo  t 
weak  existence,  we  cannot  beliere  in  its  recorery. 

So  the  eariy  days  of  Mav  were  somewhat  blank  of  inddent.  We  had 
finished  a  dull  and  unerentfiil  First  Spring,  with  only  one  race,  that  for  the 
One  Thousand,  to  at  all  exdte  us,  and  the  transition  to  Chester  did  not 
mend  matters.  What  made  Newmarket  dull,  we  will  not  here  stop  to  inquire. 
A  great  deal  has  been  ignorantly  written  blaming  the  Jockey  Chb  for  not 
doing  more  than  they  do  in  the  wav  of  added  money,  &c.  If  these  writers 
would  only  bdiere  that  the  authorities  of  the  Club  are  quite  as  desirous  of 
haying  good  sport  at  Newmarket  as  they  are  themselves,  and  that  it  b  do 
fault  of  the  Stewards  that  they  are  obliged  to  limit  the  added  money  to 
loo/.  and  150/.  Plates,  we  should  not  hear  so  much  of  this  ridiculous  fault- 
finding. When  the  Jockey  Club  feels  itsdf  in  a  position  to  give  more  mooef, 
they  will  certainly  do  so.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  that ;  and  if  the 
fault-finders  will  onl^  possess  thdr  souls  in  patience,  and  cease  to  talk  of 
" oyerhauling,"  "reyising,"  and  "curtailing,  they  will  spare  themsclres 
much  trouble  and  ink. 

Indeed  the  radng  of  the  month,  with  one  exception,  scarcely  calls  for 
comment,  and  a  rhumk  of  it,  however  brief,  in  these  pages  would  be 
wearisome.  There  was  nothing  sensational  about  it.  The  win  of  Scot 
Free  was  expected;  so,  dispite  Sandiway's  good  trial,  was  the  win  of 
Busybody.  The  record  of  the  First  Spring  was  dull  reading  at  the  time,*^ 
at  this  date  it  will  be  duller  still.  Chester,  as  we  have  intimated,  was  a 
dreary  failure,  and  the  Second  Spring,  at  Newmarket,  will  be  only  redeemed 
from  oblivion  by  the  unexpected  defeat  of  Scot  Free  by  Harvester,  and 
the  great  public  trial  between  Tristan  and  St  Simon.  All  the  rest  was 
dreary  work.  We  have  called  the  defeat  of  Scot  Free,  in  the  Payne  Stakes, 
unexpected,  and  so  it  was  by  the  large  majority  of  racing  men.  His  win  io 
the  Guineas  had  been  so  very  decisive,  that  how  Harvester,  with  the  aid  of 
7  lbs.,  was  to  turn  the  tables  on  him,  we  could  not  quite  see.  That 
Harvester  looked  a  different  horse  in  the  paddock  from  what  he  did  on  the 
First  Spring,  was  patent  to  all;  but  still  Scot  Free  was  in  such  ^leodid 
bloom,  and  had  from  his  owner  and  trainer  the  cleanest  of  dean  bills  o( 
health  and  fitness.     So  odds  were  freely  and  eagerly  laid  on  him,  though  the 
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Harrcster  people,  from  their  heayy  investments  on  their  horse  for  the  Derb^ 
before  the  race,  was  a  tip  to  us  that  they  had  a  strong  belief  that  he  would 
be  at  a  short  price  after  the  result  of  the  Payne  Stakes.  It  may  be  briefly 
said  that  Harvester  won  all  the  way,  and  though  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  he  won  easily  or  not,  the  win  was  sufficiently  decisive 
to  make  him  first  favourite  for  the  blue  ribbon.  It  was  clear  to  us  then  that 
Harvester  could  not  have  been  himself  on  the  Two  Thousand  day.  Something 
had  upset  him,  probably  the  gallop  he  had  had  on  the  previous  day.  In  the 
Second  Spring,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  he  was  a  10  lbs.  better  horse. 
Neither  Mr.  Foy  or  Chaloner  had  any  excuse  to  offer  for  Scot  Free's 
defeat.  They  were  disappointed  of  course,  but  accepted  the  situation  as 
sportsmen  should.  After  the  race  some  people  professed  to  have  thought 
Mr.  Foy's  horse  overdone,  and  looking  a  different  animal  from  what  he  did 
a  fortnight  previously.  There  were  rumours  that  he  had  been  galloped  too 
much,  and  that  he  was  a  trifle  stale,  all  of  which  we  have  the  highest 
authority  for  saying  was  not  the  case.  Nobody  could  be  more  sanguine  than 
were  owner,  trainer,  and  jockey  an  hour  before  the  race;  and  Mr.  Foy  told 
us  the  same  morning  that  the  horse  was  as  well  as  horse  could  be.  Of 
course  bis  defeat  caused  a  certain  sensation,  and  temporarily  revolutionized 
the  Derby  market,  but  still  did  not  extinguish  Queen  Adelaide,  as  on  the 
first  blush  appeared  likely.  Indeed,  before  the  meeting  was  over,  the  mare 
returned  to  mour,  and  for  money  held  nearly  as  good  a  position  sis  her  stable 
companion. 

Why  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Lefevre  have  been  criticised  in  the 
way  they  have  been,  because  they  made  the  most  sporting  trial  or  match  of 
modem  times,  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain.  We  do  not  think  Uie  fault- 
finders can  tell  us  why  they  have  done  so.  Reasons  they  had  put  forward 
indeed,  but  they  were  of  the  shallowest  kind.  The  Duke  of  Portland's  share 
in  the  trial  was  called  ^'  derogatory "  to  hb  position  as  a  member  of  the 
Jockey  Club, — surely  a  most  ridiculous  accusation.  Because  two  good 
sportsmen  chose  to  gallop  their  horses  to  see  which  was  the  superior,  without 
having  a  sixpence  on  the  result,  it  was  implied  that  they  were  lowering  the 
tone  of  the  racing  at  Newmarket,  and  casting  ridicule  on  the  trial.  This  certainly 
is  being  hypercritical  with  a  vengeance.  It  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
we  mean  to  the  spectators,  a  match,  one  on  which  they  could  gamble,  if  it 
so  pleased  them,  to  any  amount.  Because  the  principals  "  looked  on,"  was 
this  ^Mowering  the  tone  of  racing"?  There  must  have  been  some  mental 
twist,  something  wrong  in  the  organs  of  vision,  among  the  people  who  so 
thought  or  wrote.  The  majority  of  Newmarket  Jidbiiuh,  however,  did  not 
share  in  these  opinions.  There  was,  indeed,  only  one  fault  found  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  trial,  which  was,  that  it  had  not  been  fixed  to  take  place 
two  hours  before  racing  commenced,  instead  of  half-an-hour,  as  then  many  of 
us  could  have  gladly  winged  our  flight  to  town  by  the  midday  express,  and 
left  Thursday's  plating  to  the  gamblers  and  the  officials.  The  wet,  blusterous 
morning  intensified  this  feeling,  but  we  were  up  to  time,  and  eagerly 
scanning  the  horizon  of  the  Ditch  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  horses,  and 
the  excitement  ran  high.  The  weight  for  age  had  been  raised  two  or  three 
pounds  to  enable  Wood  to  ride  St  Simon  at  8st.,  and  consequently  Tristan's 
weight  was  gsL  gibs.  Credo  (5st  8lbs.),  Iambic  (65t.  2lbs.),  were  put 
in  to  make  what  pace  they  could,  a  task  in  which  the  latter  signally  failed, 
as  he  was  out  of  it  almost  as  soon  as  the  flag  fell.  Credo  did  better,  and 
led  for  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  resigned,  the  two  cracks  coming  on  together, 
until  in  the  Abingdon  Bottom  the  Duke  of  Portland's  horse  drew  away 
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without  an  effort,  and  won  by  any  amount  of  lengths.  Tristan  could  ae?er 
make  him  gallop  in  fact,  and  thb  performance,  we  think^  stamps  St.  Simon 
as  the  best  three-year-old  of  modem  times.  Probably  most  of  us  had 
little  doubt  but  that  he  was  that  before  the  trial ;  still  it  is  more  satisfactory 
to  know.  Of  course,  we  had  all  heard  of  hb  great  superiority  last  year  to 
Harrester,  and  if  we  had  thought  some  of  the  stories  were  exaggerated, 
we  were  convinced  of  their  truth  now.  There  b  only  one  wish  that  can 
be  expressed  by  all  true  sportsmen,  and  that  is,  that  no  ill-health  or 
accident  may  interfere  with  St  Simon's  future  career. 

After  Easter,  when  hunting  finbhed  in  most  countries,  sportsmen  from  all 
parts  collected  in  the  New  Forest  as  usual,  and  enjoyed  better  sport  than 
they  have  done  for  years^  for  scent  was  good  and  the  going  better  and  safer 
than  usual.  Hunting  quarters  at  Lyndhurst,  Brockenhurst,  and  Ringwood 
soon  filled,  and  stabling  was  at  a  premium ;  while,  in  spite  of  the  large  studs 
at  the  Crown  Hotel  and  Emery  jbown,  with  those  brought  down  to  Lynd- 
hurst  by  Marsh,  of  Basingstoke,  hunters  were  only  to  be  hired  by  ordering 
them  some  days  in  advance,  and  often  every  animal  that  had  ever  carried  a 
saddle  was  requisitioned  for  the  chase.  Amongst  the  best-known  sportsmen. 
Lord  Londesborough  had  a  large  narty  at  Nortberwood,  including  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  and  Earl  Lonsdale,  Major  Candy  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  K.  Francb.  At  the  Queen's  House  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lasoelles  enter- 
tained Lord  Wenlock,  the  Hon.  Edward  Fortmao,  and  Mr.  Frank  Sutton. 
Amongst  residents  and  visitors  were  Lord  Somerton  (who  b  getting  together 
a  pack  of  foxhounds  in  the  country  formerly  hunted  by  Lord  Radnor),  Sir 
Reginald  Graham,  Sir  Claude  de  Crespigny,  Squire  Drake,  of  Shardelocs, 
Mr.  Mertbyr  Guest,  M.F.H.,  Mr.  Meyrick,  M.F.H.,  and  the  Misses 
Meyrick,  the  Misses  Phipps,  Mr.  and  the  Misses  Lovell,  Mr.  and  MrsL 
Hargreaves,  Colonel  Martin  Powell  and  sons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Lamb, 
Colonel  Everett,  Major  Dowman,  Captain  and  Miss  Johns,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Smith- Wright,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Braabourne,  of  Lybum,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  MaxweU,  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Lymington  (nephew  to  the  late 
Captain  Cooper,  of  road  fame).  Master  Timson,  Mr.  Esdaile,  Mr.  Morant, 
Mr.  Algernon  Legard,  Camin  Reynolds,  Messrs.  Goldfinch,  Stevens^ 
Peareth,  Blakcr,  Douglas,  Todd,  A.  Simpson,  Terris,  Travers,  Bkke, 
Harvey,  Raddiffe,  Sparkes,  Purrot,  Gregson,  Stamp,  Brown,  R.  Nicholas, 
Jeffreys,  Grenville- Wright ;  for  nearly  every  country  was  represented. 

Thursday,  April  loth,  was  a  red-letter  day  with  the  deerhounds  at  Boldre 
Wood,  when  Mr.  Lovell  drew  with  the  pack,  twelve  and  a  half  ooapl«, 
roused  a  deer  in  King's  Garn  at  2  o'dook,  ran  hard  to  Black  Wool,  Ockndl, 
Slufter,  Milcombe,  Roe,  Lynford,  and  Applesiade  old  enclosure,  where 
luckily  thev  checked;  then  across  Wandford  Bog,  over  Hasley  Hills,  to 
Broomie,  Milcombe,  and  Roe  again,  and  checked  bv  the  stream;  on 
through  Piawicks,  across  Handy  Cross  Plain,  down  to  Burley  Fields,  under 
the  Beacon,  alongside  Churchmoor  Bog,  to  the  S.  W.  Railway,  up  the  line 
about  a  mile,  and  killed  at  4.30,  after  a  grand  run  of  twenty-six  miles  as 
hounds  went 

Saturday,  the  12th,  was  also  a  red-letter  day  with  the  foxhounds  at 
Bramshaw  Telegraph.  Mr.  Meyrick,  with  sixteen  couples  of  hb  lady  pack, 
found  a  fox  in  the  open  on  Ashley  Plain,  at  i  o'clock ;  went  very  hst  by 
Ashley  Lodge  to  Islands  Thorns,  Amberwood,  Sloden,  Broomie,  Milcombe, 
Roe,  straight  to  Bushey  Bratley,  with  very  few  attendants,  till  they  checked, 
after  racing  twenU-five  minutes.  Turned  down  into  Slufter,  to  Milcomb^ 
nearly  back  to  Droomie,  and  checked.    The  Master  cast  ^quietly  through 
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some  high  heather,  till  the  fox  jumped  up  right  in  front  of  the  pack,  and 
raced  into  Broomie^  to  Holly  Hatch,  Anses  Wood,  nearly  to  Fritham ; 
turned  through  Amberwood,  Alders  Hill,  Sloden,  in  and  out  again,  to 
Amberwood,  Islands  Thorns,  and  Ashley  Lodge,  making  for  his  home^ 
but  running  very  short  over  the  Ashley  Plain,  till  they  killed  him  in  the 
open  near  the  Lodge,  at  seven  minutes  past  three.  A  ringing  run  of  about 
sixteen  miles,  rare  hound-work,  of  which  the  Master  and  whips  may  well 
be  proud. 

On  Easter  Monday  a  large  field  met  the  deerhounds  at  Markway  Bridge, 
but  few  saw  the  finish  of  a  late  run.  Hounds  were  laid  on  to  a  deer  in 
Burley  New  enclosure^  at  5.10,  ran  round  Burley  Old,  past  Markway  Bridge, 
to  Clumber,  Rhinefields,  Whitley  Wood,  New  Park,  and  Ramnor,  where 
they  slipped  away  with  about  a  dozen  followers,  and  killed  in  lyy  Gutter  at 
7.20,  nearly  dark. 

On  Saturday,  the  19th,  from  Holmesley  Station,  a  fox  led  Mr.  Meyrick 
and  his  followers  out  of  the  Forest  across  some  fields,  with  a  lot  of  banks  to 
negotiate,  till  he  went  to  ground  in  Beckley  Moor. 

On  Monday,  the  21st,  the  deerhounds  had  a  merry  little  gallop  from 
Little  Holm  Hill  to  Jones's  Enclosure,  away  to  Ramnor,  and  in  the  afternoon 
a  racing  gallop  from  Bnck  Hill  to  Puck  Pits. 

^The  following  day  a  large  field  met  Mr.  Meyrick  at  his  kennels.  The 
lady  pack  found  a  fox  in  King's  Garn  at  2.10 ;  ran  to  Bramshaw,  Bramble 
Hill,  and  Cadnam  ;  back  to  King's  Garn,  right  through  to  Cantertons,  where 
they  nearly  had  him.  Ran  back  to  King's  Gam,  through  to  the  open  below 
Stoney  Cross,  and  to  ground  at  3.2;. 

On  Friday,  the  25th,  at  Bushy  Bradey,  with  the  deerhounds,  was  a  field 
of  about  150.  Laid  on  in  Broomie,  ran  rings  at  first,  then  away  to  Roe, 
Appleslade,  and  High  Wood,  where  they  viewed  and  ran  to  Moyles  Court, 
back  along  the  water  into  Lord  Normanton's  estate,  and  killed  a  good  buck, 
after  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes.  The  ground  was  getting  hard  and  dry,  but 
with  the  wind  north-east,  scent  is  always  good  in  the  Forest.  Rain  fell 
that  night,  and  next  day  the  foxhounds  had  a  good  run  from  Denny  Lodge 
late  in  the  afternoon ;  found  in  Jones's  Enclosure,  ran  right  through  Park 
Hill  great  enclosure,  and  back  by  Denny  Lodge,  Matley  Bog,  Ashurst 
Lodge,  Irons  Hill,  and  Buskets,  where  they  turned  and  killed  at  Irons  Hill 
Lodge  in  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  On  Monday,  the  28th,  the  deer- 
hounds  had  two  good  runs  from  the  Wilverley  Hills,  kUling  the  second  deer 
at  Ramnor,  after  one  hour  and  forty-two  minutes. 

On  Saturday,  May  3rd,  the  foxhounds  met  at  Bolton's  Bench,  always 
their  first  and  last  meet  for  the  season.  On  a  rough,  stormy  morning  Mr. 
Meyrick  hunted  a  May  fox  for  one  hour  and  fifty-five  minutes,  and  killed, 
making  up  his  number  to  43^^  brace,  and  20  brace  run  to  ground,  in  125 
days,  as  good  a  season  as  any  one  remembers  in  the  Forest. 

With  the  deerhounds  Mr.  Lovell  finished  on  Monday,  the  5th,  at  Vinney 
Ridge,  an  unlucky  day,  that  ended  with  a  racing  gallop  from  Little  Holm 
Hill  to  Boldre  Wood,  but  no  kill,  as  the  buck  joined  a  herd.  They  have 
had  rare  sport  since  they  first  went  out  on  August  13th,  and  the  pack  is 
much  improved  by  the  young  entry,  so  prospects  look  bright  for  next 
season. 

There  will  be  some  otter  hunting  during  the  summer,  so  Lyndhurst  will 
be  gay,  besides  the  cricket  matches,  which  always  draw  company  to  the 
pretty  little  village. 

The  Hound  Show  at  Peterborough,  on  June  20th,  promises  to  be  a  good 
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one,  as  the  prize  list  is  libera),  and  two  cups  will   be  given  instead  of  one  . 
while  the  rule  that  hounds  having  won  in  the  classes  for  entered  hounds  will 
not  be  eligible,  gives  others  a  better  chance.     All  entries  to  be  made  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  John  R.  Smart,  in  writing,  on  or  before  June  9th. 

The  Ludlow  Hunt  Club  held  its  merry  Meetmg  on  the  and  and  3rd  ot 
May,  and  is  such  a  unique  thing  of  its  kind  that  it  deserres  a  comer  m  tbe 
Van  Driver  8  affections.  In  its  inception  tbb  club  was  local.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  courses  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  longevity  of  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  was  leased  from  Lord  Windsor,  and  the  stand  purchased 
from  the  late  John  Frail.  Each  member's  subscription  is  5/. ;  and  beginomg 
with  less  than  one  hundred  members,  it  has  now  grown  to  neariy  double  that 
number,  and  has  an  income  of  about  1,200/.  a  year.  This  year,  notwith- 
standing the  most  uncharitably  wet  opening  day,  the  ladies  flocked  to  its 
patronage,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  members'  stand  was  not  large 
enough  for  its  requirements,  nor  yet  the  luncheon  room.  In  fact,  tbe  club 
is  in  sudi  a  prosperous  and  increasing  condition,  that  Shropshire,  if  she  intends 
to  be  proud  of  it,  must  initiate  and  carry  out  wholesale  iroprovemeats,  of 
which  every  surrounding,  both  course  and  scenery,  are  so  well  worthy.  The 
fences  were  exactly  what  they  should  have  been,  and  the  six-foot  ditch,  with 
guard-rail  and  fence  according  to  the  new  type,  were  proved  beyond  a  doutyt 
to  be  the  right  thing.  The  Upton  stable  carried  nearly  all  before  it,  althoagh 
the  absence  of  Count  Kinsky  was  a  source  of  regret,  as  well  as  "  Bay 
Midleton's  fall,  which  shook  him  up  so  badly  that  he  was  unable  to  leave  his 
hotel  the  next  day,  and  not  one  of  his  strong  team  scored  a  success,  which  to 
a  less-tried  warrior  would  have  been  an  additional  mortification.  To  oar 
thinking,  the  Ludlow  Club  has  the  appearance  of  a  brilliant  future  before  it, 
and  before  long  we  expect  to  hear  of  the  G.N.H.  Committee  makiog  it 
their  rendezvous. 

Country  life,  in  connection  with  sport  and  pastime,  does  not  find  this  vear 
so  much  space  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy  as  is  usually  the  case.  Maoy 
beautiful  scenes  there  are  of  woodland,  lake,  and  mountain,  that  will  charm 
the  lover  of  nature ;  but  perhaps  the  naturalist  and  the  sportsman  will  torn 
aw>y  disappointed  from  the  half-dozen  or  so  canvases  at  Burlington  House 
which  appeal  to  their  tastes  and  pursuits.  *'  The  noble  animal  "  b  not  seen 
to  much  advantage,  and  though  pictures  there  are  of  the  horse  and  his  rider, 
the  latter  has  *'  the  pull  in  the  weights,"  as  we  say  on  the  Turf.  There  arc 
two  portraits  of  good  sportsmen,  one  by  Millais,  the  other  by  Collier,  that 
at  once  arrest  attention.  Mr.  Fleetwood  Wilson,  as  represented  by  the 
former  artist,  shows  us  a  fine  old  English  gentleman  in  a  wonderfully  painted 
velveteen  coat,  double-barrel  on  arm,  rod  and  flies  on  the  table  before  hifflt 
and  with  a  face  that  looks  out  of  the  canvas  into  yours,  almost  life  itself. 
Mr.  Collier's  portrait  of  Mr.  Richard  Ker,  a  well-known  north  of  Ireland 
hunting-man,  m  proper  costume,  sitting  carelessly  on  the  comer  of  a  taUe, 
bunting  whin  across  his  knee,  must,  we  should  say,  be  an  admirable  portrait, 
.  for  it  is  full  of  character.  That  charming  delineator  of  animal  life,  Mr* 
Briton  Riviere,  is  hardly  seen  at  his  best  this  year.  In  the  gallery  devoted 
to  etchings  and  engravings  there  are  reminders  of  his  ability  which  we  do 
not  find  among  the  pictures.  Perhaps  the  best  among  the  latter  is '  The 
Ere  of  St  Bartholomew,'  a  girl  with  her  arms  thrown  round  a  bloodhouod; 
awaiting,  in  painful  expectancy,  the  coming  of  the  murderers.  The  dog  ^ 
a  wonderfully  fine  bit  of  painting.  We  see  in  his  face  an  expression  of 
fierce  resolution,  that  shows  he  will  fight  for  hb  mbtress  to  the  last.  '  The 
King  and  his  fialrllitesy'  a  lioi  foUowed  by  a  troop  of  jadials^  has  already 
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provoked  ridicule,  and  certainly  the  figure  of  the  lion  is  of  the  nondescript 
order,  and  quite  unworthy  the  reputation  of  the  painter.  Then  'The 
Enchanted  Castle '  almost  provokes  a  smile.  A  man  in  armour  is  entering 
a  hall  guarded  by  two  dgers,  at  least  they  are  presumably  intended  for  tigers, 
though  neither  in  shape  or  colour  do  they  approach  our  knowledge  of  the 
animal.  We  are  tempted  to  ask,  Is  this  the  man  that  painted  '  Sympathy ' 
apd  that  wonderful  group  of  ducks  and  chickens  entitled  '  The  Last  Scoop/ 
and  many  others  whose  names  will  occur  to  our  readers  ?  It  has  been  said 
that  no  one  can  paint  a  cat.  We  remember  the  President  produced  last  year 
a  wonderful  animal,  half  cat,  half  kitten,  sitting  in  a  girfs  lap-— a  fearful 
thing ;  and  this  year  Mr.  Paton  has  essayed  cat-life  in  a  '  First  Lesson,'  a 
mother  instructing  her  kittens  how  to  torture  a  mouse,  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  is  most  unlike  nature — ^the  mouse,  the  cat,  or  the  kittens. 
*  Gdert,*  the  old  story  of  Llewellyn's  gallant  hound,  by  Mr.  Burton  Barber,  b 
cruelly  ^^  shied,**  but  the  dead  wolf,  as  far  as  we  could  make  out,  is  a  fine 
study.  Perhaps  one  of  the  animal  pictures  that  wil]  become  highly  popular 
is  a  nameless  one  by  Mr.  Marks.  '  '^  They  do  bear  themselves  as  foolish 
justices  " ' — two  adjutants,  one  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  great  legal 
luminary,  form  the  subject.  Some  of  the  roughness  of  the  birds'  faces  have 
been  toned  down,  and  it  is  difficult  to  look  on  the  picture,  which  is  extremely 
clever,  without  laughing.  '  Foundling,'  by  Mr.  W.  Hunt,  represents  a  scene 
at  the  Dog's  Home,  but  it  b  hardly  a  truthful  picture ;  but  we  liked  very 
much  Mr.  Samuel  Carter's  '  Conversion  of  St.  Hubert,'  a  group  of  hounds 
and  stags  very  real  and  life-like.  We  may  note  here,  too,  that  among  the 
water-colours  in  Gallery  9  there  b  a  very  clever  picture  by  Mr.  A.  W« 
Strutt,  called  ^  Scraping  an  Acquaintance,'  an  ostler  grooming  a  horse,  the 
latter  bdng  admirably  drawn — ^the  restive  action  most  truthfully  painted, 

Among  the  landscapes  the  line  from  Gray's '  Elegy,'  "  The  ploughman 
homeward  plods  hb  weary  way,"  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Leader,  will,  we  think,  be 
very  generdly  admired.  It  is  highly  realistic.  The  sunset,  the  reflection 
on  the  water,  and  the  way  the  water  fills  the  deep  ruts  on  the  road,  the 
whole  tone  of  the  picture  gives  us  the  evening  the  poet  imagined.  We 
think  ^at  thb  b  the  best  work  which  Mr.  Leader  has  yet  given  us.  'A 
Glebe  Farm  on  the  Welsh  Borders '  will  no  doubt  be  also  much  admired. 
Here,  too,  the  sunset  over  the  dbtant  hilb  b  exquisitely  done.  We  have 
beard  Mr.  Peter  Graham's  '  Dawn '  called  hb  best  picture  thb  year,  and  we 
suppose  it  b ;  but  we  must  also  admire  thb  artist's  '  Sea  Mist,  the  latter  a 
fine  rendering  of  a  rocky  coast.  In  *  Dawn,'  the  light  seen  behind  the 
white  mbt,  a  sort  of  orange  colour,  b  very  striking.  Of  course  Mr.  Vicat 
Cole  b  to  be  found  with  one  of  hb  Thames  pictures, '  Mapledurham  Lock,' 
a  taking  picture,  but  a  little  too  soft,  and  with  a  trace  of  mannerism  about  it 
There  is,  by  the  way,  a  river  scene  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory,  •  Intruders,' 
much  more  true  to  nature.  Brightly  dressed  girk  in  a  house  boat  are  in- 
truded on  bv  five  swans,  and  the  folbge  of  the  trees,  the  blue  sky,  and  the 
water,  are  all  wonderfully  effective.  '  Thames  Roses'  b  one  o[ Mr.  Leslie's 
pretty  pictures ;  subject,  a  pretty  girl  with  a  sleeping  cat,  and  a  green  land- 
scape seen  through  the  open  window.  'After  Dark,*  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Parsons^  appears  to  be  a  fine  painting,  but  it  b  badly  hung,  and  suffers  by 
the  contrast  of  colour  with  which  it  b  surrounded.  The  subject  b  a  stormy 
wintry  afternoon,  with  figures  going  home,  birds  blown  about  in  the  sky, 
&C.,  a  very  effective  canvas  if  it  could  be  properly  seen* 

'The  general  impresdon  which  the  exhibition  bears  on  the  crowds  wbo 
£ock  there,  is,  that  while  there  are  several  good  and  high-dass  pamtings, 
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there  are  more  than  the  usual  number  of  very  moderate  ones,  and,  if  we  had 
said  very  bad,  we  should  probably  have  been  more  correcti  If  it  is  true,  as 
stated,  that  eight  thousand  pictures  were  sent  in,  one  must  perforce  beliere 
that  those  rejected  must  have  been  simply  below  criticism.  That  b  to  say, 
so  very  bad  are  some  of  the  dobs  disfiguring  the  Academy  walls  this  year^ 
that  we  are  left  in  wonderment  when  we  consider  how  rery  bad  must  have 
been  the  rejected,  if  such  canvases  as  we  see  there  could  find  admittance  . 
Three-fourths  of  the  number  sent  in  were  returned  to  the  artists,  and  we 
hear  on  all  sides  complaints  of  injustice  and  favouritism.  But  surely  thb 
cannot  be  true. 

The  coaches  stop  the  way.  We  use  this  phrase  in  more  senses  than  one. 
Magazine  meets  make  formidable  calls  on  our  space  in  the  "  Van,"  and  no 
less  formidable  calls  on  the  suffering  Metropolitan  constabulary  (A  Division], 
who  are  however  still  able  to  cope  with  the  ever  increasing  crowds  these 
gatherings  bring  together.  A  very  objectionable  element  has  this  season  ap- 
peared in  the  Park  in  the  shape  of  the  roughs,  last  year  a  comparatively 
unknown  quantity.  What  brings  them  there,  how  they  get  there,  and  what 
amusement  they  find  there,  excepting  it  is  the  evident  annoyance  their 
presence  causes,  we  know  not  The  well-dressed  roughs  were  bad  enough  ; 
the  surging  crowd  that  closes  round  each  coach  as  it  takes  up  its  position,  the 
women  who  will  insist  on  looking  at  the  horses  and  the  coachmen,  the 
undaunted  country  cousin  who  demands  of  the  grooms,  in  a  stage  whisper, 
the  names  of  their  masters,  and  repeats  the  question  in  angry  tones  if  not 
attended  to, — all  this  was  bad  enough,  but  this  year  the  crowd  is  doubled,  if 
not  trebled,  and,  as  we  have  said,  the  roughs  here  intruded  their  unwelcome 
presence.  We  own  to  a  feeling  of  burning  indignation  taking  possession  of 
us  at  the  first  meet  of  the  C.C.,  a  feeling  that  we  should  like  to  have  flung 
a  score  or  two  of  the  ruffianly  tatterdemalions,  who  were  annoying  everybody 
by  their  presence,  off  the  bridge  into  the  Serpentine  as  a  warning  to  others. 
We  feel  sure  the  police  would  have  been  secretly  gratified  by  these  lawless 
proceedings.  Something  must  be  done,  that  is  quite  clear.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  meets  should  not  be  announced  in  the  papers,  as  one 
means  of  preventing  this,  in  some  respects,  absurd  crowding.  We  say 
absurd,  because  at  the  last  meet,  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  the  C.C, 
there  was  really  nothing  of  novelty  to  see.  Indeed  the  meet,  compared  with 
some  previous  ones,  was  poor.  Many  of  the  celebrities  of  the  coaching 
world  were  absentees.  Neither  the  buke  of  Beaufort,  Lord  Carington, 
Count  Mtinster,  Sir  Thomas  Peyton,  Captain  Douglas  Whitmore,  Mr. 
Alfred  Rothschild,  Mr.  H.  A.  Brassey,  and  other  well-known  whips,  were 
there ;  and  though,  of  course,  the  show  was  a  good  show,  because  every 
member  of  the  club  takes  pride  in  doing  his  best,  yet  it  was  all  pretty  much 
what  we  had  seen  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  It  might  confidently  be 
predicted  that  if  Lord  Hothfield  came  out,  he  would  be  driving  his  black- 
browns  ;  that  Sur  Talbot  Constable  would  have  a  team  of  wonderful  chestnuts; 
Mr.  Carter  Wood  would  drive  his  roans (  Major  Jary  a  mixed  lot;  Col. 
Aickman  and  the  Badminton  Club  bays.  It  is  true  that  here  and  there  the 
colours  were  changed;  there  were  some  new  horses,  also  new  coachmen. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  was  driving  iron  greys  and  a  steel  roan.  Sir  Beche 
Cunard  had  a  team  we  did  not  remember,  and  we  think  Mr.  Colston's  blacks 
were  new.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  was  little  of  novelty  among  the 
twenty-seven  coaches  that  assembled  at  the  Magazine  on  the  17th  ult., 
made  the  drive  dangerous,  and  taxed  the  powers  of  the  police  beyond  their 
strength.    If  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  go  on,  **  something  must  be  done." 
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Sir  Edward  Henderson  will  remonstrate ;  probably  the  Royal  Ranger,  wha 
was  a  spectator  of  the  scene,  will  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject.  It 
was  understood  that  afternoon  meets  had  been  forbidden  by  the  Duke, 
because  they  interfered  with  the  traffic.  But  now  that  the  noon  meets  have 
so  overflowed  their  borders,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  We  have  mentioned  above 
it  has  been  suggested  that  too  much  publicity  is  given  to  these  affairs,  and  it 
is  urged  on  the  clubs  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  publish  their  meets.  la 
point  of  fact  they  do  not  do  so.  The  omniscient  reporter  somehow  manages 
to  get  hold  of  the  dates,  and  announces  them  to  the  world.  Whether  the 
Four-in-Hand  and  the  C.C.,  following  the  example  of  some  M.F.H.  we 
know  of,  by  keeping  the  meets  as  secret  as  Dossible,  will  check  this  terrible 
overcrowding  is  doubtful.  Londoners  of  all  classes,  dwellers  in  Belgravia 
as  well  as  Upper  Clapton,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  have  shown  a  wonderful  thirst  for  these  shows.  Age  cannot  wither 
nor  custom  stale  their  (to  them)  infinite  variety.  A  coaching  meet  is  like 
unto  the  fanem  et  circenses  of  the  Roman  mob.  Our  mob,  well  dressed  and 
tatterdemalion,  having  once  tasted  blood,  will  not  be  appeased. 

London  has  got  '*  a  show  "  this  season  that  bids  fair  to  put  the  successful 
Fisheries  out  of  our  heads,  and  to  recall  some  reminiscences  of  that  very  big 
show  in  Hyde  Park  years  ago,  when  the  Palace  of  Crystal  was  a  European 
word.  The  Health  Exhibition,  though  too  hastily  opened,  and  even  now 
in  a  state  far  from  complete,  will  prove,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  the 
most  interesting  and  amusing  show  we  have  seen  since  all  the  world  flocked 
to  Hyde  Park  in  1 851.  Perhaps  the  tide  given  to  the  present  exhibition, 
which  has  been  chaffingly  critiased,  is  not  so  misleading  as  some  people 
would  make  out.  Granted  there  are  many  things  at  Kensington  that  cannot 
without  a  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  associated  with  any  points  or 
questions  of  hygiene,  still  they  are  pleasant  and  agreeable  things  to  look 
upon,  making  us  pleased  and  happy,  diffusing  cheerfulness,  and  driving  away 
discontent.  And  is  not  that  condition  of  mind  which  the  contemplation  of 
pleasing  things  produces  good  for  the  poor  body?  The  answer  comes 
naturally,  of  course  it  is.  Then  thus  does  the  Health  Exhibition,  we  con* 
sider,  perform  one  of  its  functions  by  helping  to  give  us  that  mens  tana 
which  so  much  contributes  to  the  corpus  sanum.  For  instance,  we  have 
scarcely  walked  a  hundred  yards  down  the  nave,  after  passing  the  vestibule, 
when  our  eyes  and  other  senses  are  gratified  by  the  spectacle  of  two  or  three 
most  charming  dairies,  where  butter  is  made  before  our  eyes  by  not  uncomely 
dairymaids ;  where  milk  fresh  from  the  good-looking  Alderneys,  who  seem 
to  lead  a  luxurious  existence  in  the  most  comfortable  stalls,  is  proffered  us 
by  neat  handed  Phyllises,  and  tempting  brown  bread  and  butter  is  a  pleasing 
aojunct.  Putting  aside  the  temptation  to  buy  half-a-dozen  of  the  pretty 
little  baskets  in  which  the  butter  so  temptingly  reposes,  ail  the  new  laid 
cochins,  and  several  other  things  besides,  our  attention  is  diverted  by  barrels 
of  Lager  beer,  kiosks  containing  Australian  wine,  and  broad  buflets  od 
which  jams,  marmalade,  pickles,  and  chutnee  lie  in  profusion.  And  here 
we  may  remark  that  the  Health  Exhibition  is  one  greatly  conducive  to 
eating  and  drinking,  both  good  things  in  their  way,  and  by  the  prominence 
the  Committee  have  given  to  exhibits  embracing  these  two  departments,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  everything  there  shown  bears  the  mprimatur  of  Sir  P. 
Cunline  Owen,  and  that  we  may  partake  thereof  with  the  greatest  confidence. 
A  young  friend  who  was  with  us  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  visit  showed 
indeed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  following  out  the  suggestions  of  the  Com- 
mittee.   He  desired  to  load  himself  with  jam,  to  buy  every  description  of 
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potted  meat,  and,  when  we  reached  the  machinery  in  motion  section,  where 
a  gigantic  manufactory  of  chocolate,  bonbons,  and  ''goodies"  of  ail  kinds, 
was  going  on,  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  science  reached  its  climax.  We 
were  obliged  to  draw  hinr  away  from  the  piles  of  candied  "  drops,"  the 
burnt  almonds,  last  but  not  least,  the  chocolate  from  its  pulpy  state  in  a  huge 
cauldron  to  the  moment  when  it  was  handed  to  him  across  the  counter  La  a 
neat  packet,  price  one  shilling.  We  thought  we  had  found  a  safe  distraction 
in  **  Terrebene  Soap,"  the  manufactory  of  which  was  going  on  in  the  same 
department;  but  here  again  an  evil-minded  young  woman  obtruded  on  us 
the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  using  that  cononouod,  and  with  a 
|ucture  of  Miss  Marj  Anderson,  not  in  the  costume  of  Galatea,  lured  from 
our  young  companion  another  shilling.  But  the  food  question  was  not  half 
expended.  There  were  the  bakeries,  with  piles  of  fancy  bread  fresh  from 
the  oven,  biscuits  and  cakes,  the  result  of  the  combined  genius  of  a  Hall,  a 
Marshall,  or  a  Perkins ;  tiny  kiosks  and  tents,  where  the  fragrant  Mocha 
coffee,  and  the  tea  of  India  and  Ceylon,  were  offered  by  more  comely  damsels, 
until  our  bewildered  brains  began  to  identify  health  with  what  our  yooag 
friend  called  ''  tuck  "  to  an  unlimited  extent.  And  all  this  was  quite  distina 
from  the  allurements  which  our  good  friends  Messrs.  Bertram  8c  Roberts, 
the  authorised  caterers  to  the  Exhibition,  put  forward.  Beginning  with  a 
vegetarian  meal,  at  sixpence  a  head,  which  we  did  not  try,  up  to  a  faigh-dass 
table  ihote^  there  is  every  description  of  dinner  to  be  had.  We  noticed  a 
great  run  on  the  dinners  a  la  Duval^  on  the  plan  of  Duval  s  many  restaurants 
in  Paris,  where  an  excellent  meal,  we  were  told,  might  be  had  for  about 
eighteenpence.  Then,  of  course,  there  were  many  buffets  Tot  what  b  called 
^'  light  refreshment,"  so  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  restauration  of  the  body 
takes  a  very  high  position  this  year  at  Kensington. 

But  our  readers  will  soon  find  out,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  that 
there  is  very  much  besides  to  interest  and  instruct,  and  that  the  show  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  mere  idle  lounge.  The  furniture  departments,  the 
suites  of  miniature  rooms  decorated  by  Gillow,  Jackson,  and  Graham,  aid 
other  well-known  firms ;  the  exquisite  glass  and  china ;  the  pavilion  erected 
by  the  Messrs.  Doultcm  to  exhibit  their  beautiful  pottery  in  every  adaptati^ 
CO  the  making  beautiful  of  the  house ;  the  same  house  wholesome,  and  its 
ditto  unwholesome;  the  exhibition  of  costume  ancient  and  modem;  the 
attempts  of  the  Rational  Dress  Society  to  induce  women  to  break  from  the 
bonds  that  bind  them,  5cc.  We  were  rather  alarmed  to  perceive  in  tms 
department  athletic  costumes  for  ladies ;  but  perhaps  the  designer  intended 
by  that  word  nothing  more  severe  than  lawn  tennis.  We  saw  a  good  deal 
of  ^' the  divided  skirt"  without  quite  understanding  it;  and  we  also  saw 
that  Lady  Harberton  and  her  fellow- workers  nuke  no  attempt  to  miti|^ 
the  startling  changes  they  desire  to  effect  in  women's  costume  by  appeauo^ 
to  their  love  of  the  artistic  and  the  beautiful.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem 
proud  of  a  downright  ugliness  of  design  that,  we  fear,  must  greatly  mifit*^ 
against  their  doubdess  praiseworthyendeavours.  Men  must  be  allowed  an 
opinion  on  this  delicate  subject.  We  ^ould  like  to  see  our  best  and  faires^ 
rationally  dressed^  but  most  decidedly  oUect  to  some  of  the  hideous  app^ 
with  which  Lady  Harberton  and  her  mends  seek  to  reform  the  femioioe 
iwUtte.  These  designs  must  be  greatly  altered  before  they  find  favour  with 
women,  or^  which  b  more  to  the  point,  with  men. 

There  is  an  exhibit  also  of  sporting  dress,  but  here,  apart  firom  some  of 
the  well-known  coats  and  suits  ot  Messrs.  Benjamin  &  Co.,  it  chiefly  appc^ 
to  the  requirements  of  ladies.    Cycling  costumes,  a  lady's  dress  for  ^ 
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Highlands  (rather  mysterious),  samples  of  hygienic  and  hygroscopic  cloth 
possessing  special  facilities  for  the  absorption  of  perspiration,  and  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Howell  8c  James,  we  dare  say  all  have  their  uses.  The  wants 
of  men  are  attended  to  in  the  way  of  hats  by  Lincoln  &  Bennett  and  Henry 
Heath ;  in  the  way  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  indeed  every  article  of  apparel 
from  head  to  heel,  by  numerous  £rms.  Unfortunately,  as  in  the  ladies  dress, 
we  discovered  that  evervthing  highly  recommended  as  conducing  to  health 
{and  thb  was  particularly  the  case  among  the  boots  and  shoes)  was  pro- 
portionally disagreeable  to  the  eye.  Cannot  health  and  artistic  taste  run  in 
couples?  As  far  as  dress  goes,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  South 
Kensington  exhibition  replies  in  the  negative. 

And  many  other  things  there  are  to  see  and  admire  which  we  have  not 
time  or  space  to  enumerate  here.  By  the  time  these  pages  meet  our  readers' 
eyes  the  Exhibition  will  be  doubtless  a  complete  whole.  Already  there  is 
advertised  a  lengthy  list  of  attractions,  musical  and  otherwise.  The  evening 
/etei  have  been  inaugurated  with  great  success.  Military  bands  of  high 
continental  reputation  are  arriving.  The  electric  lighting  is  perfect;  the 
gardens  at  night  a  thing  of  beauty.  So  much  for  the  pure  amusement  side 
of  the  Exhibition.  It  has,  however,  higher  aims  and  objects  than  to  be  the 
pleasure  lounge  of  a  London  season.  It  endeavours  *'  to  illustrate  as  vividly 
and  in  as  practical  a  manner  as  possible,  Food,  Dress,  the  Dwelling,  the 
School,  and  the  Workshop,  as  affecting  the  conditions  of  healthful  life,  and 
also  to  bring  into  public  notice  the  most  recent  appliances  for  Elementary 
School  Teaching,  and  instruction  in  Applied  Science,  Art,  and  Handi- 
crafts."    May  it  succeed. 

The  Messrs.  Dickenson  have  on  view  at  their  gallery  in  Bond  Street 
their  great  picture  of '  The  Lawn  at  Goodwood,'  which  has  been  for  some 
time  in  progress,  and  even  now  requires  a  few  touches  before  it  can  be  called 
a  complete  picture.  In  one  of  this  description  publishers  and  artist  have  to 
contend  against  great  difficulties.  A  painting  in  which  portraiture  is  the 
chief  feature  requires  an  amount  of  time  and  patience  such  as  no  other  subject 
calls  for.  The  Messrs.  Dickenson  have  been  singularly  fortunate  in  meeting 
with  favourable  response  and  hearty  co-operation  from  the  large  majority  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  whom  they  applied  for  sittiDgs,  but  still  here  and 
there  have  been  unavoidable  delays,  caused  by  illness,  absence  from  Eng- 
land, &C.  The  canvas,  however,  is  well  filled,  and  most  artistically  too. 
The  painter  has  succeeded  in  grasping  his  subject  without  formality,  and  he 
has  almost  without  an  exception  been  particularly  fortunate  in  his  likenesses. 
All  the  well-known  men  and  women  whom  we  hope  to  meet  in  the  last 
days  of  July  on  that  historic  lawn  are  before  us.  Very  difficult  is  it  to 
select  one  person  as  being  better  limned  than  another.  There  is  our  Prince 
and  Princess,  of  course  excellently  done,  the  former  surrounded  by  some 
of  his  intimate  friends,  among  whom  we  should  select  Lord  Alington  and 
Sir  Frederick  Johnstone  as  the  best  likenesses.  We  think  we  must  award 
the  palm  of  merit  to  the  artist's  faithful  copy  of  the  features  of  Lord 
Cadogan,  though  perhaps  Lord  Falmouth  would  run  him  hard.  The  Duke 
of  Westminster  is  very  good,  so  is  Sir  John  Astley ;  the  likeness  of  Captain 
Machell  cannot  be  well  better,  and  we  may  say  the  same  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  who  with  all  hb  family  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  picture.  Lord  EUesmere  is  good,  so  is  John  Dawson,  so  is  Mr. 
Montagu  Tharp  and  his  wife,  and  very  good  is  Mr.  Christopher  Sykes. 
But  we  may  go  on  enumerating  undl  our  space  is  exhausted.  Let  our 
readers  go  and  judge  for  themselves. 
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May  has  been  rich  in  first  nights,  the  production  of  new  plays,  or,  perhaps 
we  shall  be  more  correct  in  saying,  of  plays  that,  from  their  antiquity,  are 
new  to  the  present  generation.     Then  there  has  been  a  reyiyal  that  has  been 
the  talk  of  the  town,  and  '  The  Rivals '  bids  fair  to  repay  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bancroft  for  the  trouble  and  costly  outlay  of  its  production*     Still  it  cannot 
be  disguised  that  the  attraction  will  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  wealth  of  oma- 
mentation  with  which  Sheridan's  comedy  has  been  somewhat  overlaid,  to 
the  elaborate  mise  en  ictne,  and  the  no  less  elaborate  and  very  beautiful 
costumes,  more  than  to  the  representation.    The  views  of  old  Bath  are 
wonderfully  realistic,  and  we  should  imagine  as  correct  as  antiquarian  re- 
search could  make  them.     That  the  alteration  and  transposition  of  the 
business  is  as  successful  cannot  be  said.     The  new  arrangement  by  which 
the  action  of  the  play  is  carried  out  in  six  scenes  is  confusing  and  awkward, 
and  entrances  and  exit  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly,  that  unless  one  knew 
the  play  well,  the  thread  of  the  story  would  run  the  risk  of  being  lost. 
Neither,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  the  cast  satisfactory.     We  must 
presume  that  Mr.  Bancroft  has  done  the  best  with  the  material  to  hb  hand, 
out,  good  as  that  material  undoubtedly  is, — and  who  would  deny  the  talents 
of  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  Mr.  Alfred  Bishop,  or  Mr.  Pinero  ? — ^we  are 
bound  to  say  that  these  accomplished  actors  are  totally  out  of  their  element 
here.     Whoever  saw  a  more  demure  Captain  Absolute,  a  more  painfully 
correct  Sir  Lucius,  or  a  Sir  Anthony  so  utterly  opposed  to  every  old  tradi- 
tion of  the  character  ?    That  there  is  both  cleverness  and  originality  in  the 
conception  of  all  three  we  do  not  deny.     Indeed  Mr.  Pinero's  Sir  Anthony 
shows  traces  of  thoughtful  study ;  but  our  contention  is  that  he  is  not  the 
man  that  Sheridan  drew,  or  the  Sir  Anthony  that  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  to  many  of  us  by  the  memories  of 
Farren,  Chippendale,  and,  we  may  add,  Walter  Lacy.     In  a  temporary 
revival  of  this  comedy  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Clark,  at  what  is  now  Toole's  Theatre, 
Mr.  Lacy  played  Sir  Anthony,  and  how  well  he  played  it  is  very  fresh  in 
our  memory.     Mr.  Pinero  asks  us  to  dismiss  this  and  kindred  recollections^ 
and  to  accept  a  milk-and-water  Sir  Anthony,  whose  anger  is  peevishness, 
and  whose  dignity  is  not  dignified. 

Bv  far  the  best  of  the  male  characters  is  the  one  that  has  always  been 
considered  the  most  thankless.  Mr.  Bancroft,  by  his  representation  of 
Faulkland,  has  certainly  materially  added  to  his  reputation.  The  quiet  force 
of  his  delineation  invests  this  impossible  man  with  more  humanity,  so  to 
speak,  than  we  ever  remember  flung  round  the  character.  In  one  word, 
Mr.  Bancroft  makes  Faulkland  bearable ;  and  we  remember  the  days  when 
we  used  to  leave  our  seat  directly  he  and  Julia  came  on  the  scene.  That 
Mrs.  Bernard-Beere  is  the  Julia  on  this  occasion  was  certainly  an  additional 
reason  why  we  should  keep  it  now.  Never  has  this  lady  looked  so  hand' 
some  as  in  the  handsome  costumes  she  wears  with  such  distinction.  Indeed 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  ladies  take  the  honours  in  the  representation. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  the  Mrs.  Malaprop  of  Mrs.  Stirling  is  the  one 
character  that  unites  the  traditions  of  old  comedy  to  the  new  views  taken  at 
the  Haymarkct  Theatre.  No  one  can  approach  her  in  this  her  own  method. 
Mr.  Lionel  Brough's  Acres  was,  of  course,  most  amusing,  but  there  was  an 
element  of  farce  about  it  which  jarred.  This  actor  has  been  doomed  so 
long  to  waste  his  talents  on  the  buffooneries  of  burlesque,  that  it  may  be  he 
cannot  quite  shake  off  their  evil  influence.  The  Haymarket '  Rivals '  should 
be  seen. 

We  think  we  at  last  can  congratulate  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce  on  having  produced 
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at  his  handsome  theatre  a  play  worthy  of  his  management  and  his  company. 
The  Prince's  has  had  a  rather  dreary  time  since  its  opening.     Tht  delicate 
fooliDg  of  ^  The  Palace  of  Truth '  missed  its  mark,  the  fun  of  the  '  Private 
Secretary '  was  of  a  doubtful  character.  Other  plap  were  produced  seemingly 
with  little  regard  to  the  ca^bilities  of  the  artists  representing  them,  and 
rumours  were  afloat  that  Mr.  Druce  was  about  to  abandon  what  looked  like  a 
disastrous  speculation.    Happily  these  rumours  were  without  foundation,  and 
by  the  production  of  '  Called  Back,'  a  new  era  of  success  has,  we  hope, 
dawned  on  the  Prince's.  Of  course,  as  everybody  has  read  the  book,  so  every- 
body was  interested  in  conjecturing  how  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  and  the  author, 
who  veils  his  identity  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Hugh  Conway,  would  deal 
with  the  dramatic  difEculties  of  the  story.  |Mr.  Carr,  or  whoever  has  had  the 
largest  share  in  the  work,  has  gone  boldly  to  work,  and  applied  the  knife 
widi  no  sparing  hand.    Of  course  the  play  could  not  begin  as  does  the  story, 
and  the  adapters,  rejecting  the  chance  discoverv  by  Vaughan  of  the  murder, 
have  made  his  love  for  Pauline  the  motive  that  brings  him  to  the  house  where 
the  crime  b  committed,  and  where,  hidden  by  Pauline  in  the  garden,  he 
bursts  into  the  room,  attracted  by  her  screams,  just  as  her  brother  falls  dead 
by  Macari's  dagger.    Thb  is  a  most  exciting  scene  admirably  worked  up, 
and  stirs  an  endiusiasm  which  the  previous  wordy  dialogue  really  needed. 
Unfortunately  it  comes  too  early,  for  it  is  the  scene  no  doubt  of  the  play,  but 
still  the  descent  of  the  act  drop  as  Anthony  March  falls  dead  and  Gilbert 
Vaughan  springs  into  the  room  was  on  a  very  dramatic  ^tuadon.    The 
adapters  did  not  venture  on  any  of  the  gagging  and  binding  of  the  story  which 
would  have  acted  as  an  antt-dimax.  The  murder  scene — and  it  was  one  about 
which  there  was  more  speculation  and  conjecture  than  any  other — thus  hap- 
pily got  over,  Mr.  Comyns  Carr's  task  was  comparatively  an  easy  one.     Of 
course  a  good  deal  has  been  made  of  Siberia  and  the  journey  Pauline's  dis- 
tracted lover  takes  to  drag  from  Dr.  Ceneri  the  truth  about  her    There  was  a 
good  deal  of  clever  grouping  of  convicts  on  the  march,  their  arrival  at  the  prison, 
&c. ;  and  though  efEcient  stage  management  on  the  first  night  was  wanting, 
this  has  since  been  remedied  and  all  the  dismal  horrors,  the  wretchedness  and 
brutality  are  brought  out  with  much  force.     Another  fault  of  the  first  repre- 
sentation was  that  the  play  was  too,  terribly  too  long.     The  speeches,  espe- 
cially in  the  prologue,  were  tedious  to  a  degree,  so  was  the  scene  in  the  prison 
between  Ceneri  and  Vaughan.    It  very  nearly  missed  fire  on  the  first  night, 
principally,  we  think,  from  Mr.  Bellew  being  nervous,  and  from  Mr.  Anson 
being  weighted  with  a  part  much  out  of  his  line.     This  excellent  actor  b  so 
identified  with  comedy,  we  look  so  constantly  for  hb  pictures  of  the  pompous 
respectable  vulgarity  of  middle-class  life,  that  we  cannot  realise  him  as  a  secret 
conspirator,  conniving  at  murders  and  plotting  to  overthrow  authorities.  We 
do  not  think  Mr.  Anson  realised  it  eitiier. 

Mr.  Bellew's  Gilbert  Vaughan  was  a  fine  emotional  piece  of  acting,  and 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree's  picture  of  the  cold-blooded  and  suave  scoundrel  Macari 
was  about  the  best  thing  we  have  yet  seen  from  hb  hands.  Without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  exaggeration,  he  was  that  often  ideal  portrait,  a  con- 
summate scoundrel  with  the  veneer  of  politeness  and  careless  indifference  on 
the  surface  and  only  the  evil  nature  peeping  out  now  and  then.  The  actor 
scored  a  marked  success*  We  must  also  congratulate  Miss  Lingard  on  the 
manner  in  which  she  went  through  a  very  trying  ordeal.  The  part  of  Pauline 
is  an  exceedingly  diflicult  one.  She  has  to  be  alternately  sentimental,  then 
relapse  into  dumb  forgetfulness,  again  to  be  a  raving  love-struck  woman.  In 
the  last  scene,  where  she  recovers  her  reason^  Miss  Lingard  made  a  decided 
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impressioD.    Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Conway  have  made  much  more  of  the  minor 
dbaracters  than  the  novel  did  ;  and  the  Prince's  has  been  fortunate  m  haTrog 
such  exponents  as  Miss  Tilbury,  Mr.  Lethcourt,  and  Mr.  F.  Rodney  to  shov 
them  to  the  best  advantage.     As  Mary  Vaughan  Miss  Tilbury  did  mach  to 
redeem  the  gloom  of  the  play  by  her  bright  representation  of  an  English 
giri,  and  she  was  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Lethcourt  as  Vanghan's  friend  Arthur 
Kenyon.  Mr.  Rodney,  as  Anthony  March,  had  of  course  but  little  to  do,  but 
he  aid  it  with  singular  tact  and  appreciation.    There  was  also  a  very  derer 
"bit"  by  M.  de  Cordova,  as  the  chief  of  the  detective  police,  that  was  very 
telling.     *  Called  Back  *  is  a  very  powerful  play,  on  the  whole  admirably 
acted  as  it  has  been  most  admirably  adapted  ;  and  when  Mr.  Comyns  Carr, 
on  the  first  night,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  house,  led  Mr.  Hugh 
Conway  forward,  the  cheering  was  enthusiastic.     It  is  a  play  to  see.    As^  ail 
the  world  has  read  and  been  fascinated  by  the  book,  so  will  they  be,  we  think, 
by  Its  **  counterfeit  presentment "  at  the  Prince's  Theatre. 

A  notice  is  due  of  the  last  addition  (would  that  it  were  the  last !)  to  our 
London  theatres.  The  Empire — it  went  through  some  changes  of  nomeo- 
dature  before  the  doors  were  opened — ^is  certainly  a  gorgeous  temple  of  the 
drama,  though  the  latter  word  is,  perhaps,  hardly  applicable  to  the  kind  of 
performances  on  which  the  Empire  management  presumably,  judging  from 
Its  first  essay,  depends  for  public  support.  The  Empire  has  flung  down  the 
gauntlet  boldly  and  bravely  to  its  near  neighbour  the  Alhambra.  It  has 
bearded  the  lion  in  hb  den,  the  Holland  in  his  hall.  Time  was  when  if  we 
wanted  to  feast  our  eyes  on  gorgeous  colouring,  silver  armour,  legs  and  lime- 
light, we  went  to  the  Alhambra.  Now  we  have  a  choice  given  us.  All  these 
beautiful  things  are  still,  we  believe,  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Holland's  Palace  of 
Delight,  and  they  are  also  to  be  seen,  and  with  more  gorgeous  surroundings 
at  the  Empire.  Ver^^  lavish  has  been  the  outlay  both  before  and  behind  the 
curtain,  and  certainly  it  is  the  most  luxurious  theatre  that  London  can  boast. 
It  is  crowded  every  evening,  but  there  is  ample  room  in  its^^^  and  lounge 
nevertheless ;  and  in  the  said  lounge  there  is  reproduced  some  Alhambraic 
features  easily  recognisable  by  the  frequenters  of  that  once  famous  establish- 
ment. Everything  is  crimson  and  gold,  but  the  great  feature  of  the  new  house 
b  doubtless  the  space  behind  the  auditorium.  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce  has  attemj>ted 
something  of  the  kind  at  the  Prince's,  but  his  audiences  have  hardly  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege.  With  the  Empire  it  is  different.  The  gentlemen, 
and  we  may  add  the  ladies,  who  frequent  the  new  theatre  are  as  a  class  prone 
to  foyers  and  lounges.  They  come  not  so  much  to  see  the  spectacle  but  each 
other,  and  the  Empire  affords  them  every  facility  for  so  doing.  The  director^, 
wise  we  suppose  in  their  generation,  have  appealed  to  the  taste  of  that  large 
multitude  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women  who  go  to  a  theatre 
for  the  express  purpose  [of  being  amused.  These  latter  find  in  the  Empire 
their  happy  hunting  grounds.  They  see  and  are  seen.  Doubtless  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  stage  go  for  something.  Rarely  has  so  gorgeous  and  magnificent 
a  spectacle  as  the  present  edition  of  '  Chilperic '  been  witnessed  on  any  stage 
in  Europe.  The  eyes  get  bewildered  b v  a  succession  of  groups  of  scantily  and 
yet  artistically-attired  women  apparently  of  every  nation  under  heaven.  The 
ballets,  both  the  Spanish  one  and  that  in  which  some  fifty  amazons  flash  the 
electric  light  in  many  colours  on  the  delighted  specutors,  are  very  beautiful, 
and  in  the  premiere  danieuie,  Signorina  Bessone,  from  San  Carlo  and  La 
Scala,  in  some  degree  recalls  to  an  elder  generatioii  the  glories  of  Her 
Majesty's  in  the  days  when  we  had  real  ballets,  and  when  Ellsler,  Cerito,  and 
LuciUe  Grahn  gave  us  the  poetry  of  motion.  Indeed,  taken  as  a  whole, '  Cbil- 
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peric '  is  a  splendid  spectacle,  but  then — and  there  is  always  a  hat — ^it  is  only 
a  spectacle.  The  Empire  exponents  of  Herye's  music  most  in  their  secret 
hearts  own  that  they  haTe  been  rery  heavily  handicapped ;  indeed  they  hardly 
conceal  that  fact  from  the  audience,  or  we  should  rather  say,  the  spectators. 
Mr.  Herbert  Standing,  an  excellent  actor  in  other  ro/ei^  walks  through  that 
of  Chilperic  with  easy  ahandon^  and  is  much  more  interested  in  discovering 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  stalls  and  private  boxes  than  in  the  business 
of  the  stage.  The  charming  Miss  Madge  Shirley,  too,  when  as  the  Princess 
Gelusinda  she  advances  with  many  smiles  to  the  footlights,  is  so  evidently 
taken  up  with  the  front  of  the  house  that  her  stage  business  h  purely  mecha- 
nical. Every  one  does  the  same^  or  nearly  every  one,  but  there  are  two  ex- 
ceptions, Miss  Sallie  Turner  and  Mr.  Paulton.  These  conscientious  artists 
remember  that  they  are  acting,  a  circumstance  certainly  not  realised  by 
the  shapely  young  ladies  who  foroi  the  majority  of  the  dramatis  persons.  But 
after  all  what  does  it  matter  ?  They  join  in  the  chorus  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  and  move  their  legs  in  obedience  to  the  makre  de  ballet.  What  can  we 
possibly  require  more  i    The  Empire  Theatre  is  a  great  success. 

In  former  days  the  Manchester  Horse  Show  was  an  important  event  in  the 
Show  Year,  as  it  came  first  and  attracted  large  entries,  particulariy  in  the 
hunter  dasses.  Last  year  the  management  did  an  unwise  thing  in  post- 
poning the  Show  from  May  to  the  August  Bank- Holiday,  by  which  time 
the  merits  of  the  horses  had  been  discussed  over  and  over  again.  Thb  year 
a  further  falling  off  was  observable.  There  were  but  eleven  hunters  entered ! 
The  management  adopted  the  pennywise  and  pound  foolish  course  of  lumping 
all  the  hunters  together  in  one  class,  without  reference  to  age,  or  weight- 
carrying  abilities ;  and  it  is  a  marvel  how  business  men  could  have  expected 
anything  but  failure  under  so  silly  an  arrangement  No  cute  Yorkshire 
breeder  was  likely  to  send  his  four-year-old  to  compete  against  horses  of  all 
ages  and  sizes ;  while  owners  of  other  kinds  held  aloof  from  an  omnium 
gatherum  sort  of  contest.  Mr.  Brown,  who  works  the  Shows  religiously, 
had  a  complete  walk  over  for  the  first  prizes  with  Grenadier,  who  has 
grown  into  a  grand  horse,  and  Victor,  a  promising  four-year-old,  the  only 
hunter  of  that  age  sent  up.  The  rest  of  the  class  ^iled  to  reach  the 
standard  of  respectable  mediocrity;  so  we  must  wait  for  Islington  to  see 
how  old  friends  have  wintered,  and  what  the  new  candidates  are  like. 
Hacks,  too,  were  only  moderate.  Most  of  them  were  great  rough  animals 
that  no  one  would  ride  at  a  gift  in  the  Park  under  a  summer  sun.  Harness 
horses,  cobs,  and  ponies  made  a  better  show.  Robinson,  of  Hull,  of  course 
swept  the  board  pretty  well,  as  the  hack,  cob,  single  and  double  harness 
prizes  fell  to  him,  besides  some  seconds  and  thirds.  He  was  lucky  in  getting 
Lady  Shrewsbury  placed  first,  as  she  crosses  her  legs  in  front,  so  much  as^to 
suggest  that  some  day  one  of  the  old  '^  gig**  caricatures  may  be  reproduced - 
with  startling  fidelity.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  pony  classes 
was  that  there  were  too  many  of  them.  Every  size  was  shown  in  saddle 
and  harness,  an  arrangement  that  led  to  the  same  animals  opposing  each  other 
on  several  occasions;  as  owners  of  diminutive  steeds,  with  an  improved 
estimate  of  their  chances,  showed  them  not  only  against  those  of  their  own 
size,  but  against  bigger  ones  in  classes  for  those  under  fourteen  hands.  If 
the  Manchester  Show  is  ever  again  to  occupy  its  old  position,  hunters  must 
be  attracted.  The  jumping  was  good  of  its  kind,  but  as  usual  the  performances 
of  the  horses  excelled  those  of  the  riders. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  a  biography  of  the  late  Hon. 
Robert  Grimston  will  shortly  be  published  by  the  Messrs.  Longman,  from 
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the  pen  of  one  who  has  written  many  pleasant  pages  in  'Baily/  and  who, 
under  the  well-known  signature  of  ^*  F.  G./'  has  a  host  of  appreciative  readers. 
Mr.  Gale  is  fully  capable  of  doing  every  justice  to  Mr.  Urimston's  life  as  a 
sportsman  in  its  two  special  phases,  the  hunting  and  the  cricket  field.  It  is 
nght  and  proper  that  the  biography  of  such  a  man  as  Robert  Grimston  should 
have  other  place  than  in  a  newspaper  article ;  and  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Gale 
has  been  entrusted  with  a  task  for  which  he  is  in  every  way  fitted. 

We  have  but  time  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  l5erby,  just  as  we  write 
decided,  and  that  in  not  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  For  the  second  time 
there  has  been  a  dead-heat,  for  the  first  time  a  divide.  Different  thoughts 
and  principles  seem  to  guide  the  sportsmen  of  to-day  from  those  that  influenced 
their  predecessors  of  half  a  century  ago ;  and  while  we  cannot  blame  Sir  John 
Willoughby  or  Mr.  Hammond  for  doing  what  they  like  with  their  own,  we 
3vish  some  of  the  sporting  instincts  of  &  JP^t  generation  had  prevailed  with 
them  to  do  other  than  they  have  done.  The  result  was  of  oourse'a  great  sur- 
prise. ^On  the  morning  of  the  Derby  day,  the  first  inquiry  made  by  everyone  00 
getting  to  the  Downs  was,  *'  Does  Harvester  run  ? "  It  had  been  announced 
^at  on  Mr.  Barrow  rested  the  decision  whether  he  should  come  to  the  post 
or  not,  and  that  eminent  vet  had  decided  that  he  should.  So  the  backers  of 
Harvester  had  that  run  for  their  money,  which  twenty-four  hours  previously 
they  probably  considered  out  of  the  question.  Sir  John  Willoughby  cer* 
tainlv  appeared  to  be  running  the  risk  of  ruining  a  good  horse  from  a  feeling 
highly  praiseworthy ;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  we  then  knew,  some- 
what Quixotic  It  is  all  very  well  to  consider  the  public,  but  surely  a  roan  b 
not  bound  to  run  the  risk  of  breaking  down  his  horse  to  please  that  body. 
The  brief  levee  held  by  Queen  Adelaide,  Harvester,  and  St.  Medard  in  the 
paddock — brief  because  the  mare  got  fidgetty  and  had  to  be  taken  out — 
showed  us  the  latter,  if  anything,  a  little  on  the  big  side,  but  still  with  no 
fault  to  find  in  her  condition,  and  Harvester,  with  no  trace  or  sign  of  ailment, 
and  though  some  people  professed  to  think  him  overdone,  we  confess  we 
could  not  see  it.  So  well  did  he  look,  that  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  him,  on  our  return  to  the  Stand,  quoted  at  100  to  7 ;  but  as  the  mare 
was  all  the  rage,  and  what  was  known,  or  supposed  ■  to  be  known,  about 
Harvester  was  so  utterly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  his  winning,  that  we  suppose 
the  price  was  a  fair  estimate  of  his  chance.  And  yet  we  are  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  dbparaging  young  Loates,  who  rode  him,  when  we  say  that 
if  Archer  had  been  on  Sir  John  Willoughby's  horse,  he  would  have  won  the 
Derby  without  the  aid  of  St.  Gatien.  He  had  won  it  opposite  the  Stand, 
where  he  slightly  ^'  pecked,"  and  though  he  recovered  himself  and  got  up  to  his 
opponent,  it  was  a  moment  too  late.  Harvester  was  running  on.  Be  made 
the  dead-heat,  and  though  no  doubt  prudential  motives  influenced  Sir  John 
Willoughby,  we  cannot  but  feel  regret  that  it  was  not  run  off.  We  may  add 
that  Queen  Adelaide  appeared  to  be  shut  in,  or  she  must  have  been  much 
nearer  than  the  two  lengths  she  finished  behind  the  dead-heaters.  A  sensa- 
tional Derby,  and  yet  no  sensation.  The  dual  win  was  coldly  received,  and 
astonbhment  seemed  to  be  the  portion  of  the  Britbh  public.  It  b  thus  pos- 
sible for  bad  horses  to  create  as  great  an  excitement  as  good  ones.  St.  Simoo 
last  year  could,  we  believe,  give  Harvester  two  stonej  and  yet  Harvester  only 
missed  the  Derby  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth ! 
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SPORTS  AND  PASTIMEa 


HON.  PERCY    WYNDHAM,  M.P. 

The  second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Leconfield  and  brother  of 
the  present  peer,  the  subject  of  our  present  sketch,  Mr.  Percy 
Wyndham,  is  a  well-known  figure  in  many  circles,  and  a  successful 
actor  in  many  rbles.  Born  in  1835,  and  educated  at  Eton,  Mr. 
Wyndham,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  father's  son,  took 
to  hunting  at  a  very  early  period.  The  late  Lord  Leconfield's  well- 
known  pack  of  hounds — he  was  an  M.F.H.  for  fifty-nine  years — 
might  be  said  to  be  the  school  in  which  he  learned  the  rudiments  of 
the  noble  science,  and  over  and  in  the  Sussex  downs  and  woodlands 
perfected  his  education.  He  had  also  a  pack  of  beagles,  with 
which  he  rendered  a  good  account  of  the  hares,  and  occasionally  had 
good  sport  with  an  outlying  deer  from  Petworth  Park.  In  his 
younger  days  Mr.  Wyndham  hunted  a  good  deal  in  Ireland,  when 
his  brother-in-law,  the  late  lamented  Lord  Mayo,  was  going  well 
with  the  Kildares,  and  in  Meath. 

In  i860y  Mr.  Wyndham  took  two  important  steps  in  life.  He 
married  and  entered  Parliament.  His  wife  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  Guy  Campbell,  Bart.,  and  the  constituency  to  which  he 
offered  himself  was  West  Cumberland.  Long  associated  with  that 
county  by  the  ties  of  property,  Wyndham  is  an  honoured  name 
amone  gentle  and  simple  in  that  wild  and  picturesque  region.  As 
Mr.  Wyndham  was  returned,  and  as  he  has  continued  to  sit,  after 
standing  two  contests,  to  the  present  time,  it  is  to  be  presumed  the 
electors  are  well  satisfied  with  their  representative. 

In  1875  he  went  to  live  Jn  Wiltshire,  and  there  joined  Lord 
Aylesbury,  Lord  Algernon  St.  Maur,  and  Mr.  Raikes  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Tedworth  Hounds.  These  hounds  were  in  1879 
taken  by  Sir  Reginald  Graham,  and  during  the  severe  illness  of  that 
gentleman  in  the  winter  of  188 1-2,  Mr.  Wyndham  represented  him 
on  the  field ;  finally,  on  Sir  Reginald  going  to  reside  in  Yorkshire, 
succeeding  him  in  the  Mastership.    Of  course  his  taking  the  hounds 
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gave  the  greatest  satisBiction  to  every  member  of  the  Hunt,  and 
during  the  two  seasons  he  has  had  them  they  have  shown  most  excellent 
sport.  He  is  verj  keen,  and  a  thorough  master  in  all  the  science  of 
the  hunting  field. 

In  politics  Mr.  Wjndham  is  a  Conservative,  and  tikes  an  active 
part  in  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Since  1872  he 
has  been  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  Cumberland,  so  the 
duties  of  life  have  their  full  recognition  at  his  hands.  He  is  a 
thorough  sportsman,  but  he  remembers  the  good  old  szyingj  noblesse 
oblige^  and  acknowledges  other  and  more  important  claims  on  his 
time. 


RUSTICUS  EXPECTAT. 


The  meridian  is  past.  Ascot,  unroyalised  for  once,  has  revelled 
in  its  sunny  gorgeousness,  and  hung  up  its  records  for  1884.  Those 
drawn-down  blinds  in  its  very  midst  have  brought  home  the  sad 
reality  of  a  sorrow  that  can  reach  even  to  a  throne.  Rusdcus  has 
stopped,  stared,  and  passed  on  meditatively.  Omens  present  them- 
selves to  some  people  more  than  to  others,  few  indeed  distrust  them 
wholly.  How  many  a  gay  cavalier  will  this  year  associate  those 
windows  of  mourning  with  the  downfall  of  his  hopes,  half  hour  after 
half  hour,  as  the  longed-for  bit  of  silk  failed  to  flutter  before  the 
judge's  box  where  its  wearer  and  backer  desired  !  Ascot  is  famous 
for  bad  prices,  but  plungers,  as  a  rule,  get  home,  if  they  are  only 
sufficiently  plucky  ;  but,  alas  !  this  year  St.  Simon  and  Geheinmis 
were  positively  the  only  chances  of  buying  money  that  brought  them 
any  reward,  until  Friday,  when  Florence  and  Corrie  Roy  towed  them 
a  crumb  of  comfort.  The  number  of  slain  fiivourites  was  almost 
untold,  and  black  Monday  at  ^  Tats  "  has  been  of  unusual  pitchiness. 
Had  not  Friday  mitigated  the  remorseless  chapter  of  de&mts  of  one 
big  Newmarket  stable,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Newmarket  July 
week  would  have  been  memorable  for  another  great  sale  besides 
Lord  Falmouth's.     Let  us  hope  that  this  has  been  averted. 

John  Bull,  he  whom  we  prefer  to  call  Rusticus,  has  been  greatly 
exercised  over  the  dead  heat  for  the  Derby.  It  carries  him  back 
more  than  fifty  years  to  its  only  recurrence,  and  be  listens  to  the 
veterans  discussing  over  the  Csulland  and  Colonel  Derby  of  1828 
with  the  freshness  of  a  new  departure.  Rusticus,  however,  is  a 
shrewd  observer,  and  scMnetimes  puts  awkward  questions.  How 
was  it,  he  asks,  in  those  days,  and  even  up  to  quite  recently,  that  we 
eenerdly  had  the  best  form  of  the  year  represented  in  the  Derby  ? 
While  diis  year  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  dispute  that  there 
is  one  horse,  St.  Simon,  fully  14  lbs.  above  Derby  form;  anotherabout 
7  lbs.  above  it,  in  Busybody ;  and  three  more  quite  equal  to  it,  in 
Scot  Free,  Archiduc,  and  the  Lambkin ;  and  yet  neidher  of  this 
^fntnidable  quintet  was  able  to  compete.  W  hy  should  this  be,  you  ask, 
^ar  Rusticus  ?    Two  reasons  .combined  to  lessen  tbe  Derbj  field 
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and  weaken  its  world-wide  fame.    They  both  relate  to  the  laws  of 
entry,  part  4  of  the  laiws  of  racing.    In  the  first  place  the  entries  for 
the  race  c^ose  in  the  first  week  in  July,  when  the  horses  are  year- 
lings.   The  majority  of  racehorses  are  now  hied  by  people,  who  do 
not  race  tbemsehres,  but  make  it  a  business  and  a  science  to  breed 
for  sade.      Very  few  care  to  incur  the  responsibility  or  risk  of 
entering  aN  their  yearlings  for  the  Derby,  and  still  fewer  are  able  to 
scU  them  before  the  time  of  closing  the  stake.     By  entering  them 
under  present  conditions  they  ase  obliged  to  sell  them  widt  their 
engagements,  and  as  vendors  and  purchasers  often  have  diflSrrent 
opinions  of  the  merits  of  animals^  such  clogging  conditions  to  the 
sale  often  prejudice  the  breeder;  and  even  should  not  this  be  the 
case^  the  law  preventing  the  transfer  of  nominations  steps-  in,  and 
prevents  him  from  avoiding  future  risk,  supposing  the  purchaser 
does  not  fulfil  the  engagement,  or  pay  the  necessary  forjRrit.     Then 
again  the  difficulty  does  not  end  here ;  the  death  of  the  nominator 
at  any  time  destroys  the  horse's  prospects  akogether.     It  has  robbed 
St.  Simon  of  a  weU-deserved  blue  ribbon,  as  it  probably  robbed 
Macheath  last  year  of  a  like  trophy ;  and  instances  mi^t  be  mvltr- 
plied  without  end,  where  the  law  of  entries  has  stepped  in  to  deprive 
the  great  classic  races  of  their  full  glory.      You,  Rusticus,  come 
to  Epsom  on  purpose  to  see  the  best  form  of  the  year,  why  then 
rob  you  of  your  heart's  delight  ? 

It  is  time  that  the  Derby  looked  to  its  laurds ;  there  are  the  bfe 
gatemoney  ventures  with  their  j^io.CXX)  added  money  at  one  fisn 
swoop,  threatening  to  lessen  its  glory.  Cottonopolis  will  not  long 
be  outdone,  and  the  Derby,  wirit  its  annually  declining  entry,  its 
50  sovs.  half  forfeit,  and  no  added  mon^,  will  not  long  hold  its 
own,  unless  the  time  of  entry  is  made  to  suit  all  breeders  and  owners 
of  horses,  and  the  law  of  transfer  of  an  entry  is  reboed,  as  well  as  in 
the  Oaks  and  the  Leger,  as  a  tentative  measure*  Then  indeed 
should  we  have  a  revival  of  Derby  quotatk>na  on  a  hu^  scaler 
and  Rusticus  wo«M  rush  up  to  die  Downs  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  companions  sure  of  gazing  and  feasting  on  the  best 
horseflesh  in  the  world. 

All  this  is  easy  enough  if  the  Jockey  Club  will  only  give  its  nraid 
to  its  accomplishment  Throw  open  the  entries  till  the  week  stfioer 
Doncaster,  and  make  them  transferable  in  case  of  death  or  the  sale 
of  the  animal  in  the  meantime,  under  safe  conditiotts  as  to  the  stake. 
Oblige  the  lessees  of  Epsom  and  Doncaster  to  add  ^lOOO  to  each, 
and  trust  in  Providence  for  the  rest. 

^  Ah,  this  is  well  said,"  replies  Rusticus,  *^  but,  my  dear  ^  Baily,' 
or  '  Borderer,'  or  whatever  you  call  yourself^,  I  must  buttonhole  you 
yet  a  Uttle  longer. '  It  will  indeed  be  a  treat  to  see  such  a  Derby  as 
you  promise  us,  with  every  great  three-^ear-old  pulled  out  of  his  stable 
that  has  any  legs  to  carry  him ;  but  then  I  cannot  come  to  Epsom,  or 
Ascot,  or  Newmarket,  or  Sandown,  oc  Kempton  every  week*  Why 
am  I  to  be  debarred  somethnes  firom  seeing  a  race  near  home  ?  It  is 
not  many  years  ago  when  I  could  drive  into  the  nearest  county  town 
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to  see  a  bit  of  quiet  racine,  and  enjoy  looking  on  while  a  nice  young, 
raw  horse  was  being  saddled  in  the  open  field  (no  five  bob  paddock 
business  then),  and  try  to  pick  holes  in  him  with  my  neighbour,  or 
make  a  mental  note  of  his  good  points,  or  watch  his  future  career  in  the 
papers.  But  now,  bless  you,  there  isn't  a  meeting,  except  a  bit  of 
steeplechasingy  within  miles  round ;  and  when  I  go  to  Four  Oaks  or 
Leicester  they  **  leg"  me  for  money  at  every  turn,  besides  worrying  me 
to  bet  with  them,  pushing  and  rushing  about  like  maniacs,  mobbing 
the  horses  in  the  paddock,  and  talking  about  what  is  meant  to  win 
co-day,  or  what  isn't,  till  I  go  back  disgusted  with  racing,  and  put 
it  down  as  an  expensive,  blackguard,  and  overrated  amusement. 
Why  have  they  stopped  our  country  meetings  ?  " 

I  will  tell  you,  dear  Rusticus.  The  Jockey  Club  wanted  to  put 
a  stop  to  a  lot  of  mushroom  meetings  that  grew  and  grew  round 
about  London  until  they  became  a  nuisance  to  respectable  people, 
and  the  Legislature  threatened  to  step  in  and  interfere  with  Jockey 
Club  prerogative  by  sweeping  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  Jockey  Club  hurried  into  the  breach,  and 
passed  a  law  that  no  race  under  the  rules  of  racing  should  be  of  less 
value  than  lOO/.,  and  that  no  meeting  should  be  allowed  that  did 
not  add  3CX)/.  for  every  day's  racing,  irrespective  of  hunters'  races  or 
steeplechases,  and  that  one-half  of  this  amount  should  be  for  races 
of  a  mile  or  upwards.  This  seemed  salutary  at  first,  but  it  was  not 
so  effective  as  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  followed,  that  no  race 
meeting  should  be  held  within  twelve  miles  of  London  without 
special  license. 

From  the  date  of  this  300/.  rule,  racing  has  become  a  question  of 
money.  Sport  subordinates  to  money.  Populations  have  been  de- 
coyed into  enclosed  arenas,  where  every  association  loci  has  been  the 
reverse  of  adaptation  to  racing.  The  fine  old  courses  with  their 
springy,  maiden  turf  have  been  neglected  and  shut  up,  because  300/. 
for  one  day's  racing  is  rather  too  much  for  a  few  landowners,  trades- 
men and  farmers  in  a  country  district  to  put  down  with  equanimity 
in  these  bad  times,  sportsmen  though  they  be.  Following  on  the 
transmigration  of  racing  to  large  centres  of  population,  and  the 
decline  of  it  elsewhere,  has  been  the  change  in  the  ownership  of 
horses,  and  the  business  of  trainers.  Country  gentlemen,  as  a  rule, 
now,  would  as  soon  think  of  training  or  running  a  young  horse, 
even  if  they  bred  him  or  her  themselves,  as  they  woula  of  going  up 
in  a  balloon.  Only  the  Jockey  Club,  aspirants  to  that  august 
assemblv,  a  few  rich  merchants  in  London  or  large  towns,  who  like 
to  gamole  a  bit,  and  see  their  horses  run  for  big  stakes,  the  ring 
men,  a  wealthy  publican  or  two,  and  lastly,  the  trainers  themselveSi 
own  and  run  .racehorses  nowadays.  In  three-fourths  of  all  these 
cases  the  horse  is  merelv  treated  as  an  instrument  of  gambling.  I^ 
matters  little  whether  the  animal  is  sent  to  run  at  Manchester  or 
Newmarket,  so  long  as  he  can  be  backed  for  a  sufficient  stake. 

Look  here,  Rusticus ;  to  show  you  how  true  your  complaint  i^> 
let  us  take  a  peep  into  a  worm-eaten  Racing  Calendar  of  1771* 
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Here  it  is — nothing  under  50/.  allowed  to  be  run  for,  under  an  Act 
of  13  Geo.  2,  which,  for  all  I  know,  may  be  good  law  now.  There 
were  ninety-eight  places  of  sport,  many  of  them  extending  over  two 
and  three  days.  'Tis  true  they  were  often  content,  in  those  days, 
with  a  couple  of  races  a  day,  and  these  were  stubbornly  fought  out 
in  heats,  and  interspersed,  perhaps,  with  a  bit  of  ^'  cocking.'  Out 
of  those  ninety-eight  places  of  sport,  no  less  than  fifty-seven  are 
now  no  longer  in  the  record.  The  greater  part  of  them  survived  up 
to  1870,  and  now  have  been  swept  away  with  one  ruthless  stroke 
of  the  Jockey  Club  pen. 

Let  us  pick  up  that  moderately  dean  and  tidy  volume  of  the 
Calendar  for  1870.  There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  places  of 
sport  recorded  there,  without  going  into  Scotland  or  Ireland.  But 
alas !  when  we  come  to  analyse  that  goodly  list,  how  many  of  them 
are  dead  in  1 884?  No  less  than  seventy-seven  !  And  that  brand 
new  Calendar  of  1 884  tells  us  that  there  are  only  fifty-four  places  of 
sport,  including  Scotland,  now  extant.  Many  of  these  remaining 
places  of  sport  have  two,  three,  and  even  four  meetings  a  year  of 
which  to  boast ;  but  still  Rusticus  is  right,  his  country  meetings,  of 
which  he  used  to  boast,  have  dropped  out  of  sight  for  the  present. 

Is  it  to  be  for  always?  Rusticus  expectaU  He  is  a  patient, 
lone-sufiering  man.  He  hopes  again  to  see  such  meetin&rs  as 
Bedford,  Abergavenny,  Aylesbury,  Lambourne,  Abinedon,  w  is- 
beach,  Chesterfield,  Blandford,  Chelmsford,  Odiham,  Canterbury, 
Lancastet,  Stamford,  Grantham,  Ludlow,  Monmouth,  Oxford, 
Bridgnorth,  Guildford,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Uppingham,  Marl- 
borough, Knighton,  Hambleton,  Wrexham,  Cowbridge,  and  a 
host  of  others,  revived.  But  how?  Everything  points  to  cen- 
tralisation nowadays,  and  Rusticus  can  hardly  hope  to  stem  the 
torrent,  unless  the  Jockey  Club  will  consent  to  relax  their  300/.  a 
day  rule.  ^^  And  why  not  ? "  exclaims  the  countryman.  ''  Nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  institute  licenses  for  courses,  and  let  those 
places  whose  right  is  prescriptive,  and  whose  course  unobjectionable, 
have  a  license  to  give  one  or  more  lOO/.  plates^under  the  rules  of 
racing,  interspersed  with  hunters'  races  of  a  lower  value,  and 
helping  to  make  up  an  enjoyable  day's  racing,  where  local  horses 
of  every  degree  can  test  their  powers,  and  the  national  pastime  be 
revived  in  its  best  form,  rather  than  have  meetings,  as  is  fast 
coming  into  vogue,  in  the  shape  of  Foresters'  fetes,  galloway  and 
pony  races,  and  such-like  illegitimate  gatherings,  which  bring  a 
curse  on  racing  instead  of  a  blessing." 

A  trainer  of  the  old  school,  a  man  respected  far  and  near,  and 
better  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  this  subject  than  almost 
anyone  I  know,  became  my  opposite  neighbour  accidentally  in  a 
railway  carriage  not  many  months  ago,  and  spontaneously  broached 
this  subject.  He  had  seen  the  old  rigime  of  racing  and  the  new ; 
had  gone  through  the  plodding  days  of  small  prizes  and  long  pre- 
parations, with  journeys  to  country  meetings  to  have  a  ^^  feeler,"  or 
to  accustom  a  niceish  three-year-old  to  a  crowd,  and  make  him  handy 
at  turns,  or  possibly  to  try  a  stable  boy  in  public  in  the  pigskin. 
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He  had  a  thorough  appreciatbn  of  the  borthamie  of  a  country 
meeting;  had  always  tasted  the  Squire's  champagne,  and  been 
made  much  of  by  every  lover  of  horses  within  a  twenty^-mile  radins. 

*  You  remember,  sir,**  continued  he,  •*  what  a  true  type  of  hoise 
Old  Fisherman  was,  with  his  great,  long,  hareJike  hindqaarteiy 
and  deep  shoulders,  laid  wdl  into  h\%  powerful  short  back,  and  his 
lamb-like  temper  ^  what  food  for  gape-seed  he  was  through  every 
county  in  England  ?     Then  again  hts  relative,  Leamington ;  more 
of  the  gentleman,  oerhaps,  but  too  long  in  his  back  for  perfect 
symmetry,  and  a  tfiSe  shelly-looking,  till  his  great  raking  stride 
took  everyone  by  storm ;  sober  old  Kataplan,  too,  with  his  dnj- 
horse  quarters  and  back,  straight  loaded  shoulders,  and  grand  legs 
and  feet — what  a  lion's  heart  he  had,  and  how  the  countrymen 
loved  him  \    You  remember,  too,  that  nice  little  horse.  Reindeer 
by  Mountain  Deer — ^a  regular  Touchstone  to  look  at — ^that  won, 
I  believe,  the  largest  number  of  races  on  record,  and  stayed  longest 
on  the  turf.     He  won  his  first  race  for  old  Tom  Parr,  down  at 
Welsh  Knighton,  as  we  called  it,  and  Saucebox  did  most  of  his 
St.  Leger  preparation  in  the  provinces.   Lord  Ronald  and  Stockmger 
were  two  rare  good-looking  sons  of  Stockwell,  that  never  missed 
a  country  engagement.     ^Fog'  Rowlands  took  them  both  in  hand 
at  last  for  steeple-chasing;,  and  his  lordship  was  soon  an  adept  at  it, 
but  the  son  of  Lady  Evelyn  by  Don  John  (what  a  pedigree  !)  never 
would  jump,  although  to  see  him  shave  the  posts  round  Monmouth 
— a  miniature  Chester — was  a  treat  to  the   South  Wales  men. 
Later  on,  we  had  Vulcan,  picking  up  all  the  little  selling  races,  and 
then  at  last  dashing  to  the  ftont  at  Lincoln  with  the  weedy  Veranda, 
making  a  dead  heat  of  it  with  him  ;  and,  kiter  still,  Rosebery  coming 
out  as  a  hunter,  with  George  Clements  as  owner  and  trainer,  and 
showing  more  of  the  quality  of  his  dam's  sire,  Newnrinster,  than  of 
the  narrowness  of  Speculum.     I  could  go  on,  sir,  with  a  much  longer 
list  of  nice  horses  that  we  both  recollect  being  able  to  look  over 
quietly,  without  having  to  go  into  a  crowded  paddock,  or  to  New* 
market  to  find  them;  but  all  is  changed  now.     Horses  are  as 
good-lookine  now  as  then,  and  probably  better  in  some  respects, 
but  the  mode  of  trainmg  is  different.     Now  they  are  galloped  an<i 
tried,  and  tried  and  galloped,  again  and  again  at  home^  till  their 
form  can  be  ascertained  to  an  ounce,  ana  then  a  lump  of  money 
can  be  won  at  the 'first  time  of  asking — ^provided  the  form  of  the 
other  competitors  is  correctly  gauged — ^and  for  this  purpose,  in  many 
cases,  trainers  put  their  heads  together.     ^The  form  of  mine  is  so- 
and-so.     If  you  cannot  beat  that  you  had  better  wait  for  Warwick,, 
or  somewhere  where  I  shall  not  oppose  you  and  the  form  will  not 
be  so  good.'    Thus  the  cards  are  shuffled.     Mr.  So-and-So's  dark 
one  returns  home  unsaddled  in  public,  and  the  money  goes  on  the 
highest  tried  one.     It  will  be  the  other's  turn  another  day.     *  Con- 
found the  sport  I    Let  us  run  for  our  pockets/     And  thus  it  is  that 
I  have  seen  such  a  change  of  affairs  and  of  employers,  and  of  course, 
sir,  I  must  go  with  the  times.     True,  I  can  win  more  money  now 
for  an  employer*  in  one  race  than  I  often  could  in  a  season  ten  years 
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ago ;  but  then  it  requires  a  horse  within  a  few  pounds  of  the  top 
of  his  class  to  do  this.  There  is  no  lower  class  of  race-horse  now 
above  *  hunter'  form,  and  they  must  chance  their  necks  over  fences 
before  they  are  qualified  for  hunters'  races  on  the  flat,  and,  what 
is  worse,  my  best  stable  lads  must  chance  their  lives  and  limbs  in 
schooling  and  ^qualifying'  them.  If  you  ask  me  honestly  my 
opinion,  it  is  that  racing  is  drifting  away  from  its  true  interests,  and 
towards  the  place  of  business  of  one  of  my  employers,  the  Stock 
Exchange.  One  other  thing  annoys  me  dreadfully,  and  I  hope,, 
sir,  you  will  agree  with  me.  Why  should  not  two-year-olds  be 
allowed  to  run  half  a  mile,  say  up  till  1st  of  June  ?  So  many  a  nice 
undersized  one  is  now  practically  useless,  that  might  then  have  a 
chance  to  win  its  com,  and  show  its  true  form ;  and  so  many 
splendid  half-mile  courses  exist  that  are  spoilt  by  a  turn  at  five 
furlongs.  And  how  many  young  ones  are  spoilt  at  these  turns; 
knocked  out  of  time  and  disheartened  ?  I  can  speak  from  experi* 
ence  on  this  subject — but  I  am  tiring  you,  sir.  It  is  all  now  *  form 
at  a  glance,'  dazzling  prizes,  and  prodigious  handicaps,  with  a  great 
lack  of  jockeys,  except  half  a  score  or  so,  mostly  heavy  weights, 
and  no  chance  for  a  stable-boy  to  learn  his  trade  in  public,  save 
in  two  or  three  races  at  Newmarket,  that  are  no  help  to  us  in  the 
Midlands.  Good-bye,  sir,  this  is  my  station,  and  I  have  a  horse 
to  unbox." 

What  I  have  ventured  to  quote  is  absolutely  true  evidence,  not 
invented  for  the  occasion,  and  perchance  it  may  meet  the  ere  of  some 
members  of  the  Jockey  Club.  Rusticus  reverences  the  powers 
that  be.  To  him  the  Jockey  Club  is  the  impersonation  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  he  has  heard  his  Squire  say,  **  Thank  God 
we  have  a  House  of  Lords."  He  cries  nevertheless  fervently  for 
free  trade  in  racing.  He  cannot  understand  whv  the  great  Jockey 
Club  should  have  banded  him  over  wholly  and  solely  to  the  G.N.ll* 
Committee,  and  why  the  latter  body  shouU  be  trying  their  best 
to  hand  him  over  to  the  lawlessness  of  forester's  fetes,  polo  pony 
meetings,  and  the  lowest  of  the  low,  unrecognised  gatherings 
and  shameless  abortions  of  the  sport  of  racing.  Rusticus  expectat 
with  a  patience  that  is  begotten  of  hope.  He  does  not  believe  in. 
injustice  being  long  unreformed.  From  time  to  time,  however,  he 
murmurs  '*  How  long  ? "    Shakespeare  bids  me  answer  : 

<*  Thie  hope  is  swift,  and  files  with  swallow's  wings  ; 
Kings  it  makea  gods,  and  meaner  creatttres  kings." 

So  despair  not,  my  desponding  friend  \  <'  everything  comes  to 
•  bim  that  waits."  I  have  done  my  best  to  put  your  case  fairly,  and 
not  overwrought,  before  the  readers  of  '  Baily,'  and  the  fault  of  its 
failure,  if  such  it  still  must  be,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  lack- 
lustre of  your  advocate,  rather  than  to  the  weakness  of  your  case. 
FiaijustUiOy  mat  calum. 

BORDERXR. 
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THAMES  TROUTING  ON  THE  DERBY  DAY. 

By  J.  P.  Wheeldon. 

Time  has   been,   in  the   dear  old  davs,   dead,    gone   and  buried, 
ah  me,  in  the  drear  h'mbo  of  the  past  f — ^when  a  recurrence  of  the 
Derby  Day  was  wont  to  stir  strange,  almost  weird  sensations  in  my 
bosom.  Unshaped,  crude  thoughts,  principally  based  upon  an  absolute 
reverence  for  certain  branches  of  sport,  bred   and    bom  of  early 
associations,  were  wont  to  flutter  the  easily  aroused  ambitions  and 
yearnings  of  an  eager,  impressible  nature,  and  mainly  because  in  those 
half-forgotten  introductory  days  into  the  busy  field  of  stirring  life, 
such  hopes  and  ambitions  were  usually  of  the  order  unattainable. 
Thus  it  was  that  when  shoals  of  well-balanced,  well-hung  drags, 
loaded  with  happy  cargoes  of  gay,  jolly  debonair  men,  silkily  hatted, 
redundant  of  oiledf  and  ambrosially  anointed  whisker,  and  literauly  over- 
handicapped  in  the  matter  of  huge  cigars,  were  wont  to  rattle  past 
me — an   unknown,   uncared-for  padder  of  an   impecunious    hoof 
upon  London's  stony-hearted  streets — I  think — ^yes,  I  think — I  would 
have  given  my  immortal  soul  to  have  formed  one  of  the  party. 
How  gaily  the  sun  shone  then,  far  more  brilliantly  than  it  ever 
seems  to  do  now,  upon  the  sleek,  satiny  coats  of  the  horses,  upon  the 
metallic  glitter  of  their  burnished   harness!     How  deftly  they  all 
kept  step,  those  four  bright  golden  bays  with  black  points — ^horses 
which  looked  like  settling  down  to  racing  pace,  impelled  thereto  by  a 
mere  stamp  of  his  foot  on  the  dashboard,  at  their  proud  owner's  will ; 
or  those  other  three  dark  browns,  each  of  them  with  quarters  as  big  as 
a  church,  and  for  near  side  leader  a  stylish  skewbald — always  dancing 
that  skewbald — always  looking  as  if  he  was  trying  to  jump  through 
his  collar,  and  with  length  and  reach  enough,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  to 
enable  him  to  show  the  way  to  a  big  field,  aye,  even  over  the 
Whissendine  brook  itself.     I  have  never  to  this  day,  never,  I  say, 
been  able  to  settle  comfortably  within  my  own   mind  why  that 
skewbald  was  everlastingly  dancing  and  thrusting  into  his  collars- 
why  a  tantarara,  blown  upon  the  scarlet-coated  guard's  long  bom, 
and  which  sounded  so  gloriously  ioUy  and  cheery  as  the  smart  drag 
swept  down  Piccadilly  at  a  rattling  trot,  blue  veils  flying,  chains 
jingling,  traces  taut  as  ships'  cables  at  anchor,  splinter-bars  at  an 
exact  angle,  and  the  whip's  elbows,  accurately  squared,  sent  the  blood 
flying  into  my  cheeks — nor  why  the  bread-and-butter  and  radishes  of 
my  youth,  eaten  with  salt  ad  libitum,  and  accompanied  by  wealr, 
sugary,  much-bemilked  tea,  imbibed  from  a  blue  stoneware  mug 
with  a  yellow  rim,  have  left  pleasanter  impressions  upon  my  palate 
and  memory  than  the  claret-cups  and  whiskies-and-sodas  of  a  later 
era,  or  eke  of  fois  gra^  and  cunningly  compounded  plats^  of  un- 
certain and  indefinite  birth  and  origin.     Yet  that  it  is  so,  there  is  no 
gainsaying.     Equally  also  can  I  call  to  mind  a  period  when  mention 
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of  the  Derby  Day,  and  mayhap  the  mighty  Dutchman's  name  set 
my  heart  flaming  with  curiously  inexplicable  emotions,  compounded 
of  humble  reverence  for  that  marvellous  equine  hero  himself,  and 
wondering  awe  of  the  nervous,  delicate  hands,  and  poor  Charles 
Marlow's  tight-knit  shoulders,  clad  in  the  fluttering  Eglinton  tartan, 
hands  which  were  capable  of  controlling  ana  regulating  the 
tremendous  speed  and  gameness  of  ''the  great  brown/'  than  whom  no 
gainer  or  more  speedy  horse  ever  sent  the  earth-clods  flying  behind 
his  lengthy  muscular  haunches.  Where  is  the  man  whose  pulse  does 
not  beat  a  trifle  higher  at  the  description  of  ^'  the  Dutchman's  Derby/' 
when  the  big  horse  seemed  all  abroad  in  the  deep  ground,  and  poor 
Charles  Marlow  had  ^'  to  sit  and  suiFer "  patiently,  with  Hotspur 
tearing  along  in  front,  and  skimming  the  dirt  like  a  swallow  I 
Marlow  and  the  Dutchman,  Job  Marson  and  Voltigeur,  Lanercost 
and  Alice  Hawthorn,  mighty  racehorses  of  the  past,  aye,  and  some- 
times my  thoughts  wander  oack  to  my  own  dear  father's  gallant  old 
brown,  Gargy-vanna,  as  Sam  Darling  used  to  call  him,  winner  of 
many  a  glorious  race,  when  Beagle  and  Birmingham,  Colwick  and 
Lawn  Sleeves,  Languish  and  Pickpocket,  were  all  prominent  names 
on  the  roll  of  equine  wonders.  Those  rare  old  horses,  those  famous 
old-time  jockeys,  they  seem  to  linger  more  abidingly,  more  lovingly 
in  my  recollection,  than  do  the  names  and  deeds  of  the  Archers  and 
Woods,  the  St.  Simons,  Busybodys  and  Tristans  of  the  present. 
Why  it  is  I  know  not,  but  in  the  case  of  the  one  dear  old  horse, 
it  may  be,  for  one  reason,  because  I  was  wont  to  tremble  and  shrink 
at  the  snort  of  his  wide,  pinky  nostrils,  and  yet  to  envy  the  sleek  cat 
who  sat  upon  his  shoulders  and  seemed  to  do  nothing  but  sleep.  I 
mind  me  that  it  was  my  wont  to  be  always  thinking  that  he,  the 
grand  old  horse,  must  surely  swallow  a  child's  tiny  hand  and  arm, 
who,  seated  on  an  old  groom's  sinewy  shoulder,  timidly  ofiered  him 
small  portions  of  carrot.  Yet  did  his  soft  and  lustrous  eye  beam 
kindly  as  that  of  a  timid  doe's ;  while  I  think  even  now  sometimes 
that  I  hear  his  low  whinney  of  delight  at  the  groom's  entrance.  For 
another  reason,  perhaps,  because  Derbies  were  won  right  out  in 
those  days ;  there  were  no  such  *^  arrangements "  in  black-lead 
pencil,  or  ^'  monetarv  harmonies  **  as  dead  heats,  while  nobody  raised 
paltry  objections.  Now, — well  racing  seems  to  me  to  be  composed 
of  endless  row,  ramping,  roar,  and  racket,  of  dusty  devilry  and 
dipping  for  watches,  of  open  red-handed  robbery  in  the  bright  light 
of  day,  of  betting  men,  who,  rigging  themselves  up  in  the  guise 
of  comic  singers,  don't  pay  when  they  lose,  of  roping  and  pulling, 
warnings  off  and  beckonings  back  again,  and  of  a  wholesale  sorry 
system  of  intrigue  and  double-dealing  which  no  single  scribe  in  the 
whole  land  seems  brave  enough  or  honest  enough  to  lash  with 
the  power  of  a  good  steel  nib.  Hence  I  go  fishing  instead  of 
racing.  Nobody  misses  me,  heaven  knows,  and  equally  surely  the 
fellow  boot  fits  upon  my  own  foot  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy 
and  nicety.  More  than  all  the  other  reasons  put  together,  perhaps, 
for  weight  and  preponderating  power,  is  that  whenever  I  have  ^'" 
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racing,  I  have  lost  my  money  like  the  miserably  feeble  punter  that 
I  am ;  so  that,  after  so  many  shipwrecks  a  port,  and  I  find  a  Thames 
pant  a  remarkably  seawonhy  and  staunch  craft,  in  which  it  is  least 
6  to  4  that  I  don  t  get  robbed. 

A  bitterly  chill  east  wind — z  shrewd  and  rasping  wind,  which 
seemed  determined  to  penetrate  every  cranny  in  one's  clothing — 
blew  straight  in  my  face  as  I  drove  through  0ushey  Park  m  route 
for  Hampton  Court,  at  early  morning  on  the  Derbf  Day.  I 
was  alone,  for  my  friend  Little,  the  genial  Presiderrt  of  the  Rich- 
mond Piscatorial  Society,  at  whose  hospitable  quarters  I  had  been 
staying,  had  been  prevented  through  sadden  illness  in  his  family 
from  accompanying  me  on  this,  the  last  day  of  my  most  recent 
trouting  trip.  Herein,  in  his  absence,  is  another  example  of 
the  fickleness  of  fortune  attendant  upon  Tliames  trouting;  Little, 
as  good  an  angler  as  ever  handled  a  rod,  has  this  year  had 
the  most  cruelly  tantalising  and  exasperating  ill-luck.  He  has  been 
out  day  after  day,  both  in  the  open  and  up  at  many  of  the  weirs. 
He  has  fished  over  those  big  trout  which  have  chosen  Kingston  for 
their  special  home,  time  after  time,  from  early  monring  imtH  that 
dusky  hour  of  eve  when  silent-winged  bats  take  to  flitting  erratically 
over  one's  head.  Fished,  too,  with  the  very  finest  tackle ;  and, 
although  .the  great  beggars  have  been  seen  splashing  up  in  all 
directions,  the  bleak  and  dace  flying  for  their  very  lives^  during  all 
that  time  he  has  never  had  a  single  run.  Stay,  once  this  year,  when 
fishing  up  the  beautifully  secluded  trout-haunted  waters  of  the  Old 
Fleet,  and  just  within  that  mysterious,  charmed  circle  wherein  an  eight 
or  nine  pound  fish  was  known  to  be  located,  my  friend,  occupied  of 
course  at  the  critical  moment  in  interviewing  his  luncheon  basket  or 
lighting  his  pipe,  got  a  pull,  and  a  run  at  the  live  bait.  It  was  a  palt 
which  dragged  the  rod  top  down,  and  a  run  which  made  the  winch 
birr  blithely  and  musically,  and  whipping  the  rod  up  quickly  he 
struck.  Gently,  FIl  warrant,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  know  how  to 
strike  hard  with  such  gossamer  tackle  as  he  uses,  but  turning  to  me 
when  telling  me  the  story,  he  grinned  as  cheerfully  as  might  be 
under  such  desperate  misfortune,  aiul  said,  **  Old  felfow,  I  give  you 
my  word,  I'd  tried  the  tackle  as  I  thought,  tvtrj  inch  of  it,  and 
wnen  the  time  came,  it  wotddrit  have  held  a  moused  Precisely  what 
happened  to  me  up  at  Bray  this  year.  I  knew  there  was  a  big 
fish  there,  I  was  going  specially  to  try  for  him,  and  put  such  a 
strain  upon  my  spiiming  tackle,  when  it  was  wet  and  would  bear 
it,  as  I  thought  would  have  held  a  brig.  It  did  not  hold  him 
in  any  event,  for  in  less  than  ten  seconds  he  was  gone  and  I 
was  left  lamenting.  Nay,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  explain.  It 
only  proves  yet  once  again,  that  ^  the  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  and 
men,'  and  particularly  in  connection  with  trout  fishing,  ^'aft  gang 
a-gley.'* 

It  looked  like  being  a  pouring  wet  Derby  Day,  for  the  sky  over- 
head wore  a  dull  uniform  mask  of  drear,  depressing  grey.  The 
famous  chestnut  trees  lining  the  beautiful  time-honoured  avenues  of 
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the  old  park,  bore  indubitable  marks  of  the  east  wind's  deadly  influ- 
ence, for  in  lieu  of  tier  upon  tier  of  towering,  creamy  white  blotsoras, 
the  trees  looked  nipped  and  sapless,  the  foliages  diul,  dead  green,  in 
opposition  to  the  tender  shades  of  colour  which  May-tide  usually 
•datms  as  her  own.  Just  such  a  wind  had  been  blowing  the  day 
before,  and  by  the  same  token,  the  day  before  that,  but  then  its 
scathing  breath  had  been  tempered  and  toned  down  by  the  rays  of  a 
warm  and  genial  sun,  a  sun  and  wind  which  would  inevitably  have 
sent  ^^  waves  of  shadow  "  over  the  springing  wheat  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  noisy  Downs,  and  did  chequer  the  glades  of  the 
ancient  and  beautiful  old  park,  where  herds  of  dun  deer  wandered, 
with  dapplings  of  brilliant  sunshine  and  cool  shade. 

On  both  of  these  previous  occasions  my  friend  had  been  with  me, 
and  on  each  our  quest  after  trout  had  been  fruitless.  Fish  we  saw 
unquestionablv,  and  plenty  of  them,  but  manceuvre  as  artfully 
as  we  woula,  not  a  trout  could  we  delude  into  making  our 
better  acquaintance.  Our  puntman  upon  the  opening  day  first 
took  us  up  to  the  weir,  where  great  alterations  are  being  made 
by  the  Thames  Conservancy.  All  the  old  wooden  piles,  camp 
sheathing,  and  weed-fringed  staging,  have  been  pulled  down — 
always  a  home  for  big  trout — and  in  their  place  an  iron  weir 
head  has  been  built,  a  tumbling  bay  of  concrete  and  huge 
blocks  of  stone*  It  was  perhaps  not  before  it  was  wanted,  and 
Shepperton  weir  should  be  the  next  to  commend  its  shaky  and 
venerable  condition  to  the  notice  of  the  Conservancy  engineers; 
For  all  that,  it  invariably  strikes  me  as  being  an  unfortunate  necefi- 
sity,  when  the  old  landmarks  of  the  river  have  to  be  destroyed,  and 
principally,  because  I  know  that  many  subaqueous  retreats,  tenanted 
by  stately  trout  and  fine  old  baibel  grown  hoary  and  white  o'er  the 
poll  in  the  effort  of  resisting  the  blandishments  of  lob-worms 
imported  straight  from  Nottingham,  or  luscious  lumps  of  oleaginous 
greaves,  must  equally  of  necessitv  go  with  them.  It  may  be  gaUiered, 
therefore,  that  amid  the  clink  of  workmen's  hammers  and  the  smell 
of  new  paint,  I  did  not  estimate  the  weir  at  its  full  value.  Smith 
assured  me — ^by«the-bve.  Smith  was  our  Charon  for  the  day — ^John 
Smith  of  Hampton  Court,  if  you  please,  and  a  Very  worthy  fellow 
to  boot — ^yes,  he  assured  me  that  a  customer  of  his  had  killed  two 
trout  but  a  day  or  two  before,  and  that  the  fish  had  been  hooked 
close  up  to  the  freshly  painted  weir  stays,  and  in  the  midst  of 
tumbling,  eddyine  water  where  logy  of  newly  sawn  timber  were 
bobbing  about.  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  gainsay  it,  hot  far  all 
that  I  would  rather  have  seen  the  water  bpping  round  the  oU  weed- 
fringed  timbers,  or  up  on  the  weir  sill,  where  hosts  of  &t  gudgeon 
were  wont  to  wriggle  and  roll  over,  showing  their  bright,  dusk  gold 
sides.  Then  to  me  was  imparted  die  information — ^privily,  with  an 
uplifted  and  discreet  hand  carefully  conveying  '*  the  tip  "  to  mine  own 
ear,  and,  probably,  very  much  as  some  individual  of  ^'ossy "  and 
stableish  deportment,  with  a  straw  in  the  oomer  of  his  niiouth,  might 
have  whispered  something  about  the  ra^gpt^g|  fiivouiite — ibaL  ^*  to 
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the  left  of  the  great  run,  jonder  see,  where  the  waters  glide  back^ 
black  and  oily,  oh,  master,  there  lives  such  a  trout  as  you've  never 
seen  in  your  bom  days/'  As  though  to  point  the  moral  and  adorn 
Smith's  tale,  up  he  came  at  the  next  instant.  Beyond  all  doubt  a 
big  fish — a  swingeing  big  trout — and  so  was  I  content,  and  worked 
my  bait  industriously  over  his  crafty  old  head  for  hours  and  hours, 
until  the  calls  of  nature  would  no  longer  suffer  either  friend  Little  or 
myself  to  ignore  the  fact  that,  snug  reposing  in  a  wicker  basket 
under  an  old  tree,  was  a  crisp  lettuce  making  love  to  a  cold  shoulder 
of  lamb,  a  bit  of  lovely  cheese,  and  some  mint  sauce  in  a  medicine 
bottle. 

After  luncheon  I  went  back,  in  company  with  a  black  clay  pipe 
ablast,  to  my  fat  friend.  I  might  just  as  well  have  fished  amongst 
the  grass  in  the  meadow.  He  would  have  none  of  me  nor  Little 
either,  although  that  accomplished  general  tried  him  with  big  gudgeon 
and  bigger  dace,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  look  at  nothing  so 
greedily  as  a  respectable  mouthful.  Once  only  he  plunged  up— a 
mighty  fish — making  my  heart  at  least  throb  quickly — then  down 
again,  and  good-afternoon  for  the  day.  Standing  on  the  top  of  the 
weir  we  could  see  every  yard  of  the  surface  of  the  broad  stream 
below,  and  watching  eagerly  for  the  sign  of  a  fish,  we  noticed  a  great 
break  and  bulging  roll  of  the  waters,  opposite  to  some  house  boats 
moored  nearly  alongside  the  entrance  to  the  lock  cutting.  Instantly 
a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was  unanimously  concluded  that 
the  big  fish  up  at  the  weir  was  an  ignorant,  low-minded  trout,  of 
cunningly  depraved  tastes,  and  utterly  unused  to  the  usages  of  good 
society.  We  left  him,  therefore,  with  our  united  blessing,  and 
quietly  dropped  down  the  stream.  Presently  we  neared  the  spot 
where  we  had  seen  the"  fish  break,  and  the  weight  being  lowered 
cannily,  so  as  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  noise,  our  craft  swung  round, 
and.  Little  fishing  with  dace,  while  I  pinned  my  faith  to  a  good  big 
bleak,  the  two  baits  were  almost  instantly  afterwards  sweeping  back 
and  forth  forty  yards  below  in  the  run  of  the  stream,  the  fine  Not- 
tingham lines  hardly  raising  the  faintest  ripple  on  the  surface. 
Watching  the  face  of  the  water  eagerly  for  the  smallest  sign  of  his 
kingship's  presence,  I  saw  a  bleak  fly  right  under  the  side  of  the 
Primrose,  one  of  the  house-boats,  in  an  instant  I  was  ready  for 
further  operations,  and  at  the  same  moment  John  Smith  blurted  oac 
anxiously,  in  quick,  hurried  accents—- 

«*  Look  out,  Mr.  Little  !  Look  out !  By  the  Lord  Harry,  $iO 
he's  right  over  your  line." 

With  one  grand  rush  through  the  swiftly  hurrying  water,  the 
splendid  trout,  a  ten  or  twelve  pound  fish  at  the  least,  had  first  dashed 
upwards  under  the  house  boat,  very  probably  the  place  where  he 
lay,  and  then  missing  his  bait  had  turned,  and  with  great,  powcrfu/ 
strokes  of  his  lithe  body  and  broad  tail  had  shot  straight  across  the 
river,  into  an  eddy  on  the  opposite  side.  There  he  plunged  up- 
wards, the  small  fry  flying  in  all  directions,  and  within  a  yard  or  so 
of  my  friend's  bait.    His  ill-luck  stuck  to  him  however,  for  although 
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he  worked  his  dace  as  cleverly  as  man  could  do,  his  well-mtentioned 
efforts  were  all  futile,  and  once  more  the  river  flowed  smoothly  on» 
That  was  the  last  we  saw  of  him.  Another  great  fish  leapt  clean 
out  of  the  water  in  the  shallow  bay  below  the  entrance  to  the  loclc 
gates,  but  once  only,  and  very  speedilv  swart  evening  shadows  stole 
over  the  hit  scene,  the  beautiful  old  bridge  on  its  sturdy  wooden 
piles  stood  out  black  as  ebony  against  the  dusk  night  sky,  the  river 
was  alive  with  leaping  fish,  and  a  consultation  with  my  host's  watch 
told  the  consulter  that  he  had  only  just  time  to  keep  faith  with 
^^  some  one ''  waiting  at  home  to  join  us  at  late  dinner. 

The  second  day's  fishing  was  only  a  repetition  of  the  first.  We 
saw  any  quantity  of  fish,  but  coula  not  get  on  terms  with  them, 
and  then  came  an  ever  memorable  Derby  Day,  when  to  my  very 
great  regret  my  friend  was  compelled  to  remain  at  home.  Almost 
the  last  words  he  said  to  me  were  in  the  shape  of  a  prophecy  that  I 
should  get  a  fish,  but  pointing  to  the  black  and  threatening  sky,  to 
trees  tossed  and  lashed  angrily  by  a  biting  wind,  I  lit  a  cigar  moodily, 
and  asked  does  it  look  like  it  r  Sooth  to  say,  it  did  not,  and  so 
bitterly  chilled  and  cold  was  my  whole  frame  when  my  friend's 
coachman  set  me  down  at  the  Castle's  open  portals,  that,  early  as  it 
was,  I  hungered  after  a  tot  of  hot  grog,  just  for  the  sake  of  getting 
"  the  bone     out  of  my  fingers. 

Smith's  face  looked  anything  but  hopeful  as  he  laid  the  rods 
down  in  the  punt,  and  when  I  asked  him  where  we  had  better  com- 
mence operations,  he  answered  in  tones  of  evidently  assumed  cheer- 
fulness, *^  Oh,  better  run  the  ware  over  I  think.  Traid  it  aint  o' 
much  use,  you  know,  along  o'  this  horrible  wind.  But  you  never 
know,"  he  concluded  with  a  ruminative  air,  and  a  deep,  heavily- 
drawn  sigh.  "That  big  fish  may  have  drawn  up  a  bit,  ah, 
and  he  may  be  in  a  bit  better  humour  this  morning.  Trouts 
rum  things  in  a  manner  o'  speaking,  aint  they?  Give  you  a 
instance.  There  was  a  gentleman  fishing  up  at  our  ware,  there  was, 
the  other  day,  and  he  was  after  a  big  fish  as  he  knowed  was  a-lying 
there,  and  he  fished  over  him,  he  did,  until  he  was  obliged  to  go 
home  along  o'  business.  Tom  Wheeler  took  his  place,  he  did — he 
was  up  there  with  a  gent  a-fishing — rim  his  bait  down,  and  dash  me, 
if  he  didn't  hook  the  fish  first  pop.  Ah,  he  did.  Its  truth  I'm  tell- 
ing you,  and  that  there  trout  he  weighed  ten  pounds,  he  did.  A 
beauty  he  was  too,  all  silver  as  a  new  coined  shilling.  Rum  things 
is  trout.    Sit  steady  as  we  runs  up  through  the  big  eddy,  sir." 

Thus  my  puntman ;  and  impelled  to  renewed  hopefulness  by  his 
anecdote,  I  ran  "the  ware"  over  two  or  three  times  yet,  only  to 
find  that,  if  possible,  the  big  fish  was  more  bigoted  in  his  opinions 
and  more  thoroughly  wrapped  up  in  self-esteem  and  personal  conceit 
than  he  was  on  the  previous  day.  It  looked  like  a  complete  renewal 
of  the  blanks  of  other  days,  and  so  putting  my  rod  down  and  filling 
my  pipe  afresh,  I  sought  John  Smith's  confidence  as  to  the  best 
means  of  the  disposal  of  time  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

**  Well,  rU  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir  I "  cried  he  confidentially,  and 
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as  cheerfiiUy  at  might  be  under  the  chilly  circumstances.  '^  It  unt 
a  bit  o'  use  wasting  the  day  up  here,  and  now  as  we  are  out,  we'd 
better  make  the  best  of  it.  Suppose  we  run  down  below  the  bodge. 
There's  two  or  three  good  fish  lies  in  the  Gallery  Hole,  and  (Hie 
or  two  above.     Liet's  go  and  trv  them." 

''Agreed.  Away  you  go/  I  answered,  and  without  further 
preliminaries  we  took  ship,  and  pushed  rapidly  down.  Just  belov 
Hampton  Court  bridge  the  river  widens  out  considerably  into  a 
deep  pool.  To  the  left  lie  moored  a  little  fleet  of  pleasure-boats, 
while  to  the  right  the  main  stream  of  the  Mole  runs  in.  Below 
that  there  is  a  wharf  and  landing-stage,  where  the  water  is  rery 
deep,  and  barges  are  drawn  up  to  discharge  caigo.  In  this  deep  pool 
there  are  at  least  seven  or  eight  good  feh.  In  open  reaches,  trout 
nowadays  seek  the  deepest  holes  ^and  pools,  with  a  view,  doubtless, 
to  escape  the  constant  wash  and  surge  raised  by  those  everlasting 
launches  and  heavy  tugs,  as  well  as  the  constantly  recurring  sweep 
of  oars,  some  few  pulled  by  men  who  know  how  to  handle  them, 
the  far  greater  majority,  however,  by  shop-boys  and  milliner's  girls 
out  for  a  holiday.  This  latter  class,  as  a  rule,  know  fiu:  more  about 
a  twopenny  omnibus  than  they  do  about  a  pair  of  sculls.  As  a 
consequence,  they  are  a  most  infernal  nuisance  to  an  angler,  the 
only  wonder  being  that  the  truth  of  the  adage  as  to  a  little  knowledge, 
upon  any  subject,  being  undisputed,  rowing  upon  the  Thames,  or 
what  passes  for  rowing,  does  not  prove  a  far  more  dangerous  thing 
than  what  it  really  is.  It  was  useless  to  stop  and  try  the  pool, 
inasmuch  as  the  trout  there  only  feed  at  the  very  last  thing  at  night, 
and  seldom  show  themselves  during  the  day.  Hence  we  dropped 
<]uietly  down  upon  the  flood,  and  keeping  a  bright  look-out  on  all 
sides,  I  saw  a  fish  plunge  right  athwart  the  stream,  and  nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  entrance-gates  of  the  blufF-looking  red-brick  PaUce.  John 
Smith  saw  him  as  soon  as  I  did,  and  had  his  weight  over  the  stem 
in  an  instant,  while  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  jot  my  thoughts 
4own  now,  I  had  a  biggish  bleak  up,  and  sent  him  tripping  down- 
wards merrily  enough  to  the  place  where  I  had  seen  the  fish  break. 
Again  he  splashed  up  under  the  willows,  and  the  next  moment  I 
felt  my  bait  struggle  violently.  A  hopeful  sign  always  is  this 
struggle  on  the  part  of  one's  bait,  because  it  invariably  betokens  that 
a  fish  of  prey  is  somewhere  very  handv,  and  it  therefore  behoves  the 
angler  to  be  on  the  alert.  With  a  long  run  of  rope  behind,  the 
punt  slewed  from  side  to  side  in  the  stream,  while  one  moment 
the  bait  swept  round  under  the  boughs,  and  the  next  was  fighting 
in  the  sharper  water.  Five  minutes  passed — ^an  anxious  time,  and 
then  tig,  tig,  kick,  kick,  kick — this  from  the  bait,  if  it  so  pleases 
you — a  sudden  rush,  a  flounce  through  the  water,  my  rod  top  was 
pulled  violently  downwards,  and  I  was  fast  in  a  beauty  ilying  down 
stream. 

^^You  doH^t  mean  lo  say  you've  got  him?"  asked  a  v<Mce 
anxiously  behind  me. 

^  Yes,  up  with  the  weight ;  quick,  and  get  adrift  I "  I  ^uted 
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back,  as  I  felt  the  edge  of  my  swift  and  well-oiled  Nottingham 
winch  growing  hot  under  my  restraining  fingers.  ^^ Steady;  he 
has  turned  now,  and  is  coming  straight  up-stream." 

Fast  as  he  came,  however,  the  winch  kept  pace  with  him,  and 
my  little  twelve-foot  rod  was  in  a  trice  daintily  curved  over  his 
doomed  head.  It  was  not  a  very  long  fight,  but  sharp  and  impetu- 
ous while  it  lasted,  and  then  my  deep  landing-net  was  neatly  swept 
under  as  pretty  a  five-pounder  as  man  need  wish  to  look  at 

'^  What  a  charming  little  fish,"  said  I  delightedly,  as  I  knelt  over 
him  to  take  the  hook  carefiilly  out ;  ^^  bright  as  a  bar  of  fireshly- 
ininted  silver.  And  now,  mark  me,  friend  Smith,"  cried  I  laughing^, 
more  with  a  view  to  making  a  Derby-day  prophecy,  perhaps,  than 
because  I  absolutely  believed  in  myself,  ^*  I'm  going  to  kill  another 
trout  to-day,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  what  it  is/' 

''Well,  you  knows  they  wants  ketching,  you  know,"  mused 
Smith  sententiously;  ^^they  really  does.  However,  faint  heart 
never  won  fair  lady,  so  hope  you  may,  I'm  sure." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  terribly  bi?  trout  fed  lower  down  in  the 
deep  waters  of  the  Gallery  Hole,  rie  seemed  to  break  about  mid- 
stream, and  flineing  himself  clean  out  of  the  river  in  his  eagerness 
to  follow  what  looked  like  a  good-sized  roach,  ran  the  bait  right 
into  the  shallows  under  the  willows.  There  he  flounced  round 
three  or  four  times,  raising  big  bulging  ripples,  and  very  probably 
caught  the  bait  we  saw  him  chasing.  If  he  did,  it  was  auite  a 
sufficient  reason  to  account  for  seeing  nothing  more  of  him.  I 
put  him  down  at  12  or  14  lbs.  Most  people  know  the  Gallery— ^ 
or  rather  Water  Gallery  Hole.  To  those  who  do  not,  I  may  just 
say  that  it  commences  at  a  point  where  some  high  wooden  raihngs 
bound  the  stream,  fencing  off  the  towing-path  fiiom  the  deep  waters 
lying  directly  under  the  bank.  It  has  at  all  times  been  a  noted 
home  for  big  fish;  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  barbel  pitches  in 
this  district.  It  can,  moreover,  be  easily  fished  fi*om  the  bank,  and 
intending  anglers  may  take  it  from  me  that  at  this  moment  there 
are  some  rare  trout  in  hidine  there.  At  the  head  of  the  hole  the 
water  shoots  swiftly  off  a  shailow  and  over  some  old  piles  and  rough 
stones.  Directly  these  are  cleared  it  deepens  very  greatly,  while 
the  stream,  setting  outwards,  leaves  a  dead  eddy  under  the  bank. 
Two  youngsters,  lads  of  twelve  or  fourteen  perhaps,  were  fishing 
the  head  of  the  hole,  and  as  we  passed  them,  intending  to  go  up 
to  the  bridge  and  wait  for  the  evening,  one  of  them  hailed  me. 

^^I  say,  marster,  here  is  just  a  topping  big  trout  here,"  he 
shouted ;  ^^  we've  been  at  him  all  the  morning,  but  he's  too  wide 
awake  for  us.     H«'s  been  a  feeding,  he  has,  right  under  the  bows  of 

our  boat" 

<^  Don't  you  thiiik  it's  a  jack,  my  lad  ?"  asked  I,  essaying  a  mild 

joke,  "or  an  eel?" 
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h»  head  violently,  and  opening  his  arms  as  though  to  intimate  that, 
in  his  opinion  at  least,  he  was  about  a  yard  kmg.  ^^  We're  a-going 
home  to  dinner,  we  are/'  continued  the  first  speaker,  pulling  up  his 
anchor ;  *^  so,  if  you  like,  you  can  have  a  try  for  him,  marster,  and 
caUA  kim  if  you  can**  This  little  colloquy  ended  in  our  taking  up 
a  position  some  twenty  yards  above  where  their  boat  had  laid,  and 
at  the  very  first  time  of  my  running  the  live  bait  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  stream,  up  he  came.  He  made  a  dash  at  it,  but  stopped^ 
faint-heartedly,  and  I  came  instantly  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
shy,  after  the  lads'  noisy  operations,  and  so  determined  to  l^ve  him 
for  half<in-hour,  and  then  try  again.  This  we  did,  passing  the  time 
pleasantly  enough  over  a  crusty  chunk  of  bread  and  cheese  and  a 
glass  of  good  brown  ale.  Having  lighted  my  pipe,  we  slipped 
noiselesslv  and  quietly  down  again,  and  the  instant  the  bait  saiUed 
over  his  nead  he  was  after  it  like  a  tiger,  and,  seizing  it  fiercely  and 
determinedly,  half  pulled  the  rod  out  of  my  hands.  The  winch 
virent  round  like  the  lovely  bit  of  machinery  it  is,  and  I  let  him  go 
for  ten  yards  or  more  before  I  struck  him.  He  was  pulling  all  the 
time,  yet  easily,  but  when  I  tightened  up  and  gave  him  steel,  with 
just  another  little  one  in  to  make  all  snug,  great  shades  of  Izaak 
the  Immortal  I  what  a  tremendous  rush  was  that  of  his  r^ht  across 
the  river.  He  took  full  eighty  yards  of  line,  swift  as  lightning 
itselfi  ofF  the  barrel  of  the  winch,  and  but  for  its  beautifully  easy 
»id  smooth  action,  together  with  perhaps  a  little  bit  of  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  man  at  the  wheel,  he  must  have  broken  my  frail  silk 
line,  thin  as  a  bit  of  sewing  silk,  like  so  much  rotten  thread.  In 
the  end  he  bad  to  come  back,  the  greatest  danger,  perhaps,  arising 
from  boats  constantly  passing  and  repassing.  However,  once  again 
in  the  deep  waters  of"^  the  hole,  he  chose,  very  much  to  my  delight^ 
to  fight  out  the  issue  at  home,  with  the  result  that,  after  a  long  and 
very  patient  bit  of  tender  play.  Smith,  with  a  shout  of  delight,  put 
the  net  under  a  right  glorious  trout  indeed,  which,  when  first  taken 
out  of  the  water,  would  have  gone  close  upon  eleven  pounds. 

Now  comes  the  short  and  mournful  history  of  a  sad  and  final  scene. 
Night  was  falling  swiftly,  and  our  punt  was  moored  under  one  of 
the  gloomy  arches  of  the  bridge.  Already  one  or  more  of  the  trout 
in  the  pool  had  broken  water,  and  I  was  sitting  wondering  whether 
it  was  really  reserved  for  me  to  do  an  almost  unheard-of  thing,  and 
kill  three  Thames  trout  in  one  day.  Smith  had  rigged  up  a  spare 
rod  of  mine,  a  big  sixteen-foot  weapon  used  for  weir  spinm'ng,  and 
had  attached  a  large  dace  by  way  of  bait.  Deeper  and  deeper  fell 
the  gloom  of  a  sunless  evening,  when,  just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of 
suggesting  that  we  should  give  it  up  for  the  day,  my  puntman 
shouted  excitedly,  ^^  Look  out,  sir  I  look  out!  Here  he  comes!" 
I  saw  a  huge  boil  and  curl  in  the  dark,  shadowy  waters  close  up  to 
the  punt,  and  an  immense  trout  had  seized  the  big  dace  attached  to 
the  spare  rod,  turned  with  it  instantly,  and  the  puntman,  being 
nearest  to  the  rod,  picked  it  quickly  up  and  hit  him.  I  had  the  rod  in 
my  hand  the  next  instant,  and  the  first  thing  I  was  sensible  of  was 
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that  the  fish  was  going  clean  across  the  pool  at  a  terrific  pace 
straight  for  the  barges  on  the  opposite  side.  If  he  goes  under  them, 
I  tbottght,  I  am  done  for  as  sure  as  fate,  so  that  I  put  a  very 
gradual,  yet  distinct  strain  upon  his^mouth,  and  turning,  he  rushed 
straight  across  the  pool,  and  flung  himself  once,  twice,  clean  out  of 
the  water,  and  just  as  I  have  had  salmon  do  when  first  struck  with 
the  hook.  He  was  sixty  yards  away  then,  but  I  had  him  tight  in 
another  moment,  and  then,  boring  deep  down  to  the  bottom,  he 
fought,  nearlv  motionless,  yet  head  up-stream,  for  a  good  ten 
minutes.  I  nad  him  so  completely  under  command,  that  I  was 
playing  htm  with  one  hand  only,  and  my  puntman,  seeing  him  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  beaten  apparently,  leaned  forward  and 
whispered  to  me — 

**  He's  a  monst^*,  sir.  I  put  him  down  at  sixteen  pounds  if  he 
weighs  an  ounce.     Such  a  thing  has  never  been  done  before." 

I  don't  know  whether  the  fish  heard  Smith  whispering;  I  am 
inclined  to  think  he  did.  In  any  event,  he  suddenly  darted  straight 
down-stream  with  irresistible  strength  and  power.  All  the  w^  the 
rod  was  bowed  over  hhn,  the  line  drawn  gently  taut,  and  I  had 
already  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  take  him  over  into  die 
shallows  on  the  opposite  shore  and  there  land  him.  But — ^but— 
the  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men. — Ah,  would  you,  I  can 
fancy  myself  saying  as  he  turned  once  more,  rushed  up-stream  again, 
and  then — ^and  then — ^he  was  gone  1  He  had  simply  shaken  the 
hooks  clear.  Nothing  was  broken,  not  even  a  single  barb,  and  in 
this  fish  I  probably  lost  the  biggest  trout  that  has  been  hooked  in 
the  Thames  for  many  a  long  year. 
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Had  Mr.  Sidney,  whose  happiness  for  the  twelve  months  culminated 
at  the  recurrence  of  the  Islington  Horse  Show,  been  spared  for  another 
year,  he  would  have  seen  his  favourite  institution  attain  its  majority,  an 
event  that  was  celebrated  by  the  introduction  of  some  wise  reforms. 
The  jumping  at  Horse  Shows  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  circus-like 
performance  by  hunting  men,  even  when  it  takes  place  in  the  open 
air,  and  in  an  enclosed  building  like  the  Agricultural  Hall,  it  seems 
more  than  ever  out  of  place  j  yet,  as  a  sct-oflF,  one  must  always 
remember  that  it  is  to  the  Islington  Executive  we  owe  the  improve- 
ments that  have  taken  place  in  Horse  Shows.  Prior  to  1864,  horses 
of  all  classes  were  led  in  to  be  judged,  and  it  was  at  Islington  that 
saddle-horses  were  first  ridden,  and  harness-horses  driven.  It  was  a 
piece  of  good  judgment  that  prompted  the  management  to  adopt  a 
difFerent  classification  of  hunters  this  year,  and  they  acted  wisely  in 
instituting  classes  for  13  stone,  and  light-weight  horses  respectively, 
In  place  of  the  open,  and  15-2  classes,  that  have  figured  in  the 
programme  in   previous  years.      So  long  as  the  two   last-named 
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divisions  existed,  owners  of  hunters  fit  to  carry  middle  and  light 
weights  were  justified  in  complaining  that  they  were  virtusuly 
excluded  from  competing.  In  horse-showing,  as  in  racing,  the  man 
who  knows  how  best  to  please  his  animals  is  half-way  towards 
achieving  success.  This  used  to  be  exemplified  at  Islington.  Men 
with  weight-carriers  that  had  not  proved  themselves  quite  up  to 
first-class  form,  declined  to  enter  them  in  the  heavy-weight  clais, 
where  they  would  have  to  compete  against  animals  of  their  own 
stamp,  and  put  them  in  the  class  '*  without  restriction  as  to  weight/' 
By  so  doing  the  bigger  horse  seemed  all  the  stronger  in  comparison 
with  the  lighter  animals  shown,  and  therefore  stooid  a  better  chance 
of  a  prize,  for,  ccBteris  paribus^  the  14  or  15  scone  horse  is  more 
worthy  of  a  prize  than  one  up  to  1 1  or  12  stone  only.  But  why, 
it  may  be  asked,  were  light-weight  hunters  shown  in  this  class  ? 
Simply  because  there  was  no  other  class  for  them,  if  they  happened 
to  exceed  15*2.  So  that  the  13  stone  hunter,  standing  15*3  or  16 
hands  competed  at  a  great  disadvantage ;  and  under  the  old  system 
neither  Hesper,  Cicatrix,  Alderman,  nor  Shamrock,  would  probably 
have  been  noticed  by  the  judges.  In  this  year's  catalogue,  too, 
there  was  a  useful  regulation  to  the  effect  that  no  horse  shown  in  any 
one  hunter  class,  should  be  allowed  to  compete  in  any  other  hunter 
classes.  Owners  were  thus  compelled  to  select  that  class  for  which 
their  animals'  qualifications  best  fitted  them,  and  it  prevented  the 
four-year-olds  from  being  entered  against  aged  horses ;  in  short,  the 
arrangements  this  year  kept  each  class  of  hunter  distinct. 

OAe  of  the  results  of  exhibiting  at  shows  having  degenerated  into 
a  trade  is  that,  where  the  prizes  are  worth  having,  one  show  is  to  a 
great  extent  a  counterpart  of  another ;  the  fact  of  a  horse  winning 
a  prize  at  one  place  being  a  sufficient  inducement  to  send  him  off  to 
compete  elsewhere.  When  we  consider  how  many  first  prizes  are 
taken  in  a  season  by  one  horse,  we  can  hardly  understand  why  it  is 
that  owners  of  horses  that  are  beaten  time  after  time,  have  the  perse- 
verance to  send  them  the  round  of  shows.  Perhaps  it  is  that  there 
is  after  all  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  business  ;  as  at  Islington 
this  year  more  than  one  noted  prize-taker  was  passed  over  by  the 
judges.  Still,  the  proportion  of  first  prizes  taken  by  one  animal  has 
the  effect  of  checking  competition,  and  keeping  out  of  the  show 
ring  many  an  honest  horse  that  is  useful  as  well  as  ornamental ;  an 
animal  that,  in  a  general  way,  has  no  chance  against  those  that  do 
practically  no  work,  and  are,  therefore,  all  but  exempt  from  the  risks 
encountered  by  horses  that  are  used.  This  state  of  things  might 
be  remedied,  no  doubt ;  the  only  question  is  whether  the  balance 
sheets  would  suffer.  A  simple  plan  would  be  to  confine  most  of 
the  shows  to  horses  owned  by  persons  living  within  a  certain  radius 
of  the  town  in  which  the  show  is  held,  as  was  done  in  the  Midlands 
the  other  day.  This  would  give  chances  to  the  farmer  with  a 
promising  nag  \  to  the  tradesman  ;  to  the  M.F.H.  ;  and  others.  A 
similar  course  to  the  one  here  suggested  has  of  late  years.grown 
into  favour  in  the  steeplechasing  wond.    Nowadays  nearly  all  hunts 
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wind  up  the  season  with  a  steeplechase  meeting,  most  of  the  races 
being  confined  to  subscribers  to  the  hunt,  and  to  farmers  and  trades- 
men living  within  its  limits.  For  these  races  there  is  no  lack  of 
entries ;  they  are  more  numerous  by  far  than  they  would  be  if  the 
contests  were  open  to  all  horses  that  were  hunters  only  in  name* 
Some  of  the  more  important  shows,  Manchester,  the  Royal,  and  Isling- 
ton, for  example,  might  be  open  ones,  as  at  present,  and  these  would, 
we  think,  derive  additional  importance  from  the  fact  that  they  would 
comprise  the  best  horses  drawn  from  a  much  larger  number  than  at 
present.  If  this  plan  could  only  be  tried,  we.  cannot  see  that 
failure  would  result.  We  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  assuming  too 
much  to  suppose  that  local  ambition  would  cause  the  district  shows 
to  be  well  patronised  ;  if  that  were  so,  the  open  exhibitions  would 
probably  participate  in  the  success,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the 
winners  would  try  for  fresh  rewards  in  an  extended  sphere.  Two 
objections,  which  may  or  may  not  prove  insuperable,  may  occur  to 
people.  The  first  is  that,  if  many  of  the  shows  were  barred  to  all 
comers,  some  of  the  best  known  exhibitors  would  not  compete,  as, 
unless  the  chances  of  making  large  sums  of  money  were  sUForded, 
the  game  would  not  be  found  worth  the  candle,  and  the  race  of 
professional  exhibitors  would  die  out.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of 
remark  that  of  recent  years  the  purely  show  hunter,  though  by  no 
means  extinct,  has  grown  less  common  than  he  used  to  be.  On 
running  the  eye  down  the  list  of  exhibitors  at  Islington,  a  large 
proportion  were  known  hunting  men.  Mr.  Brown's  Grenadier,  for 
instance,  was  ridden  regularly  last  season ;  Lord  Denbigh's  horse 
had  certainly  not  been  kept  to  look  at;  nor  had  Mr.  Morgan's 
Cicatrix ;  while  the  condition  of  Hesper  and  Shamrock  showed 
plainly  enough  that  they  were  not  got  up  merely  for  show ;  so  that 
in  the  hunter  classes  there  would  not  be  so  much  likelihood  of  the 
standard  being  lowered,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  that, 
if  only  a  quarter  of  the  number  of  prizes  now  obtainable  were 
possible,  such  zealous  exhibitors  as  Mr.  Harvey  Bayly,  Mr.  Brown, 
Mr.  Ainger,  and  others,  would  not  think  it  worth  wnile  to  buy  or 
keep  show  horses.  This  indeed  was  pretty  well  proved  at  Islington. 
This  year  the  first  prize  in  the  hunter  classes  was  reduced  from 

f50  to  ^40,  and  a  well-known  showman  was  heard  to  say,  ^'  No, 
have  nothing  here  this  year ;  I  never  show  under  50/." 
The  second  objection  is  that  there  might,  and  probably  would,  be 
some  difficulty  in  deciding  which  shows  should  be  confined  to  local 
horses,  and  which  should  be  open  to  the  world.  The  several  com- 
mittees would,  perhaps,  think  that  to  confine  their  exhibitions  to 
locals  would  be  tantamount  to  taking  a  back  seat,  and  would,  there- 
fore, be  unwilling  to  fall  in  with  anv  arrangement  that  might  look 
like  ranking  their  shows  as  second-class  ones  only.  In  the  absence 
of  any  parent  society  with  the  power  of  making  the  necessary 
alterations,  there  would  be  nothing  but  the  wish  of  the  several 
committees  to  settle  the  matter,  so  that  it  would  be  the  part  of  a 
sanguine  man  to  anticipate  a  reform  of  this  kind  just  yet.    The 
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prospect  of  the  balance-sheet  must  of  course  be  regarded,  and  the 
presence  of  the  most  successful  horses  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
criterion  of  the  status  of  a  show.  With  the  champions  absent, 
as  they  would  be  from  a  local  fixture,  it  would  be  gall  and  worm- 
wood for  the  management  to  read  next  morning  in  the  paper  that 
the  *^show  of  horses  was  only  moderate,  as  most  of  the  equine 
celebrities  were  not  included  in  the  catalogue." 

In  the  next  place,  it  would  be  a  move  in  the  right  £rectioa  if 
champion  classes  were  instituted,  as  at  dog  shows.  At  both  die 
local  and  the  open  shows  a  horse  having  won  three,  four,  or  five 
first  prizes,  shoidd  be  ineligible  to  compete  save  in  the  champion 
classes.  Thus  four  classes  of  horses  would  exist.  Two  champion 
classes,  one  at  open,  and  one  at  local  shows ;  and  two  ordinary 
classes,  one  at  open  and  one  at  local  shows.  A  horse  having 
won,  say,  three  first  prizes  at  local  exhibitions  confined  to  animals 
of  the  district,  would  have  afterwards  to  be  shown  in  the  champion 
class  at  local  shows ;  but  would  still  be  able  to  compete  in  the 
ordinary  classes  at  open  exhibitions.  Whether  he  won  a  first  pnK 
or  not  at  an  open  show,  his  status  would  remain  unchanged,  but 
when  he  had  won  three,  or  whatever  the  stipulated  number  might 
be,  he  could  then  only  be  shown  in  the  champion  dass  at  open 
shows,  and  would  be  unable  to  again  compete  locally.  This 
suggested  reform  might,  like  the  previous  one,  have  the  efiect  of 
thinning  the  number  of  professionsd  exhibitors  at  firsts  because,  if 
they  won  everything  for  which  they  entered,  the  gains  would  not  be 
nearly  so  large  as  they  are  under  the  present  system.  But,  in  our 
opinion,  there  would  be  a  correlative  improvement.  As  soon  as 
one  incomparable  steed  had  worked  his  way  into  the  local  champion 
class,  others  would  have  a  chance  of  success,  and  the  show  worid 
would  be  constantly  supplied  with  fresh  blood.  The  hunters  might, 
perhaps,  carry  a  litue  less  flesh,  and  the  harness  horses  and  bacb 
might  step  somewhat  less  gaudily,  but  they  would  be  horses  that 
had  all  been  used  ;  because  it  would  not  be  worth  any  man's  while 
to  keep  a  horse  merely  to  show,  as  at  present.  We  fail  to  see, 
moreover,  why,  if  this  should  be  the  case,  shows  should  be  said  to 
fall  off  in  quality.  In  many  cases  the  present  standard  is  a  purely 
artificial  one,  that  could  not  possibly  exist  if  the  horses  shown  did 
anything  approaching  the  easiest  work.  To  our  own  thinking,  a 
show,  the  competitors  at  ^ich  were  horses  selected  out  of  the  best 
private  stables,  would  be  entitled  to  rank  much  higher  than  one 
made  up  largely  of  purely  ornamental  animals,  coddfed  all  through 
the  year  with  a  view  to  prize-taking  on  a  large  scale.  As  we 
write  these  lines  we  have  in  our  mind  two  hunters,  both  of 
which  have  been  decorated  over  and  over  again.  One  belongs 
to  a  man  who  never  by  any  chance  jumps  any  kind  of  fence,  and 
whose  hunting  day  ends  about  lunch  time ;  the  other  comes  out 
every  now  and  again  with  harriers,  and  does  about  as  much  woA 
as  a  hunter  used  to  do  when  out  to  ^*  qualify ; "  and  these  are 
animals  that  take  prizes  as  hunters  I     In  appearance  they  be  aD 
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that  can  be  desired,  but  their  performance  in  the  field  is  sinply 
unknown. 

At  Islington  this  year  it  was  an  excellent  idea  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Walter  Gilbey  to  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  rider,  though  that 
gentleman's  liberality  and  forethought  were  completely  neutralised 
by  the  way  in  which  the  contest  was  carried  out.  Surely  the  height 
of  absurdity  was  reached  when  Major  Quentin,  our  old  friend  Dick 
Webster,  Mr.  Ainger,  and  Mr.  Sudbury  were  sent  out  of  the  ring 
as  not  reaching  the  necessary  ^andard,  while  a  groom  and  a  pro- 
mising youth  of  about  fifteen  summers  were  pronounced  to  be  the 
best  couple  in  the  class.  Rather  than  such  a  fiirce  should  be  enacted 
another  year,  it  would  be  better  that  the  prize  should  not  be  ofiered. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  said  that  tnere  was  no  room,  or  very 
little,  for  the  exhibition  cf  much  skill,  as  the  rtden  were  only  called 
upon  to  walk,  trot,  and  canter  round  the  ring.  It  was,  therefore, 
only  at  the  corners  that  the  knowledge  of  the  horseman's  art  could 
be  seen.  Dick  Webster  had  no  time  to  show  what  he  could  do,  as 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  retire,  but  of  those  who  stayed  longer,  only 
one  was  at  the  pains  to  make  his  horse  turn  properly.  The  others 
simply  pulled  the  horse's  head  in  the  required  direction,  and  left  the 
hind  quarters  to  take  care  of  themselves,  without  the  least  vestige 
of  leg  work.  It  was  not  thus  that  a  former  Marquis  of  Anglesey 
rode,  that  Marquis,  you  remember,  who  rode  his  hack,  as  whyte 
Melville  tells  us,  nineteen  times  out  of  Piccadilly  into  Albemarle 
Street  before  it  turned  the  comer  to  his  liking,  for  he  delighted  in  the 
niceties  of  horsemanship.  Of  the  thousand  who  went  to  see  the 
Military  Tournament  at  Islington,  a  good  many  were  probably 
readers  of  *  Baily,'  and  they  will  not  have  fiiiled  to  notice,  how  in 
the  ^  Musical  Ride "  the  stalwart  Life  Guardsmen,  with  only  one 
hand  for  the  reins,  used  their  legs  in  turning,  and  in  changing  legs  in 
the  canter.  It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  say,  that  we  civilians  do  not 
want  our  horses  schooled  like  chargers ;  we  do  not !  but  they  should 
be  schooled  sufficiently  to  show  that  civilian  riding  is  based  upon 
some  system.  People  often  ask,  how  it  is  that  owners  of  horses 
exhibited  do  not  put  up  some  really  good  rider,  instead  of  the  grooms 
and  helpers  one  sees  so  often.  Well,  here  is  the  answer,  given  by  a 
aan  who  knows  the  ropes  in  the  show  business  pretty  well.  '^  It 
is,*'  he  says,  ^'  of  the  first  importance  that  my  horses  should  look 
well ;  if  they  are  well  done  by  they  mav  get  prizes :  if  they  do  not 
look  well  they  never  will  be  noticed.  Now,  my  man  is  a  shocking 
mufF  on  a  horse,  but  so  long  as  I  give  him  the  mount  in  the  ring  no 
man  in  the  world  could  take  more  pains  in  the  stable  than  he. 
Should  his  bad  riding  and  driving  be  noticed,  the  chances  are  that 
one  of  the  judges  thinks  he  can  make  the  horse  go  better,  so  he  gets 
up  himself. 

Leaving  the  riders  and  returning  to  the  horses,  the  managers  of 
other  shows  might  copy  the  Islington  executive,  and  leave  covert 
hacks  and  roadsters  out  of  the  catalogue.  About  this  time  of  year 
the  covert  hack  proper  is  enjoying  his  well-earned  repose,  and  pro- 
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bably  shows  signs  of  the  '^charges."  It  is  only  a  few  great 
men,  moreover,  who  keep  real  covert  hacks.  If  a  man  does  not 
ride  his  hunter  or  he  generally  drives,  or  if  he  rides  it  is  on  some 
inexpensive  animal,  who  could  get  a  prize  for  nothing  except  con- 
stitution, and  that  is  not  yet  a  prize»taking  quality.  Then,  too, 
roadsters  are  extinct  as  the  Dodo.  Who,  nowadajrs,  would  roll  up 
his  ^  other  shirt/'  and  stufF  it  into  a  wallet  in  company  with  slippers, 
horse  pick,  and  perhaps  a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese,  preparatory  to 
embarking  on  a  journey  by  road  ?  The  only  classes  of  hacks  that 
should  be  found  in  a  horse  shuw  catalogue  are  park  hacks  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  As  to  what  constitutes  a  park  hack  there  is  a  great 
diversi^  of  opinion.  People  who  have  to  buy  and  ride  them  prefer 
something  quiet  aud  comfortable,  while  those  who  make,  show,  and, 
if  possible,  sell  them,  seem  to  think  that  a  hack  should  be  a  pulling, 
fast-goine,  high-stepping  animal  $  invaluable  no  doubt  to  those  with 
sluggish  uvers,  but  useless  to  anybody  else.  Who,  for  instance,  with 
any  experience  of  horses  would  ride  the  Islington  prize  hack  in  the 
Park  under  a  summer  sun  ?  Far  less  exertion  would  it  be  to  taice 
*'  steps  of  repentance  up  the  stepping-wheel.''  Then  how  many  of 
those  entered  in  the  class  for  ladies'  horses  were  really  fit  to  cany  a 
lady  with  any  comfort  ?  If  horse  shows  are  to  encourage  a  purdy 
fancy  kind  of  animal,  such  as  no  one  would  ride  if  he  could  help  it, 
well  and  good;  if  '^  extravagant  action"  is  to  be  a  sine  qud  nofh 
the  prize  must  of  course  go  to  the  highest  stepper ;  but  we  should 
prefer  to  see  good  honest  hacks  rewarded;  horses  with  good  shoulders; 
temperate ;  and  well  broken :  but  of  course  with  good  free  action. 
If  high  action — ^very  high,  we  mean — is  wanted  it  should  be  sought 
for  in  the  harness  classes,  not  among  the  park  hacks,  that  are  seldom 
called  upon  to  go  at  any  pace.  It  would  of  course  require  a  very 
strong  set  of  judges  to  pass  over  these  showy  animals,  and  give  the 
first  prize  to  a  horse  that  was  a  park  hack  in  something  more  than 
in  name ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done,  upon  the 

f  round  that  the  horses  that  usually  get  the  prizes  are  not  park  hacks. 
]'ot  one  in  half-a-dozen  of  those  shown  this  year  had  any  preten- 
sions to  manners ;  and  a  judge  remarked  recently,  ^'  Nothing  would 
induce  me  to  lide  that  prize  horse  anywhere."  In  harness  very 
grand  action  is  more  allowable,  though  the  taste  of  driving  a  piebald 
that  steps  up  to  his  nose  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  by  persons 
who  do  not  drive  horses  altogether  for  show. 

It  has  been  said  recently  that  the  interest  taken  in  horse  shows  is 
on  the  wane.  If  it  be  so,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  one  of  the 
causes  is  the  encouragement  given  to  purely  show  horses,  which 
efiFectually  bars  the  way  against  bond  fide  animals.  How  many 
hunters  that  were  fairly  hunted  their  three  days  a  fortnight  during 
the  past  opera  season  are  fit  to  show  now  ?  At  Peterborough  the 
other  day.  *'  Good  Morning,''  a  five-year-old,  stepped  into  the  ring 
with  his  legs  as  dean  as  a  foal's ;  and  so  did  several  others.  Then, 
as  we  have  adready  said,  private  persons  do  not  ride  park  hacks  of 
the  type  we  see  rewarded  at  shows,  so  that  in  this  class  again  the 
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owner  of  a  regular  back  is  out  of  court.  So,  too,  in  harness ;  how 
long  would  the  legs  of  these  very  high  steppers  stand  sound  if  they 
had  any  road  work  ?  In  short,  with  the  present  system  of  open 
shows,  and  the  tendency  of  judges  to  reward  good  qualities  ex- 
aggerated, horse  showing  is  a  business,  and  if  private  persons  enter 
the  lists,  they  find  out  sooner  or  later  that  their  swans  are  geese. 
It  seems  to  us  that  when  it  is  no  longer  worth  a  man's  while  to  give 
a  long  price  for  a  horse  that  is  to  be  kept  purely  for  show,  the 
business  showman  will  have  to  strike  out  some  other  line,  and 
then  the  interest  taken  in  horse  shows  will  revive,  because  a  first 
prize  will  be  within  the  reach  of  any  one  who  has  the  judgment  or 
money  to  buy  a  good  horse.  '^  In  the  kingdom  of  the  blind,  the 
one-eyed  are  kings,"  and  if  horses  shown  under  the  conditions 
suggested  above  were  not  so  fresh  on  their  legs,  or  such  wonderful 
steppers  as  those  one  now  sees,  they  would  at  any  rate  be  more  re- 
presentative of  the  horses  one  sees  in  daily  use. 

Just  a  word  about  the  judging  at  horse  shows.  Competitors 
themselves  rarely  have  much  confidence  in  the  ability  of  those  upon 
whom  devolves  the  task  of  adjudication,  and  no  show  ever  takes  place 
without  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  being  heard.  Some  judges  are  of 
course  better  than  others ;  and  it  may  well  be  that,  at  the  less  im- 
portant gatherings,  some  gentleman  may  be  asked  to  officiate,  more 
on  account  of  the  position  he  holds  in  the  county  than  from  his 
being  deeply  versed  in  horse-flesh.  Yet  after  all,  the  relative  merit 
of  two  horses  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  and  the  fact  that  one  horse  gets 
so  many  prizes  in  the  course  of  a  year  is,  in  itself,  a  proof  that  the 
judging  is  carried  out  with  impartiality  and  ability.  DiiFerences  of 
opinion  there  must  be.  For  example  at  Islington,  Lincoln  and  Good 
Morning  were  hardly  looked  at,  though  last  year  the  latter  took 
nearly  thirty  prizes ;  whereas  at  Peterborough,  Good  Morning  was 
again  ranked  first.  It  has  been  suggested  that  every  batch  of 
judges  should  include  a  dealer  of  repute,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  suggestion.  A  dealer  has  to  cater  for  all 
tastes,  and,  therefore,  is  probably  able  to  pick  out  the  most  saleable 
horse  in  the  class ;  moreover,  as  he  is  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  his 
purchases  with  a  critical  rather  than  with  an  admiring  eye,  he  might 
perhaps  spot  certain  defects  that  any  but  the  best  amateur  judge  might 
allow  to  pass  unnoticed.  Remembering  the  many  instances  of  horses 
being  disqualified  for  unsoundness  that  the  owners  maintain  are  per- 
fectly sound,  we  should  like  to  see  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  ring 
with  the  judges,  as  that  official  would  be  able  to  see  the  horses  in 
motion,  and  could  draw  the  attention  of  the  judges  to  anything  like 
a  supposed  defect. 
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WILD    SPORT    IN    THE    ORKNEY    ISLES. 
By  Capt.  Clark  Kennedy,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 

(CamUfHded.) 

TI.— A  DAY   IN  THE   BOAT  AMONG  THE   8SA*F0WU 

**  Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm, 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes; 
Youth  at  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm." 

«  What  of  the  mom,  watchman  ? — we  mean,  Joseph  I  **  was  our 
first  query  to  our  good  landlord  one  fine  morning.  Fine,  so  far,  at 
leasti  as  we,  lying  in  a  cosy  bed,  were  enabled  to  judge  the  state  of 
the  weather  out  of  doors ! 

^*  'Twill  be  a  gran'  day,  sir,  and  as  you've  so  often  said,  you  wished 
to  coast  along  Hoy  island,  and  in  along  shore  below  our  famous 
'  Black  Craigs,'  I  advise  you  to  take  the  wee  boat  to-day,  and  do 
so,  because  tne  wind  is  light,  and  east-south-east,  which  is  the  only 
wind  that  blows  in  which  it  is  possible  to  approach  close  under  Hoy 
island/'  So  spoke  Joseph  Dunn,  and  a  better  fellow,  a  finer  bird- 
stuffer,  a  keener  sportsman,  a  better  naturalist  or  a  more  observant 
one,  and  finally  a  stouter-hearted  sailor  to  take  the  charge  of  a  little, 
open,  undecked  Orkneyan  boat,  never  existed  I 

What  wonder,  then,  that  our  replv  was,  ''  So  be  it,  Joseph ; 
order  our  breakfast  at  once,  and  have  lunch  ready,  beer  not  being 
forgot ;  and,  Joseph,  a  wee  flask  of  ^  mountain  dew,'  and  we  will  be 
at  the  pier  at  nine  sharp  I  " 

'*  Ay^  aye,  sir,  and  a  fine  day  we'll  have,  or  I'm  much 
mistaken,"  replies  the  honest  fellow ;  and,  punctually  to  the  hour 
named,  there  we  are  on  the  little  stone  pier  below  the  house,  where 
rides  at  her  anchor  (a  big  white  stone  that  shines  brightly  beneath 
under  the  clear  blue  waters  of  the  harbour)  Dunn's  neat  little  vessel, 
about  sixteen  feet  in  length,  and  which  is  manned  by  our  skipper 
and  by  good  old,  honest  John  Heddle — ^who,  as  he  sits  coatless  and 
hatless,  with  his  pure-white  curling  hair  streaming  over  his  broad 
shoulders  in  the  light  breeze,  his  sleeves  rolled  well  up,  revealing  his 
brawny,  sun-burned  arms,  and  with  that  cheery  smile  which  we 
know  so  well  upon  his  wrinkled  face — ^looked  the  very  ideal  of  the 
ancient  mariner  1  A  dear  old  man,  verily,  and  one  whom  we  soon 
learned  to  love  and  to  honour ;  for  a  more  unselfish,  good,  religious 
old  fellow,  and  so  proud,  too,  of  being  a  Scotchman,  and  especially 
an  Orkadian,  never  lived  ;  and  proud  was  John  of  being  a  native  of 
Stromness,  the  '^  king,"  as  he  called  the  little  town,  of  the  islands ! 
Well  might  we  say  of  John  Heddle  (whose  bodv,  alas  I  now  sleeps 
below  those  blue    waters,  for,  poor    fellow,  ne  was  afterwards 
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drowned  from  this  very  boat !),  as  Walter  Scott  sang  of  Harold,  in 
the  *  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  '-r- 

^  Harold  was  born  where  restless  seas 
Howl  round  the  storm-swept  Orcades." 

But,  ^  away,  Joseph,  away  !  for  we  can  hear  even  now  the  scream- 
ing cries  of  those  glorious  sea-fowl  yonder,  and  we  are  longing  to 
see  old  Hoy  H^,  of  whose  wild  beauty  you  have  so  often 
told  us  I  *" 

The  breeze  from  the  south-east  freshens  as  we  hoist  our  brace  of 
tiny  white  sails,  and  make  for  the  entrance  of  the  little  harbour ; 
and  as  we  pass  a  neighbouring  stone  ^'  pier,"  above  which  stands  a 
neighbour's  dwelling,  J oseph  asks  us  if  we  remember  the  story  of 
the  ^'muckle  seal,  which  made  that  pier  its  head-quarters  last 
winter.     No,  we  did  not  recollect  the  story  !     So,  as  our  little  craft 

fathers  way,  and  the  tiny  white-washed  town,  said  to  be  so  like 
erusalem,  when  viewed  from  a  long  distance — (we  mean  as  to  the 
colour  and  shape  of  its  ^houses) — ^and  justly  so, — ^Joseph  retells  the 
tale. 

Some  time,  early  last  October,  a  very  large  seal,  of  indeed  such 
a  size  as  no  one  in  Stronmess,  or  indeed  in  the  whole  islands,  had 
ever  seen  previouslv,  took  up  its  abode  in  the  little  harbour,  where 
it  appeared  every  day  for  weeks  together,  and  so  tame  and  confiding 
did  it  become,  tnat  it  used  to  pursue  the  fish,  especially  the  young 
^'  coal-fish,"  within  a  few  yards  of  the  houses  and  stone-piers  on 
which  the  latter  were  built,  and  this  often  in  the  face  of  crowds  of 
the  inhabitants  who  came  down  to  the  shore  to  look  at  it,  and  much 
pleasure  and  innocent  amusement  did  the  poor  creature  give  by  its 
quaint  gambols.  The  "  muckle  sealh,"  as  the  fisher-folk  christened 
it,  soon  ^became  so  quiet  and  confident  that  it  would  lay  itself  upon 
the  stones  within  five  or  six  feet  of  the  cottage  gardens,  and  quiedy 
;o  to  sleep,  apparently  believing  that  nobody  would  molest  it  there. 
»metimes,  too,  would  the  poor  animal  swim  across  the  harbour  to 
the  group  of  great  flat  rocks  that  guard  the  entrance,  where  it  would 
lie  for  hours,  at  low  water,  basking  quietly  in  the  rays  of  the  winter 
sun.  It  would  lie,  also,  upon  the  flat  rocks  to  which  the  fishermen 
moored  their  fishing-boats,  and  not  upon  the  same  stone  every  day, 
for  it  had  been  found  asleep  upon  nearly  every  stone-pier  in  the 
town,  which,  like  Venice,  is  "  a  city  of  waters,''  most  of  its  dweUings 
being  literallv  upon  the  shore.  The  ^sealh"  became  a  general 
favourite,  ana  the  inhabitants  of  Stromness  would  not  have  molested 
it  for  all  they  possessed. 

Unfortunately,  however,  one  day,  later  on,  during  the  winter,  a 
half-witted  old  fellow  heard  of  its  confiding  habits ;  and,  we  con- 
clude, excited  and  led  on  by  the  thoughts  of  what  spoils  he  mic;ht,  if 
successful  in  accomplishing  its  destruction,  be  able  to  collect  m  the 
shape  of  oil  and  skin,  he  duly  armed  himself  with  an  aneient  and 
very  much  rusted  Russian  musket,  which  had  seen  good  service  in 
the  trenches  before  Sebastopol.     Having  carefully  loaded  this  trust- 
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worthy  weapon,  one  morning  at  early  dawn  he  cautiously  approached 
the  stone-pier  of  a  certain  house  overlooking  the  harbour,  and  often 
frequented  by  the  seal;  and,  sure  enoush,  there  lay  the  great 
creature  apparently  asleep ;  and  a  friend  of  Dunn's,  looking  over  the 
adjoining  wall,  observed  the  ancient  sportsman  rest  his  weapon  with 
much  care  upon  the  stone  parapet  of  the  **  kail "  garden,  and  taking 
a  steady  aim,  which  lasted  some  three  minutes,  at  the  prey  lying  only 
ten  feet  or  so  from  the  muzzle  of  his  weapon,  at  length  a  loud 
report  announced  '^  she ''  had  gone  off!  So,  also,  had  the  seal ! 
And  much  to  the  old  man's  chagrin,  it  was  seen,  by  the  time  the 
smoke  had  cleared  away,  swimming  with  all  speed  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour — the  crooked  sixpence,  the  six  drams  of 
blasting  powder,  the  round  pebble,  and  the  half-dozen  brass  buttons, 
— ^with  which  slightly  miscellaneous  charge  his  gun  had  been  loaded, 
having  had  no  other  effect  than  to  burst  the  old  rifle,  to  break  the 
^^  dummie's  "  collar-bone,  and  to  knock  a  large  hole  right  through 
the  side  of  Mr.  Tam  Maclachlan's  boat,  and  to  send  the  '^  muckle 
sealh  "  (which,  you  know,  of  course,  was  never  a  seal  at  all,  but 
just  a  merman !  so  said,  at  least,  the  fishermen  !)  to  safer  quarters, 
for  he  was,  to  the  universal  regret  of  the  whole  community,  never 
seen  again  ! 

By  the  time  our  skipper  had  finished  the  story  of  the  seal,  our 
brave  little  boat  had  cleared  the  '*  red  beacon,"  beyond  the  harbour, 
and  we  were  coasting  along,  with  the  light  breeze  upon  our 
quarter,  between  Greemsay  island,  with  its  '*high''  and  "low" 
lighthouses,  and  the  mainland  itself.  Merrily  on  we  go,  amid  the 
tiny  white  breakers,  for .  the  tide  is  nearly  slack,  that  is  just  ^^  on 
the  turn,"  as  the  fishermen  here  term  it ;  and  indeed  in  another 
hour  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  our  open  boat  to 
have  safel/  passed  through  this  narrow  passage,  because  the  flowing 
tide  would  have  met  the  southerly  wind,  and  the  sea  would  have 
quickly  become  far  too  rough  and  "  lumpy  **  for  our  pleasure,  to 
say  nothing  about  our  safety  T 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  tideway,  we  espy  large  flocks  of  black 
and  white  razorbills  :  and  quaint-looking  little  puflins,  for  all  the 
world  like  an  old  maid's  tame  parrot  escaped  from  its  cage — mifms 
the  tail — are  disporting  themselves  on  all  sides  of  the  boat,  and  as 
we  pass  too  near  these  puny-looking  sea-fowl,  down  they  pop  below 
the  green  surface  of  the  sea,  one  after  another,  only  to  reappear,  like 
jack-in-the-box,  after  a  few  seconds'  immersion  in  quite  a  contrary 
direction.  Black  guillemots  also,  an  uncommon  species  fiirther 
south,  are  here  to  be  met  with,  and  their  blood-red  feet  and  legs 
and  lovely  plumage  attract  the  attention  at  once  of  a  stranger  to 
Orkney,  and  their  black-pointed  bills  give  a  finish  to  as  pretty  and 
sporting-looking  a  little  seabird  as  you  could  wish  to  see. 

On  yonder  distant  rocks  a  large  finmily  of  green  cormorants 
{Phalacrocorax  carbd)  are  sitting,  drying  their  great  wings  in  the  rays 
of  the  summer  sun,  for  they  have  evidently  been  diving  in  search 
of  their  luscious  breakfast  of  flat  fish  or  small  conger-eels  |  and 
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see,  by  the  aid  of  the  glass,  that  fine  old  fellow  on  the  big  rock, 
there,  all  by  himself,  throw  his  long,  snake-like  neck  as  high  as  he 
can  in  an  upward  direction,  while  he  shakes  the  flounder  that  he 
has  just  captured,  and  stretching  his  neck  to  its  fullest  dimensions, 
you  can  see  the  elasticity  of  the  great  swallow  as  the  bird  gulps 
the  fish  down,  and  you  can  actually  perceive  his  neck  distending 
as  the  flat-fish  disappears  slowly  downwards  into  the  capacious 
interior.  It  is  certainly  very  amusing  to  watch,  by  the  aid  of  a 
really  good  binocular,  tne  habits  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  no  sports- 
man, and,  above  all,  no  naturalist,  should  of  course  ever  travel 
without  one. 

We  have  brought  our  guns  with  us  to-dav,  though  on  such  a 
brightly  glorious  July  morning  we  must  be  fam  to  confess  that  we 
do  not  feel  murderously  inclined,  and  we  would  hx  sooner  watch 
the  habits  of  these  wild  sea-fowl  and  gaze  quietly  upon  the 
splendid  scenery  that  lies  on  every  side,  than  slaughter  the  poor 
creatures.  But  we  never  know  when  we  may  fall  in  with  some- 
thing really  very  rare,  so  we  take  the  weapons  with  us  on  these 
occasions ;  and,  indeed,  we  wish  to  secure  some  specimens  of  the 
puffin  and  black  guillemot  in  their  breeding-plumages,  which  is  very 
different  from  their  winter  dress. 

A  small  wooden  box,  or  rather  ^  locker/'  is  always  stowed  away 
with  care,  for  the  receptacle  of  any  specimens  of  birds  we  may 
meet  with,  underneath  ihe  forward  thwarts ;  and  this  is  filled  witn 
cotton  wool  with  which  to  stop  their  wounds,  and  to  prevent  the 
blood  soiling  the  plumage  of  any  birds  we  wish  to  preserve  for  the 
museum,  not  forgetting  little  white  linen  cloths,  to  wrap  each 
specimen  in,  sing^,  as  in  ^^  swaddling  clothes.''  This  we  have 
always  found  to  be  a  capital  plan,  if  you  care  to  possess  specimens 
of  unsullied  plumage,  while  a  **  dab  "  of  common  plaster-of-Paris,  a 
small  box  of  which  you  should  not  omit  to  take  with  you,  will  at 
once  arrest  bleeding. 

We  pass  two  fine  hawks  (peregrine  falcons  they  must  be,  though 
they  are  circling  at  an  immense  height)  as  we  leave  the  sheltering 
shores  of  Greemsay  island,  and  stand  out  for  the  more  open  sea ; 
and,  as  we  are  approaching  the  grand  old  isle  of  Hoy,  we  are 
delighted  to  observe  a  pair  of  fine  sea-eagles  winging  their  stately 
way,  at  no  great  height,  from  seawards  in  the  direction  of  the  most 
lofty  clif&,  where  from  generation  to  generation  their  eerie  has  been. 
We  were  very  pleased  to  hear  that  the  owner  of  Hoy  has  never 
permitted  the  nest  to  be  destroyed,  and  we  trust  he  never  will. 
Would  that  other  highland  proprietors  would  foHow  such  a  good 
example  J  and  then  we  should  not  hear  of  gamekeepers  being 
tempted  to  destroy  golden  eagles,  ospreys,  buzzards,  and  other  of 
our  grand  indigenous  birds  of  prey,  by  the  offers  of  ^  southron 
gold  in  the  very  substantial  form  of  £$  for  a  skin  of  a  golden 
eagle,  or  ;^  i  each  for  the  eggs.* 

*  A  &ct ;  a  few  summers  ago,  in  Sutherlandshn^  I 
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No  fDoner  have  the  eagles  become  mere  specs  in  the  ocean  of 
bright  blue  sky,  than  a  fresh  object  attracts  our  attention,  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  diver,  whose  species  the  glasses  quickly  reveal  to 
us,  for  as  we  bring  the  focus  to  bear  upon  the  bird  as  it  eoieigei 
from  a  lengthened  dive,  and  shakes  the  drops  from  its  long  nedc  and 
head  in  a  dewy  shower,  its  dark  red  neck  proclaims  it  to  be  the 
fcd-throated  diver  (cofymius  septmtrionaUs)^  and  as  its  felk>w  is  no- 
where to  be  seen,  we  doubt  not  that  this  is  the  male  bird,  and  that 
his  mate  »  probably  at  this  moment  sitting  on  its  nest  by  the  litde 
lonely  tarn  we  know  so  well,  not  far  from  the  calebrated  ^'  Dwarfie 
stone  "  on  Hoy  island,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  spot  where  we 
now  are.  What  a  lovely  fellow  yon  diver  is,  to  be  sure !  Just 
watch  for  an  instant  the  beautiful  hue  of  the  pure  white  bosom, 
tlie  dark  ruddy  throat, the  grey-brown  head  and  speckled  back;  how 
its  lovely  plumage  shines  and  glistens  in  the  rays  of  the  son,  as  the 
bird  its^f  seems  to  dance  up  and  down,  so  lightly  and  so  buoyantly 
on  the  gay,  sparkling  wavelets.  Surely  Longfellow  must  have  seen 
this  very  identical  bird  when  he  sang  of  his  ^*  Sea-Diver  1 " 

**  My  way  is  on  the  bright  bhie  sea, 

My  sleep  upon  its  rocky  tide, 
And  many  an  eye  has  followed  me 

Where  billows  dasp  the  worn  sea-side. 
My  plumage  bears  the  crimson  blush 

"When  ocean  by  the  sun  is  kissed  I 
"When  fades  the  evening's  purple  flush, 

My  dark  wing  cteaves  the  silver  mist !" 

Down,  down,  he  goes  once  more,  and  for  what  a  dive  this  time ! 
It  is  fully  two  and  a  half  minutes  by  the  watch  ere  he  again  re- 
appears, closer  inshore,  closer  far  than  our  little  vessel  must  venture; 
for  thoueh  the  wind  is  ofF  the  land,  and  the  day  is  passing  calm, 
the  grand  old  Atlantic  swell  is  rolling  in  from  America,  with  never 
an  inch  of  dry  land  between  that  mighty  continent  and  the  rugged 
precipices  of  Hoy  Head  \  and  what  would  our  tiny  craft  do  upon  the 
crest  of  such  a  roller  as  that  yonder  ?  "  Do  ?  why,  go  down  io 
Davy  Jones'  locker,  in  less  than  no  time,  of  course ;  eh,  Joseph  ?  ' 
"  Deed,  aye,  sir,  that  is  so ! "  replied  our  trusty  skipper  ;  but  in  his 
practised  hand  the  tiller  is  safe  enough,  so  we  may  perforce  take  our 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  we  are  not  suiFerers  from  the 
demon  of  sea-sickness,  and  luncheon  time  draws  on  apace,  the  sun 
is  hot  and  we  are  dry,  though  there  be  indeed  ^'  water,  water,  all 
around,"  and  though  it  be  salt  in  truth,  are  there  not  those  dark- 
hued  bottles  said. to  contain  something  far  above  water  ?  <' What! 
left  behind  I     You  old  scoundrel,  John,  if  that's  the  case,  rU- — > 

I'll *^  but,  though  honest  old  Heddle's  face  looks  very  gwvc 

(for  he  is  no  teetotaller,  not  he  ! ),  and  our  soldier-attendant's  and 
our  own  countenance  falls,  the  skipper,  after  a  short  search,  drafts 
forth  from  the  locker  for  the  bird-specimens,  in  triumph,  the  very 
objects  of  our  desire  I  Io  triumphe!  is  the  cry,  and  we  bear  down  upon 
an  old  seal,  close  in  by  that  jutting-out  roclc,  so  black  and  forbidding 
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looking,  yonder  by  the  dark  point  of  the  cUff,  and  a  long  ahot  with 
the  rile  at  the  seal,  but  an  unsuccessful  one,  is  the  last  act  of  the 
play  before  we  commence  luncheon.  And  what  time  it  it,  do  you 
suppose  ?  Why,  by  Jove  I  only  twelve  o'clock ;  but  early  thou^  it 
be^  you  have  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  man's  appetite  in  the 
Orkneys  1  Wait  till  you  go  there  jrourself  and  wander  over  her 
hiUs,  sail  upon  her  seas,  and  draw  into  your  southern  lungs  great, 
long  breaths  of  die  most  gloriously  delictous  air,  and  then  tell  ut 
of  what  you  can  do  in  the  way  of  breakfast,  lunch,  or  dinner ! 
Why,  man  alive,  you  will  hardly  believe  yourself;  and  wrhcn  you 
return  to  the  south  with  your  health  in  splendid  trim  ;  your  cheek 
bronzed  like  an  Orcadian  fisherman's^  and  your  eye  clear,  your 
hand  steady,  mind  at  rest  and  conscience  good, — ^why,  don't  come 
and  tell  your  wife  at  home  you're  so  glad  to  be  back  i^in,  for  we 
W4?f^t  believe  you ! 

As  our  little  craft  lies  floating  idly  on  the  waves,  the  while  we 
are  discussing  our  food,  John's  oars  are  over  the  side,  he  mcrdy 
moving  them  now  and  again  in  order  to  keep  her  head  to  sea,  and 
to  prevent  the  swell  taking  us  in  under  the  cliiis.  Joseph  Dunn 
now  points  out  to  our  notice  a  cave,  whose  mouth  ^)peau:8  when* 
ever  the  heaving  swell  droops  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  see  into  it, 
only  to  be  again  hidden  by  the  following  roller.  In  that  cave  there 
are  many  seals ;  it  is,  in  fiict,  a  seal's  paradise  and  hom^  and  in 
fact  a  nursery,  for  many  a  young  one  is  born  there  cvtry  year  $  nor 
has  any  boat  or  human  being  ever  penetrated  its  dark  recesses,  for 
the  cavern  is  unapproachable,  and  must  be  quite  dark  inside. 
There  are  at  this  moment  several  old  seals  and  two  youngsters  at 
play  off  the  entrance,  and  they  come  up  within  forty  yards  of  our 
boat,  and  stare  at  the  intruders  with  their  big,  round,  gazelle-like 
eyes,  and  seem  to  know  that  we  will  not  interfere  with  them,  for 
did  we  kill  one,  it  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  to  endeavour 
to  bag  it,  so  great  is  the  swell  bv  the  rocks.  As  we  served  out  the 
^  grog  "  to  our  little  crew,  old  John  asked  us  if  we  had  heard  of  the 
local  superstition  of  seals  changing  their  skins  at  certain  periods  of 
their  existence,  and  on  our  at  once  pressing  him  to  tell  us  all  about 
it,  he  did  so,  and  we  will  repeat  his  own  words  :-^ 

« We  poor  fisher-folks,  ye  ken,  sir,"  began  John,  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eve,  **  are  gey  supersteetious,  and  I  verily  credit  what 
I'm  about  to  tell  ye.  We  gie  credence,  as  no  doubt  ye're  aware, 
to  many  an  auld  tale,  that  futher  has  told  to  son,  and  son  to  grand- 
son, for  years  an'  years  bygone,  so  of  course  we  must  believe  all 
that  our  fathers  tell  us.  x  e  see,  in  fac',  we're  bound  in  a  way  to 
do  it,  for  if  we  did  not  do  so,  we  should  not  be  honouring  father 
an'  mitfaer,  as,  ye  ken  rightly,  we're  aye  bound  to  do  I  Wcel,  sir, 
the  way  of  it  was  this.  Selkies,  ye  ken  of  course,  so  I  need  hardly 
tell  you  fkatj  have  a  quaint,  and  maybe  curious,  habit  of  coming  to 
land  on  a  panicular  day,  at  a  stated  time,  once  in  every  seven  years, 
when — for  all  selkies  are,  of  course,  only  the  bodies  of  condemned 
human  souls,  of  our  own  species — ^they  are  allowed  to  resume  for 
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that  one  day  tiieir  original  human  shape  an'  form  I  Weel,  sir,  that 
being  so,  as  my  gude  father  hae  told  me  oftimes^  I  maun  add  that 
should  anybody  discover  the  skin  of  that  selkie  while  it  is  in  its 
human  form,  the  person  so  doing  becomes  at  once,  and  for  ever, 
the  master  of  that  seal,  that  is,  of  that  person,  or  soul ''  (added 
poor  old  John,  who  became,  when  at  all  excited,  slightly  ^  mixed"). 
^*  Weel,  one  still,  calm  summer's  night,  many  many  a  year  bygone,  a 
fisherman  whom  my  father's  fiither  kent  weel,  was  returning  slowl? 
along  the  shore  over  there  by  the  *  Blackcraigs,'  from  his  day  s 
toil,  and  his  way  led  him  past  a  long  sandy  point  stretching  away 
hr  out  into  the  Atlantic.  It  was  a  lovely  piece  of  soft  white 
sand,  just  like  a  fiiiryland  seashore,  all  covered,  they  say,  wi'  tiny 
beautiful  pink  and  red  shells,  transparent  and  like  from  foreign 
parts  !  Weel,  here  he  heard,  just  as  the  sun  sank  behind  the  clifis 
of  Hoy,  some  wonderfully  beautiful  music,  of  harps  and  lutes,  and 
some  voices  of  ladies  singing.  Aye,  he  did,  sir !  An'  so  gran', 
they  sang,  it  was  like  fiiiries  singin',  an'  he  stopped,  an'  sat  himser 
doun  on  a  muckle  rock  just  to  listen  a  wee,  an'  so  gran'  an'  so 
sweet  was  the  songs  they  sang  that  he  just  shut  his  eyes  to  listen 
better.  An'  when  he  opened  them  again,  after  a  minute,  what  did 
he  see  but  several  of  the  most  lovely  girls,  all  quite  naked,  and 
sporting  themselves  in  the  shallow  water.  Ah  !  sir,  they  were 
gay  young  lassies,  that  they  were!  Some  were  dancing  reels, 
regular  hielan'  reels,  upon  the  yellow  sand,  with  their  lon^  golden 
or  black  hair  streamin'  over  their  white  shoulders,  an'  their  great, 
round  eyes  of  black,  brown,  or  blue,  darting  out  love  all  aroun'. 
Some  were  floating  along  on  the  tide,  and  others  were  swimming 
about  the  rocks,  some  diving  for  shells ;  and  several  were  quite 
close  to  the  rock  where  the  fisherman  was  hidden,  sitting  in 
various  postures,  combing  their  tresses  wi'  long  combs  o'  pear),  an' 
singin'  beautiful  songs  all  the  time.  No  wonder  that  Alick  stared 
(that  was,  ye  ken,  his  name),  but  he  was  a  wee  bit  flegeed,*  a'  the 
same,  for  he  kent  weel  enough  they  were  no  mortals,  but  just 
mermaids  or  young  selkies.  He  watched  an'  watched  till  the  moon 
rose,  an'  still  the  ladies  eambolled  about  the  strand,  and  it  was  not 
till  night  was  mirk,  an'  aarkness  owre  the  sea,  that  Alick  returned 
hame,  and  doubtless  he  dreamed  of  the  lovely  ladies  ! 

<^  Returning,  from  curiosity,  on  the  next  morn,  on  his  way  to 
his  daily  occupation,  he  chanced  to  find,  underneath  a  large  rock  upon 
the  same  bit  o'  sand,  a  beautifully  spotted  skin  of  a  fine  seal,  so 
neatly  folded  up,  a'  o'  such  soft  and  lovely  texture,  that  Alick  felt 
sure  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  beautiful  ladies  whom  he  had  seen 
on  the  evening  before  on  this  very  spot,  and  now  there  was  of 
course  no  doubt  they  were  all  of  them  '  selkies.'  Of  course,  what 
could  he  do  but  make  awa'  hame  wi'  his  treasure ;  but,  sirs,  just 
think  on  him  when,  havin'  ope'd  the  door  of  his  cottage,  wh2t 
should  he  speer  f  but  a  most  lovely  young  woman,  clothed  (I  mean, 
that  is,  unclothed  I)  in  nature's  remarkable  garb — that  is,  I  mean, 
•  Alarmed.  f  See. 
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sirs,  faer  simple  beauty,  wi'out  ony  o'  yer  modern  fashionS|*  eim- 
cracks  o'  dress,  an  sich  like !  Weel,  weel,  she  was  just  sittin' 
by  hb  fire,  an'  piteously  bewailing  the  loss  of  her  seal-skin,  for, 
d  ye  ken,  'twas  hers  Alick  had  gotten.  Alick,  ye  see,  had  no  wife 
o  his  ain,  so  he  just  conceals  the  skin,  an'  pretends  to  ken  naething 
ava  aboot  it,  an'  having  put  a  suit  of  his  auld  dead  mither's  claes 
upon  his  lovely  guest,  he  just  sat  down  wi'  her  to  supper ;  and  in 
a  very  few  days'  time  he  (as  tht  gran'  folk  hae  it)  woo'd  an'  won 
her,  and  married  her  at  the  kirk  over  in  Stromness,  all  right,  an' 
accordin'  to  Scripture. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE   OLD   ROD. 

AN  angler's  lay. 

By  Captain  Clark  Kennedy. 

To  be  sung  to  the  air  of  "  The  Auld  House,  the  Auld  House ! " 

Oh  !  give  me,  here,  my  good  old  rod, 

That  rod  so  dear  to  me ! 
And  many  a  tale  of  famous  deeds 

I'll  tell,  old  rod,  of  thee. 
For  the  old  rods,  the  old  rods. 

They  were  not  like  the  new ; 
Those  glorious  **  greenhearts  "  of  our  youth 

Were  supple,  aye,  and  true  I 

Those  mighty  salmon  in  the  flood 

(Whose  grandsires  have  we  slain  I ) 
If  of  as  good  and  noble  blood. 

Shall '« rise  "  as  well  again. 
But  the  old  streams,  those  old  streams. 

Were  not  like  ours  to-day ; 
But  still  we  see  them  in  our  dreams, 

Where  shade  and  sunshine  play. 

Where  swiftly  flows  the  current  past. 
Our  lines  were  stout  and  tight  \ 

Our  practised  hand  could  deftly  cast — 
Our  flies  fell  soft  and  light 

And  be  the  weather  as  of  yore- 
Be  clouds,  and  wind,  and  rain. 

The  rod  that  did  the  work  before 
Shall  do  it  once  again  ! 

♦  Troublesome. 
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Then  wend  we  to  yon  verdant  bank, 

Where,  'neath  the  silver  tide. 
Grow  gay  the  rushes  long  and  lank 

Along  the  river  side. 
For  there  we'll  slay  the  lusty  trout ; 

Our  fly  shall  drink  his  blood ! 
We'll  draw  the  spotted  beauty  out 

Triumphant  from  the  flood ! 

Oh  1  the  old  rod,  the  old  rod  ! 

How  often  hast  thou  bent. 
Till,  laid  beside  thee  on  the  sod 

(His  strength  and  glory  spent) 
The  monarch  of  the  river  IieS| 

A  gallant  spoil  for  me  1 
The  glorious  silv'ry  salmon  dies — 

A  proof  of  skill  to  thee. 

The  "  Limerick  barb,"  •  so  sharp  and  keen. 

On  murd'rous  errand  sent ; 
The  wrist  that  struck  the  salmon  clean,t 

The  rod  that  gaily  bent ; 
The  hand  that  deftly  tied  the  flies, 

To  tempt  them  not  in  vain ; 
The  eye  that  keenly  watched  the  **  rise  " 

Shall  do  so  o'er  again ! 

What  though  be  wrinkles  on  my  brow ; 

What  though  my  locks  be  grey ; 
What  if  my  form  be  "  portly  'now ; — 

We  cannot  last  for  aye  1 
Yet,  old  rod,  thou  art  failing  me, 

And  spliced  with  many  a  splice ; 
But,  trusty  friend,  I  value  thee 

Above  all  human  price ! 

Oh,  trusty  friend !  oh,  old  rod  1 

How  ofc  on  Norway's  shore ; 
How  ofc  on  many  a  distant  sod 

'Mongst  Scotland's  mountains  boar  -, 
And  oft  by  poor  old  Ireland's  streams 

Together  we  have  strayed — 
That  lovely  Erin,  where  it  seems 

**Thc  game  is  nearly  played !" 

Good  rod ;  may  every  sportsman  know 

How  dear  thou  art  to  me ! 
For  many  a  hundred  salmon  owe 

Their  doom,  old  rod,  to  thee. 

*  The  hooks  made  at  Limerick  have  a  peculiar  **  bend,"  and  are  excellent 
t  A  "  dean"  salmon— a  fresh  fish,  good  for  the  table. 
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I'll  love  thee  ever  more  and  more, 

Thou  ne'er  can'st  bend  in  vain ; 
The  rod  that  "  did  the  trick  '*  before 

Shall  do  it  yet  again ! 

Oh !  the  old  rod,  the  old  flies, 

Their  day  is  nearly  o'er ; 
But  mav  the  salmon  gaily  rise. 

And  De  like  those  of  yore. 
And  may  we  by  our  favorite  stream 

Again,  expectant,  sund  $ 
Our  rod,  beneath  the  sunny  gleam, 

Triumphant  in  our  hand  I 


HUNTERS  AND  HOUNDS  AT  PETERBOROUGH. 

Yk  AR  by  year  this  show  acquires  more  popularity,  not  only  amongst 
exhibitors  but  with  the  general  public,  who  come  in  increasing 
numbers  to  see  the  grand  collection  of  animals,  and   swell,  the 
pleasant  gathering  of  sportsmen  round  the  Hound  Show.     Favoured 
by  splendid  weather  on  Thursday  and  Friday  the  third  week  in 
June,  the  attendance  was  larger  than  ever,  and  all  seemed  delighted, 
as  well  they  might  be,  with  the  excellence  of  exhibits  and  general 
management  which,  thanks  to  the  energetic  committees,  adds  so 
much  to  the  enjoyment.    In  the  nag  classes-  there  were  no  less 
than  254  entries  and  io6  cart-horses,  so  the  two  sets  of  judges  had 
their  time  fully  occupied  during  the  two  days.     It  is  with  hunters 
that  our  readers  wish  to  be  acquainted,  so  this  paper  must  be 
devoted  to  their  merits  and  to  hounds,  for  neither  would  be  of  much 
use  without  the  other.      The  company  was  thin  early  in  the 
morning,  so,  as  usual,  the  hunters  were  not  judged  till  the  afternoon. 
At   II   o'clock  the  judges,  Sir  George  Wombwell,  Hon.  Cecil 
Parker,  and  Mr.  P.  A.  Muntz,  commenced  with  Class  7  for  three- 
year-old  hunters,  and  amongst  five  entries,  Mr.  F.  Percival  of 
Thomhaugh,  Wansford,  scored  an  easy  win  with  his  erand  chestnut 
colt  Spot  by  Exchequer  by  Stockwell,  dam  by  ArtiUery,  that  has 
won  here  before,  and  now,  well  ridden  by  Mr.  George  Perdval, 
he  showed  such  power  and  liberty  of  action  that  many  good  judges 
declared  him  to  be  die  best  horse  in  the  Show,  and  no  doubt  in 
another  year  or  two  with  luck  he  will  develop  into  a  champion. 
Mr.  J.  Clarke,  of  Shacklewell  Lodge,  Stamford,  took  second  with 
his  roan  Cornwallis,  by  the  Ghost,  a  good-shaped  colt  that  has  been 
very  well  broken,  for  he  showed  better  manners  than  many  of  his 
eUers  in  superior  classes. 

In  Class  8  for  two-year-olds  the  Earl  of  Harrington's  chestnut 
gelding  Alabaster  by  Soapstone  had  wonderfully  springy  action,  and 
Mr.   K.  M.  Knowles  of  Bingham  showed  a  bay  filly,   Ira  by 

2  B  2 
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Vengeance,  that  looks  like  galloping  and  jumping  all  day  long  under 
a  welter  when  old  enough,  and  several  hard-riding  sportsmen  in- 
clined to  embonpoint,  cast  envious  eyes  on  her,  but  the  judges  see 
more  than  those  round  the  ring,  and  they  awarded  first  to  Mr. 
J.  J.  Sewell  of  Tixover,  Stamford,  for  a  chestnut  gelding  by  Lord 
Eldon,  and  second  to  Mr.  J.  Hicken,  of  Dunchurch,  for  another 
chestnut.  Pilot  by  Mogodor,  both  colts  showing  a  lot  of  bone  and 
quality. 

For  yearlings,  which  were  a  beautiful  class,  Mr.  Ebden  Warwick, 
of  Orton  Longueville,  Peterborough,  took  first  with  a  chestnut  colt 
by  Richelieu,  and  Rev.  F.  J.  Ramsden,  Uffington  Rectory,  Stamford, 
second  with  a  chestnut  colt  by  The  Prior,  and  the  judges  com- 
mended the  whole  lot 

In  Class  10  for  the  best  hunting  mare  with  foal  at  foot,  Mr. 
Ebden  Warwick,  was  first  with  a  grey  and  her  chestnut  filly  by 
Richelieu,  and  Mr.  F.  Percival  second  with  Irish  Lass  by  Artillery, 
with  foal  by  Onslow,  and  Mr.  H.  Sander's  brown  mare  by  Watch- 
man with  filly  foal  by  Castillion,  was  highly  commended. 

At  luncheon,  served  as  usual  in  a  large  tent  on  the  Show  ground, 
Mr.  William  Wells  took  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Chesham, 
through  family  bereavement,  president  for  the  year.  After  the 
usual  loyal  toasts,  he  gave  '^  Prosperity  to  the  Show."  Then  Lord 
Burghley,  M.P.,  proposed  *'  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Peter- 
borough," speaking  in  high  terms  of  the  present  mayor,  Mr. 
William  Barford,  to  whose  untiring  efforts  the  superiority  of  this 
Show  is  chiefly  due.  When  the  cheering  had  subsided,  the  popular 
Mayor  repliea  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation,  saying  how  pleased 
the^  were  to  welcome  all  friends,  and  show  them  something  worth 
seemgj  while  doing  all  in  their  power  to  promote  agriculture,  sport, 
and  its  concomitant,  good  fellowship. 

After  luncheon,  the  judees  commenced  with  Class  i  for  weight- 
carrying  hunters,  in  which  Mr.  Sawtell's  bay  gelding  Good  Momine, 
well  known  in  most  show  rings,  took  nrst  honours,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Brown's  grey,  Grenadier,  second,  Mr.  Bernard  Bletsoe's  Roman 
Bee  (that  many  would  prefer  to  ride)  third,  and  Mr.  J.  Clark's 
Boscobit  was  highly  commended. 

In  Class  2  for  five-year-old  hunters,  the  same  two  secured  again, 
while  Mr.  W.  Whitehead,  of  Kimbolton,  was  highly  commended 
for  Nimrod. 

In  Class  3  for  the  best  hunter  up  to  12  stone,  the  same  Nimrodi 
a  compact,  well-bred  brown,  won,  with  Mr.  John  Cooper  up,  while 
bis  owner  showed  a  beautiful  brown  mare,  Wild  Duck ;  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hopwood,  of  Ketton  Hall,  Stamford,  was  second  with  a  bay  gelding, 
Normanby,  six  years  old,  by  Highborn ;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Buxton,  of 
Northampton,  was  highly  commended  for  Goldfinch,  five  years  old. 

Class  4,  open  to  tenant  farmers  in  the  Fitzwilliam  country, 
brought  out  a  lot  of  horses  that  gladdened  the  eyes  of  members  of 
the  hunt,  who  gave  these  prizes.  Mr.  Whitehead's  three,  Mr. 
Bletsoc's  two,  Mr.  W.  Staplee's  Shakespear,  Mr.  J.  Bird's  bay 
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gelding  by  Montagnard  out  of  Cinderina,  and  Mr.  Clark's  Boscobit, 
are  all  well  known  in  the  hunt,  and  the  other  young  ones  coming 
on  show  that  all  the  good  stuff  has  not  been  brought  up  by 
foreigners.  Mr.  Clark  took  first  with  Boscobit,  a  grand-shaped 
old  brown  gelding,  that,  when  warmed  to  his  work,  galloped  in 
better  form  than  any  in  the  Show,  and  Mr.  Muntz,  who  rode  a 
trial,  would  almost  liked  to  have  reversed  his  previous  decisions 
in  classes  where  the  horse  had  appeared.  Mr.  W.  Whitehead  was 
second  with  Nimrod,  and  Mr.  George  Percival  third  with  Chips, 
a  four-year-old  chestnut  gelding  by  Cambuslang  by  Cambuscan 
dam  by  M.D.  by  the  Cure,  that  will  take  the  judges*  eye  for  a  first 
some  day  as  he  develops,  for  he  was  bought  by  the  best  judge  in 
England  as  a  yearling,  and  has  been  in  eood  bands  since. 

In  Class  5,  for  four-year-olds,  Mr.  W,  Whitehead  took  first  with 
Nameless,  and  Chips  was  second.  This  ended  the  judging  of 
hunters  for  the  day,  and  jumping  competitions  over  the  usual  well- 
arranged  fences  began.  The  going  was  in  good  order,  as  tons  of 
water  had  been  poured  on  the  ground,  so  no  jarring  was  to  be 
heard.  While  trying  a  young  one  little  Burden  came  to  grief  at 
the  double,  and  was  out  of  it  for  the  day.  Young  Watson,  on  a 
very  clever  chestnut  by  Safeguard,  rode  splendidly,  winning  the 
first  prize  for  Mr.  Stokes,  of  Market  Harborough,  against  Harry  ^ 
Warwick,  who  had  his  hands  full  with  Dr.  Wallers  old  grey* 
Canteen,  and  the  lad  who  rode  the  redoubtable  Snowdrop  from 
Cheshire.  Rain  began  to  fall  as  the  company  dispersed  for  the 
evening,  but  with  plenty  to  amuse  indoors  that  mattered  little. 
The  Mayor  entertained  a  few  friends  quietly,  and  other  houses  were 
thrown  open  as  usual. 

On  Friday  morning,  cool  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky,  with  slight 
showers,  preceded  a  brilliant  dav,  so  there  was  no  need  for  covert 
coats  or  mackintoshes  after  twelve  o'clock.  The  committee  know 
so  well  what  has  to  be  done,  and  do  it  so  thoroughly,  that 
all  worked  like  clockwork,  as  in  previous  shows.  In  the  Agri- 
cultural Show  all  was  ready  by  ten  o'clock,  and  in  the  Hound 
Show,  held  as  usual  in  the  Rink,  every  man  was  at  his  post  by 
eleven,  excepting  one,  who  received  quite  an  ovation  when  his 
train  allowed  him  to  appear.  There  is  not  much  change  in  the 
committee,  and  most  of  the  familiar  fiices  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
ring.  Thanks  to  the  courteous  secretaries,  Messrs.  Buckle  and 
Smart,  those  who  have  to  take  notes  for  the  benefit  of  absentees 
are  allowed  every  privilege,  while  all  members  of  the  committee 
render  every  assistance  in  their  power  with  the  same  object.  Packs  ' 
represented  were  the  Atherstone,  Croome,  Cumberland,  Sir  Bache 
Cunard's,  Earl  Ferrers',  the  Fitzwilliam,  South  Notts,  Oakley, 
Earl  Portsmouth's,  the  Puckeridgc,  Pytchlcy,  Tynedale,  and 
Warwickshire.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  Harvey  D.  Bayly, 
J.  Sawrey  Cookson,  and  C.  W.  Wickstead,  who  began  with  the 
unentered  dog-hounds.  The  Atherstone  Gamester,  bv  Lord  Ports- 
mouth's  Sailor  out  of  Gariand,  by  the  Belvoir  Guardian,   and 
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Wolscley  by  the  Oakley  Wonder  out  of  Bracelet  by  the  Belvoir 
Brusher  took  first,  and  the  Warwickshire  Clinker  by  Archibald  out 
of  Comely  by  the  Belvoir  Rockwood,  and  Foreman  by  the  Belvoir 
Fencer  out  of  Ransom  by  Lord  Coventry's  Rambler,  second.  The 
South  Notts  showed  some  very  good-looking  hounds,  notably  Wild- 
boy,  by  Governor  out  of  Warspite,  by  Belvoir  Whynot,  and  Selim, 
a  bigger  hound,  by  Belvoir  Syntax,  out  of  Safety  by  Stormer.  The 
Fitzwilliam,  Puckeridge,  and  Pytchley  showed  young  hounds  that 
will  come  to  the  fore  next  year,  and  the  whole  class  was  better 
than  has  been  seen  for  two  years. 

In  Class  2,  for  the  best  two  couples  of  entered  hounds  under 
seven  seasons,  the  Oakley  won  with  Twister,  four  years,  by 
Trimmer  out  of  Susan,  bv  the  Grafton  Silence,  Warrior,  four  years, 
and  Feudal,  three  years,  by  Fitzwilliam  Wrangler  out  of  Spinster  by 
Skirmisher,  and  Rhymer,  by  Fitzwilliam  Rhymer  out  of  Simal  by 
the  Grafton  Silence.  The  Fitzwilliam  took  second  with  Bonny- 
field,  four  years,  by  Sultan  out  of  Bonnylass  by  Wrangler,  Bachelor, 
two  years,  by  Bellman  out  of  Bonnylass,  Falmouth,  four  years,  by 
Spanker  out  of  Furious,  by  Finder  and  Romulus  by  Reveller  out  of 
Winsome  by  Wrangler.  The  Cumberland  showed  two  couples 
that  were  much  admired,  and  the  Warwickshire  took  a  lot  of 
beating. 

Class  3,  for  sires  of  living  puppies,  brought  forward  a  good  entry, 
most  of  them  having  appeared  in  the  previous  class,  but  this  is  by 
hr  the  most  important  in  the  Show.  The  South  Notts  Mounte- 
bank, by  Stormer  out  of  Maggie,  by  the  Belvoir  Fallible.  The 
Warwickshire  Archibald,  by  Quorn  Alfred  out  of  Rival,  by  Lord 
Coventry's  Rambler  and  Lord  Portsmouth's  Regulus,  a  grancf  hound 
by  Render  out  of  Fairy,  by  Lord  Yarborough's  Flamer,  were  much 
fancied ;  but  the  contest  laid  between  the  old  opponents,  Oakley 
and  Fitzwilliam — the  Oakley  Feudal  first,  and  Fitzwilliam  Bonny- 
field  second.  The  champion  cup  given  by  the  president.  Earl 
Ferrers,  for  the  best  three  couples  of  dog-hounds,  was  won  by  the 
Oakley  Twister,  Warrior,  Feudal,  Rhymer,  Singer  and  Felix. 

Luncheon,  now  the  order  of  the  day,  was  enlivened  by  the  scarlet 
table.  The  Marquis  of  Huntly,  as  chairman,  was  as  quick  as  in  the 
field,  only  saying  concisely  what  was  necessary  for  toasts.  The 
Mavor  received  an  ovation  only  equalled  by  the  toast  ^^  Fox-hunt- 
ing. After  luncheon,  when  all  gathered  round  again  to  see  the 
ladies'"  classes  judged,  there  was  time  to  see  who  was  there  and  note 
down  Lords  Huntley,  Worcester,  Waterford,  Fitzwilliam,  Ferrers, 
Harrington,  Lonsdale,  Macclesfield,  Portsmouth,  Yarborough,  Wil- 
loughby  de  Broke,  Burghley,  Burghersh,  £sme  Gordon,  Sir  Bache 
Cunard,  Honble.  T.  W.  Fitzwilliam,  Honbles.  C.  W.  and  J.  W. 
Fitzwilliam,  M.P.,  Viscount  Talon,  Col.  Anstruther  Thomson, 
Messrs.  F.  Ames,  R.  W.  Arkwright,  W.  Baird,  C.  Brand,  A. 
Brassey,  W.  P.  Beach,  P.  Carnegie,  C.  A.  Eserton,  Geo.  Lane 
Fox,  R.  Gosling,  Walter  Greene,  H.  J.  Howard,  H.  H.  Langham, 
C  S.  Xandsell,  A.  Mackenzie,   Macan,  W.   £.  Oakeley,  £.  ^« 
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Sworder,  Capt.  Park  Yates,  J.  Mansel  Richardson,  R,  £.  Wemyss, 
C.  B.  Wright ;  huntsmen  on  duty,  J.  Castleman,  C.  Frost,  J.  Watson, 
W.  Grant,  J.  Abel,  G.  Carter,  G.  Shepherd,  T.  Whitmore, 
C.  Littleworth,  W.  Wells,  W.  Goodall,  S.  Goodall,  J.  Boore,  with 
their  first  whips,  and  in  mufH  were  F.  Goodall,  F.  Gillard, 
F.  Beers,  C.  Hamblin,  T.  Firr,  C.  Leedham,  J.  Hills,  W.  Burton, 
J.  Bailey,  F.  Gosden,  T.  Champion,  R.  Claydon,  S.  Morgan,  Neale, 
J.  West.  On  the  raised  seats  were  several  ladies,  amongst  them 
the  Ladies  Elenor  and  Ethel  Gordon,  Grace  Fane,  and  Wallop, 
Mrs.  Oakeley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orde,  Rev.  Cecil  Legard,  Messrs. 
F.  Gosling,  T.  Pain,  Gladwin,  Sworders,  Wallers,  r.  Swindell, 
Drake,  J.  Cooper,  C.  Morris,  Heywood  Lonsdale,  J.  Linton, 
Nimrod  Long,  and  Walding  of  Rugby,  with  many  others,  for  such 
a  gathering  has  never  been  seen  here  before. 

Amongst  the  young  ladies  that  have  not  yet  made  their  Mut^ 
Sir  Bache  Canard's  Safety  and  Sandal,  by  Finder  out  of  Sarah,  by 
Fitzwilliam  Somerset.  The  Puckeridge  two  couples.  Audible, 
Racket,  Silkworm  and  Wildrose,  and  the  Pytchley  Gosamer  and 
Proxy  had  many  admirers.  The  Oakley  Fairlight,  by  Rhymer  out 
of  Frailty,  by  Flasher,  and  her  half-sister  out  of  Silver  by  the 
Fitzwilliam  otormer  took  first,  and  the  Warwickshire  Clio,  by 
Archibald  out  of  Comely,  by  Belvoir  Rockwood,  and  Safety  by  the 
Bramham  Smoker  out  of  Rival,  by  Lord  Coventry's  Rambler, 
second. 

In  Class  5,  for  the  best  two  couples  under  seven  seasons,  the 
Warwickshire  were  again  to  the  front  with  Annie,  four  years,  by 
Grove  Reginald  out  of  Affable,  by  Quorn  Alfred,  Facile,  three 
years,  by  Archibald  out  of  Fanciful,  by  Belvoir  Fallible,  Delicate, 
two  years,  by  Belvoir  Fencer  out  of  Duchess,  by  Quorn  Dexter, 
and  Funny  llass,  two  years,  by  the  same  sire  out  of  Ranson,  bv 
Lord  Coventry's  Rambler.  The  Fitzwilliam  took  second  with 
Radiant,  Redlight,  Reflex  and  Regina,  two  years,  by  Roman  out 
of  Beeswing,  by  Banger. 

In  Class  6,  tor  matrons,  the  Oakley  won  with  Bridesmaid,  three 
years,  by  Belvoir  Brusher  out  of  Lapwing,  by  the  Fitzwilliam 
Spanker,  and  the  Warwickshire  second  with  Facile. 

The  Champion  Cup,  presented  by  Earl  Portsmouth,  for  the  best 
three  couples  from  these  classes,  was  won  by  the  Warwickshire  with 
Annie,  Facile,  Delicate,  Funny  Lass,  Clio  and  Banish. 

A  silver  cup,  presented  by  the  Mayor,  for  the  best  hound  of 
either  sex  or  any  age  in  the  show,  was  won  by  the  Oakley  Feudal. 

For  fox«terriers,  Frank  Beers,  Frank  Gillard,  and  Tom  Firr  acted 
as  judges,  giving  first  to  the  South  Notts  Trimmer,  a  wire-haired 
varmint  that  runs  with  the  pack  \   second  to  Fitzwilliam  Jack. 

For  the  other  class,  first  to  Oakley  Jewess,  second  to  South 
Notts  Nettle. 

So  ended  the  seventh  annual  Hound  Show  at  Peterborough, 
another  pleasant  day  in  sporting  annals,  and  all  who  were  there 
declare  it  to  be  the  best  show  of  hounds  they  have  seen  yet. 
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There  was  fun  in  the  horse  ring,  where  the  inde&tigable  judges 
were  still  hard  at  work  with  the  jumping  competitions,  in  which 
young  Burden  eventually  won  the  championship  by  a  rare  perforin- 
ance  on  a  clever  little  mare.  Ladies  filled  the  pavilions  on  each 
side  of  the  ring,  and  the  attendance  generally  was  the  largest  that 
has  yet  been  together.  Good  luck  to  the  courteous  committees, 
and  the  thanks  of  all  are  due  to  the  popular  Mayor.  May  the  Show 
continue  to  prosper,  and  may  he  live  long  to  see  it. 


In  iWemoriam. 


THE  DREAM  OF  AN  OLD  MELTONIAN.* 

1. 

1  am  old,  I  am  old,  and  my  eyes  are  grown  weaker. 

My  beard  is  as  white  as  the  foam  on  the  sea. 
Yet  pass  me  the  bottle,  and  fill  me  a  beaker, 

A  bright  brimming  toast  in  a  bumper  for  me ! 
Back,  back  through  long  vistas  of  years  I  am  wafted. 

But  the  glow  at  my  heart's  undiminished  in  force, 
Deep,  deep  in  that  heart  has  fond  memory  engrafted 

Those  quick  thirty  minutes  from  Ranksboro'  Grorse. 

II. 

What  is  time  ?  the  effluxion  of  life  zoophitic 

In  dreaiy  pursuit  of  position  or  gain. 
What  is  life  r  the  absorption  of  vapours  mephitic, 

And  the  bursting  of  sunlight  on  senses  and  brain  { 
Such  a  life  have  I  lived — ^though  so  speedily  over. 

Condensing  the  joys  of  a  century's  course, 
From  the  find  till  we  eat  him  near  Woodwellhead  Cover, 

In  thirty  bright  minutes  from  Ranksboro'  Gorse. 

III. 

Last  night  in  St.  Stephen's  so  wearily  sitting, 
(The  member  for  Boreham  sustained  the  debate,) 

Some  pitying  spirit  that  round  me  was  flitting 
Vouchsafed  a  sweet  vision  my  pains  to  abate. 

*  The  number  of '  Baily '  containing  this  stirring  poem  having  long  voce 
gone  out  of  print,  the  Editor  wishes  to  pay  a  parting  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
me  late  Mr.  Bromky  Davenport  by  reproducing  it  at  this  appropriate  oppor* 
tunity. 


^     /» 
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The  Mace,  and  the  Speaker,  and  House  disappearing, 
The  leather-cIad  bench  is  a  thoroughbred  horse ; 

'Tis  the  whimpering  cry  of  the  foxhound  Fm  hearing, 
And  my  ^^  seat "  is  a  pig-skin  at  Ranksboro'  Gorse. 


IV. 

He's  away  I  I  can  hear  the  identical  holloa ! 

I  can  feel  my  young  thoroughbred  strain  down  the  ride, 
I  can  hear  the  dull  thunder  of  hundreds  that  follow, 

I  can  see  my  old  comrades  in  life  by  my  side. 
Do  I  dream  ?  all  around  me  I  see  the  dead  riding. 

And  voices  long  silent  re-echo  with  glee  i 
I  can  hear  the  far  wail  of  the  Master's  vain  chiding. 

As  vain  as  the  Norseman's  reproof  to  the  sea. 


V. 

Vain  indeed  I  for  the  bitches  are  racing  before  us — 

Not  a  nose  to  the  earth — not  a  stern  in  the  air ; 
And  we  know  by  the  notes  of  that  modified  chorus 

How  straight  we  must  ride  if  we  wish  to  be  there  ! 
With  a  crash  o'er  the  turnpike,  and  onward  I'm  sailing, 

Released  from  the  throes  of  the  blundering  mass. 
Which  dispersed  right  and  left  as  I  topped  the  high  railing. 

And  shape  my  own  course  o'er  the  billowy  grass. 


VI. 

Select  is  the  circle  in  which  I  am  moving. 

Yet  open  and  free  the  admission  to  all; 
Still,  still  more  select  is  that  company  proving, 

Weeded  out  by  the  funker  and  thinned  by  the  fall ; 
Yet  here  all  are  equals — ^no  class  legislation, 

No  privilege  hinders,  no  &mily  pride : 
In  the  ^*  image  of  war  "  show  the  pluck  of  the  nation ; 

Ride,  ancient  patrician  I  democracy,  ride  ! 


VII. 

Oh !  gently,  my  young  one ;  the  fence  we  are  nearing 

Is  leanmg  towards  us — 'tis  hairy  and  black, 
The  binders  are  strong,  and  necessitate  clearing, 

Or  the  wide  ditch  beyond  will  find  room  for  your  back. 
Well  saved !  we  are  over  I  now  far  down  the  pastures 

Of  Ashwell  the  willows  betoken  the  line 
Of  the  dull-flowing  stream  of  historic  disasters  ; 

We  must  face,  my  bold  young  one,  the  dread  Whissendine  I 
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vm. 

No  shallow-dug  pan  with  a  hurdle  to  screen  it, 

That  cock-tail  imposture  the  steeplechase  brook ; 
But  the  steep  broken  banks  tell  us  plain,  if  we  mean  ir, 

The  less  we  shall  like  it  the  longer  we  look. 
Then  steady,  my  young  one,  my  place  I've  selected, 

Above  the  dwarf  willow  'tis  sound  I'll  be  bail. 
With  your  muscular  quarters  beneath  you  collected. 

Prepare  for  a  rush  like  the  ^*  limited  mail." 

IX. 

Oh  1  now  let  me  know  the  full  worth  of  your  breeding. 

Brave  son  of  Belzoni,  be  true  to  your  sires, 
Sustain  old  traditions — ^remember  you're  leading 

The  cream  of  the  cream  in  the  shire  of  the  shires  ! 
With  a  quick  shortened  stride  as  the  distance  you  measure, 

With  a  crack  of  the  nostril  and  cock  of  the  ear, 
And  a  rocketing  bound,  and  we're  over,  my  treasure, 

Twice  nine  feet  of  water,  and  landed  all  clear ! 

X. 

What  1  four  of  us  only  ?  are  these  the  survivorsr 

Of  all  that  rode  gaily  froni  Ranksboro's  ridge  ? 
I  hear  the  faint  splash  of  a  few  hardy  divers. 

The  rest  are  in  hopeless  research  of  a  bridge  ; 
Va  victis  I  the  way  of  the  world  and  the  winners  ! 

Do  we  ne'er  ride  away  from  a  friend  in  distress  ? 
Alas !  we  are  anti-Samaritan  sinners. 

And  streaming  past  Stapleford,  onward  we  press. 

XI. 

Ah  !  don't  they  mean  mischief,  the  merciless  ladies  ? 

What  fox  can  escape  such  implacable  foes  ? 
Of  the  sex  cruel  slaughter  for  ever  the  trade  is. 

Whether  human  or  animal — Yonder  he  goes  ! 
Never  more  for  the  woodland  1  his  purpose  has  failed  him. 

Though  to  gain  the  old  shelter  he  gallantly  tries ; 
In  vain  the  last  double,  for  Jezebel's  nailed  him ; 

Whoohoop  !  in  the  open  the  veteran  dies  1 


XII. 

Yes,  four  of  us  only  !  but  is  it  a  vision  ? 

I>ear  lost  ones,  how  come  ye  with  mortals  to  mix  ? 
Methought  that  ye  hunted  the  pastures  Elysian. 

And  between  us  there  rolled  the  unjumpable  dtyx  J 
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Stay,  stay  but  a  moment !  the  grass  fields  are  fading, 

And  heavy  obscurity  palsies  my  brain  ; 
Through  what  country,  what  ploughs  and  what  sIougl\^  am  I 

Alas  !  'tis  the  member  for  Boreham  again  !  ^¥ading  ? 


XIII. 

Oh  glory  of  youth  I  consolation  of  age  ! 

Sublimest  of  ecstasies  under  the  sun  ! 
Though  the  veteran  may  linger  too  long  on  the>  stage, 

Yet  he'll  drink  a  last  toast  to  a  fox-hunting  run. 
And  oh  !  young  descendants  of  ancient  top-sawyers  ! 

By  your  lives  to  the  world  their  example  enforce  j 
Whether  landlords,  or  parsons,  or  statesmen,  or  lawyers. 

Ride  straight,  as  they  rode  it  from  R^anksboro'  Gorse. 

XIV. 

Though  a  rough-riding  world  may  bespatter  your  breeches, 

Though  sorrow  may  cross  you,  or  slander  revile. 
Though  you  pliinge  overhead  in  misfortune's  blind  ditches. 

Shun  the  gap  of  deception,  the  hand-gate  of  guile  : 
Oh,  avoid  them  !  for  there,  see  the  crowd  is  contending, 

Ignoble  the  object — ill-mannered  the  throng ; 
Shun  the  miry  lane,  falsehood,  with  turns  never  ending, 

Ride  straight  for  truth's  timber,  no  matter  how  strong. 

XV. 

Ill  pound  you  safe  over !  sit  steady  and  quiet  \ 

Along  the  sound  headland  of  honesty  steer ; 
Beware  of  false  holloas  and  juvenile  riot. 

Though  the  oxer  of  duty  be  wide,  never  fear  ! 
And  when  the  run's  over  of  earthly  existence. 

And  you  ^et  safe  to  ground,  you  will  feel  no  remorse. 
If  you  ride  it — no  matter  what  line  or  what  distance — 

As  straight  as  your  fathers  from  Ranksboro'  Gorse. 

Wm«  Broa&ley  Davenport. 


CRICKET. 


• 

A  LONG  and  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  dry  weather  and, 
as  the  natural  consequence,  grounds  generally  ^more  in  favour  of 
the  batsmen  than  of  the  bowlers.  This  year  June  has  indeed  proved 
altogether  untrue  to  its  old  traditions,  and  cricketers  have  been  able 
to  pursue  the  game  under  conditions  infinitely  more  favourable  than 
thejrhave  experienced  of  late  years  during  the  early  summer.    Hard 
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wickets  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  the  exception,  other  than  the  rule  during 
May  and  June,  and  so  far,  at  least  this  season,  cricket  has  been 
played  under  the  most  agreeable  auspices.  No  doubt  the  hard  and 
fast  wickets  have  been  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the  com- 
paratively slight  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
Australian  team,  now  over  here.  The  slow  grounds  on  which  their 
precedessors  had  mostly  to  perform  were  all  in  fiivour  of  their 
bowling,  which  has  always  proved  effective  when  the  wicket  helped 
the  ball  in  the  smallest  degree.  Spofforth,  Palmer,  Giffen,  and 
Boyle,  are  a  quartette  of  bowlers  difficult  to  match  when  the  ball 
bites  at  all.  This  season  though,  with  the  exception  of  Palmer, 
who  has  few  equals  either  in  England  or  Australia  as  a  bowler, 
when  the  wicket  has  been  hard  and  true,  there  has  certainly  not 
appeared  to  be  very  much  sting  in  the  Australian  bowling,  and  up 
to  the  present  time  it  has  not  shown  to  anything  like  the  same 
advantage  as  on  the  occasion  of  their  previous  visits.  So  far  at  least 
when  it  has  been  opposed  to  representative  elevens,  as  in  the  matches 

g;ainst  the  Gentlemen  of  England  and  the  Marylebone  Club  and 
round  at  Lord's,  it  has  certainly  not  been  very  deadly,  and,  indeed, 
in  these  two  contests,  Spofforth,  who  had  previously  so  often 
unnerved  many  of  our  best  batsmen,  was  heavily  punished.  The 
doings  of  the  Australian  players  occupy  so  large  a  share  of  the 
public  attention  that  English  cricket  for  a  time  loses  much  of 
its  interest  to  the  outside  world.  As  yet,  though,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  the  team  now  here  have  justified  the  opinions  so  freely 
expressed  on  their  arrival  in  this  country,  that  they  were  the 
best  lot  of  cricketers  who  had  left  the  colonies.  Their  victory 
over  a  rather  strong  eleven  of  Lord  Sheffield's  was  a  creditable 
achievement,  but  their  subsequent  performances  have  fallen  short 
of  the  high  standard  formed  on  their  first  appearance  in  England. 
They  made  a  very  plucky  fight,  it  is  true,  against ^he  Gentlemen  at 
Loras,  but  with  the  little  good  bowling  there  is  among  English 
amateurs  just  at  the  present  time,  they  ought  to  have  made  a  higher 
aggregate  than  they  did  in  their  two  innings.  An  unfortunate 
accident  deprived  them  of  Spofforth's  bowling  very  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  game,  but  he  had  been  barely  a  week  before 
so  heavily  punished  by  the  eleven  which  represented  the  Marylebone 
Club  and  Ground,  that  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  argue  he  might  not 
have  been  very  much  missed  after  all.  '  Palmer's  &)wling  was  by  far 
the  best  on  the  Australian  side  in  this  match,  but  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  game,  ftom  a  colonial  point  of  view,  was  the  excellent 
batting  of  Scott  and  Palmer  at  the  close  of  the  second  innings,  and 
the  stand  made  by  those  two  batsmen  converted  what  seemed  likely 
to  be  a  certain  defeat  very  nearly  into  a  victory.  The  finish  of  the 
match  was  indeed  singularly  exciting,  and  when  Mr.  Diver  joined 
Mr.  A.  G.  Steel  at  the  finish  it  was  really  anybody's  game.  Forty- 
five  runs  were  still  wanting  to  win,  with  only  three  very  unreliable 
batsmen  to  follow,  and  the  issue  turned  entirely  on  the  help  Mr. 
Diver  would  be  able  to  affi>rd  to  Mr.  Steel,  who  had  been  batting  in 
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the  best  form.  Fortunately  for  the  Engh'sh  eleven,  the  former, 
though  his  first  stroke  was  a  very  flukey  one,  settled  down  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  and  the  two  batsmen  scored  so  fast  that  the  runs 
wanted  were  got  from  only  fourteen  overs.  Little  need  be  said  about 
the  success  of  the  Australians  over  Derbyshire  at  the  commencement 
of  the  following  week.  The  county  has  not  a  veiy  strong  batting 
side  on  the  best  of  wickets,  but  with  the  ground  nrey  and  bumpy 
as  it  was  on  this  occasion  they  were  hardly  likely  to  make  a  score 
long  enough  to  give  them  much  of  a  chance.  Spoffbrth's  arm  had 
recovered  sufficiently  from  the  injury  received  at  Lord's  a  few  days 
before  to  allow  him  to  take  part  in  the  match,  and  his  bowling  proved 
so  destructive  that  the  Derbyshire  eleven  were  only  able  to  realise 
small  totals  of  106  and  127.  F.  H.  Sugg  hit  very  freely  for  52 
out  of  90  from  the  bat  in  the  first  innings,  and  Mr.  Docker  also  hit 
well  for  34  when  they  went  in  the  second  time.  No  one  else, 
though,  was  able  to  stand  up  to  Spofforth's  bowling,  and  he  was 
credited  with  twelve  Derbyshire  wickets  at  a  cost  of  83  runs.  The 
Australians,  as  the  wicket  played,  were  fortunate  in  winning  the  toss, 
and  the  result  was  very  soon  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  After  their 
score  of  273,  the  only  question,  indeed,  was  as  to  the  precise  extent 
of  the  Australian  victory,  and  in  this  case  it  was  fixed  at  an  innings 
and  40  runs.  In  all  probability  their  next  fixture  against  Lan- 
cashire, at  the  end  of  the  same  week,  would  also  have  ended  fiivour- 
ably  had  time  admitted  a  completion  of  the  game.  At  the  close  of 
an  innings  the  county  were  in  a  majority  of  21  runs;  but  the  bad 
fielding  of  more  than  one  member  of  their  team  prejudiced  their 
chances  to  win  the  game,  and  a  little  luck  in  the  wicket  towards  the 
close  was  also  considerably  in  favour  of  the  Australians.  Rain 
made  the  ground  very  easy  on  the  third  day  while  the  Colonial  team 
were  engaged  in  their  second  innings,  and  this  helped  them  in 
some  measure  to  secure  a  very  creditable  total  of  315  for  eight 
wickets.  GiflFen  hit  with  great  freedom,  and  his  score  of  113,  though 
he  was  missed  four  times,  was  in  its  way  a  fine  display  of  cricket. 
He  was  badly  let  off  when  he  had  only  made  5,  and,  in  point  of 
merit,  his  batting  was  certainly  inferior  to  that  of  Murdoch,  whose 
64  contained  only  one,  and  that  a  rather  difficult  chance.  The  bad 
fielding  of  the  Lancashire  team  contributed  greatly  to  the  good  show 
made  by  the  Australians  in  this  match,  and  though  in  all  probability 
they  would  have  won  had  the  game  been  played  out,  their  cricket 
all  round  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  might  have  been  expected. 

The  result  of  the  matches  played  by  the  Australians  against 
Yorkshire  and  Notts  respectively,  was  very  singularly  precisely 
the  same.  In  each  case  they  were  successful  with  only  three 
wickets  to  spare,  and  it  was  in  a  great  measure  the  plucky  batting  of 
Blackham  which  contributed  to  their  success  on  both  occasions. 
There,  though,  the  similarity  ceased,  and  the  two  fixtures  were 
decided  under  as  different  conditions  as  could  possibly  be  conceived. 
The  ground   of  the   Bradford  Club,  on  which   the   fixture  with 
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Yorkshire  was  played,  was  in  a  very  spongy  condition,  owing  to 
recent  rains,  and  it  was  so  much  in  &vour  of  the  bowlers  that  the 
match  was  Very  nearly  completed  in  one  day.  Three  innings,  as  a 
matter  of  &ct,  were  got  through  before  the  stumps  were  drawn  on 
the  first  night,  and  as  the  highest  of  these  amounted  to  72,  it  will 
be  seen  how  much  the  wicket  was  in  favour  of  the  bowlers.  There 
were  great  doubts  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Australians  to  make  the 
68  runs  required  to  win  when  they  went  in  a  second  time,  but 
Blackham,  who  has  no  equal  at  a  finish,  helped  mainly  to  decide  the 
result  in  their  favour.  The  match  was,  in  a  way,  a  small  benefit 
for  Palmer  and  Peate,  and  while  the  former  was  credited  with 
eleven  Yorkshire  wickets  at  a  cost  of  54,  Peate  had  a  hand  in  the 
dismissal  of  ten  Australian  batsmen  for  62  runs. 

Though  the  Australians  beat  Notts  by  the  same  majority — three 
wickets— at  Nottingham,  the  game  at  the  Trent  Bridge  Ground 
was  played  under  vastly  more  ^vourable  conditions  than  at 
Bradford.  The  turf  at  Nottingham  was  in  capital  order  for  run- 
getting;  but  none  of  the  four  innings  reached  a  total  of  two 
hundred,  a  result  easily  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  amount  of  bowl- 
ing on  each  side.  The  Australians  were  again  behind  at  the  end  of 
an  innings,  this  time  to  the  extent  of  thirty-nine  runs,  and  this 
caused  them  to  have  to  play  up  much  harder  when  they  went  in  a 
second  time.  Half  of  the  Australian  wickets  were  down  in  the 
second  innings  of  the  Australians,  with  only  85  of  178  made,  and 
the  result  seemed  to  be  very  open.  It  was  mainly  the  good  play  of 
GifFen  and  Blackham  which  turned  the  scale  in  &vour  of  the 
colonial  team,  and  the  latter,  who  played  under  the  circumstance 
very  fine  cricket,  was  in  when  the  winning  hit  was  made.  In  his 
time,  Blackham  has  done  many  excellent  performances  to  win 
matches  for  his  side,  and  this  was,  considering  the  excellence  of  the 
bowling  of  Notts,  and  the  close  fielding  of  £e  Eleven,  one  and  all, 
an  achievement  of  which  he  has  good  reason  to  be  proud. 

The  results  of  the  two  matches  of  the  following  week  against 
Cambridge  University  and  an  eleven  representative  of  Liverpool  and 
district,  were  so  generally  regarded  as  certainties  for  the  colonial 
team,  that  their  success  in  each  case  was  in  no  way  a  surprise.  The 
Australian  teams  of  1878  and  1882  had  both  been  beaten  by  Cam- 
bridge University,  and  hence  the  fixture  at  Cambridge  had  a  special 
attraction.  The  Cantabs,  though,  this  year,  had  been  showing  such 
moderate  form  all'  round,  that  their  chances  of  repeating  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  predecessors  were  of  the  smallest.  Murdoch,  though 
he  did  not  score  very  fast,  played,  perhaps,  the  best  innings  he  has 
as  yet  shown  during  the  present  tour,  and  Palmer  again  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  far  better  batsman  than  he  is  generally  accounted.  In 
their  first  innings,  the  Cambridge  eleven,  mainly  through  the  good 
play  of  Messrs.  Sainbridge  and  Studd,  made  a  very  fair  show,  but  they 
did  very  little  against  the  bowling  of  Palmer  and  SpofForth  when 
they  had  to  go  in  a  second  time,  and,  indeed,  Messrs.  Paravacini  and 
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Wright  were  the  only  batsmen  able  to  secure  double  figures.  This 
victory  of  the  colonists,  by  an  innings  and  81  runs,  is  the  first  won 
by  an  Australian  eleven  over  a  Cambridge  team. 

The  defeat  of  the  Australians  by  an  eleven  representing  the 
North  of  England,  at  Manchester,  was  the  more  surprising,  con- 
sidering that  the  northern  team  was  certainly  not  in  its  full  strength. 
The  excellence  of  Australian  fielding  has  in  previous  years  contri- 
buted greatly  to  their  successes  ;  but  during  the  present  tour,  it  has 
not  been  at  all  up  to  its  best  standard,  and  it  was  chiefly  to  their 
mistakes  in  the  field  that  they  owed  their  decisive  defeat  on  this 
occasion.  Peate,  considering  that  the  wicket  was  in  a  condition 
favourable  for  run-getting,  was  in  brilliant  form  with  the  ball.  His 
performance  in  taking  10  wickets  at  a  cost  of  only  51  runs  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  a  remarkable  one,  and  of  course,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  his  side.  Still,  the  Australians  had  quite  as 
much  their  own  laxity  in  the  field  to  thank  for  their  reverse,  and 
both  Mr.  Hornby  and  Barnes,  who  made  161  out  of  215  scored 
from  the  bat  by  the  North,  ought  to  have  been  dismissed  very  soon 
after  they  came  in.  Mr.  Hornby,  indeed,  was  missed  several 
times  during  the  course  of  his  94,  and  had  these  two  batsmen  only 
been  got  rid  of,  as  ought  to  have  been  the  case,  the  issue  of  the 
game  might  have  been  changed. 

At  the  time  these  lines  are  written  the  return  match  between  the 
Gentlemen  of  England  and  the  Australians,  has  only  reached  its  ear- 
liest stage.  From  the  aspect  of  the  game  at  the  end  of  the  first  day 
a  forecast  of  the  result  would  be  difficult,  and  any  comments  would 
therefore  be  premature.  The  Colonial  team  came  to  the  Oval  with  the 
honours  of  another  hard-earned  victory  at  Liverpool  thick  upon  them, 
and  their  success  against  the  eleven  representing  Liverpool  and  dis- 
trict furnished  another  instance  of  their  disinclination  'to  consider 
themselves  beaten.  Though  the  wicket  played  &irly  well  at  the 
commencement  of  the  game,  on  the  second  day  it  had  crumbled  con- 
siderably, and  to  play  with  any  degree  of  confidence  was  very  difficult. 
The  Australians,  who  were  unlucky  in  losing  the  toss,  were  just  able 
to  avoid  a  follow  on,  but  the  bowling  of  Palmer  and  Boyle  proved  so 
effective  on  the  worn  wicket,  that  seven  of  the  best  wiclcets  of  Liver- 
pool were  down  for  17  runs,  and  it  was  only  a  very  creditable  score  of 
29  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel,  who  has  been  extraordinarily  successful  this 
season  against  the  bowling  of  the  Australians,  which  enabled  them 
to  reach  even  the  small  total  of  54.  The  advantage  of  73  runs  held 
by  Liverpool  on  the  first  hands  was  of  great  service  to  them  at  the 
finish,  and  as  the  ground  was,  there  seemed  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Australians  would  find  it  a  very  difficult  task  to  secure  the 
128  runs  they  required  to  win.  The  first  part  of  their  second  innings 
showed  how  much  the  wicket  was  in  favour  of  the  bowler,  and  when 
five  of  their  best  batsmen  had  fallen  for  only  23,  their  defeat  seemed 
certain.  On  several  occasions,  though,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
they  have  had  to  play  up  their  very  hardest  to  win,  and,  indeed,  during 
their  present  tour  they  have  generally  had  rather  an  uphill  game  to 
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play.  On  most  of  these  occasions,  certainly  in  the  more  recent  contests 
Blackham's  help  has  been  invaluable,  and  at  Liverpool  again  he 
helped  in  a  great  measure  to  win  the  game  for  his  side.  The 
result  at  the  finish  though  mainly  turned  on  Murdoch's  batting, 
and  his  play  on  the  difficult  wicket  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  his 
reputation.  When  Boyle  the  last  man  came  in  there  were  still 
four  wanting  to  win,  and  the  successful  run  happened  to  be  a  bye, 
giving  the  Australian  team  a  highly  creditable  victory,  with  only 
one  wicket  to  spare. 

The  trial  matches  of  the  two  University  elevens  have  shown 
Oxford  to  be  conclusively  the  stronger  eleven  all  round,  and  on  the 
form  they  have  shown  during;  the  season,  the  Inter-University  match, 
which  had  not  commenced  when  this  number  of  ^  Baily'  was  published, 
ought  to  be  an  easy  win  for  them.  Under  any  circumstances  Cam- 
bridge would  have  been  decidedly  weak  in  bowling,  but  they  have  been 
singularly  unfortunate  too  in  their  batting,  which  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  summer  bade  fair  to  be  strong.  Owing  to  different 
causes  neither  the  Hon.  M.  B.  Hawke  nor  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Mans- 
field have  this  year  been  able  to  get  into  anything  like  practice,  and 
thus  two  of  the  most  reliable  batsmen  have  been  Tost  to  the  side  in 
the  trial  matches.  Mr.  Hawke,  no  doubt  rightly,  has  not  even  been 
given  a  place  in  the  Cambridge  eleven  for  the  Inter-University  match, 
and  Mr.  Mansfield  in  the  two  last  trial  matches  at  the  Uval  and 
Lords  certainly  did  not  show  the  brilliant  form  which  marked  his 
batting  last  year.  The  Cambridge  authorities  have,  too,  in  ad- 
dition, been  unlucky  in  the  marked  deterioration  in  play  by  T. 
Greatorex,  who  ought,  on  his  Harrow  form  of  1883,  to  have  been 
of  immense  service  to  his  University.  The  ill  success  of  T. 
Greatorex  in  the  trial  matches  must  have  been  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  those  on  whom  devolved  the  selection  or  the  Cambrid^ 
eleven,  and  on  the  cricket  he  has  shown  thisjummer  his  inclusion  m 
the  team  was  in  no  way  justified.  While  Cambridge  has  been  playing 
only  moderate  cricket  at  all  points,  the  Oxford  eleven  on  the  other 
band  have  been  consistently  successful,  and  their  record  of  the  year 
only  shows  one  defeat,  and  that  a  very  far  from  decisive  one,  at  the 
hands  of  a  strong  team  of  Gentlemen.  In  batting,  bowling,  and 
wicket-keeping,  Oxford  have  shown  a  very  decided  superiority,  and 
even  a  comparison  of  the  fielding  of  the  two  elevens  is  in  bvour 
of  the  Dark  Blues.  In  bowling,  Cambridge  is  much  weaker  than 
usual,  and  as  six  of  the  Oxford  eleven  at  least  are  dangerous  bats- 
men, if  the  wicket  is  hard  and  true,  as  it  is  sure  to  be,  unless  there 
is  a  material  change  in  the  weather,  there  ought  to  be  some  good 
scoring.  Whitby's  fiist  bowling  has  been  very  successful  for  the 
Oxonians  this  season,  and  though  he  does  not  seem  as  if  he  could 
last  very  long,  if  the  ground  helps  him  at  all  he  is  certain  to  be 
dangerous. 

County  cricket  so  far  has  shown  that  the  championship  of  the 
year  will  in  all  probability  be  a  very  near  thing  between  Notts  and 
Yorkshire     The  one  match  already  played  between  the  two  shires 
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resulted  in  a  bare  win  for  Notts,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
they  are,  if  anything,  slightly  the  better  eleven.  Lancashire  is  not 
playing  by  any  means  up  to  the  form  it  showed  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and  Middlesex  has  the  eleven  most  likely  to  challenge  success- 
fully the  claims  of  Notts  or  Yorkshire.  Surrey,  though  it  has  a 
strong  batting  side,  has  not  been  showing  all  round  quite  as  good 
cricket  as  last  year,  although  it  ought  to  be  able  under  equal  con- 
ditions to  beat  any  of  the  southern  shires,  only  perhaps  excepting 
Middlesex.  Gloucestershire  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  not  won  a 
match  this  year,  although  it  has  not  been,  it  must  be  admitted,  in 
its  full  strength  as  yet.  Sussex  has  been  showing  fairly  good  cricket 
throughout,  and  Kent,  considering  it  has  only  been  able  to  place 
weak  elevens  in  the  field,  has  done  fairly  well  up  to  the  present 
time.  No  countv,  though,  has  shown  such  good  cricket  as  either 
Notts  or  Yorkshire,  and  should  the  latter  be  successful  on  the 
Trent  Bridge  Ground  the  question  of  the  championship  will  be 
very  open. 


YACHTING  AND  ROWING. 

The  past  monih  has  been  a  busy  one,  and  all  the  usual  centres  of  yacht 
racing  were  in  turn  exerting  themselves  to  bring  off  attractive  matches. 
The  game,  however,  lies  in  very  few  hands,  and,  barring  accidents,  the  result 
of  many  important  affairs  can  be  **  named  in  twice,"  as  the  bookies  have  it. 
Year  by  year  change  of  ownership  and  other  causes  are  responsible  for  the 
absence  of  some  noted  cracks,  while  others,  being  indisputably  distanced  by 
freak  arrivals^  turn  their  attention  to  handicaps  and  cruising,  a  sphere  of 
usefalness  for  which  modem  racers  are  but  ill-adapted.    When,  a  few  seasons 
ago,  Yanduara  made  her  <Ubut  in  the  Thames  cutter  matches,  eveiy  one  knew 
that  Formosa's  reign  was  at  an  end,  as  they  saw  the  Scotch  boat  steered 
home  by  Miss  Clark,  the  owner's  daughter,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  new 
acquisition  was  henceforward  practically  useless  as  a  racer ;  indeed,  the  only 
win  scored  by  his  Royal  Highness  was  a  technical  one,  on  the  R.L.Y.C.  day, 
when  Yanduara,  at  the  flying  start  in  Sea  Beach,  crossed  the  line  a  few 
seconds  too  soon,  and  was  of  course  disqualified,  though  most  spectators, 
and  probably  competitors  as  well,  did  not  notice  the  fractional  infraction. 
Much  has  happened  since  then,  and  the  forties  have  done  things  with  the 
big  division  which  but  a  few  years  back  would  have  been  voted  impossible^ 
whilst  the  whirligig  of  fate  brings  it  to  pass  that  Yanduara  and  her  most 
noted  rival  Samoena  are  quite  out  of  it  this  season,  the  former  from  her 
canvas  being  not  quite  according  to  Cocker  (t.e.  Lapthom),  and  Samoena 
being  for  Bale«  her  owner,  Mr.  J.  Jameson,  having  just  launched  a  new 
cutter,  Irez,  built  by  Fay,  of  Northam.    Efforts  must,  and  no  doubt  will,  be 
made  to  devise  means  whereby  ex-racers,  fieust  cruisers,  and  the  like,  can  be 
handicapped  with  reasonable  prospect  of  a  close  finish,  or  rather  an  exciting 
match,  and  lookers-on  must  remember  that,  as  on  the  turf  and  in  other 
sports,  second-class  form  often  produces  finer  struggles  than  the  cracks  do, 
80  as  keen  sailing  may  be  witnessed  amongst  the  cruising  contingent  as 
between  their  fleeter  dub-fellows. 
The  Royal  Northern  had  a  fidr  show  for  their  opening  match,  but  fluky 
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irfaid  spoUad  th«  dfty'H  saifi&g^  Polks  muted  to  bm  Mr.  ^'Vaadoan'*^ 
Ckrk*s  big  jmwl  Wendor  do  aomeihingy  bat  8h«  had  no  huk,  Mr.  BelTa 
Amadine,  a  niDotj-ton  aohooner,  moBOpolising  the  good  fortune,  and  bun 
prifling  everybody  by  her  tinlooked-for  speed.  Hitherto  she  had  shown  veiy 
moderate  capabilities ;  but  during  the  recess  Mr.  Watson  has  been  at  her, 
with  excellent  result  so  fur.  The  new  Thames  Channel  M&tch  from  Southeod 
to  Harwich  proved  as  attractive  as  ever,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal,  as  the 
down  Swin  course  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  fine  struggle.  With  an 
entry  such  as  Genesta  (Sir  K.  Sutton),  Yanduara,  Erycina  (Mr.  A.  AUan), 
Maijorie  (Mr.  J.  Goats),  Tara  (Mr.  F.  Taylor),  Miranda  (Mr.  Lampion), 
Loma  (Mr.  S.  H.  Morley),  and  Freda  (Mr.  H.  Salway),  all  that  was  wanted 
Wtt  a  good  breese,  and  this  they  had  fh>m  the  east,  making  the  first  part  a 
dead  hammer.  Lortia  and  Marjorie  got  into  collision,  putlong  the  fomer 
qtdt»  out  of  it,  while  Marjorie  lost  a  loi  of  time,  a^  later  oanoiiled  her 
diaaoe  by  getting  hard  aground*  Ghenestik  won  a  hard-working  race,  and 
Vandoara  took  second  prize,  the  forty-tonner  Tkra  scoring  third  honoaia  by 
time  from  Brydna.  She  d^Ld  even  better  at  Harwich,  as  although  Qe&esta 
was  again  first  home,  followed  by  Marjorie,  Yanduara,  Erycina,  and  LonS) 
Tara,  the  whipper-in,  was  within  about  seven  minutes  of  the  leader,  and 
having  over  seventeen  minutes  to  receive,  of  course  won  easily.  The  Craiaen' 
Match  proved  a  benefit  for  Mr.  Stuart  Lane's  Arethusa,  and  Freda  beat 
Buttercup,  though  Mr.  Hewett  had  the  satisfhction  of  leading  (Jlidia  home, 
and  securing  second  prize.  Coming  back  to  Southend,  the  same  fleet  whioh 
had  raced  to  Harwich  started  with  a  fresh  easterly  breeze,  and  Qenesta  gave 
another  taste  of  her  qualityi  though  Sir  fiiohard  Sutt<m's  win  was  for  a  long 
time  threatened  by  Miranda,  whioh  eventually  had  to  put  up  with  aecond 
prize,  Lorna  third.  Yanduara's  fate  was  so<ni  decided,  as  she  carried  away 
her  bowsprit  near  the  Cork  light,  and  the  only  wonder  was  that  damages 
were  not  more  general  in  the  lumpy  water.  The  oruisezB  went  the  same 
course  home  for  a  sweepstakes  of  a  fiver  a-piece,  to  which  the  Boyal  Harwidi 
Glttb'  added  a  tenner,  and  Arethusa  ww  again  first  home,  Mr.  Laiiig*s  Irene^ 
also  ayatwl  and  of  identical  tonnage  (54),  following  about  ten  minutes  later, 
and  according  to  the  handicap  the  latter  was  shown  to  be  the  winner. 

The  seriea  of  matches  of  the  big  Thames  dubs  opened  as  unpropitiooaly 
as  poflsftle,  t^e  Boyal  Thanaes  day  being  wet  and  cold,  without  the  coanter> 
baiandng  merit  of  a  fine  wind.  The  entry  list,  too,  had  tumbled  to  pieces 
la  provoking  fiashion,  and  only  one  rig  was  represented,  though  all  were 
eligiUe^  Lorna  had  not  been  put  shipnihape  again,  and  Yanduara  was  minus 
the  bowsprit,  lost  in  the  race  home  from  Harwich,  while  the  one  and  only 
seheoncTf  Minnda,  elected  a  display  of  masterly  inactivity  at  her  moeringik 
Genesta,.  Maijorie,  and  Erycina  thus  had  matters  to  th^naelves,  and  when 
they,  were  signalled  to  round  the  steamer,  some  four  miles  short  of  .the 
Moose^  Genesta  led  Marjorie  about  a  minute.  The  homeward  voyage  was 
very  tedious,  and  did  not  condude  until  nearly  nine,  when  Maijorie  had 
crawled  past  Genesta,  finishing,  ten  minutes  ahmd  of  her,  and  taking  fint 
priae.  Arethusa  won  ag»in  from  an  all  rig  lot,  and  tJlidia  beat  Butteroup- 
The  New  Thames  had  better  luck  in  every  way,  more  starters  and  more 
wind,  though  rain  agaia  tested  the  equanimity  of  the  visitors.  Besides  the 
pvevious  day's  trio,  Yanduara  and  Mixmada  went,  but  the  former's  oanvas 
and  genenl  management  oontrasted  unfavourably  with  what  one  reokons 
the  famous  cutter's  style.  Still  she  was  second  down  to-  the  Mouse,  bat 
filling  back,  however,  on  the  voyage  home^  the  order  at  Boaherville  was 
Brycma,  Qenesta,  Maijorie,  the  last  taking  first  prise  and  Gensfeta  second. 
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The  Royal  London^  iBserving  their  atFength  for  Gowes  next  month,  found 
the  iffognmnie  rather  cmmble  up,  Tara  and  Freda  being  the  only  raoers  to 
start.  Weather  was  again  wretched  in  the  extreme,  and  frightened  away  all 
but  the  most  devoted  habUud9.  The  matoh,  however,  proved  a  near  thing, 
the  "  forty  "  winning,  but  by  only  fourteen  aeoonds !  Half-a-dozen  cruisers 
started  in  the  seoond  raee,  Arethusa  scoring  again,  while  the  minor  prizes 
went  to  Terpsiiehore  and  Thalia,  so  the  muses  were  well  to  the  front.  The 
Nore  to  Dov«r  match  attrasted  as  usual  a  fine  entry,  and  of  the  nine  vessels 
seven  were  fairly  in  it  all  day,  though  in  the  end  Sir  Richard  took  another 
first  priie.  Yandsara  showed  some  grand  sailing  during  the  journey,  and 
was  seoond  in ;  but  the  inexorable  ok>ok  showed  that  her  foUowevs  Loma 
and  Marjoiie  ware  entitled  to  the  minor  priieab  Of  course  moat  of  the  lot 
took  part  in  the  Cinque  Ports  programme,  in  which,  for  a  change,  Gtenesta 
did  not  win  the  first  prise  of  tha  aU-rig  match,  for,  though  she  led  home, 
Loma  was  within  time  of  her,  and  as  Marjorie,  Erycina,  and  Yaoduara  were 
astern  it  was  »  good  performance  for  the  yawl.  She  did  even  better  the  next 
day,  in  the  matoh  to  Boulogne  and  back,  when  she  led  nearly  all  day,  and 
notaUy  at  the  end,  where  Qenesia  was  nearly  fourteen  minutes  astern,  with 
such  craft  as  Miranda,  Tara,  Erycina,  Marjorie,  and  Yandnara  to  follow. 

Australian  capacity  seems  illimitable  in  rowing  matters,  as  aoo&er  challenge 
to  the  world  is  issued,  the  matoh  to  be  for  500^  a  side.  If  this  sort  of  thing 
lasts,  Hanlan  need  not  complain  of  a  lack  of  opportunity. 

Henley  is  close  upon  us;  and  even  if  entries  have  sometimes  been  bigger, 
there  wiH  be  plenty  of  rowing.  The  scuUs  should  prove  very  interesting,  as 
the  holder;  though  entered  again,  has  had  no  practice  this  year,  and  quite 
rec3ntly  was  uncertain  whether  he  should  start,  being  folly  engaged  as  an 
oarsman  in  all  the  principal  events.  The  crowd  of  houseboats  will  be  larger 
than  ever,  and  many  have  already  been  in  position  for  a  fortnight,  so  the 
poor  Bucks  shore  is  to  have  the  usual  hopeless  task.  Whatever -Thames 
Conaervators  may  say,  we  believe  they  have  supreme  x>ower  over  the  course, 
and  until  they  avail  themselves  of  it  to  the  fallest  extent  we  shall  continue 
to  consider  them  neglectful  of  their  duty.  The  present  state  of  things  is 
all  right  for  the  picnickers  and  general  outingists  and  with  fine  weather  the 
gathering  is  sore  to  be  a  success  from  their  point  of  view. 


*«OUR  VAN." 
Thi^  iNVQiofi— Juoa  Days  and  Nighta< 

"^  It  is.  Summer !  it  is  Snmmer  I  how  beantiihl  it  looks  I 
There  is  smishine  on  the  old  grey  hills  and  sunshine  in  the  brooks,** 

sang  pleasant  Mary  Howitt  in  bygone  days.  It  is  ol  course  very  delightful 
to  think  that  there  was  sidi  a  tbmg  as  summer  years  ago,  because  it  inspires 
us  witb  bope  that  the  insdtutwn  na^  yet  return,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time 
rather  difScult  to  believe  as  we  shivered  on  the  lawn  at  Sandown  in  the 
opening  week  of  die  fo^  nMOth,  and  faced  the  keen  nor-easter  driving  to 
the  Agricdtural  HaiL  Very  damaging  was  it  to  Parks  and  Rows,  to  country 
garden-parties,  to  bw»4enins,  and  to  those-  meetHneHM-nSootb-Kensington^- 
the-cleetric4igfat-«lone  invitations,  which  we  hear  are  so  libenlly  responded 
to,  the  untimely  weather  June  brought  with  it.    We  had  buried,  or  nearly 
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buried,  the  Derby  under  the  accumulated  dost  of  the  four  Epsom  days, 
and  were  looking  forward  to  the  busy,  and  generally  frbky  week  that  comes 
between  that  meeting  and  Ascot — a  week  of  varied  amusements  and  dis- 
sipations, in  which  we  think  the  man  of  pleasure  works  harder  than  the 
roan  of  bnsiness.  But  it  is  difficult  to  be  fnsky  in  an  east  wind,  and  nights 
at  'Hhe  Healtheries  "*  with  the  thermometer  only  a  few  degrees  above 
freezing  are  not  exhilarating.  We  fancy  warm  ballrooms  were  more 
sought  after  than  the  cool  shade  in  the  opening  days  and  nights  of  the 
leafy  month. 

The  Islington  Horse  Show  attained  its  majority  this  year,  and  signalised 
its  coming  to  that  estate  by  an  unusually  good  show  taken  as  a  whole,  and, 
by  divers  improvements  and  embellishments  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  much 
appreciated.  Glad  were  we  to  meet  Mr.  Robert  Leeds,  the  excellent  and 
well-known  chairman  of  the  company,  looking  as  hearty  as  of  yore,  and 
receiving  the  same  cordial  greeting  that  we  have  looked  forward  to  now 
for  some  few  years.  We  miss  Mr.  Sidney ;  but  Mr.  Venner,  who,  we 
believe,  has  been  for  some  time  connected  with  the  business  arrangements 
of  the  Agricultural  Hall  Company,  most  efficiently  fills  the  place  he  occupied, 
and  the  new  secretary  may  well  be  gratified  by  the  success  of  the  latest  show. 
There  had  been  some  alterations  in  the  classification  of  hunters,  which,  as 
a  rule,  though  not  passing  uncritidsed,  seemed  to  give  satis&ction.  The 
alterations  removed  some  disability  from  the  middle  and  light-weight  horses, 
both  among  hunters  and  hacks.  It  gave  a  chance  to  a  six-year-old  horse 
up  to  13  stone  to  take  a  prize,  when,  under  the  old  rules,  he  was  practically 
out  of  it  This  year  there  were  twenty-eight  entries  in  the  dass  for  hunters 
up  to  1 3  stone,  and  in  the  light-weight  class  there  were  thirty-eight,  so  we 
must  conclude  that  the  new  classification  is  popular.  The  prize-list  has  been 
augmented  in  value  too,  and  this  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  has  yielded 
already  a  good  return.  Money,  too,  has  been  expended  by  the  executive 
on  the  stalls  and  boxes,  which,  formerly  hired  for  the  occasion,  are  now  the 
property  of  the  Company,  and  have  been  erected  under  their  supervision. 
New  galleries  have  been  built,  more  roomy,  and  much  more  pleasmg  to  the 
eye  than  the  old,  and  the  broom  of  the  reformer  has  certainly  done  much 
for  the  comfort  of  visitors  to  one  of  London's  greatest  and  most  popular 
shows. 

And  the  verdict  on  the  show  was,  we  think,  on  the  whole  fiivourable. 
That  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  buying  and  selling  class,  and  that 
jumping  prizes  attracted  another  class,  among  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  spot  a  prize  winner,  was  of  course  to  be  expected.  But  the 
backbone  of  the  show,  and  we  are  speaking  of  the  hunters,  was  quite  up 
to  the  mark.  True,  there  was  nothing  that  created  a  sensation.  No  one 
particular  hone,  whose  fiime  had  heralded  him  before  he  came  to  Islington, 
unless  we  except  Grenadier,  the  Manchester  prize-winner,  who  here  repeated 
that  performance  by  taking  the  blue  ribbon  in  the  first  class.  The  horses 
in  thb,  and  indeed  in  all  the  hunters'  classes,  had  evidently  not  been  sent 
up  to  Islington  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  groundlings.  They  were  not  in  show 
condition,  many  of  them  anvthing  but  that  H^rd  work  was  stamped  upon 
the  majority,  and  it  required  a  keen  and  good  judge  to  detect  true  form  and 
shape  under  the  ragged  hipped,  and,  in  some  instances,  unkempt  animals 
that  entered  the  ring.  That  the  judges  were  always  right  we  will  not 
venture  to  affirm*  In  the  second  class,  their  somewhat  contemptuous 
dismissal  of  Lincoln  and  Good  Morning,  two  horses  that  have  taken  more 
prizes  than  we  can  count,  caused  something  like  consternation.    To  come, 
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be  seeD,  and  cooquer,  had  been  their  respective  roles y  but  Col.  Kingscote 
and  Mr.  George  Allsopp  did  not  seem  to  pay  any  heed  to  their  record. 
Not  even  a  strip  of  green  ribbon  did  they  receive,  and  we  must  say  that 
in  the  case  of  Lmsoln  this  rather  surprised  us ;  but  judges  know  best^  and 
thank  goodness  there  is  no  higher  court  of  appeal.  Judging  is  a  terrible 
business  both  to  actors  and  lookers-on,  and  year  by  year,  according  to  the 
unthmking  view,  does  the  operation  become  more  tedious  to  the  spectators. 
But  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise,  while  judges  are  careful  and 
conscientious.  The  best  thing  for  the  spectators  would  be  to  keep  away, 
and  leave  the  hall  to  a  few  owners,  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  and  the 
executive.  They  would  read  all  about  it  tlie  next  morning,  and  save 
themselves  much  weariness  and  worry.  We  are  bound  to  add  that,  on 
Whit-Monday,  a  great  many  spectators  did  keep  away,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  Hall  from  a  financial  point  of  view  was  not  encouraging.  Still  the 
comparative  few  that  were  present  had  the  courage  of  their  opinions,  and 
when,  after  much  debate  ana  delay,  the  blue  ribbon  was  given  to  Hesper, 
a  five-year-old  bay,  with  the  blood  of  Irish  Birdcatcher  in  his  veins,  there 
were  audible  expressions  of  dissent.  Hesper  was  not  so  taking  a  looking 
horse  certainly  as  many  others  in  this  class ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Lawson's  Larkaway, 
for  instance,  who  was  only  commended,  but  subsequently,  by  the  disqualification 
of  Cicatrix — ^also,  in  our  opinion,  a  better  lookmg  horse  than  Hesper — ^got 
promoted  to  an  orange  ribbon. 

Covert  hacks  and  roadsters,  under  these  names,  do  not  figure  on  the 
catalogue.  The  roadster,  indeed,  as  our  grandfathers  understood  and  knew 
the  horse,  has  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  catalogue 
of  the  Horse  Show.  The  hacks  divided  into  two  classes,  and  the  cobs 
struck  us  as  offering  the  best  and  strongest  show  in  the  Hall.  The  former, 
1 5*2  and  under,  included  soihe  very  good-looking  animals ;  the  class  over 
that  standard  was  not  so  numerous,  though  among  them  Mr.  John  Robinson 
had  one  or  two  very  good  specimens,  the  two  best  looking  being,  in  our 
opinion.  Lady  Shrewsbury  (Class  6)  and  Lady  Julia  (Class  7),  who  sub- 
sequently took  the  first  prize  in  Class  15  for  double  harness-horses.  They 
were  two  magnificent  blacks,  15  hands,  with  the  must  perfect  action  we 
ever  saw.  Driven  by  Mrs.  Robinson  in  a  mail  phaeton  they  attracted 
universal  admiration,  and  their  owner,  before  they  were  awarded  the  blue 
ribbon,  was  asked  by  more  than  one  intending  buyer  to  put  a  price  on 
them.  Count  Origo,  the  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  King  of  Italy,  cast 
longing  eyes  on  the  pair,  but  the  price  '' Jack**  asked  was  rather  alarming. 
Six  hundred  guineas  was  mentioned  as  their  figure,  but,  added  Jack,  "  if 
they  take  (he  prize  I  don't  think  I  shall  part  with  them.  I  shall  keep  them 
for  Mrs.  Robmson."  Where  does  this  wonderful  man — and  Robinson  is 
a  wonder  in  his  way — get  all  his  horses  ?  is  a  question  that  has  been  often 
asked,  but  one  not  easilv  answered.  That  he  was  a  born  horsedealer,  with 
an  eye  for  a  good  animal  unsurpassed,  we  all  know.  A  man,  too,  of  untiring 
energy  and  industry,  never  leaving  to  any  one  else  to  do  what  he  could  do 
himself.  He  makes,  exception  in  favour  of  his  wife,  and  we  have  heard 
that  Mrs.  Robmson  knows  quite  as  much  about  horses  as  does  her  husband, 
and  is  in  every  respea  a  helpmate  indeed.  She  has  got  a  pair  of  driving 
horses  such  as  few  femperors,  Kings,  and  Queens  can  show — ^that  b,  if  "  Jack 
adheres  to  his  resolve  not  to  sell.  Still  he  is  a  bom  dealer ;  if  he  got  his 
price  perhaps  he  might  have  to  look  out  for  another  pair  for  Mrs.  Robinson. 

In  the  class  for  hacks,  15*2  and  under,  we  were  much  taken  by  Lancelot, 
a  beautiful  dappled  brown  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Edward  Lawson,  under 
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15*2,  showing  a  great  deal  of  quality,  aod  a  splendid  morer.  He  was  only 
"  highly  commended,"  however,  and  Lady  Julia  abore  mentknied  took  the 
first  prize.  She  looked  better  in  harness,  however,  alongside  of  Lady 
Shrewsbury  than  when  ridden  in  thb  class.  By-the*way,  Lancelot  took 
honours  in  the  jumping  and  riding  competition,  the  latter,  a  new  feature 
suggested  by  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey,  and  a  very  popular  one  it  is  likely  to 
become.  There  has  been  in  past  years  some  dreadful  exhibitions  of  horse- 
manship in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  and  anything  tending  to  encouiage  good 
riding  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  Mr.  Gilbey  deserves  piaise  and 
thanks  for  a  suggestion  which,  now  it  has  been  made,  one  wonders  was  never 
made  before.  The  jumping  had  been  better  this  year  than  we  had  remem- 
bered it  for  some  time ;  also,  be  it  said,  the  riding ;  so  there  was  a  large 
attendance  on  the  Thursday  afternoon,  and  a  very  good  show  in  the  ring 
of  men  and  horses.  There  was  Major  Quentin  00  his  grey,  Vandyke;  Dick 
Webster  on  Stella ;  Mr.  Anger  on  his  hack,  Starlight ;  Mr.  John  Robinson 
on  Apology,  the  blue  ribbon  winner  among  the  cobs;  young  Burden 
on  Mr.  Grant's  grey,  a  prize-taker  in  Class  7 ;  and  Mr.  Lawson's  light- 
weight groom  on  Lancelot.  The  riding  was  emphatically  good,  and  when 
at  last  two  only  were  left  on,  these  two  proved  to  be  Stepping  Stone  and 
Lancelot,  by  a  curious  coincidence  third  prize  and  highly  connneoded  in 
Class  7.  Young  Burdon,  who  has  so  distinguished  himself  this  year  and 
last  at  the  Show,  was  on  Stepping  Stone,  and  the  groom,  Henry  Colpitts, 
was  on  Lancelot.  It  was  a  fine  point  between  the  two  riders,  and  the  judges 
caused  them  to  change  horses ;  but  finally,  amid  much  applause,  the  silver 
cup  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lawson's  man.  We  have  rarely  seen  finer  riding, 
and  everyone  concerned  must  be  congratulated  on  the  improvement  in  this 
department  of  the  Horse  Show. 

Audi  alteram  partem, — From  a  valued  correspondent  often  found  on  the 
judges'  bench,  we  subjoin  the  following  anent  the  Show : — 

*'  The  weight-carriers  were  most  certainly  inferior  to  the  usual  Islington 
class,  ahhottgh  A.  Brown's  Grenadier  and  old  A  i  are  good  horses  of  their 
cla^s.  The  latter  begins  to  show  age,  and  is  getting  very  white  and  hollow 
in  the  back.  The  judges  must  have  been  puzzled  where  to  look  for  a  third, 
and  we  are  not  sure  we  should  not  have  put  that  nice  horse  Donative  in  that 
place,  although  not  up  to  the  required  weight.  Although  the  judges  did 
their  work  wonderfully  well,  the  public  hardly  endorsed  their  decisaoo  in 
Class  2,  as  regards  Hesper.  It  was  a  vexatious  thing  for  Mr.  F.  Morgaii  to 
be  disqualified  for  Cicatrix  after  being  placed  second,  and  we  are  raclined  to 
think  that  no  prize  should  be  taken  away  after  once  awarded,  in  which  case 
it  would  be  necessary  that  all  objections  should  be  made  bdbrehand.  Mr. 
W'estky  Richards  was  third  with  Alderman,  evidently  a  pleasant  conveyance, 
and  one  that  carried  the  judges  well.  Good  Morning,  a  great  winner  last 
year,  and  subsequently  the  1st  prize  horse  at  Peterb^ugh,  where  he  beat 
Grenadier,  was  early  sent  to  the  rear.  In  the  next  class,  for  lighter  horses, 
although  we  must  venture  to  think  the  winner.  Shamrock  (a  lovely  hmse,  to 
whom  the  judges  very  properly  gave  the  Chanvpion  prize)  was  up  to  as  much 
weight  as  anything  in  the  former  list  of  winners.  There  were  several  nice 
horses,  but  a  long  way  behind  the  winner,  who  has  before  now  been  first  at 
liJington,  in  the  now  defunct  15*2  class,  which  has  shown  us  such  very  good 
horses  as  Enterprise,  Huntsman,  and  the  winner  lately  alluded  to,  and  we 
think  it  b  a  pity  the  prize  list  h&s  been  altered  and  the  prizes  reduced. 
The  four  years  old  class  was  a  good  one.  Mr.  Reevils  brown  hor^e 
Garrison,  who  has  since  been  placed  first  in  an  all-aged  class  at  Sherborne, 
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Ixdog  yery  Ukiog.  The  judges  did  well  in  their  selectioiis,  and  we  never 
saw  a  show  better  judged  than  this  one,  with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions. 
The  Sherborne  Horse  and  Hound  Show  was  a  great  success,  many  ejcceUent 
horses  being  exhibited,  and  a  oa|)ital  show  of  hounds,  Lords  Portman  and 
Portsmouthi  and  the  Blackmore  Vale,  carrying  off  the  chief  prizes,  hotd 
<kkrk  made  an  excellent  president,  attending  the  luncheon  both  days,  and 
giving  the  toasts  in  his  peculiarly  happy  way,  as  his  predecessor.  Lord 
Alington,  did  last  year.  As  long  as  Sir  R.  Glyn  has  the  management  of 
the  Show,  assisted  as  he  is  by  so  many  good  sportsmen,  Sherborne  Show  will 
^o  on  and  prosper." 

And  now  from  the  sawdust  of  Islington  to  the  ^>arkling  verdure  of  the 
New  Mile;  from  bricks  and  mortar,  dusty  wood  pavements,  and  windy 
parks,  to  the  sylvan  solitudes  of  Virginia  Water,  Sunningdale,  Brackndi^ 
^nd  Windsor.  Oh  fortunata  agricoU! — ^by  which  term  we  mean  the  kind- 
hearted  dwellers  within  these  districts  who  so  generously  turn  out  of  their 
hott»fts  and  abandon  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  racing  mind  for  the* 
Ascot  week — you  must  have  had  a  clear  eye  to  the  main  chance  when  you 
pitched  your  tents  in  this  part  of  Berkshire.  You  enjoy  the  delights  of  the 
^early  spring,  you  see  the  larch  put  forth  its  tender  shoots,  the  gorse  a  msifis  of 
golden  bloom,  and  the  white  blossom  of  the  chestnuts  yield  to  the  yellow 
laburnums ;  and  then,  when  the  "  bonny  broom  "  makes  the  Heath  a  field 
-oi  yellow,  you  kindly  vacate  your  houses,  and  simply  asking  such  paltry  sums 
as  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  pounds  for  the  week's  rental,  betake  yourselves 
either  to  the  sad  sea  waves  or  the  southern  coast,  or  perhaps  run  over  to 
Baden  or  Hamburg  and  enjoy  a  pleasant  outing  on  the  proceeds.  We  have 
often  wished  our  trustees  would  allow  us  to  invest  in  building  land  at  Ascot, 
wherever  it  was  to  be  bought,  but  these  short-sighted  men  have  never  seen 
it  with  our  eyes.  True,  there  was  not  that  great  demand  for  houses  this 
year,  at  least  house  agents  said  there  was  not ;  but  then,  whenever  was  a 
house  agent  satisfied  I  According  to  the  Ascot  representatives  of  this  in- 
dustrious class,  there  was  no  demand  for  the  one,  two,  and  three  hundred 
guinea  mansions — all  '*  within  easv  distance  of  the  course  " — ^that  they  bad 
on  their  books.  It  was  true  the  Marquis  of  Pimlico  had  applied  for  a  house 
within  one  of  the  easy  distances  before  mentioned,  but  as  it  was  feared  that 
noble  lord  would  fill  it  with  the  leading  ladies  from  the  Nudity  Theatre,  his 
offer  was  declined.  Sir  Lowther  Arcade,  who  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
•marrying  an  iMideceased  wife's  sister  Tthus  anticipating  the  large-minded 
legislation  of  the  future  in  an  unpardonable  way),  had  also  been  in  treaty  for 
one  of  those  superior  villas  with  which  the  Thames  about  Windsor  is  dotted, 
but  the  conscience  of  its  owner  was  so  shocked  at  Sir  Lowther's  tntour^gc 
that  the  negotiations  fell  through.  So  the  house  agents  were  indinedi  as 
indeed  were  many  other  people,  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  prospects  of 
the  meeting.  The  English  people  do  so  delight  in  gloom.  The  dark  side 
^f  things  is  our  favourite  prospect,  such  a  favourite  one  that  when  the  gloom 
lightens  we  are  apt  to  fc^  disappointed.  So  the  lamentations  over  Ascot, 
in  which  prophets  of  every  class  engaged,  were  changed  into  a  hesitating  joy 
on  that  'Tueiday  afternoon  when  the  Royal  Enclosure  was  found  to  be 
iooking,  save  for  the  empty  Royal  Stand,  much  as  usual,  with  all  the  brave 
women  and  all  the  fair  men  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  there.  Like- 
Wise  the  show  of  coaches  of  both  clubs  was  quite  up  to  the  mark,  if  not  a 
little  over,  and  the  coachmen,  too.  drove  in  and  out  of  their  re^eotive 
enclosures  like  coachmen  should.  We  cauiot  say  more.  Here  and  there 
anight  have  been  an  objectionable  feature,  but  on  the  grand  whole  of  Ascot, 
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taken  from  the  paddock  to  the  Spagnoletti  telegraph  board,  there  was  little 
of  change  or  alteration  to  be  discovered.  The  Royal  Stand  was  a  sad 
reminder,  certainly.  The  drawn  blinds  and  the  bare  canopy  were  mournful 
looking  enough.  The  noble  Master  of  the  Buckhounds,  too,  in  hb  couples 
and  trousers,  was  a  melancholy  and  trying  sight ;  but  these  drcumstanoes 
apart,  Ascot  was  Ascot.  People  professed  to  believe  that  there  were  fewer 
people  on  the  first  day  than  had  been  ever  remembered,  but  if  this  was  the 
case,  which  we  doubt,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  more  than  made  up  for  it. 
A  brilliant  company,  too.  The  absence  of  Royalty,  much  as  it  may  have 
damaged  the  London  season,  had  not  in  one  way  interfered  with  Ascot* 
That  pleasantest  of  all  pleasant  outings  cannot  be  abandoned  by  our  upper 
ten  thousand.  Sunningdale  and  Virginia  Water,  the  glades  of  BrackneU, 
and  the  Thames-washed  lawns  about  Windsor,  aire  too  distinctly  precious  to 
be  lightly  given  up. 

What  a  sight  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  course  at  the  luncheon  hour 
which  the  authorities  so  kindly  provide  for  us  in  the  timing  of  the  card! 
Ascot  and  Goodwood  are  the  only  places,  as  far  as  we  remember,  where 
this  is  done.  To  be  sure,  the  luncheons  at  these  places  are  special  featurep^ 
in  which  hospitality  and  luxury  go  hand  in  hand,  when  to  have  a  coach  is  to 
make  it  an  emporium  of  all  good  things,  a  luncheon  room  in  the  Stand,  a 
harbour  of  refreshment  to  all  faint  and  thirsty  souls.  The  luncheons  seem 
to  get  bif  ger  every  year  at  Ascot,  and  hosts  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
prodigality  of  the  menus,  which  contain  everything  the  heart  of  man  can 
desire.  The  Guards'  Club,  as  usual,  had  the  biggest  luncheon,  and  their 
marquee  took  all  the  ladies  not  provided  for  by  Lord  Cork  and  the  several 
coaches.  The  best  luncheon,  where  all  were  good,  is  rather  difficult,  and 
perhaps  invidious,  to  name;  Lord  Londesborough,  to  whom  belongs  the 
exclusive  right  of  feeding  the  dramatic  profession,  had  a  luncheon  which  the 
gastronome*  pronounced  perfect.  The  luncheons  of  the  Four-in-Hand  and 
Coaching  Clubs  are  always  good,  but  yet  we  think  we  must  award  the  palm 
to  Mr.  Edward  Lawson,  for  greater  variety  on  his  well-spread  board,  and 
also  for  the  excellence  of  the  wine.  It  is  not  every  man  who  takes  '74 
champagne  to  a  racecourse.  That  celebrated  vintage  is  getting  scarce  now, 
and  most  people  keep  it  for  the  dining  room.  But  Mr.  Lawson*s  omnibus 
contained  an  apparently  inexhaustible  stock  of  wine  of  that  year.  It 
flowed  literally  for  the  four  days,  and  won  high  encomiums  from  all  con- 
noisseurs. There  b  much  more  to  be  seen  at  the  luncheon  hour  by  the 
coaches  than  there  is  in  the  Stand  or  the  Royal  Enclosure.  There  b 
something  of  monotony  about  the  latter,  a  trifle  of  vulgarity  in  the  former. 
But  on  and  around  the  coaches  there  are  ladies  and  gentlemen,  occasionally, 
perhaps,  a  little  mixed,  but  no  great  harm,  while  there  is  sociality,  humour, 
some  lively  badinage,  and  as  near  an  approach  to  wit  as  modem  polite 
conversation  admits  of.  Very  cheery  places  are  the  enclosures  of  the  Four- 
in-Hand  and  C.  C,  and  we  ht\  sure  if  feminine  Ascot  was  polled,  ^'  luncheon 
at  the  coaches  "  would  be  returned  by  a  large  majority. 

But,  mercy  on  us,  here  we  ^re  scribbling  away  about  Ascot  and  have  not 
got  to  the  racing  yet  Racing  the  like  of  which  we  see  nowhere  else  in  the 
twelvemonth,  grand  sport ;  and  if  we  could  only  enjoy  it  without  gambling 
how  much  better  it  would  be  for  us  I  For  Ascot  as  a  rule  is  disastrous.  Of 
course  now  and  then  there  are  good  years,  but  we  believe  if  the  record  was 
searched,  the  Royal  meeting  would  be  found  a  bookmakers'  festival.  Assuredly 
it  was  one  this  time.  It  is  an  old  story  now,  and  healed  are  our  wounds  and 
scars  after  those  four  days   of  hard  fighting  on  the  Heath,  but  they  left  a 
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mark  for  some  time.  Generally  '*  Black  Monday  "  is  nigh  forgotten  by 
Tuesday  morning,  but  this  year  the  ill-fated  day  would  crop  up  in  our 
memories.  Men,  as  they  met  each  other,  talked  Ascot  and  nothing  but 
Ascot ;  went  over  the  dismal  catalogue  of  failures ;  lamented  this  indiscretion 
and  that  bad  information,  and  bored  themselves  to  death.  Nothing  is  so 
miserable  and  futile  as  recalling  the  might  have  been,  but  racing  men  are 
peculiarly  prone  to  it.  And  yet  there  was  little  to  blame  themselves  for  in 
this  Ascot.  Who  would  have  backed  Legacy  in  the  Trial  Stakes  except 
under  a  direct  revelation  i  and  who  could  have  foretold  the  defeat  of  Thebais 
and  Corrie  Roy  ?  About  the  latter,  by  the  way,  we  think  those  who  saw 
her  in  the  paddock  before  the  race  for  the  Gold  Vase  and  then  laid  6  to  4 
were  much  to  blame.  We  did  not  see  her  ourselves,  but  on  reliable  authority 
we  heard  she  looked  ^11  the  worse  for  her  Manchester  race  and  did  not  move 
in  her  usual  form.  If  her  backers  had  thought  for  a  moment  they  would 
have  taken  into  consideration  her  work  and  her  journeys,  and  have  held  their 
hands.  And  yet  with  the  stable  giving  them  a  lead,  they  certainly  can  put 
forward  a  fair  excuse  for  what  they  did.  The  gracious  lady  who  b  its  pre- 
siding genius  had,. it  is  said,  "  a  monkey  "  on  the  mare,  and  we  must  presume 
listened  to  the  advice  of  her  experienced  trainer  before  she  took  that  plunge. 
And  yet  when  St  Gatien  went  up  to  Corrie  Roy  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
home  the  latter  had  not  an  effort  left  in  her  and  was  beaten  by  the  Derby 
dead-heater  in  a  canter.  Seeing  that  the  latter  was  meeting  at  9  lbs.  this 
looked  on  the  first  blush  a  fine  performance  for  the  winner ;  but,  as  we  now 
believe  Corrie  Roy  was  not  herself,  we  must,  while  giving  every  credit  to 
St.  Gatien,  refuse  to  believe  it  was  quite  as  good  as  it  looked.  If  Corrie  Roy 
had  been  all  right,  then  the  Derby  must  have  been  a  truer-run  race  than  we 
thought  at  the  time.  But  is  that  so  i  We  must  await  St  Gatien's  next 
appearance  before  finding  an  answer. 

Of  course  we  all  meant  to  back  Busybody  in  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Stakes. 
She  was  the  good  thing  of  a  card  composed  of  them ;  at  least  that  was  the 
opinion  of  every  racing  man  of  knowledge  and  repute  we  met  on  the  Tuesday 
morning.  It  was  emphatically  a  backer  s  card,  so  said  every  one,  but  the 
afternoon's  dose  told  a  different  and  a  sadder  tale.  That  the  absence  of 
Busybody  helped  to  swell  backers'  losses  was  indisputable.  She  had  developed 
*'  a  leg,"  and  as  starting  her  would  in  the  opinion  of  crerj  one  have  ruined 
her  for  life,  there  was  no  certainty  left  for  the  plungers.  They  had  to  depend 
on  the  shiftv  Talisman  and  the  doubtful  Beauchamp,  for  the  cuurk  Sir  Reuben, 
in  Captain  Machell's  stable,  was  not  much  fancied  except  by  the  men  who 
trained  there.  Sir  John  Willoughby  took  5000  to  1000  about  Sir  Reuben, 
but  we  did  not  hear  that  the  public  followed  suit  How  could  they  i  They 
were  told  to  disregard  Talisman's  Deri>y  running,  and  were  also  told  how 
much  Beauchamp  was  fancied  by  Mr.  Jardine.  Beauchamp's  good  looks 
have  much  to  answer  for.  We  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  horse  in  the  Epsom 
paddock  before  the  Derby ;  and  in  the  Ascot  race  it  looked  at  the  distance 
as  if  he  and  Talisman  were  going  to  have  it  to  themselves.  But  they  are 
neither  of  them  gentlemen  to  be  depended  on,  and  though  Beauchamp  made 
much  the  better  fight  of  the  two,  he  gave  way  to  Sir  Reuben,  who  won  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  enabled  Sir  John  Willoughby  to  recoup  himself  for 
some  plunging  on  Thebais  and  Corrie  Roy.  He  took  5000  to  1000  about 
the  winner,  who  belongs  to  a  good  sportsman,  albeit  his  colours  have  been 
heretofore  more  identified  with  between  the  flags  than  between  the  raik.  We 
think  Lord  Manners  has  a  very  fair  horse  in  Sir  Reuben,  at  least  we  hope 
80 ;  but  really  our  three-year-olds,  with  one  exception,  judged  by  the  Ascot 
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running  especially,  are  so  very  moderate,  that  we  hesitate  to  give  an 
<^inion.  The  carrying  of  a  penalty  by  a  winner  seems  to  settle  him,  andt 
by  the  way,  this  is  the  characteristic  also  of  our  two-yeaiK>ld8y  as  far  as  we 
have  seen  them.  We  think  we  hare  found  swans  in  some  colts  or  fiUies  who 
"  romp  in"  for  a  race,  and  the  next  week  the  7  lbs.  proves  them  to  be  only 
^eese.  The  two-year-olds— unless  Goodwood,  Doncaster,  or  Newmarket 
bhow  us  something  better — will  give  much  trouble  to  the  analysts* 

The  blue  and  suver  of  Mr.  Jardine  is  generally  worth  following  at  Ascot, 
and  dus  time,  though  the  weigbt-for-age  races  were  beyond  his  grasp,  he 
took  the  two  big  iMndicaps,  the  Stakes  and  the  Hunt  Cup.  Whether  the 
stable  much  fancied  Greenbank  we  are  not  sure,  but  we  think  they  did 
Acrostic,  that  is,  as  much  as  one  dares  fancy  a  rogue  who  has  deceived  us  so 
many  times.  He  was  very  fit  and  well,  and  of  course  he  was  most  leniently 
handicapped.  Every  racing  man,  woman  and  child  knew  that  if  Acrosdc 
would  only  try  the  race  was  at  his  mercy ;  but  even  the  win  of  Greeobank 
hardly  tempted  them  to  invest  on  the  former.  He  had  lost  most  of  m, 
according  to  our  degree,  much  money,  and  the  general  determination  seeiBod 
to  be  that  he  should  not  lose  us  any  more.  In  that  we  were  decidedly  wrong. 
If  we  have  once  taken  to  backing  a  horse,  however  roguiiihly  he  cuts  up,  we 
think  it  is  sound  policy  to  stick  to  him.  A  rogue  wins  some  day»  that  is 
to  say  if  he  is  known  to  be  a  good  horse  at  home.  We  are  not  speaking 
•o(  roguish  platers,  but  of  horses  who  in  private  win  good  trials.  Now  it  is  Jio 
secret  that  Acrostic  when  a  two-year-old  was  within  7  lbs.  of  Macbeath,  a 
really  good  horse.  True,  Acrostic  had  never  run  up  to  that  form,  but  there 
was  the  chance,  and  a  great  one  too,  that  he  would  do  it  some  day.  We  can 
scarcely  remember  an  instance  of  late  years  where  a  persistent  EOgue  has  not 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  run  straight  on  one  or  perhaps  more  oocaaion& 
Acrostic  had  cost  his  backers,  as  we  have  said,  some  money,  and  they  ought 
to  have  followed  him  here.  Few,  however,  did,  we  think.  Of  concse  the 
stable  supported  him ;  but  after  the  race  there  was  a  chorus  of  lamentation 
from  people  who  had  backed  him  for  every  race  he  had  ever  run,  and  '*  Now," 
&c.,  &x.  It  was  an  added  bitterness  to  the  cup  of  affligtinn  aod  rankled 
longer  in  our  breasts  than  other  defeats.  To  see  a  horse  who  .owes  us  money 
win  without  the  money  being,  if  only  partially,  got  hack  is  certainly  annoying. 
Let  us  engrave  this  axiom  on  our  betting-books,  a  lesson  Acrostic  has  taught 
us, — having  once  backed  a  rogue,  liki  to  him. 

The  defeat  of  Queen  Adellide  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  Core- 
nation  Stakes  and  the  Hunt  Cup  were  the  direst  events  of  the  Wednesday. 
There  were  others  of  course,  but  these  were  the  hardest  blows.  How  to 
account  for  Queen  Adelaide  being  beaten  in  the  way  she  was  b  difficult.  Her 
stable  supported  her,  the  public  rushed  on  her.  She  looked  vciy  well  in  the 
paddock,  and  as  a  great  many  people  believed  that  if  she  had  not  been  shut 
in,  she  would  have  won  the  Derby,  she  was  voted  a  real  good  thing,  one  on 
which  to  get  back  the  Tuesday  losses.  And  yet  she  collapsed,  while  looking 
all  over  a  winner,  in  a  manner  frightful  to  behold,  and  Sandiway  showed 
herself  a  very  promising  L^ger  outsider.  So  there  were  two  things  to  account 
for,  and  both  very  hard  nuts — the  defeat  of  Queen  Adelaide  and  the  win  of 
Sandiway.  The  latter  had  run  so  badly  in  the  One  Thousand  Guineas  that 
the  possibility  of  her  reversing  that  running  was  dreamed  of  but  by  few.  The 
stable  must  have  had  a  suspicion  though  that  something  was  wrong  on  the 
One  Thousand  day,  forThirlmere  was  started  to  make  running  for  bis  stable 
companion,  which  he  did  to  the  turn  into  the  straight,  toon  after  whidi 
occurred  the  collapse  we  have  mentioned.    Cannon  ea^  the  favourite  when 
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he  fdt  she  was  beaten,  and  Sandiway  was  allowed  to  win  in  a  canter.  We 
<iate  nnivenal  demoralisatbn  from  this  defeat  of  Queen  Adelaide.  Those 
who  were  wise  and  had  heads  on  their  shoulders,  held  their  hands,  but  they 
were  few.  The  Englishman  is  not  a  judgmatic  punter.  He  gets  flurried  by 
lo&ing,  unduly  excited  by  winning.  In  the  former  case  he  is  almost  sure  to 
increase  the  grie^— 4nd  Ascot  this  year  was  a  case  in  point  We  did  hear 
of  one  or  two  backers — ^heavy  gamblers  as  a  rule  else — ^who  puUed  up  at  the 
defeat  of  Queen  Adelaide,  but  the  great  majority  went  on  and,  as  we  believe, 
got  reckless.  Now  Greeks,  Russians,  or  Yankees — and  we  look  upon  them 
as  the  best  gamblers  cut-^would  not  have  done  this,  and  at  all  events  they 
'wonld  have  wagered  low,  but  the  British  plunger  takes  heed  to  no  warning. 
As  we  have  said  above,  he  gets  demoralised,  loses  his  head  and  goes  for  the 
gloves,  and  the  end  is  the  blackest  of  black  Mondays. 

As  a  proof  of  tbis,  on  :diat  same  Wednesday  after  Queen  Adelaide's 
defeat,  a  tooiish  and  heedless  act  was  done  in  the  Fern  Hill  Sukes,  a  five 
furlong  race,  for  which  fiedouio,  who,  roarer  though  he  be,  is  one  of  the 
speediest  short-cut  horses  we  have  in  tnuning,  came  to  the  pest,  his  principal 
opponent  Cherry,  a  very  good  mare,  who  had  taken  the  Epsom  Grand 
Prize,  but  whom  we  should  not  have  expected  to  find  a  favourite  in  a  race 
over  this  disunce.  But  the  so-called  talent,  often  a  misnomer,  eagerly  took 
^  to  4  about  Cherry,  and  Mr.  Rupert  Carington,  no  doubt  much  to  his 
satisfaction,  was  able  to  get  3  to  I  about  Bedouin,  who  beat  Cherry,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  seeing  the  distance  was  not  far  enough  for  the 
Matter.  This  was  a  fatal  error.  As  to  Acrostic  in  the  Hunt  Cup,  we  have 
before  alluded  to  that,  but  we  may  add  that  those  who  watched  the  race 
<»refully  were  not  satisfied  about  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  stoutness,  well  as 
he  apparently  nn  in  getting  where  he  did.  Those  who  so  thought  had 
their  bought  confirmed  on  Friday,  when  there  was  an  unmistakable  showing 
of  the  white  feather  in  the  Wokingham.  Then  the  odds  laid  on  DonatelJo 
were  upset  in  a  most  surprbing  way,  and  Ishah  ran  an  unaccountably  bad 
horse,  so  the  win  of  Brest  in  die  Ascot  Derby  brought  back  but  little,  if 
■anything.  There  was  yet  the  Cup  Day,  however,  with  St.  Simon,  Langwell, 
and  Geheimniss,  to  cheer  our  hearts,  but  we  don't  think  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  good  horse  did  that  to  any  great  extent.  It  will  be  imagined 
that  the  raabest  plunger  had  some  of  the  steel  taken  out  of  him  by  Thursday 
•morning,  and  that  laying  3  to  I  in  hundreds,  monkeys,  and  thous.,  which  he 
would  have  done  with  a  cheerful  heart  on  Tuesday,  he  shook  his  head  over 
on  the  Cup  afternoon.  We  doubt  if,  with  the  best  luncheon  and  unlimited 
Bollinger  of  '74,  even  that  good  wine  would  have  put  much  heart  into  him. 
When  the  numbers  went  up  for  the  great  prize,  bookmakers  at  first  offered 
to  take  3  to  I,  but  there  was  very  little,  if  any  business  done  at  that  figure, 
nor  at  5  to  2  and  2  to  i  did  it  much  improve.  Then  there  was  a  great 
-fielding  for  Tristan,  who  behaved  pretty  well  for  him,  and  only  caused  a 
slight  delay  at  the  post.  Doubts,  i;po,  were  expressed  about  St.  Simon 
staving,  and  as  nothing  could  be  positively  known  on  that  point,  the  horse 
«lumatdy  was  quoted  at  7  to  4,  at  which  price  something,  we  believe,  was 
^one.  We  heard,  indeed,  that  in  Town  small  punters  were  able  to  lay 
5  to  4  00  him,  but  how  true  that  is  we  cannot  say.  One  thing,  however,  is 
.pretty  certain,  that  if  the  heavy  betting  men  had  had  a  real  good  time  on 
the  first  two  days,  St.  Simon  would  not  have  started  at  15  to  8,  and, 
•moreover,  that  the  bookmakers  would  have  been  given  that  '*  snufF"  which, 
as  things  turned  out,  they  gave  to  the  backers.  The  result  showed  that  in 
reality  it  was  any  odds  on  St.  Simon.    The  way  he  dbposed  of  his  hcuses. 
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after  laying  some  way  out  of  his  ground,  orerhauling  them  one  by  one,  and 
making  them  stand  still,  was  a  great  sight,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
spectators  was  roused  to  a  great  height  Here  at  least  was  a  horse  to  be 
proud  of,  a  three-year-old  good  enough  to  win  Ascot  Cup,  and  beat,  as 
Tristran's  running  on  the  Friday*  proved,  one  of  the  best,  the  very  best,  of 
the  old  horses  in  training.  It  was  a  race  that  reminded  some  of  us  of  the 
example  Gladiateur  made  of  Regalia  and  Breadalbane,  eighteen  years 
previously.  Probably  St.  Simon  is  the  best  three-year-old  we  have  seen 
since  Gladiateur's  day,  and  if  all  goes  well  with  him,  he  may  rival  the  deeds 
of  Isonomy.  Both  horse  and  owner  received  .  that  ovation  and  those  con- 
gratulations which  might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  win.  The  Duke 
of  Portland  is  the  fitting  owner  of  sach  a  horse. 

The  New  Stakes  has  been  won  by  giants  of  old,  and  we  need  only 
mention  such  names  as  Liddington,  Achievement,  Lady  Elizabeth,  Corisande, 
Marie  Stuart,  Ecossais,  and  Galopin  to  show  this;  but  whether  Melton, 
Match  Girl,  or  Langwell  will  come  under  that  category  we  cannot  yet  say. 
Langwell  and  Melton,  in  the  same  stable,  were  supposed  to  be  so  nearly  the 
same  horse,  that  their  respective  owners,  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Hastings,  tossed  up  which  should  have  the  services  of  Archer,  and  Lord 
Hastings  won.     As  the  Duke's  colt  was  stated  to  be  7  lbs.  in  front  of 
Rosy  Morn,  he  was  the  favourite ;  but  we  expect  that  he  was  not  thoroughly 
wound  up,  for  he  stopped  to  nothing  coming  up  the  hill,  and  Melton  beat 
the  well-named  Match  Girl   (by  Plebian   out  of  Fuzee)  easily.     Lord 
Hastings  was  naturally  very  pleased,  as  the  winner  was  one  of  his  own 
breeding,  he  having  both  sire  and  dam,  Master  Kildare  and  Violet  Melrose, 
in  his  possession.     Probably  the  placings  in  this  race  may  be  reversed  later 
on.     As  backers  had  all  hastened  to  get  on  Langwell,  and  not  much  thought 
of  Melton,  the  grief  was  added  to ;  but  by  thb  time  we  were  getting  v^ed 
to  it,  and  in  the  next  race,  when  Chislehurst  was  beaten,  apathy  set  in. 
And  the  dismal  story,  with  here  and  there  a  rent  in  the  cloud,  went  on  to 
the  end.    Harvester  never  for  one  moment,  in  the  Hardwicke  Stakes,  looked 
anything  like  a  winner.     Whether  he  had  not  done  much  work  recently,  as 
people  averred,  he  certainly  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  make  an  effort, 
and  Tristan  beat  Waterford  without  Webb  having  to  ask  him  to  gallopu 
The  grand  old  horse,  it  will  be  perceived,  improved  each  day  he  ran.     On 
the  Tuesday  he  certainly  ran  shiftily  in  the  Gold  Vase ;  on  Thursday  he  did 
his  level  best  in  the  Cup,  and  it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  beaten  by  St.  Simon ; 
on  Friday  he  in  turn  made  his  field  lie  down.     The  win  of  Florence  in  the 
High  Weight  Plate  made  some  of  her  previous  running  unaccountable,  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  the  Wokingham,  confirmed  the  suspicions  pre- 
viously entertained  of  his  stoutness,  as  he  did  not  struggle  when  Energy  got 
to  hb  head.    As  **  Mr.  Manton  "  won  two  races  the  last  day,  we  £d  not 
hear  so  much  of  that  **  retirement "  and  selling  off  everything  as  we  did  on 
Tuesday,  when  the  scarlet  jacket  was  defeated  four  times,  Mr.  Manton 
having,  it  was  said,  a  monkey  on  each  race.    Poor  Corrie  Roy  will  be 
allowed,  we  trust,  some  rest  now.    She  won  the  Alexandra  Plate,  it  was 
true,  but  she  ran  a  long  way  under  punishment,  and  it  was  a  rather  painful 
exhibition.     So  ended  a  much-to-be  remembered  Ascot.     Good  racing,  a 
distinguished  company,  though  no  Royalty  was  present,  brilliant  weather, 
there  was  everything  to  make  a  week's  sojourn  in  that  charming  neighbour- 
hood delightful,  except  for  one  circumstance,  and  that  our  readers  do  not 
require  to  be  named.    Happy  was  the  man  and  woman  who  did  not  bee. 
There  were  a  few,  we  believe,  who  turned  it  up  after  the  &ilures  of  the 
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first  day,  but  we  fear  they  were  very  few.  People  will  bet  at  Ascot, 
whether  they  know  anything  about  it  or  not.  Inaeed,  the  know-nothings 
sometimes  have  the  pull.  On  inquiring  of  a  friend  on  the  Thursday  why 
he  had  backed  Fritz,  the  winner  of  the  Biennial,  he  gare  an  excellent  and 
sufficient  reason:  "It  was  the  name  of  my  favourite  waiter  at  Monte 
Carlo"! 

By  the  sad  death  of  Mr.  Bromley-Davenport  hb  family  has  sustained  an 
irreparable  loss,  and  his  large  circle  of  friends  will  find  a  gap  in  that  circle  not 
easily  to  be  filled.  The  House  of  Commons  will  lose  a  member  who  com- 
manded the  respect  even  of  opponents,  and  general  society  one  of  the  most 
genial  and  kind-hearted  of  men.  It  was  our  good  fortune,  some  twenty  or 
five-and-twenty  years  ago,  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  him  in  the  matter 
of  a  society  for  the  relief  of  distress,  the  establbhment  of  which  he  had  much 
at  heart.  He  had  enlisted  in  this  good  work  a  large  number  of  young  men, 
guardsmen,  government  clerks,  idlers  about  town,  thtjlaneurs  of  many  clubs, 
&c.  It  was  Mr.  Bromley-Davenport's  idea  to  show  that  Christian  charity 
and  love  towards  our  neighbour  were  not,  as  a  great  many  very  good  people 
believed,  the  heritage  and  possession  of  one  class  alone.  He  got  together  a 
staff  of  workers ;  he  induced  careless  young  fellows,  with  no  greater  harm 
about  them  than  carelessness,  to  give,  if  not  their  time,  at  least  their  super- 
fluity of  cash,  and  the  east  end  of  London  and  the  dark  comers  of  the  west 
were  visited  and  cared  for.  It  was  an  unusually  hard  wmter  and  the  sufllerings 
of  the  poor  were  great,  but  Mr.  Davenport's  Society  took  a  vast  deal  of  the 
pressure  on  older  institutions  off  their  shoulders ;  and,  though  thb  was  long 
before  "  slumming  "  was  thought  of,  gay  young  guardsmen  and  Foreign  Office 
swells  were  found  in  many  a  dirty  court  and  close  alley  in  Soho  and  Blooms- 
bury.  The  deceased  gentleman  whose  loss  we  deplore  was  one  of  the  main 
movers  of  the  work,  and  we  were  struck  not  only  by  his  warm-hearted 
thoughtfulness  for  others,  but  by  hb  powers  of  administration  and  hb  know- 
ledge of  what  a  man  could,  and  what  he  could  not  do.  Thb  was  one  phase  of 
Mr.  Bromley-Davenport's  character,  but  he  had  many  others.  A  man  otsociety, 
a  well-read  scholar,  a  writer  on  many  social  subjects,  a  poet,  above  all  a  sports- 
man. Perhaps  no  one  had  more  thoroughly  studied  the  noble  science  of 
fox-hunting  than  the  member  for  North  Warwickshire.  A  sporting  county  b 
it  in  both  its  divbions,  and  very  right  and  proper  it  b  that  sportsmen  should 
be  its  representatives.  Mr.  Davenport's  article  on  Fox-hunting,  which 
appeared  a  short  time  since  in  the  '  Nineteenth  Century,'  excited  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  so  masterly  were  its  details,  so  thoroughly  racy  of  the  snort  were 
its  descriptions.  The  author  had  graduated  earlj ;  he  was  one  0/  a  hard- 
riding  band  that  used  to  slip  out  of  the  gates  of*^  Christchurch  to  find  their 
covert-hacks  either  at  Seckham's  or  Wheeler's,  and  few  men  went  better 
with  the  Heythrop  or  the  Squire,  then  Mr.  Bromley-Davenport.  What 
charming  hunting  songs  he  wrote !  They  will  well  bear  comparison  even 
with  Whyte-Melville,  of  whose  writings  Mr.  Davenport  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer.  And  here  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  hope  that  these  songs 
may  be  collected  and  publbhed.  They  will  be  found  scattered  here  and  there 
in  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  we  sincerely  hope  hb  family  will  allow  of 
their  bemg  reprinted.  The  deceased  gentleman,  we  believe,  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  collect  and  publish  anything,  prose  or  poetry,  that  he  had  written, 
he  holding  a  very  moaest  view  of  hb  own  abilities ;  and  yet,  if  he  had  had 
the  spur  of  necessity,  we  venture  to  think  he  would  have  taken  high  rank 
among  the  leading  essayists  and  journalists  of  the  day.  Thb  may  seem  strange 
to  some  who  only  knew  Mr.  Davenport  in  society  or  by  the  cover-side,  bat 
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it  is  no  less  true.  His  style  was  TigOftMiSy  for  lie  had  the  courage  of  his 
ofiaiimsty  and  as  he  was  a  poHtkian  of  what  is  now  calkd  the  oJd-fashioacd 
Tory  school,  it  may  be  iaugioed  that  he  did  not^>are  the  ''  hardware  raag* 
nates "  of  that  haidware  metropolis,  who  seek  to  dictate  their  views  to  tbe- 
coootry  at  large.  But  hia  pen  was  not  bitter,  for  the  simply  reasoe  that  the 
holder  of  it  was  incapable  of  bitterness.  His  loss,  we  repeat,  will  be  great^ 
and  in  hb  native  county,  we  can  well  imagine  the  grief  and  consternation 
the  news  of  hb  painfully  sodden  remoiral  caused.  Hb  sonowiog  rektiTes 
have-  the  deep  sympathy  of  e?ery  one  who  was  in  the  slightest  d^ee 
acquainted  with  Mf.  Bromley-Davenport. 

When  we  go  north  after  Goodwood  and  find  oufselves  imbibing  the  ozone 
of  the  German  Ocean  nigh  unto  the  yeUow.  sands  of  Saltburn  and  Redcar,we 
i^iall  miss  the  kindly  greeting  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  Yorkshiie 
sportsmen.  Mn  Henry  S.  Thonapson  has  gone  to  his  rest  at  a  ripe  old  agt^ 
a  shock  of  com  gathered  indeed  in  full  season.  He- looked  very  infirm  when 
we  saw  him  last  year,  and  at  his*  time  of  life,  we  own  we  little  expected  to 
see  him  again.  A  good  man  to  hounds  in  hb  younger  days,  hb  children  in- 
herited both  hb  love  for  the  hone  and  hb  ability  to  ride  him.  We  need 
seaioely  mention  the  name  of  hb  son,  Mr.  Greoige  Thompson,  so  well  known 
to  us  as  a  gentleman  rider ;  and  all  Yorkshire  peopk  and  a  great  many  out- 
side that  county  know  that  hb  daughter,  Mrs.  Jenniags^  was  one  of  the 
finest  horsewomen  ever  seen  in  the  huntbg-field.  Thovq^  we  have  men- 
tioned the  lady's  name  in  the  past  tease,  we  believe  she  still  rides,  and  as, 
like  har  brother,  she  b  in  the  enviable  position  of  ridang  light,  can  lead  her 
field.  Mr.  George  Thompson  b,  or  only  two  or  three  yeais  ago  was,  able 
to  soak  7  St.  10  lbs.,  and  it  was  riding  that  weight,  on  a  hone  of  his  fiiend 
Mr.  Vyner,  that  he  beat  Archer  at  Stockton  about  four  years  ago.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  now  defimct  Rawclifie  Stud,  and 
for  some  years  had  been  the  owner  of  the  Newknds  Stud,  near  York,  the 
yearlings  being  one  of  the  features  of  the  Doncaster  safe  ring.  A  ^KHtsman 
born,  he  had  the  Tuif  lore  of  an  old  generation  at  hb  £igers'  ends,  and 
veiy  pleasant  was  it  to  Ibten  to  hb  reccdlecuons  of  old  racing  days — the  days 
of  The  Colonel,  Elb,  and  Don  John,  and  of  later  times,  when  the  mighty 
Dutchman  was  Yoikshire's  greatest  oefebrity.  Mr.  Thompson  was  never 
tired  of  talking  of  thb  horse,  and  he  it  was  who  secured  him  for  the  Raw- 
dille  for  the  sum  of  500a  guineas.  Of  late  years  increaaiiig  deafness  had 
prevented  him  from  mixing  much  in  society,  but  hb  love  of  racing  clung  to 
him  almost  to  the  last.  He  was  not  only  an  aground  sportsman,  but  he  was 
a  singularly  genial  and  kind*hcarted  manvone  of  many  friends,  and  the  objea 
of  much  liking  and. reelect. 

The  name  of  Majw  Carlyon  may  not  be  known  to  sa  large  a  dide  as  that 
of  the  old  Yorkshire  gentleman  just  mentioned,,  bat  many*  of  oar  readers,  we 
feel  sure^  knew  well  and  admired  his  pony  teams,  a  speciality  of  hb  in  which 
he  toc^  great  prkle;  Thelast  lot  we  saw  of  hb  was  three  or  four  years  back, 
at,  we  think,  the  Agncnitaral  Hall.  They  were  very  well  bred — indeed 
Major  Carlyoa  would  have-  no  others.  A  member  of  the  Coaching  Club^ 
he  was  abo  fond  oi  a  hit  of  racing ;  had  Sir  Tristan  at  Maatoa  at  the  dme 
of  hb  death,  and  formerly,  when  the  cokwrs  of  an  old  firiead^  Lord  Poalett, 
were  seen  both  across  conntry  and  on  the  flat,  had  a  hoiae  on  two  uader  hb 
care.     But  we  think  coaching  was  hb  great  pasabn, 

''Tass"  Packer,  too,,  is  gone,  a  name  associated  with  the  Ruaaley' stable 
when  the'Stabletwas  a  thing  of  power  00  the  Tnrf^  and  theryeUew  jaoket  of 
Mr.  Merry,  the  most  formidahle  among  ^  the  cohmrs  of  theijdbis.*    ''  Tass  " 
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bad  been  a  fighting  nno,  and  tfaoagh  his  record  between  the  ropes  did  not 
5tattd  high,  hb  chuacter  did.  The  same  might  be  said  of  him  during  hb 
Jong  connection  with  Mr.  Merry's  stable^  a  connection  that  commenced,  we 
believei  before  Thormanby's  day  and  was  continaed  to  Mr.  Merry's  death, 
with  nratoal  respect  and  confidence.  He  was. in  one  sense  the  gtuurdian  of 
the  stable,  the  zealous  protector  of  the  favourite  up  to  the  hoar  he  or  she 
went  to  the  post.  We  are  assured  by  many  friends  of  Mr.  Merry  that  a 
more  upright,  zealous,  and  better  fellow  than  *'  Tass  "  could  not  have  been 
found  m  hb  station  and  calling.  We  can  well  believe  it,  for  the  physiog- 
nomy of  the  man  told  the  same  tale.  He  died  quietly  at  hb  residence  near 
Swindon,  well  treated  and  cared  for  by  hb  family,  and  we  are  happy  to  place 
on  record  thb  slight  tribute  to  hb  memory. 

^  The  play "  b  not  always  **  the  thing "  in  the  height  of  the  London 
season*  The  demands  of  soaety  are  upon  us  in  our  several  degrees.  Bel- 
gravia  and  Mayfiair  are  wholly  given  up  to  entertaining  and  being  entertained. 
South  Kensington  and  Tybumb  follow  their  distinguished  lead.  Oeca'^ 
sionally  a  vacant  night  b  seized  upon  for  a  theatre  (generally  it  does  not 
matter  what),  to  be  followed  by  a  little  supper  (generally  it  does  not  matter 
where) ;  but  it  b  not  the  theatre^going  of  the  winter  season,  or  that  of  the 
early  raring.  It  says  mudi,  then,  for  the  hold  the  stage  has  taken  of  our 
social  life  that  in  the  past  month,  though  the  productions  at  the  principal 
houses  consisted  chiefly  of  revivals,  there  was  but  litde  diminution,  either  in 
quantity  or  quality,  among  the  audiences.  The  Lyceum  was  crammed  for 
the  first  week  or  ten  days  after  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Terry  had  been 
received,  «on  their  refbm  to  us  from  America,  with  a  fervonr  and  enthusiasm 
that  deeply  gratified  the  artists,  well  nigh  sated,  one  would  suj^ose,  with  the 
applause  of  listening  theatres,  and  the  flattering  eulogies  of  critical  audiences* 
It  was  a  wonderful  reception  the  first  night,  felt  most  unmbtakably  on  both 
sides  d  the  footlights.  There  was  personal  feeling  in  the*  greetings  given 
to  Benedict  and  Beatrice  very  apparent  It  was  not  alone  that  we  were  glad 
to  see' artists  of  whom  we  were  proud ;  it  wis  a  welcome  to  friends  of  whom 
we  were  fond.  And  certainly  the  feelings  were  reciprocated.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  a  visit  to  our  American  cousins  b  not  always  a  snocessfii) 
experiment  for  an  actor  or  actress  to  make,  but  there  was  not  the  slightest 
svmptems  of  deterioration  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  returned  performers. 
On  the  contrary,  the  representation  of  ' Much  Ado  about  Nothing'  b  even 
a  riper  one  than  when  the  curtain  fell  on  its  last  performance  prior  to  their 
departure.  Mr.  Irving  b  more  dignified  and  soUier-Mke ;  Miss  Terry  is,  if 
poBBible,  mere  graceful,  more  girlidi,  more  loveabk.  llie  whole  perform- 
aBoe  b  a  series  of  beautiful  pictures;  the  least  important nl&  has  an  intelligent 
interpreter.  We  cannot  hope  to  see  anything  more  pleasing  to  tlie  eye  and 
ear  than  tUs  Sbakesperian  story  as  toM  at  the  Lymn,  and  yet  wc.aie  all 
cagerlv  agog  for  Viola  and  Malvolio. 

^Play'  woold  perhaps  have  been  acknowledged  by  poor  Robertson  as 
abovt  Ins  weakest  productbn.  It  was  micoessful,  however,  at  the  little  theatre 
near  the  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  it  commavds  a  certain  success  now  at 
the  Court,  and  we  think,  from  the  same  causes,  an  admirable  interpretation.. 
An  exception  or  two  there  b  to  thb  in  the  Court  revival.  Mr.  Clayton  is 
not  at  home  in  the  part  of  the  rascally  adventurer,  the  Chevalier  Browne, 
and  Mr.  Mackintosh,  as  Bruce  Fanquere,  was  in  a  part  entbely  unfitted  for 
him.  Those  who  remember  Mr.  Hare  as  the  polbhed  broken-down  spend- 
thrift, can  easily  understand  that  Mr.  Mackintosh's  manner,  admirable  as  it 
b  in  other  parts,  b  much  too  hard  and  angular  for  the  easy-going  English 
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gentleman  such  as  Robertson  sketched.  Since  we  saw  '  Play/  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil  has  undertaken  the  part,  Mr.  Mackintosh  being  engaged  at  another 
theatre,  and  we  can  well  conceive  how  much  better  the  action  and  dialogue 
go  under  the  change.  Mr.  Conway,  howerer,  and  Miss  Venne  make  us 
forget  (dnd  we  cannot  give  them  higher  praise)  Mr.  Montagu  and  Mrs. 
BaDcrolt.  The  love-making  scene  in  the  old  Schloss  was  most  admirably 
rendered.  Both  artists  were  seen  at  their  best;  indeed.  Miss  Venne 
unexpectedly  developed  a  charming  simplicity,  and  something  approaching 
pathos,  which  we  had  never  before  seen  in  her.  Still,  the  play  is  decidedly 
weak,  as  we  have  before  said,  and  only  the  acting  pulls  it  through. 

The  welcome  to  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  on  his  return  to  the  Criterion, 
was  quite  as  hearty,  if  not  as  overwhelming,  as  that  given  to  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  at  the  Lyceum.  For  Mr.  Wyndham  is  the  type  of  an  actor,  and  the 
exponent  of  a  style,  that  has  found  great  and  deserved  favour  with  the 
public.  In  his  own  line  nobody  can  approach  him,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  no  one  has  attempted  to  do  sa  No  one  has  been  able  to  catch  or 
assume  that  unflagging  vivacity,  those  wonderful  animal  spirits,  the  daunt- 
less impudence  which,  as  the  hero  of  many  domestic  dangers,  and  the 
victim  of  kindred  complications,  he  has  at  his  command.  Charles  Mathews 
reveUed  in  difficulties,  but  hb  superb  method  differed  from  Mr.  Wyndham 
in  that  coolness  and  nonchalance  were  his  chief  characteristics.  He  never 
was  so  great  as  when  detected  in  a  lie  or  an  imposture.  Mr.  Wyndham*s 
manner  is  perhaps  the  more  amusing,  if  hardly  so  finished  a  one  as 
Charles  Mathews  was.  He  is  always  in  a  whirl  of  excitement.  The 
dread  of  impending  discovery  of  some  domestic  iniquity  or  another  is  always 
harassing  him.  He  delights  in  forbidden  pleasures  because  they  lead  up  to 
the  most  embarrassing  situations,  Mr.  Wyndham  s  strong  point.  Thus  it  is 
that  most  of  the  Criterion  comedies  have  such  a  strong  family  resemblance  to 
each  other.  Mr.  Wyndham  is  a  model  husband,  but  still  with  a  lingering 
taste  for  bachelor  enjoyments,  and  from  the  fun  of  '  The  Pink  Dominoes 
to  the  fun  of  '  The  Ureat  Divorce  Case,'  the  story  is  pretty  much  the  same. 
But  there  is  no  sameness,  and  herein  lies  the  talent  of  the  actor.  Practically 
speaking,  one  play  very  much  resembles  another,  but  Mr.  Wyndham  b  ever 
fresh  in  alL  in  the  series  of  revivak  recently  brought  to  a  conclusion  at  the 
Criterion  with  the  '  Divorce  Case,'  this  has  been  manifestly  shown,  and  the 
delight  each  of  the  series  has  given  crowded  audiences  testfies  to  Mr. 
Wyndham's  popularity. 

As  we  are  going  to  press  we  notice  that  the  large  picture  of  '  The  Lawn 
at  Sandown,' to  which  attention  has  been  called^  more  than  once  in  these 
pages,  has  been  submitted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Sleigh  for  the  approval  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  We  believe  high  approval  was  expressed  of  the 
picture,  which  now  is  a  well-filled  canvas  of  many  ^miliar  faoK,  for  the  most 
part  good  likenesses  well  grouped.  Here  and  there  one  is  more  striking  than 
anotta',  as  will  always  be  the  case  in  pictures  of  this  description,  but  with 
the  eniemh/e  there  is  little  fiiult  to  find.  The  picture  is  now  on  view  at 
Messrs.  McLean's  gallery  in  the  Haymarket. 
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Goodwood  Races.    M.C.C.  v.  Rugby  School  at  Lord's.    Ply- 
mouth Regatta. 

Eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

CroydoD,  Bank  Holiday,  Newton  Abbot,  Leek,  and  Chandlcr^s 

Ford  Races. 
Brighton  Races  TSukes,  ij^  miles).     R.Y.S.  RegatU  at  Cowes. 
Brighton  Races  (Cup.  2  miles). 
Brighton  Races  (Astley  Stakes,  5  fur.). 
Lewes  Races. 

Lewes  Races  (Handicap,  2  miles). 
Ninth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
M.C.C.  V.  Northamptonshire  at  Lord's. 
Kempton  Park  Races.    Grouse-shooting  begins. 
Keropton  Park  Races. 
Pabley,  Redcar,  and  Windsor  Races.  ] 
Paisley,  Redcar,  and  Windsor  Races. 

Tenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Egham  and  Stockton  Races. 

Egham  and  Stockton  Races.     Black  Game  Shooting  begins. 

Warwick  and  Baden-Baden  Races. 

Warwick  and  Alexandra  Park  Races. 

Alexandra  Park  and  Clitheroe  Agricultural  Show. 

Eleventh  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Torbay  Regatta. 

York  Races. 

York  Races  fGreat  Ebor  Handicap)  and  Plymouth  Races. 

York  Races  (Great  Yorkshire  Stakes)  and  Plymouth  Race?. 

Scarborough  Races. 

Scarborough  Races. 

Twelfth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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THE  HON.  IVO  BLIGH. 

No  introduction  is  required  to  the  name  of  Bligh,  as  all  readers  of 
^  Baily '  who  know  the  history  of  cricket  must  be  aware  that  the 
mainstay  of  cricket  in  earlier  times  were  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Hants ;  that  cricket  came  principally  from  the 
hop  country ;  that  the  old  Hambledon  Club,  the  Star  and  Garter 
Club,  the  Artillery  Club,  the  White  Conduit  Club,  and  even- 
tually the  Marylebone  Club,  were  supported  and  fostered  by  the 
noblest  in  the  land  and  their  adherents.  Mr.  Bligh  may  claim,  if  he 
is  alive  and  well,  and  plays  at  Lord's  in  1890,  as  we  all  trust  he 
may,  that  he  will  celebrate  the  centenary  of  his  family  as  members 
of  the  M.C.C.,  as  the  Hon.  £.  Bligh,  afterwards  General  Bligh,  his 
great  great  uncle,  made  his  dSbut  at  the  old  ground  in  Dorset 
Square  in  the  year  179O,  and  from  that  date  to  the  present,  at 
all  eras,  there  has  generally  been  found  a  Bligh  ready  to  do  battle 
for  Kent.  The  Hon.  Ivo  Francis  Walter  Bligh  is  the  second  son 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Darnlev,  and  was  born  in  Bruton  Street  in 
March  1859,  ^"^  consequently  is  now  only  in  his  twenty-sixth 
year.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he  was  in  the  Eleven 
of  his  school  in  the  years  1876-7,  his  average,  before  the  vast 
assembly  who  have  made  Lord  s  a  fashionable  picnic  ground,  being 
16  in  the  first,  and  34  in  the  second  year. 

From  1878  to  1881,  inclusive,  he  formed  one  of  the  Cambridge 
Eleven,  and  in  his  two  last  years,  made  59  and  37  respectively,  the 
head  score  for  his  side,  against  Oxford.  He  played  in  the  memorable 
match,  Cambridge  v.  Australia,  in  1878,  when  the  University  scored 
a  single-innings  victory,  and  their  Eleven  was  declared  by  the  best 
judges  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  elevens  ever  seen  on  a  cricket- 
ground,  and  quite  equal  to  cope  with  All  England  of  that  vear.  In 
1 88 1,  when  he  was  Captain  of  Cambridge,  owing  to  illness,  he 
only  took  part  in  three  matches  for  his  University.    The  perform- 
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ances  of  this  celebrated  amateur   are  so    multitudinous    that    it 
becomes  necessary  shortly  to  summarise  them. 

First  played  for  Kent,  1877 ;  in  Gentlemen  v.  Players  in  1879- 
SOy  in  which  last  year  he  scored  a  total  of  957  runs  in  first-class 
matches,  and  was  only  surpassed  by  Barnes. 

In  racquets  Mr.  6ligh  was  one  of  the  school  pairs  in  1876-7. 
Eton  beat  all  the  other  schools  in  1877,  and  he  won  the  single 
prize  there  in  1876.  At  Cambridge  won  single  prize,  first  year,  in 
1878 ;  played  in  double  match  v.  Oxford,  at  Prince's,  in  1878-80, 
and  in  the  single  match  1879-80,  never  being  beaten. 

At  tennis — the  royal  game  of  tennis,  not  lawn-tennis — ^played  in 
1879  ^^^  Cambridge,  in  double  match,  and  in  1880,  and  in  the 
latter  year  in  both  single  and  double  matches,  and  won  them  all. 

It  is  needless  to  remind  the  readers  of  ^  Baily '  how  Mr.  Bligh 
went  with  an  eleven  to  Australia,  though  unfortunately  through 
an  accident  to  his  hand  he  did  not  join  in  all  their  matches,  and  was 
most  enthusiastically  received  by  our  colonial  cousins,  and  had  to 
go  back  again  somewhere  about  Christmas  last,  to  bring  home 
his  bride. 

His  place  in  the  field  used  to  be  mid-o(F  and  long  leg,  until  his 
health  unfortunately  failed  him ;  and  he  only  played  three  matches  in 
his  last  year.  From  the  same  cause  he  has  seldom  taken  an  active 
part  in  cricket  and  athletics  latterly,  to  the  great  loss  of  Kent, 
though  we  hope  he  will  ioin  their  ranks  regularly  again.  Possibly 
one  of  his  most  remarkable  performances  was  in  1880  at  Canter- 
bury, when  in  a  match.  Eleven  of  All  England,  captained  by 
Mr.  I.  D.  Walker,  v.  Thirteen  of  Kent,  the  latter  side  had  to  go  in 
for  between  a  hundred  and  forty  and  fifty  runs,  against  Shaw, 
Morley,  and  Flowers,  amongst  others,  and  he  and  Lord  Harris,  the 
former  scoring  69  not  out,  and  the  latter  37,  put  together  a  little 
more  than  lOO  runs  as  smart  and  as  well  as  runs  ever  were  got,  and 
the  match  was  won  by  Kent. 

Mr.  Bligh's  height  is  about  6  feet  3  inches,  and  possibly  no 
athlete  ever  made  more  use  of  his  great  reach  in  all  manly  sports, 
and  few  have  been  more  deadly  with  the  bat  and  the  racquet 
We  may  conclude  this  memoir  by  remarking,  that  possibly  he 
has  been  one  of  the  most  dangerous  opponents  of  his  day,  as, 
independently  of  the  advantages  of  height  and  reach,  his  per- 
formance in  all  sports  has  been  conspicuous  for  admirable  coolness 
and  judgment. 


ON  HIGHLAND  HEATHER. 

Dear  Baily, — At  length  we  are  within  measurable  distance  of 
that  red-letter  day  of  the  Sporting  Calendar — "  the  twelfth."  Let 
us  then,  although  we  are  separated  by  a  distance  of  five  hundred 
miles  from  each  other,  shake  hands  imaginatively,  and  shout  most 
lustily,  ^*  Hurrah  for  the  Highlands  and  the  grouse  I "   In  my  mind's 
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eye,  my  dear  Editor,  for  these  some  nights  past,  I  have  seen  the 
birds  falling  on  the  moors  in  number  sufficient  to  be  chronicled  as  a 
'*  big  bagy"  and  I  hope  my  dreams  will  speedily  be  realised,  as  also 
the  dreams  of  all  good  sportsmen — men  whose  fertile  imaginations 
may  probably  have  been  witching  them  in  a  similar  way.  Soon 
now  the  Highland  heather  will  be  once  more  afire^-populous  with 
its  army  of  autumnal  visitors.  Already  (as  I  write,  indeed)  signs 
begin  to  multiply  of  that  annual  migration  to  the  North,  of  sports- 
men and  their  oelongings;  their  well-trained  dogs,  their  ''traps" 
of  rods  and  guns,  their  fair  fellow-travellers;  ladies  and  their 
maids,  their  children  and  their  nurses,  which  begins  about  the 
middle  of  summer's  sultriest  month,  and  ceases  not  till  close  on 
the  much-longed-for  day  of  '^St.  Partridge.''  At  the  railway 
termini  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  where  a  day  or  two's  halt  is 
ofttimes  called,  some  of  the  many  who  are  on  their  way  to  the 
heather  take  on  the  colour  of  the  time ;  a  stalwart  keeper  who  has 
been  commanded  to  come  South  to  take  home  the  new  dogs,  may 
now  and  again  be  seen  looking  eagerly  for  his  master.  Ghillies, 
favourites  of  the  mistress,  are  there  as  well,  to  help  with  the 
children  during  the  journey,  and  keep  them  from  wearying  by  telling 
them  stories  about  their  ponies  and  their  pets.  As  August  draws 
nearer,  the  long-deserted  Highland  roads  present  an  animated  appear- 
ance—carts heavily  laden  with  luggage  may  be  seen  en  route  to  the 
various  shooting  lodges,  while  waggonettes  with  lively  loads  are 
driven  smartly  through  the  hitherto  lone  glens  of  the  North,  past 
the  turbulent  streams  and  placid  lochs  which  diversify  the  land- 
scape of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood.  On  the  West  Coast,  the 
River  Clyde,  about  the  same  date,  will  bear  on  its  liquid  bosom  many 
joyous  shooting  and  fishing  parties.  And  where  could  they  find  a 
more  picturesque  route,  or  a  better  mode  of  reaching  their  destina- 
tion, than  by  ''  the  Columba,"  first  of  Scottish  steamboats  for  speed 
and  comfort  ?  A  floating  hotel,  in  fact,  where  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  the  luxuries  of  the  season  are  at  the  command  of  the  traveller, 
where  breakfiists  that  become  a  memory  of  one's  life  may  be  in- 
dulged in,  where  one  may  lounge  about  and  lunch,  and  dine,  and 
write  one's  letters  and  post  them  just  as  at  home. 

How  changed  are  now  the  days  throughout  Scotland,  since  the 
primitive  times  (I  speak  in  a  comparative  sense)  of  ''sixty  years 
since."  Then  Highland  tourists  were  rare,  and  men  coming  to 
shoot  the  grouse  and  stalk  the  deer  were  rarer  still.  Nowadays  a 
different  tale  has  to  be  told.  Heather-clad  land  has  happily  grown 
valuable  in  the  interval,  and  lairds,  who  were  poor  sixty  years  ago, 
soon  began  to  discover  that  in  time  they  might  become  rich. 
Land,  that  some  half  a  century  since  looked  almost  as  if  it  were 
bound  to  prove  a  curse,  began,  after  a  time,  to  rise  in  value,  and 
ultimately  hundreds  a  year  came  to  be  obtained  for  stretches  of 
country  that  at  one  time  were  not  worth  tens :  soon  a  few  thousand 
acres  that  afforded  a  scanty  stock  of  food  to  a  few  hundred  sheep, 
blossomed   into  a  blessing  to  the   Highland  landlords  and   their 
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families.  And  all  because  of  that  little  bird  which  nested  in  the 
heather^  and  which,  even  half  a  century  ago,  had  scarcely  attained 
any  commercial  value,  but  which  at  the  present  day  fills  our 
poultry  shops  in  its  season,  and  has  become  an  indispensable  fashion 
of  the  table.  Verily  the  Highland  lairds  owe  much  to  the  grouse, 
and  it  is  a  singularly  happy  circumstance  that  the  bird  continues  to 
multiply  and  replenish  the  moors  without  causing  any  trouble  to 
those  who  own  them.  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  the  rail- 
ways and  steamboats  of  the  period  have  proved  a  great  factor  in 
the  prosperity  which  now  encloses  the  heathery  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land as  with  a  golden  clasp.  The  cheap  and  quick  transit  of  to-day 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  enrich  the  natives  of  the 
far  North.  Travellers  and  tourists  now  journey  to  the  very  Uliima 
Thule  of  the  land  in  comfort  and  with  economy. 

As  may  be  known  to  some,  the  grouse  moors  and  deer  forests  of 
Scotland  cover  an  immense  expanse  of  the  country — millions  of 
acres ;  but  very  few  persons  know  much  of  the  routine  of  sport,  or 
the  economic  considerations  which  govern  the  letting  and  the 
leasing  of  a  grouse  moor  or  a  deer  forest. 

On  behalf  of  the  latter  class,  I  shall  here  state  a  few  of  the 
more  pertinent  facts  which  are  incidental  to  the  taking  and  occu- 
pying of  a  grouse  moor.  To  begin,  I  may  say  that  there  are 
moors  and  forests  of  all  sizes,  ranging  from  nfty  or  sixty  acres  to 
an  expanse  that  has  to  be  measured  in  miles.  The  terms  are 
suitable  to  purses  of  many  kinds,  and  the  conditions  of  ^  tack  " 
vary  considerably.  A  man  may  share  a  stretch  of  heather  with  one, 
or,  it  may  be,  several  brother  sportsmen,  or  he  may  become  the 
exclusive  lord,  for  a  season  or  two,  of  ten  thousand  acres ;  as  the 
showman  has  it,  ^^  You  pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your 
choice.''  Your  moor  may  cost  but  forty  pounds  a  year,  or  it  may 
be  ten  or  twenty  times  as  much,  it  is  all  a  matter  of  bargain. 
A  shooting,  that  nowadays  costs  five  hundred  a  year,  could  have 
been  leased,  within  the  memory  of  middle-aged  men,  for  a  little 
over  a  fifth  of  the  sum;  but  at  the  date  indicated  the  sporting 
rental  of  Scotland,  taken  in  the  gross,  was  not  more  than  is  to- 
day yielded  by  the  county  of  Perth,  which  I  may  tell  my  readers 
is  the  grouse  county  of  Scotland  par  excellence^  the  birds  being 
many  and  of  fine  quality,  although  for  excellence  all  round  I  give 
the  preference  to  the  grouse  of  Caithnesshire,  a  county  that  is 
also  &mous  for  its  geese. 

When  a  man  becomes  tenant  of  a  moor  he  literally  knows 
not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ;  he  may,  on  ^^  the  twelfth,"  awake 
to  the  mortifying  fact  that  he  has  been  ^'  done,"  and  after  a  weary 
morning's  tramp  find  that  there  are  no  birds  to  kill  I  Such  things 
have  been  and  still  are,  although  for  prudential  reasons  they  are 
not  often  made  public.  Nor  is  it  always  the  fault  of  the  grouse 
laird  or  his  factor.  Sometimes  a  moor  has  been  shot  over  till  it 
has  become  barren,  without  the  knowledge  of  those  most  interested. 
It  is  let  again,  and  to  the  annoyance  of  all  concerned,  what  has 
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happened  is  for  the  first  time  discovered.  There  are  still,  as 
there  used  to  be^  plenty  of  pot-shooters,  who  go  about  seeking 
places  on  which  to  perform  their  deadly  mission.  I  call  them 
^*  poultry  men/'  they  make  their  shooting  a  mere  sordid  business, 
and  stam  the  heather  with  the  blood  of  every  bird  they  can  find. 
I  can  well  remember  when  many  of  the  lesser  Scotdsh  moors 
were  taken  year  by  year  bv  a  gang  of  men  who  shot  only  for 
profit ;  they  were  not  particular  as  to  times  or  seasons ;  to  have  the 
grouse  they  killed  early  in  the  market,  so  as  to  get  the  top  prices, 
was  about  all  they  cared  for — to  harry  the  ground  was  essential 
for  their  success ;  they  had  no  care  for  those  whose  destiny  it  was 
to  follow  them ;  if  they  could  help  it,  not  one  brace  of  birds 
would  be  left  to  provide  a  stock  for  future  sportsmen.  The 
poacher,  too,  is  a  person  who  has  to  be  reckoned  with ;  thousands 
of  birds  are  annually  killed  a  day  or  two  previous  to  '^  the  twelfth/' 
and  for  days  afterwards,  if  prices  prove  encouraging.  Poaching 
used,  in  my  young  days,  to  be  a  recreation,  now  it  has  become  a 
business,  and  those  who  pursue  it  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
the  market.  When  prices  rise,  poached  birds  become  plentiful; 
when  prices  fall  the  poacher  is  found  to  be  resting. 

Need  we  wonder  then,  in  the  face  of  such  doings,  that  lairds  who 
let  their  heather  soon  began  to  devise  a  series  of  stringent  conditions, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  desolation  of  their  ground  f  That  they 
settled  upon  a  hard  and  fast  number  of  birds  to  be  killed  in  each 
season,  and  insisted  upon  their  own  keepers  and  ghillies  being  em- 
ployed, became  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  situation.  *^  These  are 
the  conditions,"  say  the  factor,  ^^  take  or  want/'  and  as  a  rule  the 
^^conditions''  have  to  be  swallowed,  however  stringent  they  may 
appear.  Happily  there  are  still  many  moors,  on  which  the  birds  are 
always  to  be  found  in  great  plenty ;  delightful  stretches  of  heather, 
the  shooting  over  which  it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate.  I  have  in  my 
memory  many  a  pretty  place,  where  the  birds  are  usually  abundant, 
and  where,  if  we  were  to  shoot  ever  so  industriously,  there  would 
be  no  danger  for  the  ftiture,  except  of  course  in  years  of  calamity, 
when  the  grouse  in  thousands  fall  a  prey  to  that  mysterious  disease, 
for  which,  as  yet,  there  has  not  been  found  a  cure,  the  origin  of 
which  is  unknown,  and  the  end  of  which  is  difficult  to  foresee. 
Like  the  potato  blieht,  the  salmon  disease,  and  other  mysterious 
calamities,  the  malady  which  periodically  attacks  the  bird  of  the 
heather,  so  far  as  cause  or  cure  is  concerned,  or,  what  would  be  still 
better,  ^'  prevention,"  remains  to  be  dealt  with.  As  all  sportsmen 
know,  on  one  or  two  seasons  the  grouse  have  been  so  thinned  down 
by  the  *^  disease/'  that  there  has  been  no  sport  to  speak  of,  and 
shootings  in  consequence  have  been  deserted.  But  the  recuperative 
power  of  the  bird  is  so  wonderful,  that  in  the  course  of  a  season  or 
two  the  heather  becomes  again  alive  with  its  familiar  occupants,  and 
those  who  knew  not  what  had  occurred,  would  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  anything  had  been  wrong. 
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There  has  been  no  end  of  speculation  as  to  how  the  grouse  might 
be  improved^  and  the  various  breeds  so  strengthened  as  to  render  them 
constitutionally  impervious  to  disease.  But  when  the  hand  of  man 
on  such  occasions  presumes  to  interfere  with  the  balance  of  nature, 
it  sometimes  does  mischief  j  in  the  case  of  wild  animals  *^  in-breeding  " 
cannot  be  prevented,  and  it  b  to  in-breeding  in  the  case  of  the 

f rouse  that  the  periodical  outbreaks  of  disease  has  been  ascribed* 
t  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  well  within  the  ken  of  some  students  of 
natural  history,  that  wUd  birds  circulate  themselves  by  the  force  of 
instinct,  and  it  has  been  found  in  the  case  of  stretch  of  heather  that 
had  been  depopulated  by  disease,  that  birds  flocked  to  it  during  the 
next  breeding  season  from  even  distant  moors,  and  that  the  breeding 
stock  speeduy  became  in  consequence  so  augmented  as  to  be 
sufficient  to  provide  the  necessary  population.  The  grouse  of 
different  districts  are  well  distinguished  from  each  other.  A  dealer 
will  assuredly  tell  a  Caithness  bird  from  one  grown  on  the  wilds  of 
Wigtonshire ;  just  as  a  fishmonger  will  distinguish  a  Severn  salmon 
from  one  which  has  been  brought  from  Scotland's  most  famous 
fishing  stream,  the  river  Tay. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  the  moving  spirit  in  an 
experiment  of  the  kind  I  have  been  hinting  at  His  Grace,  with  the 
view  of  improving  his  birds,  had  a  number  of  grouse  taken  from  his 
moors  on  Lanarkshire,  transferred  to  his  moors  on  the  Island  of 
Arran,  and  success  attended  the  experiment ;  his  island  grouse  were 
^^  as  good  again  as  they  used  to  be.''  I  was  told  by  a  person  who 
had  helped  at  the  business,  and  I  have  been  also  told  that  the 
Arran  birds  have  continued  ever  since  to  feel  the  beneficial  eflfects 
of  the  new  blood.  Several  experiments  in  the  way  of  interchanging 
birds  were  to  have  been  made  during  the  last  two  or  three  seasons ; 
but  I  have  not  heard  with  what  result,  or  even  whether  or  not  the 
experiments  have  been  tried.  But  the  best  mode  of  transference, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  a  shrewd  hill  shepherd  whom  I  have 
consulted — ^and  the  shepherds  I  may  state  are  always  charged  with 
the  very  best  information  that  can  be  got  about  the  grouse — ^indeed, 
I  always  prefer  the  opinion  of  a  local  shepherd  about  the  capabilities 
of  a  moor  to  that  of  a  keeper,  however  clever  the  latter  person 
may  be — is  that  the  eggs  should  be  dealt  with  in  place  of  the  young 
birds.* 

*  I  am  anxious  to  know — perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  '  BaUy '  can  inform 
me — the  result  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  experiment  in  the  acckmatization  of 
Scottish  grouse  at  Sandringham.  His  Royral  Highness,  being  anxious  to  tr7  an 
experiment  of  this  kind,  h^  a  good  number  of  birds  reared  ^om  the  egg  on  his 
estate  at  BaUater  in  the  countv  of  Aberdeen ;  the  Prince  had  also  a  selection  of 
strong  grouse  made  from  the  oreeding-stock  then  on  the  heather.  These  birds 
dul^  reached  their  destination,  and  were  nothing  the  worse  of  their  long  journey. 
This  was  in  the  year  1878,  and,  so  iar  as  I  know,  particulars  as  to  the  success  of 
the  experiment  have  never  yet  been  made  pubhc.  Grouse  were  at  one  time 
common  in  one  or  two  i^aces  in  Enghmd  wnere  they  are  not  now  to  be  found. 
Some  years  ago  a  number  of  these  birds  taken  from  Scottnh  heather  were 
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Sandy  Campbell,  one  of  my  favourite  shepherds,  a  man  whom  I  al- 
ways apply  to  when  I  am  in  search  of  information  on  any  part  of  grouse 
history,  had  been  on  the  estate  of  Glenmuddle  all  his  lifetime,  and 
had  been  engaged  in  all  the  different  avocations  in  connection  with 
country  craft ;  he  had  begun  the  working  time  of  his  life  as  a  herd 
boy,  when  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  and,  as  became  the  son  of  a 
crofter,  he  had  next  a  trial  at  ^^  the  fishing,"  and  had  been  ^'  at  the 
herring''  for  several  years  successively,  then  he  was  engaged  as  a 
ghiliie,  and  carried  the  bags  on  the  moors,  or  rowed  a  boat  on  the 
salmon  water  for  nearly  all  the  tenants  of  Glenmuddle,  till  in  the  decline 
of  his  days  he  had  settled  down  in  charge  of  a  large  flock  of  sheep. 
He  had  become  familiar  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  by 
day  and  night  in  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  He  had  seen  the  sun 
rise  and  set  day  by  day,  he  had  known  the  vast  stretches  of  purple 
heather  when  they  were  bright  as  the  morning  and  beautiful  as  a 
painting,  and  he  had  been  on  the  moors  when  the  fierce  winds  of 
winter  were  sweeping  over  them  with  a  power  that  it  was  diflicult 
to  withstand,  and  when  the  heather  was  buried  with  snow  his  footsteps 
were  deeply  printed  on  it.  Sixty-three  '^  twelfths "  has  dawned  on 
Glenmuddle  since  Sandy  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  and  he  has 
followed  to  the  grave  in  the  kirkyard  the  coffins  of  two  lairds  and 
of  a  host  of  friends ;  but  Sandy  himself  is  still  well  preserved,  and 
talks  as  briskly  as  ever  he  did. 

'*  I  can  tell  you,  sir,"  were  his  words  to  me  on  a  recent  visit,  "how 
you  can  do  that  job  best  i  it's  not  by  bringing  strange  birds  to  a 
strange  land  that  you  will  do  it,  for  the  beasties  will  die  before  they 
have  time  to  know  where  they  are ;  if  they  are  chicks  the  old  ones 
will  kill  them  most  likely,  or  the  vermin  will  get  at  them,  and  then 
their  time  is  up.  The  right  way  to  do,  sir,  is  to  change  the  eggs, 
that  can  be  done  easy  enough,  and  will  be  likely  enough  to  come 
right,  because  if  an  egg  or  two  be  put  into  a  nest  the  bird  will  never 
see  the  difierence,  and  will  hatch  them  out  along  with  her  own. 
I've  said  that  over  and  over  again,  and  there  is  not  a  better  way  of 


successfully  transplanted  to  Wales;  but  a  few  brace  which  were  placed  on 
Bagshot  Heath  in  1829  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  failed  to  multiply,  although 
carefully  watched  and  protected  from  poachers ;  one  brace  of  the  seventeen 
birds  placed  on  the  heath  was  shot  in  183 1,  and  that  was  the  sole  result  of  the 
experiment  In  all  probabilit^r  these  birds  might  have  been  acclimatized  had 
enough  of  them  been  sent  to  inaugurate  the  experiment.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  such  a  scheme  without  a  plentiful  stock  of  birds,  old  and 
young,  say  sixty  brace  of  each  at  least,  care  oeing  taken  that  the  sexes  are  in 
equal  proportion,  these  birds  being  strictly  monogamous  in  their  habits.  If  the 
grouse  once  obtain  a  foothold  they  will  not  easily  be  dislodged,  and  two  score 
brace,  each  yielding  in  the  l>reeding  season  some  seven  or  eight  young  ones, 
would  very  speedily  stock  a  vast  expanse  of  heather,  especidly  if  they  were 
allowed  to  live  unmolested  for  two  or  three  years.  An  interesting  experiment 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  grouse  were  introduced  last  year,  and 
are  now  thriving,  and  are  likely  to  increase  and  multiply.  The  sensible  plan  was 
adopted  before  bringing  the  birds  of  killing  off*  as  many  of  their  enemies  as  could 
be  found. 
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doing  the  thing,  sir,  and  that  will  be  seen  when  it  is  properly  tried  ; 
but  I  question  if  it's  worth  doing  at  all,  I  do,  sir ;  you  may  be  quite 
sure,  sir,  that  the  Creator  of  the  birds  provided  for  all  the  contingencies 
and  vicissitudes  of  their  lives." 

Such  is  Campbell's  view  of  the  matter,  founded  on  the  idea  that 
it  is  at  all  times  dangerous  to  interfere  with  the  balance  of  nature, 
and  there  is  doubtless  something  in  his  way  of  putting  the  case. 
But  in  the  matter  of  grouse  breeding,  as  in  everything  else,  ^^  doctors 
difFer/'  and  there  are  men  who  hold  that  the  mission  of  ^^  Nature  "  is 
only  to  show  us  the  way,  and  that  whenever  we  can  we  must  follow 
up  her  teachings,  and  guided  by  our  intelligence  complete  the 
wondrous  tale  of  creation.  But  in  doing  so  I  fear  we  fall  into 
errors^-we  sent  the  rabbit  to  Australia,  where  it  has  become  a  curse  ; 
we  gave  to  America  the  sparrow,  and  now  America  reviles  us  for 
the  gift. 

As  regards  the  prospects  of  the  present  season,  I  have  a  presenti- 
ment, my  dear  Baily — ^indeed  I  may  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
I  know — this  will  be  a  really  good  grouse  year.  But  you  will  naturally 
enough,  1  daresay,  want  to  know  my  reason  for  saying  so,  and  to 
that  you  are  of  course  well  entitled. 

Let  me  say,  then,  that  I  have  already  set  foot  on  ^^  my  native 
heath,"  and  have  wandered  over  a  few  miles  of  Scottish  heather  in 
one  or  two  counties,  Perthshire  especially,  where  I  have  seen  the 
birds  in,  I  may  say,  literally  hundreds ;  but  I  can  give  you  a  still 
better  authority  for  the  assertion  I  have  just  made  than  myself, 
namely,  the  opinion  of  John  MacCallum.  And  who  may  John  be  ? 
will  doubtless  be  asked  by  some  of  my  readers.  Well,  then,  John 
is  an  humble  acquaintance  of  mine  own,  another  of  my  shepherd 
friends,  on  whose  opinion  I  place  great  value,  when  any  matter  of 
natural  history  has  to  be  investigated.  When  I  am  desirous  of 
obtaining  information  about  the  grouse,  at  the  earliest  time  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  it,  I  do  not  go  to  my  rich  acquaintances  who  have 
leased  a  moor,  nor  do  I  interview  their  keepers,  I  refer  myself  to 
John,  and  always  find  in  the  end  that  he  can  do  more  for  me  in  the 
way  of  keeping  me  right  than  any  half  dozen  of  more  pretentious 
persons.  John  is  a  keen  observer,  and  thus  acquires  a  vast  amount 
of  out-of-the-way  knowledge.  He  is  on  the  moors  all  the  year 
round,  he  can  estimate  the  extent  of  the  annual  bird-carnage,  he 
sees  what  number  of  breeding  birds  is  left,  he  notes  the  winter's 
mortality,  and  takes  stock  of  the  nesting  and  breeding ;  in  short, 
John  MacCallum  (and  such  as  are  like  him),  from  long  experience 
has  become  a  store-house  of  grouse  lore,  and  were  he  a  good  penman 
he  could  give  us  a  capital  book  on  the  economy  of  the  moors.  But 
to  cut  a  long  story  short,  for  I  must  not  get  long-winded,  here  is  a 
compressed  version  of  what  he  says  :  ^^  No  man  need  have  the  least 
doubt  about  this  year's  supply  of  birds — ^there  were  plenty  to  breed 
from,  and  in  most  districts  the  breeding  time  has  been  unusually 
favourable — the  nests,  I  think,  have  been  fuller  than  usual,  and  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  notice,  the  mortality  has  been  less  than  in 
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some  recent  years,  at  any  rate  there  have  been  up  till  now  no  signs 
of  the  disease.  I  believe  the  coming  season  will  be  one  of  the  best 
ever  seen  on  the  Scotch  heather." 

To  that  plain  way  of  putting  the  case  I  shall  add  nothing  of  my 
own — although,  as  has  been  stated,  I  have  already  had  my  foot  on 
the  heather,  and  have  interviewed  some  other  shepherds,  whose 
opinions  quite  coincide  with  those  of  John  MacCallum. 

When,  therefore,  the  happy  parties  whose  advent  on  the  scene  I 
began  by  endeavouring  to  describe,  arrive  at  their  shooting  boxes, 
they  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  begin  their  work — but  of  course 
not  before  the  ^^  twelfth/'  Not  a  bird  must  be  molested  till  the 
dawn  •f  the  eventful  day,  although  there  are  eager  spirits  usually 
on  the  scene,  who  are  somewhat  difficult  of  control.  It  is  a  bright 
time  ior  all  about  when  the  master  arrives  on  the  scene,  especially 
if  he  is  fond  of  sport,  and  remains  for  a  couple  of  months  or  longer ; 
keepers  and  ghillies,  and  shepherds  are  all  at  hand  brimful  of  good 
news.  McAllister,  the  ghillie,  has  seen  no  end  of  fine  coveys,  all 
the  birds  being  strong  on  the  wing,  and  as  the  resident  shepherd  is 
able  to  confirm  the  story,  the  lessee  of  the  moor  feels  gratified,  the 
children  get  at  once  to  interview  their  ponies,  the  head  keeper  brings 
forth  his  dogs,  and  is  pleased  with  the  compliments  which  he 
receives  on  their  condition.  The  mistress  of  the  mansion  has  also 
her  duties  to  perform.  Old  stores  ate  overhauled,  the  new  cow  is 
visited,  the  cook  is  ^^  carpeted,"  that  she  may  be  again  instructed  in 
some  recondite  points  of  domestic  economy.  Guests  are  coming  :n 
relays,  and  the  larder  must  be  stocked ;  a  couple  of  mountain  sheep 
are  at  once  doomed — it  is  the  business  of  one  of  the  ghillies  to  act 
the  part  of  butcher,  and  he  can  do  his  work  with  dexterity.  A 
salmon  or  two  is  wanted  from  the  river,  trout  from  the  loch  will  be 
acceptable,  rabbits  are  plentiful,  a  few  pairs  will  be  needed  at  once, 
a  hare  or  two  also  for  soup  will  not  be  refused,  and  soon  the  cook 
finds  that  she  will  have  no  idle  time  of  it  to  cook  for  a  well 
populated  Scottish  Castle  in  the  grouse  season. 

At  length  all  is  ready ;  it  is  the  eve  of  the  great  day,  and  there  is 
a  review  in  the  court-yard  of  the  old  baronial  residence ;  dogs  and 
guns,  and  master  and  men  are  all  present,  as  also  such  of  the  guests 
as  have  arrived.  There  is  a  glass  of  whisky  for  all,  and  cakes  and 
strong  ale  as  well ;  to-morrow's  campaign  is  arranged  and  talked 
over,  plans  are  fully  sketched  out  for  the  first  week,  a  luncheon 
place  is  agreed  upon,  and  soon,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  engaged 
must  be  early  astir,  the  lights  go  out,  and  all  around  becomes  hushed 
in  repose. 

^^  Breakfast  at  six  sharp,  Mrs.  Beattie,"  had  said  Sir  John  on  the 
preceding  evening  to  the  cook,  and  breakfast  was  on  the  table  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  such  a  breakfast !  ^^  I  always  go  for  a  good 
breakfast/'  said  Sir  John,  ^'  it  will  be  close  upon  one  o'clock  before 
we  sight  the  luncheon  cart,  and  I  give  you  my  word  you  will 
not  be  sorry  to  see  to  it  i  fall  on,  gentlemen,  fall  on." 

I  need  not  sing  the  praises  of  a  breakfiist  table  in  the  Highlands 
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in  the  shooting  season,  that  has  been  done  a  hundred  times  and 
more.  The  oatcakes,  the  flour  scones,  the  honey,  the  marmalade, 
the  delicious  new  made  butter,  the  salmon  steaks,  the  mutton  cutlets, 
the  rabbit  pie,  the  cold  sheep's  head,  have  all  in  turn  done  duty  in 
many  descriptive  essays. 

The  following  rather  lame  attempt  to  immortalize  the  breakfasts 
of  Glenmuddle  in  rhyme,  is  copied  from  the  house  album;  the 
author,  I  fear,  is  not  greatly  gifted  with  *<  the  divine  afflatus,"  but  he 
is  a  jolly  good  fellow  for  all  that,  and  as  a  post-prandial  orator 
might  rank  with  the  gifted  George  Augustus  Sala. 

<^  Oh  what  a  fine  break£nt  we  get  at  Glenmuddle, 

Where  there's  crisp  oaten  cakes  and  fine  flour  scones. 
And  strong  Athole  brose  to  set  you  on  the  fuddle, 

No  to  speak  of  devill'd  biscuits  an'  weel  peppered  bones. 
Then  there's  marmalade  bitter  an'  apricot  jam, 

Prime  pics  of  sheep's  head  and  eggs  that  are  '^  drappit " ; 
Pastry  galore ;  tea,  coffee,  short  ribs  o'  roast  lamb ; 

Choice  butter  that's  golden,  an'  cream  to  be  lappit, 
Besides  cutlets  and  chops,  and  steaks  o'  the  salmon ; 

Finan  haddocks  and  kippers,  pudding  that's  hasty ; 
Gold  tongue  and  ham  and  fresh  trout  frae  the  Don, 

Wi'  mony  other  dishes  that  are  equally  tasty." 

At  length  we  start  for  our  day's  work.  The  morn  is  a  misty  one, 
the  mountain  summits  are  yet  clothed  in  their  vapoury  night-caps, 
huge  banks  of  clouds  sail  lazily  along  on  our  other  hand,  breaking 
ever  and  anon  into  fantastic  forms,  the  brawling  Muddle  flows  noisily 
onward  to  Loch  Whaup,  and  the  voices  of  the  grouse  are  heard  in  the 
distance.  We  are  looking  forward  to  a  hard  day's  work ;  but  the 
labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain,  and  the  labour  of  shooting  many 
grouse  is  pleasant  indeed.  After  a  journey  of  nine  miles  we  call  a 
halt  at  one  of  the  farms  on  the  estate,  where  we  are  warmly 
welcomed  by  buxom  Mrs.  McTavish,  the  farmer's  better-half  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  After  partaking  of  a  spoonful  or  two  of  Athole 
brose,  we  find  our  foot  on  the  heath,  and  our  dogs  at  work.  Soon 
the  crack  of  the  lairds  right  and  left  denotes  that  we  are  in  action, 
and  the  blood  of  three  fine  birds  already  stain  the  heather.  We 
all  walk,  and  work  as  we  go ;  bird  after  bird  is  grassed,  and  long 
before  the  hour  of  luncheon  the  five  of  us,  who  are  shooting,  have 
made  a  pretty  bag,  having  over  a  hundred  head  of  game  of  all  kinds, 
more  than  eighty  of  which  are  fine  grouse.  When  we  are  joined 
by  the  ladies  and  some  of  the  children  at  the  beautiful  well  of 
Muddle,  we  have  done  a  ^^  day's  darg "  of  no  common  kind ;  but, 
then  we  have  only  taken  places,  en  route^  that  were  known  to 
be  populous  with  grouse :  it  will  be  greatly  more  difficult  in  a  week 
or  ten  days  to  obtain  half  the  number  of  birds. 

Here  I  must  pause,  not  that  I  have  said  all  I  could  say  on 
the  interesting  subject  of  grouse-shooting,  but  that  my  allotted  tale 
of  pages  is  filled ;  on  some  other  occasion,  however,  I  hope^  with  the 
Editor's  permission,  to  tread  again  the  Highland  H£ATH£a. 
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ARAB  HORSES. 

It  is  just  four  years  since  a  proposal,  originating  with  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Blunty  was  submitted  to  Lord  Calthorpe  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  for  the  institution  of  weight-for-age  races  confined  to 
Arab  horses.  Rightly  or  wrondy,  racing  men  of  the  present  day  do 
not  believe  in  Arabs,  so  the  aforesaid  proposition  was  ridiculed,  and 
when  the  proposition  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  shape  of  the  Arab 
race  at  the  July  meeting,  it  was  ridiculed  afresh.  The  experiment 
was  written  down  as  a  fiirce  ;  while  every  trainer  and  jockey  on  the 
heath  that  day  came  away  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  Eng- 
lish racehorse  had  nothine  to  gain  by  an  admixture  of  Eastern  blood. 
Now  most  thinking  people  will  agree  that  the  attempted  improve- 
ment of  the  English  thoroughbred  horse  is  not  a  subject  to  be  made 
light  of;  and  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  had  some  of  the 
objectors  stated  the  grounds  of  their  objections.  As  we  understand 
the  matter,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  say 
that  a  return  to  Eastern  blood,  to  which  we  admittedly  owe  the 
present  excellence  of  our  English  racehorse,  will  improve  our 
thoroughbreds.  Let  Mr.  Blunt,  however,  state  his  case  himself. 
''  I  admit,"  he  says  in  the  '  Nineteenth  Century '  (vol.  viii.,  p.  419) 
^'  an  actual  superiority  in  point  of  speed  in  the  English  thorough- 
bred. It  is  not  for  nothing  that  Newmarket  has  bred  a  galloping 
machine  for  the  last  200  years,  and  the  Arabian  has  much  time  to 
make  up.  But  I  believe  him,  as  really  better  bred,  to  be  of  really 
better  stuf(,  and  therefore  capable  of  really  better  things.  The 
speed  that  is  in  the  English  horse,  though  developed  by  a  long  pro- 
cess of  selection,  came  all  from  the  Arabian  }  and  the  pure  bred 
Arabian  must  in  the'  long  run  beat  the  impure.  At  least  the  experi- 
ment is  worth,  trying,  and  as  such  I  hope  the  Jockey  Club  will 
regard  it"  That  is  one  view  of  the  question.  The  otner  side  say 
that  the  Arab  is  as  ^'  slow  as  a  man,"  and  that  to  cross  our  stocc 
with  Arab  blood  would  only  be  to  take  a  backward  step  in  the 
matter  of  horse  breeding. 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  before  expressing  an  opinion,  to  look  for  a 
moment  at  our  English  horse  as  he  is  now,  and  at  what  he  was 
when  recourse  was  first  had  to  the  Arab  str^  ;  because  the  remedy 
that  answered  so  well  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  need  not,  of 
necessity,  prove  so  effectual  nowadays.  Let  us  briefly  notice 
what  the  English  horse  used  to  be.  It  is  going  back  a  long  way  to 
speak  of  the  Conquest,  but  as  it  is  a  fashionable  time  to  take  as  the 
starting  point  of  human  genealogy,  let  us  take  it  as  the  point  of 
departure  in  the  lineage  of  our  thoroughbreds.  Prior  to  the  Con- 
quest, then,  the  English  horse,  of  whatever  stamp  he  was,  and  how- 
ever he  might  have  been  improved  by  being  crossed  with  Roman 
horses,  was  a  ponderous  animal,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Norman  and  Spanish  horses,  brought  over  by  the  Con- 
queror, made  our  native  breed  either  very  much  lighter  or  very  much 
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faster.  The  Crusades  doubtless  afforded  the  opportunity  for  some 
fresh  crossingS|  and  so  may  the  Spanish  jennet,  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  England  in  1182 ;  but  King  John's  100  Flemish  stallions 
were  only  imj^rted  with  a  view  to  getting  heavy  horses.  The 
invention  of  gunpowder,  perhaps,  did  as  much  as  anything  else 
towards  suggesting  the  desirableness  of  a  lighter  and  faster  kind  of 
horse,  because  the  weight  of  the  cavalry  soldier  was  then  diminished. 
Stilly  at  this  time  the  English  horse  must  have  been  a  heavy  under- 
bred sort  of  animal,  with  but  little  resemblance  to  a  racehorse.  Yet 
the  breed  was  popular,  for  when  Charles  I.  bought  Place's  White 
Turk,  and  took  other  steps  for  the  improvement  in  the  breed  of 
horses,  a  memorial  was  forthwith  presented  to  him,  begging  that 
measures  might  be  taken  to  prevent  the  old  stamp  of  horse,  '*  fit  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,"  from  dying  out.  The  native  horses, 
therefore,  about  this  period  must  have  been  of  a  somewhat  heavy 
nature,  though,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  infer  that  there  were 
some  faster  horses  in  England,  because  the  M arkham  Arabian  is  said 
to  have  been  beaten  in  every  race  for  which  he  started.  Then,  too, 
Sir  Edward  Harwood,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  complains  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  popularity  of  racing  and  hunting,  there  were  too 
many  horses  of  a  light  and  weak  mould. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  Eastern  horses  were  first  introduced 
into  England.  One  version  is  that  in  1121  two  Barbs  from  Mo- 
rocco were  imported,  and  that  one  remained  in  England,  while  the 
other  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  in  Scotland  ; 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  they  were  as  mythical  as  Aquiline,  Buce- 
phalus, or  Podarge,  and  never  reached  England  or  Scotland  at  all. 

Although  it  is  highly  probable  that  horses  of  Eastern  strain  had 
been  used  in  this  country  since  the  time  perhaps  of  the  Crusades,  it 
is  not  till  the  reign  of  James  I.  that  there  is  any  authentic  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  That  monarch  having,  like  Mr.  Blunt,  the 
courage  of  his  opinions,  gave  150  guineas  for  the  Markham  Arabian, 
but  he  was  *'  crabbed  "  by  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  day — the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  of  horsemanship  renown — ^who,  having  seen 
him,  described  him  as  a  mean-looking  little  horse.  Thus  led,  the 
horsey  people  of  the  time  followed  suir,  and  abused  him  roundly, 
though  in  this  instance  the  critics  were  right,  as  the  Markham 
Arabian  was  a  failure  both  on  the  turf,  and  as  a  sire.  Charles  II.'s 
reign  is  important  in  the  history  of  the  thoroughbred,  as,  besides 
warmly  advocating  the  use  of  Eastern  blood  in  England,  he  obtained 
a  number  of  Barb  mares  denominated  ^^  Royal  mares,''  which  form 
the  foundation  of  our  stud-book.  Then  came  the  Stradling  or 
Lister  Tuik  in  James  II.'s  reign;  while  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.  we  have  the  Byerley  Turk,  the  Darley  Arabian,  and  the 
Godolphin  Arab  or  Barb,  a  trio  to  which  every  racehorse  in  training 
owes  its  descent.  The  above-named  are  by  no  means  the  only 
Eastern  horses  imported.  There  have  been  at  various  data  in  addition 
the  D'Arcy  White  and  Yellow  Turks,  Lord  Fairfax's  Morocco 
Barb,  Wynn's  Arabian,  Button's,  Curwen's,  Cole's,  Tarran's,  and 
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Compton's  Barbs  (the  latter  was  afterwards  called  Sedley  Grey 
Arabian) ;  Honeywood's  white  Arabian,  Old  Greyhound,  foaled  in 
England,  but  got  in  Barbary ;  the  Helmsley,  Selaby,  Strickland,  and 
Belgrade  Turks,  Champion,  Harlequin,  Honesty,  Hamdameh, 
Muscat,  Signal,  Soliman ;  several  Arab  mares,  and  other  Eastern 
horses.  Although  it  is,  therefore,  true  to  say  that  we  owe  our  racehorse 
of  to-day  to  the  presence  of  Eastern  blood,  it  is  hardly  correct  to  assert, 
as  some  have  done,  that  our  thoroughbreds  are  simplv  Arabians. 
Some,  if  not  all,  of  the  Royal  mares  were  doubtless  Bar  ds,  but  they 
are  not  the  only  mares  to  which  the  Eastern  horses  were  put, 
though  unfortunately  we  have  no  means  of  discovering  the  names 
of  all  the  others. 

Still,  whenever  the  stud-book  is  silent  as  to  the  dam  of  a  foal,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  a  native  mare.  In  the  pedigree  of  Eclipse 
there  are  upwards  of  a  dozen  mares  whose  lineage  is  unknown. 
Moreover,  when  the  Byerley  Turk  (of  whom  nothing  more  is 
known  than  that  he  was  Capt.  Byerley 's  charger  in  Ireland  in  1689), 
the  Darley,  and  Godolphin  Arabians  died  there  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  further  importation  of  high-class  Eastern  blood, 
though,  as  we  know,  some  of  the  above  horses  have  been  found 
in  England,  as  at  the  present  time.  Many  of  the  sires,  therefore,  as 
well  as  the  dams,  were  native  horses,  and  as  time  went  on  each 
generation  contained  less  Arab  blood  than  the  preceding  one,  until 
at  the  presejQt  time  the  quantity  of  Eastern  blood  in  the  veins  of, 
say.  Harvester  or  St.  Simon,  is  very  small  indeed,  being  about 
many  removes,  owing  to  the  crossings  that  have  gone  to  make  up 
the  racehorse  we  now  see ;  it  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the 
thoroughbred  is  only  a  made-up  horse,  and  cannot  be  called  a  distinct 
breed  at  all.  This  is  surely  hypercriticism.  The  thoroughbred  is  none 
the  less  a  breed,  because  it  has  not  existed  from  all  time  in  its  present 
state,  as  the  Arab  species  is  said  to  have  done.  If  it  be  no  breed 
because  of  the  admixture  of  other  strains,  then  there  is  no  breed  of 
horses  in  England  ;  because  our  Clydesdales,  Shires,  and  SufFolks 
are  all  more  or  less  made  breeds,  having  been  at  some  time  or  other 
crossed  with  other  kinds.  Foxhounds,  too,  could  not  be  said  to  be 
a  distinct  breed  of  hounds,  for  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  species 
not  being  then  required,  there  wa^  probably  no  hound  bearing  any 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  foxhound  than  the  sleuth-hound  or 
Southern  hound. 

To  return  to  the  subject,  however,  it  is  from  the  Eastern  horse, 
crossed  with  the  native  animal,  that  we  get  the  racehorse  of  to-day ; 
and  it  is  because  Eastern  blood  was  fundamental  in  giving  us  what 
we  now  admire,  that  a  return  to  it  is  advocated.  Would  the  experi- 
ment succeed  ?  Josh  Billings  truly  says  that  no  one  can  get  an 
accurate  idea  of  molasses  candy  merely  by  letting  another  fellow 
taste  it  for  him.  So  it  is  with  the  question  of  horse  breeding.  Until 
someone  tries  the  eiFect  of  breeding  a  racehorse  from  Arab  blood, 
the  result  can  only  be  a  matter  for  speculation.  What  has  gone 
before  will  not  guide  us ;  because  circumstances  have  altered,    in  a 
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case  in  which  there  is  such  a  differing  of  doctors,  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  saying  that  anv  opinion  of  ours  is  expressed  with  much 
diffidence ;  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  experiment 
would  not  answer. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  when  Eastern  blood  was 
originally  called  in  to  improve  our  horses,  the  breed  that  was  to  be 
improved  was  very  much  slower  and  heavier  than  our  modem 
thoroughbred,  and  likewise  inferior  to  the  stock  called  in  to  effect 
the  improvement,  and  in  those  circumstances  the  Arab  gave  us  what 
we  were  in  want  of,  viz.,  speed  and  endurance.  Now,  however, 
we  have  speed,  for  Arabs  cannot  hold  their  own  against  our 
thoroughbreds,  (for  trainers  rode  their  hacks  at  NewmarKet  along- 
side the  Arab  racers)  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
latter  cannot  stay.  Why  then  should  we  return  to  the  Arab,  the 
produce  of  which,  when  crossed  with  a  thoroughbred,  would 
certainly  be  smaller  and  slower  than  our  own  horses  i  Mr.  Blunt 
says  that  the  Arab's  desert  breeding  has  unfitted  him  for  racing. 
He  is,  Mr.  Blunt  tells  us,  starved  before  birth,  weaned  too  early, 
kept  tied  up  and  deprived  of  exercise,  put,  when  sold  at  three  years 
old,  into  the  filthy  stables  of  the  dealer,  where  he  never  has  the 
chance  of  a  gallop,  and  then  ^^  at  six,  seven,  or  eight  years  old,  when 
all  his  bones  are  set,  and  he  has,  may  be,  served  some  seasons  at  the 
stud,  he  is  suddenly  put  by  his  new  owner  into  training,  and  dis- 
appoints him,  because  he  cannot  win  a  common  country  race 
against  English  thoroughbreds.  Yet  surely  a  son  of  Doncaster  and 
Rouge  Rose,  if  so  treated,  might  be  excused  from  winning  a 
Goodwood  Cup,  even  at  32  lbs.  allowance." 

There  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  much  sound  sense  in  the  above. 
Our  racehorses  have  for  years  been  fed  on  the  best,  been  bred  from 
gallopers,  and  been  taught  to  gallop ;  so  that  did  they  not  possess 
speed  a  dismal  failure  would  have  been  the  only  result  of  our  breeding 
operations.  If  the  Arab  foal  were  treated  as  a  young  English 
thoroughbred  is,  the  chances  are  that  he  would  be  faster  than  the 
specimens  we  saw  at  Newmarket  and  at  Sandown;  and  if  the 
treatment  were  continued  for  several  generations  the  gain  in  speed 
might  be  considerable :  but  even  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
could  compete  with  our  racehorses,  at  a  difference  of  even  a  or  3  st. 
Admiral  Rous  used  to  aver  that  4  st  would  not  bring  together  the 
worst  English  racehorse  and  the  best  Arab.  So  long  as  pure  bred 
Arabs  remained  of  the  size  we  now  see  them,  they  would  have  to 
attain  phenomenal  speed  to  hold  their  own  on  the  turf  against  the 
superior  stride  of  our  large  horses ;  but  on  this  point  again  there  is 
something  to  be  said  in  hvour  of  Mr.  Blunt's  assertion,  viz.,  that 
Arabs  bred  over  here,  and  fed  on  more  generous  diet  than  straw, 
milk,  and  dates,  would  attain  to  the  size  of  15  hands  2  inches.  If 
such  proved  to  be  the  case,  they  would  of  course  have  a  better 
chance  of  success.  As  things  stand  at  present,  however,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  second-rate  English  racehorse  can  lose  an  Arab  at  any 
difference  in  weight   known   to  handicappers.      The   Arab  tribes 
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themselves,  simple  souls,  believe  that  Allah  created  their  horse  out 
of  the  wind — z  symbol  of  fleetness — just  as  he  created  Adam  out  of 
mud  I  but  that  does  not  make  him  a  racehorse.  The  Arab  horse 
was,  no  doubt,  fleet  by  comparison  two  hundred  years  ago,  when 
ours  were  slow;  but  he  has  remained  where  he  was,  whilst  we  have 
been  progressing.  The  ^^air  drinker/'  the  Arabs  say,  is  the  first  in 
the  combat  to  rush  at  the  enemy ;  and  the  first  after  victory  to  fly 
at  the  booty ;  and,  in  case  of  defeat,  the  first  to  escape  from  danger; 
so  perhaps  it  is  only  when  a  headlong  flight  occurs  that  the  speed 
of  the  Arab  horse  is  taxed  to  the  uttermost. 

By  again  having  recourse  to  Eastern  blood  we  shall,  we  are  told, 
breed  our  horses  with  more  stamina.  Shall  we  i  It  is  all  very  well 
to  point  to  the  endurance  of  the  Eastern  horse ;  but  has  it  ever 
been  proved  that,  in  his  own  climate,  the  English  thoroughbred  is  a 
soft  sort  of  animal  that  requires  coddling  in  order  to  fit  him  for 
exertion?  It  seems  to  us  that  people  who  think  we  shall  derive 
additional  endurance  from  a  cross  with  Arab  horses  mix  up  the 
meaning  of  endurance  with  staying  power,  as  understood  on  the 
turf,  when  a  thoroughbred  fails  to  gallop, say  five  or  six  furlongs  at 
best  pace,  it  cannot  stay,  in  racing  parlance ;  though  perhaps  it  was 
not  till  within  icx>  yards  of  the  post  that  the  powers  failed.  Yet 
this  inability  to  ^^stay''  does  not  prevent  the  same  horse  from 
carrying  the  heavier  weights  put  upon  steeplechase-horses  three 
miles  over  a  country,  and  proving  himself  a  stayer  over  long 
distances  i  No  one  who  saw  the  Arab  race  at  Newmarket  will  con- 
tend that  those  animals  showed  themselves  any  better  ^^ stayers" 
than  our  own.  That  the  Arab  is  hardy,  no  one  denies  ;  under  a 
blazing  sun,  with  scanty  fare,  and  little  or  no  grooming,  he  will  do 
long  journeys;  but  then  he  is  never  asked  to  tax  his  powers  so 
highly  as  our  horses  are  in  a  race. 

Our  racehorses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  required  to  lead  the 
life  of  a  gipsy's  pony.  We  do  not  ask  them  to  show  their  hardihood 
by  sleeping  in  the  open  air ;  we  don't  want  to  ride  them  about  all 
day  lon^ ;  nor  do  we  put  them  on  short  commons ;  au  contraire^ 
we  build  their  stables  with  due  regard  to  sanitation ;  we  give  them 
regular  exercise ;  as  much  of  the  best  food  as  they  can  eat ;  and  are 
satisfied  in  the  end  if  they  win  us  a  fair  proportion  of  the  races  for 
which  they  start.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  to  take  a  thoroughbred 
away  from  Newmarket,  to  expect  him  to  live  the  life  of  the  Arab 
of  the  desert,  and  to  say  he  has  no  endurance  if  he  breaks  down 
under  the  ordeal,  is  just  as  unfair  as  to  expect  the  Arab,  labourmg 
under  the  disadvantages  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Blunt,  to  be  able  to 
race.  When  we  look  at  the  amount  of  work  done  by  our  thorough- 
breds as  lacehorses,  hunters,  or  even  as  cab-horses,  we  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  their  want  of  stamina. 

In  former  times  the  aid  of  Arab  blood  was  called  in  to  im* 
prove  what  mav  be  termed  bv  comparison  a  common  sort  of  horse, 
and  the  desirea  effect  was  acnieved.  Now  that  we  have  succeeded 
in  breeding  a  superior  kind  of  animal  ourselves,  with  the  help  of 
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course  of  Eastern  blood,  a  dilFerent  set  of  considerations  will  have 
to  be  weighed  before  it  can  be  said  that  a  reintroduction  of  the 
strain  can  be  beneficial.  The  problem  that  calls  for  solution  is 
whether  an  infusion  of  Arab  blood  would  do  good,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
proportion  7  We  fear  that  it  would  be  hara  to  convince  a  breeder 
of  thoroughbred  stock  that  he  would  do  better  to  send  his  mares  to 
Asil  or  Dictator  than  to  Galopin.  If  such  a  course  were  adopted, 
the  result  would  probably  be,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  slower  and 
a  smaller  horse  than  if  some  good  English  sire  were  selected.  In 
thirty  years'  time,  possibly,  the  experiment  might  yield  some  return, 
and  if  so,  the  conclusion  would  appear  to  be  that  only  a  very  slight 
proportion,  if  any,  of  Arab  blood  is  needed.  But  this  slight 
infusion  is  just  what  cannot  at  once  be  obtained.  We  must  either 
go  on  breeding  from  our  own  thoroughbreds,  or  else  go  in  for  a  full 
dose  of  Arab  blood.  Had  some  one  been  half-a-century  before  his 
time,  and  tried  breeding  from  Arabs  about  1830,  we  should  now 
have  had  some  data  to  go  upon,  and  should  have  had  a  distant  cross 
ready  to  hand,  if  we  wanted  it.  To  sum  up  then,  we,  in  common 
with  many  others,  cannot  see  that  a  re-introduction  of  Eastern 
blood  would  be  of  any  service  $  though  at  the  same  time  we  are 
quite  willing  to  be  shown  that  we  are  in  error,  and  have  every 
respect  for  those  entertaining  a  contrary  opinion.  If  we  are  wrong 
we  sin  in  good  company,  for  foreign  nations,  who  are  ready  to  pay 
any  price  for  our  best  horses,  and  who  cannot  have  any  particular 
prejudice  in  favour  of  what  is  English,  merely  because  it  is  English, 
nave  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  attempted  to  improve  the  thorough- 
bred horse  by  crossing  him  with  Arabs. 

It  may  here,  perhans,  be  interesting  to  point  out  the  lines  of  the 
Darley  Arabian,  the  Godolphin  Arab,  and  the  Byerley  Turk.  The 
blood  of  the  Darley  Arabian  comes  down  to  us  in  two  lines— one 
through  his  son  Flying  Childers  $  and  the  other  through  bis  other 
son,  fiartlett's  Childers.  Flying  Childers,  bred  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Childers,  Carr  House,  near  Doncaster,  was  by  the  Darley  Arabian 
out  of  Betty  Leedes,  and  descended  on  the  dam's  side  from  Leedes' 
Arab  and  spanker.  The  latter  was  by  The  Yellow  Turk  out  of  a 
mare  by  the  Morocco  Barb,  out  of  Old  Bald  Peg,  whose  parents 
were  both  of  Eastern  blood,  the  sire  being  an  Arab,  and  the  dam  a 
Barb.  Flying  Childers,  therefore,  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of 
Eastern  extraction.  His  sons  were  Blaze  and  Snip,  and  Snap  was 
the  latter's  son.  The  Flying  Childers  blood  comes  to  us  chiefly 
through  the  mares  by  the  above-named  horses. 

Through  the  Bartlett's  Childers  line  we  get  the  famous  Eclipse, 
the  son  ot  Marske,  the  son  of  Squirt,  who  was  by  Bartlett's  Childers. 
Eclipse  was  bv  no  means  of  pure  Eastern  blood,  as  in  his  pedigree 
there  are  twelve  mares  whose  lineage  was  unknown,  and  who  were 
probably  native-bred  mares.  Still  tracing  the  Darley  Arabian  blood 
through  Eclipse  (i.e.  through  Bartlett's  Childers)  we  have,  among 
others,  Pot-8-os,  Waxy,  and  Whalebone,  the  latter  being  the  sire  of 
Camel,  who  was  the  sire  of  Touchstone  1  while  another  of  Whale- 
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bone's  sons,  Sir  Hercules,  was  the  sire  of  Birdcatcher,  Faugh-a- 
ballagh,  and  Gemma  di  Vergy.  From  Touchstone  we  get  New- 
minster,  Lord  Ch'fden,  Adventurer,  and  Hermit.  Another  strain  of 
the  Whalebone  blood  is  through  Birdcatcher,  The  Baron,  Stockwell, 
and  Doncaster,  the  latter  being  the  sire  of  Bend  Or. 

The  Godolphin  Arabian  was  the  sire  of  Cade,  whose  son  was 
Matchem.  Trumpator  was  the  latter's  grandson,  and  one  of 
Trumpator's  daughters  was  the  dam  of  some  of  Waxy's  sons,  so 
that  in  Whalebone's  offspring  the  blood  of  the  Darley  and  Godol- 
phin Arabians  blend. 

Herod  is  the  best  known  of  the  Byerley  Turk's  descendants,  and,  as 
with  Eclipse,  there  are  in  Herod's  pedigree  a  dozen  mares  whose 
pedigree  is  unknown.  Woodpecker  and  'Highflyer  are  Heiod's  two 
best  sons.  From  the  former  come  Bay  Middleton,  Flying  Dutch- 
man, and  Pantaloon  ;  while  from  Highflyer  we  have  Wild  Dayrell, 
Buccaneer,  Sweetmeat,  and  his  sons  Macaroni  and  Parmesan,  and 
the  latter's  two  sons,  Favonius  and  Cremorne.  The  foregoing  are 
only  a  few  of  the  principal  names,  and  if  the  pedigrees  of  our 
modern  horses  are  traced  back  as  far  as  they  can  be  carried,  it  will 
be  found  that  in  every  one  of  them  there  is  the  blood  of  the  Darley 
and  Godolphin  Arabians,  and  of  the  Byerley  Turk* 

There  is  another  class  of  Arabian  admirers  who  contend  that, 
even  if  it  be  unadvisable  to  try  to  breed  racehorses  from  Eastern 
bloody  the  latter  would  form  a  good  foundation  for  hacks  and  harness 
horses.  So  far  as  hacks  are  concerned,  good  walking  and  trotting 
are  indispensable  ;  but  these  are  points  in  which  our  Arab  friend  is 
just  a  little  deficient.  By  judicious  training,  an  improvement 
might  be  effected,  no  doubt ;  Mr.  Gipsy  Jack,  for  example,  would 
perhaps  turn  them  out  high-steppers  after  two  months ;  but  the  raw 
material  is  not  favourable.  Then  again,  the  Arabs  are  often  found 
with  not  the  best  of  shoulders,  another  drawback  in  a  hack.  Where, 
however,  good  shoulders  and  high  withers  are  found,  the  blessing  of 
them  is  generally  discounted  by  the  abnormal  height  of  the  croup,  a 
conformation  that  is  hardly  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  rider. 
The  general  want  of  action  would  also  militate  against  an  Arab 
getting  a  good  harness  horse,  though  when  one  looks  at  the  very 
high  steppers  exhibited  at  shows,  one  is  forced  to  admit  that  some 
of  the  Eastern  wiriness  of  leg  would  prove  of  inestimable  value. 
This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  Arab's  strongest  points ;  a  ''  groggy  " 
Arab  is  as  rare  as  a  dead  donkey.  In  absolute  bone  the  Arab  is 
light — it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  he  is  small-boned.  But 
what  there  is  is  good,  and  he  has  an  extraordinary  amount  of  sinew 
and  muscle.  This,  we  are  told,  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  their 
endurance ;  for  tbev  have  but  little  weight  in  the  shape  of  bone  to 
move,  and  plenty  of  muscle  to  move  it  with. 

Supposing,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  graft  Eastern  blood  on  to 
our  thoroughbred  stock,  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  finding 
suitable  horses.  Judging  from  the  remarks  heard  at  Newmarket, 
breeders  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  samples  they  saw  there. 

a  B  2 
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{f  our  horses  are  deteriorating,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  Arabs  are 
doing  the  same  7  The  Arabians  are  not,  and  never  were,  scientific 
breeders,  as  we  understand  the  term.  To  keep  the  breed  unsullied 
is  the  great  thing;  the  peculiar  fitness  of  parents  is  a  secondary 
consideration.  It  is  also  an  error  to  suppose  that  every  mare  seen 
in  the  desert  is  quite  first-class— of  pure  breed,  in  certain  tribes, 
she  may  be,  and  probably  is — ^but  in  make  and  shape  she  may  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  Moreover,  so  many  of  the  stallion  foals  are 
sold  to  town  dealers  and  others  that  too  few  by  far  are  kept  for  the 
service  of  mares.  In  short,  several  good  judges  are  of  opinion  that, 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  a  certain  amount  of  deterioration  has 
taken  place,  in-breeding  being  one  of  the  causes.  Purity  of  blood 
is,  beyond  doubt,  a  great  thing ;  but  it  appears  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  writers  on  the  subject  of  Eastern  horses  that  a  little 
judicious  employment  of  extraneous  blood  might  be  as  beneficial  to 
the  Arab  horse,  as  it  has  heretofore  been  found  to  be  to  those  of 
other  nations.  When  some  English  thoroughbreds  once  found  their 
way  to  the  East,  none  of  the  Arab  tribes  ever  dreamed  of  having 
recourse  to  our  blood ;  it  would,  in  their  eyes,  have  made  their 
horses  mongrels,  and  that  alone  was  a  sufficient  reason.  At  some 
future  time  it  may  be  explained  to  us  why  a  breed  that  is  said  to 
have  remained  pure  since  the  days  of  Ishmael,  the  first  horse-breeder, 
according  to  Arab  faith,  should  not  stand  in  need  of  fresh  blood 
as  much  as  our  thoroughbreds,  who  owe  their  excellence  to  many 
different  strains. 


WILD    SPORT    IN    THE    ORKNEY    ISLES. 
By  Capt.  Clark  Kennedy,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 

VII. — A   DAY   IN  THE   BOAT  AMONG  THE  SBA-FOWI. 

(Continued.) 

^*  Alick's  cottage  was  a  happy  one  for  many  and  many  a  year. 
Many  a  pleasant  stroll  had  that  couple,  for  a  very  lovin'  couple 
they  were,  over  the  hills  o'  the  Blackcraigs,  for  the  wife  ever  an* 
always  begged  her  good  husband  to  take  her  a  walk  by  the  sea- 
shore, for  she  seemed  to  hae  a  curious  longing  an'  love  for  the 
wild  ocean  an'  that  sandy  bay,  but  she  never  alluded  to  what  had 
happened,  and  proved  herself  an  excellent  an'  a  gude  wife  to  Alick. 
I'he  presence  of  his  wife  seemed  to  mak'  everything  prosperous, 
and  summer  succeeded  summer,  autunm  followed  autumn,  and 
many  a  winter's  storm  had  blown,  and  both  their  heads  were  tinged 
wi'  a  wee  bit  o'  grey,  when  one  lovely  forenoon  in  early  Septem- 
ber, the  husband  was  out  on  the  shore  looking  at  his  nets,  his  wife 
took  the  opportunity  of  searching  amongst  some  old  boxes  that 
Alick  had  told  her  never  to  meddle  wi'.  Such,  sirs,  ye  ken,  has 
aye  been  the  curse  o*  the  female  species,  like  our  first  mither.  Eve  I 
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Weel,  what  does  the  wife  come  upon,  at  last  an'  at  length,  in  the 
vera  last  box  she  opens,  but  her  own,  her  vera  own,  sealskin.  That 
vera  skin  that  she  had  left  on  the  $andy  seashore  many  and  many 
a  long  year  ago !  How  surprised  was  she,  an'  weel  had  it  ended 
there  !  But  surprise  quickly  gave  place  to  joy,  an*  the  devil's  own 
thoughts  that  straightway  entered  her  min'  were  too  powerful  to 
be  resisted.  An',  sirs,  I  do  not  think  she  tried  to  resist  them  at 
all ;  for  in  a  moment  of  time  she  had  kissed  all  her  worldly 
children  for  the  last  time,  had  left  the  cottage  hame  for  aye,  and 
rushing  frae  the  house  to  the  sandy  shore,  where  her  astonished 
mate  was  fishing,  she  threw  ofF  her  week-a-day  'duds/  and  slippit 
on  her  ain  sealskin,  an'  wi'  one  last  shout  o'  good-bye  to  Alick,  she 
gracefully  glided  into  the  water,  an'  naebody  ever  kenned  aught  o' 
the  *  seal-wife '  agen  I " 

We  were  never  quite  sure  if  honest  old  John  really  believed 
this  ancient  legend  or  not ;  but  we  are  in  truth  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  shared  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  the  islanders,  who 
certainly  for  the  most  part  do  believe  in  such  stories,  for  Orkney 
is,  we  think,  quite  the  most  backward  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
in  the  North ;  but  they  are  withal  a  very  simple  and  a  charming 
set  of  people,  and  we  have  spent  happy  times  amongst  them,  and 
hope  much  to  do  so  again. 

After  our  repast  was  over,  sail  was  once  more  hoisted,  and  the 
boat  bore  away  from  the  rocks,  more  out  to  the  open  ocean,  to 
enable  us  to  obtain  a  really  good  view  of  the  splendid  promontory 
of  Hoy  Head,  one  of  the  hnest  and  one  of  the  most  precipitous  of 
cliiFs  in  Britain,  and  reminding  one  very  much  of  the  finest  rock 
scenery  between  Bergen  and  Drontheim,  in  Norway.  Here  we 
sailed  amongst  a  large  school  of  porpoises,  who,  in  company  with 
a  single  bottle-nosed  whale,  were  busy  pursuing  the  shoals  of 
mackerel,  who  often  jumped  clean  out  of  the  water  into  the  air  in 
their  endeavours  to  escape  from  their  enemies  below.  After  survey- 
ing with  pleasure  that  glorious  clifF-scene,  our  little  craft  was  brought 
dose  in  under  its  beetling  ledges,  and  here  a  wondrous  noise  met 
our  ears,  nearly  completely  deafening  us,  and  the  whole  of  the 
summer  air  was  filled  with  a  moving  mass  of  screaming  sea-fowl. 
Gulls  of  two  or  three  kinds,  but  principally  the  kittiwake,  filled  the 
sky ;  and  their  loud  notes  of  anger  at  our  intrusion,  coupled  with 
the  cries  of  their  innumerable  young  ones  from  their  nests  on  the 
upper  ledges  of  the  cliffs,  were  astounding.  On  the  ledges,  about 
hdlf  way  up  the  face  of  the  precipice,  we  could  see  whole  armies 
of  black-backed,  white-breasted  guillemots,  standing  in  long,  regular 
rows,  for  all  the  world  like  a  regiment  of  the  line  at  ^'  attention  "  ; 
while  below  these  were  quantities  of  razorbills,  with  their  quaint- 
looking  beaks,  whence  their  name.  All  around  below  the  cliffs, 
winging  their  rapid  way  from  the  clifis  through  the  air,  or  swimming 
and  diving  in  the  waves  beneath,  and  all  around  our  boat,  were 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  parrot-like  puffins,  whose  young  in 
some  cases  were  swimming  around  their  parents. 
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The  noise  made  by  this  loud  and  deafening  assemblage  of  sea- 
fowl  was  certainly  wondrous,  and  we  could  scarcely  hear  ourselves 
speak,  unless  we  put  our  mouth  close  to  the  ear  of  the  person  one 
wished  to  address.  One  would  scarcely  credit  the  fact  that  such  a 
babel  of  sound  could  be  created  by  bird-voices,  and  indeed  our  ears 
rang  for  hours  afterwards  with  their  cries.  Resting,  as  the  birds 
did,  on  every  possible  projection  of  the  cliffs,  and  on  its  innumerable 
ledges,  every  nook  and  cranny  of  which,  though  often  very  narrow, 
was  literally  crammed  with  white-winged  kittiwakes,  or  dusky  razor- 
bills, and  when  we  fired  a  gun  just  to  see  what  would  occur,  the 
scene  was  absolutely  impossible  to  describe  in  language  sufficiently 
true  to  do  it  proper  justice.  Before — ^long  before — the  echoes  of  the 
shot  had  died  away,  and  were  still  echoing  and  re-echoing  through 
the  caverns  of  the  cliffs,  a  dense  mass  of  sea-fowl  appeared  to  hurl 
themselves  into  the  air  from  off  the  face  of  the  precipices,  and  with 
the  most  deafening  cries  filled  the  air ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  blue  sky  was  for  the  moment  darkened  ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  the  sun  was  unseen  for  the  whirring  multitude  of  birds, 
who  Hew  around  and  above  the  boat  in  uncountable  masses.  The 
gunshot,  too,  was  the  signal  for  quantities  of  blue  rock-doves  to 
make  their  appearance,  which  they  did  from  a  large  cavern  to  the 
westward  of  Hoy  Head,  and  very  pretty  did  the  flock  of  some  two 
hundred  of  these  game  little  '^  rocks  "  look,  as  they  dashed  round 
the  jutting  corners  of  the  cliffs,  with  extraordinarily  rapid  flight,  and 
when  they  emerged  from  out  the  multitude  of  the  sea-birds,  how 
beautiful  their  burnished  plumage  appeared  as  the  sunshine  fell  upon 
them! 

A  pair  of  peregrine  falcons,  and  a  couple  of  pairs  of  the  pretty 
little  kestrel  hawk  were  breeding  on  the  face  of  the  clifF,  the 
falcon's  eerie  being  at  a  great  height  and  quite  inaccessible,  while 
the  nests  of  the  kestrels  were  equally  ungetatable,  though  at  a  much 
lower  elevation.  We  could  not  help  thinking  of  what  a  gloriously 
wild  view  the  peregrines  must  have,  sitting  on  their  nest,  at  a 
height  of  some  four  hundred  feet  high  above  the  seething  ocean 
below,  and  far  over  the  heads  of  the  gulls,  puffins,  and  guillemots. 
A  stormy  site  for  a  bird-dwelling,  too,  on  a  windy  day  must  that 
peregrine's  eerie  have  been,  though,  by  aid  of  the  glass,  we  made  it 
out  to  be  very  safely  built  on  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock,  but  at  the 
same  time  being  nicely  sheltered  to  left  and  right  by  two  larger 
shelves  of  the  ciifF,  Joseph  adding  that  these  falcons  had  annually 
bred  at  the  same  spot  from  time  immemorial. 

We  could  see  with  the  glass  the  large  single  egg  of  the  guille- 
mot, in  hundreds,  upon  the  shelves  of  the  precipice,  often  no  sign 
of  a  nest  being  apparent,  the  large  egg,  whose  colouring  and  mark- 
ings vary  to  such  a  remarkable  extent,  being  as  a  rule  deposited 
simply  upon  the  bare  rock ;  and  how  wonderful  is  it  to  think  that, 
so  beautifully  balanced  are  these  long,  heavy  eggs,  that  however 
stormily  the  wind  blows,  however  fierce  the  gale,  they  never  seem  to 
ftil  oft  the  flat,  unprotected  ledges,  but  merely  are  sent  spinning 
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round  at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  evolutions  per  minute  by  the 
force  of  the  wind,  very  seldom,  or  indeed  hardly  ever,  being  seen  to 
be  blown  over  the  ledges  into  the  sea  beneath  !  The  guillemots' 
eggs  vary  so  much,  that  we  have  often  placed  thirty  eggs  side  by 
side,  and  so  remarkably  distinct  has  been  shape,  colour,  and  mark- 
ings, that  a  casual  observer  would  never  credit  that  they  could  have 
been  possibly  laid  by  the  same  species  of  bird.  What  a  treasure  to 
the  schoolboys'  collection  is  one  of  those  wonderful  eggs ! 

The  little  parrot-beaked  puffins,  too,  are  curious  little  gentlemen, 
as  they  continue  to  disport  themselves  around  us  1  and  sorry  indeed 
were  we  when,  on  shooting  a  fine  fat  fellow  as  he  emerged  from 
his  dive,  we  fished  him  up  with  the  landing-net,  and  to  our  regret 
found  his  beak  to  be  quite  crammed  with  tiny  fish,  destined  no  doubt 
for  ^'  Mrs.  Puffin  "  and  her  solitary  child  down  in  the  crevices  of 
those  loose  stones  and  boulders  of  rock  at  the  base  of  that  big 
detached  cliiF  there. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  puffin  never  lays  more  than  a  single 
egg,  of  a  white  hue,  but  this  eventually,  before  being  hatched,  turns 
its  colour  into  a  dirty  brown,  and  this  solitary  egg  is  deposited  in 
some  crevice  of  the  rocks,  at  a  depth  perhaps  of  two  to  six  feet 
from  the  light  of  day.  If  possible,  the  old  birds  select  a  rabbit-burrow 
in  which  to  lay  their  egg,  and  constantly  one  sees  the  young  puffin 
sitting  in  its  little  home  at  the  end  of  a  rabbit-burrow,  in  company 
with  the  family  of  the  rabbit,  an  odd  mixture  of  beast  and  bird  ;  and 
many  a  sly  nip  with  her  powerful  beak  does  ^'  Mrs.  Puffin  "  give,  it 
is  said,  to  the  old  rabbit,  should  the  latter  not  be  civil  enough  to 
make  sufficient  space  for  the  puffins  in  the  common  dwelling  ! 

Why,  we  could  remain  here  all  day ;  there  is  so  much  to  observe 
and  note  that  is  to  us  new  and  interesting.  But  our  good  skipper 
reminds  us  that  we  must  soon  be  wending  our  homeward  way  on 
account  of  the  state  of  the  flood-tide.  The  old  seals  have  been  at 
their  quaint  gambols  around  the  boat  during  the  whole  two  hours  we 
have  spent  at  Hoy  Head,  and  there  is  to  us  an  inexpressible  charm 
in  thus  riding  on  the  wild  Atlantic  swell,  in  a  tiny  vessel,  manned  by 
these  hardy  islanders,  the  very  descendants  of  the  Vikings  and  those 
grand  old  sea-pirates,  for 

"  The  hardy  Norseman's  home,  of  yore. 
Was  on  the  stormy  wave  !  " 

And  with  those  glorious  old  cliffs,  covered  with  their  feathered 
denizens,  frowning  down  upon  us  ;  the  wild  seals,  with  their  great 
round  eyes  swimming  close  in  to  our  boat ;  the  weird  cries  of  the 
sea-gulls  sounding  in  our  ears,  and  the  free  breeze  of  the  ocean 
fanning  our  cheek,  who  would  not  enjoy  such  a  scene  of  beauty  and 
wildness  ? 

And  just  take  a  glance  at  yon  old  cormorant  upon  that  low  ledge, 
only  a  few  yards  above  those  great  rolling  breakers,  and*  see  how 
she  sits  quietly  on  her  green  eggs,  looking  quietly  around  her,  and 
turning  her  long  head  from  side  to  side  as  the  other  smaller  fowl  fly 
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screaming  past  her,  the  very  spray  from  the  rollers  dashing  over  her 
nest  now  and  then — but  see,  how  she  merely  shakes  the  water  from 
her  oily  back  as  if  she  was  enjoying  the  shower-bath  I  And  there 
is  her  dusky  mate  diving  away  in  the  boiling  surf  below  the  nest, 
the  effluvia  of  which,  made  as  it  is  of  stinking  sea-weed,  saturated 
with  the  oily  ^^  droppings  "  of  the  birds,  is  borne  to  us  on  the  breeze, 
and  a  highly  disagreeable  smell  it  is !  Two  or  three  lovely  '*  sea- 
swallows,"  or  terns,  the  most  beautiful  and  graceful  of  all  Orkneyan 
seabirds,  accompany  us  on  our  homeward  way,  now  and  again  hover- 
ingy  as  is  their  wont,  over  the  shoals  of  tiny  fish,  and  then  dropping 
into  the  ereen  sea  almost  perpendicularly,  after  the  manner  of  their 
bigeer  relative  the  gannet  or  solan  goose,  and  hardly  ever  reappearing 
without  a  little  fish  or  sand-latmce  in  their  long  red  bills.  And  as 
we  leave  the  grand  old  headland  of  famous  Hoy  hx  behind  us,  we 
have  fresh  beauties  to  attract  our  attention  all  the  sail  homewards, 
and  as  we  coast  by  the  shores  of  the  mainland,  the  loud,  harsh  cry 
of  the  corncrake,  and  the  gay  songs  of  the  skylarks  singine  their 
evening  carol  of  praise  sound  gladly  in  our  ears,  as  they  bid  us 
good-night  I 

''  But,  now  the  fair  traveller's  come  to  the  west, 
Hb  rays  are  all  gold,  and  hb  beauties  are  best ; 
He  paints  the  sky  gay  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest, 
And  foretells  a  bright  rising  again." 


As  sinks  the  last  lingering  rays  of  sunlight  over  the  rippling  water, 
we  can  see  the  long,  dark  lines  of  dusky-plumaged  '*  scarfes,  as  the 
crested  cormorants  are  here  called,  winging  their  rapid  way  over  the 
ocean  towards  their  roosting  rocks }  and  as  a  brace  of  these  wild-looktng 
old  fellows  dash  past  our  boat  with  great  rapidity,  we  can't  deny 
ourselves  the  fun  of  knocking  them  over  right  and  left.  But  now 
begins  the  ^^  cripple-chase,"  and  a  fine  one  it  became !  The  first 
bird,  an  old  hen,  was  quite  dead,  and  will  make  a  good  specimen,  but 
the  other,  a  lovely  cock-bird,  as  we  can  see  by  the  long  feathers  on 
his  crest,  is  by  no  manner  of  means  defunct,  and  shows  great  fight 
before  giving  up  the  ghost.  '^  Turn  the  rudder  that  way,  skipper," 
shout  we,  ^'  and  we  have  him."  Merrily  answers  the  tiny  ship  to 
her  helm,  but  oh,  no  !  we  have  him  not  1  for  just  as  we  are  about  to 
slip  the  large  landing  net  below  the  struggling  bird«  which  even  now 
is  lying  stretched  upon  the  surface,  kicking  his  black  feet  in  the  air,  he 
rights  himself  as  by  magic,  turns  a  complete  summersault,  and  dis- 
appears like  greased  lightning ;  nor  does  he  come  up  again  in  a  hurry, 
and  Joseph  espies  his  little  black  head,  away  close  in  by  yonder  rocl^ 
before  we  can  see  him  at  all.  Joseph's  eye  is  indeed  practised  at  this 
work — and  it  takes  a  lifetime  to  become  so ;  wounded  birds,  espe- 
cially the  large  divers,  such  as  the  *'  great  northern "  and  ^*  black- 
throated"  divers,  and  the  long-tailed  ducks,  also  the  black  or 
*'  velvet "  scoters,  as  a  rule  only  just  showing  the  least  tip  of  their 
bills  above  water  after  being  once  wounded.  A  long  shot  sends  the 
'^  No.  3 "  whistling  about  the  old  scarfe's  head  as  he  once  again 
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emerges  from  another  prolonged  dive,  but  down  he  goes  before  the 
charge  can  have  touched  him.  He  is  as  nimble  as  a  little  *'  dab- 
chick/'  and  indeed  about  as  worthless  when  bagged ;  but  this  one 
has  a  splendid  crest  of  green  feathers,  and  maybe  shall  adorn  our 
study  in  the  south. 

"  There  he  is,  sir/'  shrieks  old  John  Heddle,  **  behind  you,  on  the 
top  of  that  roller  !  '* 

"Where,  man — where  ? "  say  we,  with  the  double-barrel  Aill-cock 
and  all  ready  to  give  him  another  salute.  Nor  can  we  see  the  quarry 
anywhere,  look  as  we  will  I 

^*  In  front,  in  front !  He's  down  again  1 "  is  Joseph's  cry ;  and  as 
we  nearly  fall  overboard  in  a  frantic  attempt  to  turn  round  in  time, 
we  can  see  the  circle  on  the  sur&ce  where  the  wily  old  bird  disap- 
peared. 

**  Now,  or  never,  Joseph,*'  say  we,  as  up  he  comes  by  accident 
close  to  the  boat ;  but  6otA  barrels  fired  together,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  seem  to  do  him  no  harm,  and  again  he  is  gone ! 

*^  'Deed,  sir,  but  he's  no  canny.  I  doubt  the  fowl  has  a  human 
speerit  like  the  selkie,"  observes  old  John. 

^^  Possibly  so,  John,  but  he's  done  for  now,  anyway."  And  as  the 
S'.noke  is  carried  away  by  the  gentle  breeze,  there  he  lies,  dead  upon 
the  green  rolling  sea,  without  another  shot,  those  last  two  barrels 
having  evidently  given  him  his  death  wound. 

A  gloriously  fine  bird  he  is,  too ;  and,  though  we  have  done  to 
death  many  and  many  a  cormorant,  never  did  we  see  a  more  beau- 
tiful specimen  than  this,  as  we  sailed  up  beside  him,  and  gently 
slipping  the  net  beneath  his  green  body,  drew  him  on  boara,  the 
lovely  hue  of  his  glossy  plumage  was  made  ten  times  more  lustrous 
by  the  last  dying  rays  of  the  red  sunset,  and  as  the  poor  bird  with 
the  little  black,  webbed  feet,  his  dark  green  eye  already  glazing  in  death, 
and  his  beautiful  green,  curly  crest,  lay  there,  we  could  not  but  feel 
sorry  that  he  would  never  again  swim  or  dive  through  those  glorious 
wild  waters  of  Orkney,  although  we  could  not  help  feeling  a  sort  of 
triumph  at  securing  such  a  lovely  specimen.  Such,  curiously  enough, 
are  human  desires,  as  a  rule  !  How  one  longs  for  the  desired  object 
for  days,  weeks,  months,  aye  years,  until  one  obtains  it,  and  tAen 
how  often  has  the  wish  to  possess  lost  its  charm — all  the  novelty 
gone! 

"  Look  at  yon  muckle  raven,"  observes  our  skipper.  **  There  are 
but  few  nowadays  in  the  islands,  though  when  I  was  a  boy  they 
were  very  common,  and  great  damage  to  lambs  did  they  do." 

How  grandly  he  comes  along,  high  indeed  in  the  summer  sky,  with 
those  great  slow  flaps  of  the  dusky  wings ;  how  diiFerent  is  his  stately 
flight  from  that  of  the  robber-crow  or  the  hurrying  rook  !  He  seems 
to  be  well  aware  that  we  can  harm  him  not,  for  he  is  well  out  of 
shot,  and  although  we  send  a  rifle  bullet  at  him,  or  rather  a  yard  or  so 
in  front  of  him,  of  course  he  sails  on  unharmed,  and  merely  replies  to 
the  whistle  of  the  ball  bv  a  sullen  and  deep  croak,  which  echoes  over 
the  bay  and  is  repeated  oy  the  caverns  of  the  Blackcraigs.    Not  far 
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behind  the  old  raven  come  a  pair  of  kestrel-hawks  making  for  the 
cliSk  of  the  mainland,  and  quantities  of  the  pretty  oyster-catchers,  in 
their  magpie  livery  and  with  their  musical  cries,  sail  past  us  on 
quickly-beating  pinion,  as  they  hasten  towards  the  sandy  spit  of  land 
yonder  where  they  always  roost.  Puffins  and  guillemots,  razor-bills 
and  cormorants,  kittiwakes  and  jackdaws,  big  lazy  herring-gulls  and 
small  graceful  terns  are  one  and  all  hurrying  homewards  towards  the 
shore. 

"  But,  say,  Joseph,  why  should  we  not  take  a  peep,  just  zpeefi  you 
know,  in  at  that  favourite  cavern  of  mine  round  the  point  of  the  big 
rock  at  the  Blackcraigs  ? " 

'*Aye,  aye,  sir,  why  not?"  replies  the  honest  fellow;  and  the 
head  of  our  little  boat  flies  round,  and  after  a  tack  or  two,  for  the 
light  breeze  is  rather  against  us,  we  approach  close  in  below  the 
dreaded  Black  cliffs,  of  which  Heddle  whispers  he  has  a  ^^  yam  **  to 
tell  us  presently.  '^  But,  not  now,  John,  not  now !  Silence,  man, 
as  you  value  your  life,  or  your  dinner;,  for,  if  we  succeed,  pigeon 
pie  for  dinner,  John  I " 

Guided  by  Joseph  Dunn's  practised  hand,  the  boat  glides  quietly 
in  close,  aye  very  close  under  the  great  forbidding  rocks,  where  loom 
awfully  those  grand  dark  cliffs,  high  towering  above  our  heads.  How 
those  gulls  can,  and  do,  scream ;  we  are  nearly  deafened,  and  see  that 
grand  peregrine  falcon  swirling  above  us,  for  his  eerie  is  far  up  on 
yonder  cliff.  But  neither  gull  nor  hawk  do  we  seek  for  now ! 
**  Gently,  Joseph,  be  canny,  for  those  rocks,  whose  pointed  edges 
once  through  your  tiny  boat,  would  quickly  send  us  down  below  the 
fair  green  waters.'* 

We  are  gradually  turning  the  headland,  only  twenty  yards  or 
thereabouts  from  the  cliffs,  when  the  entrance  of  the  big  cavern 
bursts  on  our  view.  How  grandly  wild  I  How  dark  I  How  black 
its  shadows,  and  how  the  green  rollers  dash  up  far  into  the  dimness 
of  its  interior,  the  echoing  surges  reverberating  far  and  wide,  as  the 
booming  of  distant  cannons.  What  a  home  for  the  wild  seal,  the 
sea-otter,  and  the  wild  bird ;  and,  best  of  all,  what  a  safe  paradise 
for  the  little  ^^  blue  rock."  And,  as  we  know  full  well  of  old,  a  very 
sure  find  for  the  rock  pigeon  is  this  same  grand  old  cave,  which  we 
always  christen  the  ^^  rook's  cavern,"  for  many  a  one  have  we  slain 
here. 

''  We  are  ready,  now,  Joseph  ;  give  your  view-hollo !  and  begin 
the  ball  1 "  And  with  one  breechloader,  cocked  in  our  hand,  and  the 
second  on  the  thwart  at  our  knee,  we  stand,  or  rather  sit  (for  who 
could  keep  his  legs  and  shoot  at  the  same  time,  on  ^  such  a  heaving 
swell ')  all  ready  for  the  coming  birds  I 

''Tally-A?/"  yells  old  Joseph,  but  in  no  very  musical  voice; 
which,  however,  though  in  sober  truth  would  not  be,  loved 

**  By  Melton  ears, 
And  harsh  in  sound  to  Quorn," 

has  nevertheless  the  desired  effect,  and    long  ere  the  resounding 
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echoes  have  died  away  on  the  air,  with  a  rush,  as  of  a  swirling 
tempest,  out  they  come!  Ye  powers,  what  a  light  1  In  hundreds. 
Slid  you  !  Nay,  in  thousands,  more  truly,  for  such  is  the  whirring 
of  wings,  and  the  darkening  of  the  evening  air  for  a  few  moments, 
that  it  is  quite  enough  to  unnerve  a  man.  But  two  barrels  sent 
with  right  good  will  into  the  multitude  has  a  grand  effect,  and  down 
tumble  the  fat  little  round  bodies  of  several  ^^  rocks  "  into  the  ocean 
around  the  boat,  and  at  the  noise  of  the  shot,  out  dash  some  fifty 
more  of  the  dear  little  fellows,  only  to  leave  three  more  of  their 
number  as  a  toll  paid  to  the  second  gun }  the  first  being  reloaded  by 
our  soldier  in  time  to  knock  over  yet  another  pigeon — z  young  one, 
who  has  lingered  far  behind  the  rest — as  it  wings  its  way  out  of  the 
cave  round  the  corner  of  the  cliff.  And,  now,  to  collect  the  spoil. 
No  very  easy  task  is  this,  either,  for  the  rolling  swell  takes  the  dead 
and  dying  birds  closer  in  by  the  black  jagged  rocks,  than  is  by  any 
manner  of  means  desirable.  However,  by  dint  of  John's  exertions 
with  the  long  oars,  and  Joseph  at  the  helm,  and  ourselves  with  the 
landing  net,  we  at  length  succeed  in  getting  on  board  no  less  than 
eleven  lovely  little  blue  rock  doves,  their  shining  plumage  looking 
very  beautiful,  as  they  are  spread  out  on  the  thwarts  to  *'  dry,"  for 
soaked  with  salt  water  must  they  be ;  and  we  are  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  leave  two  more  dead  ones,  whose  bodies  the  big  waves 
have  already  washed  up  into  the  depths  of  the  cavern.  Talk  of 
Hurlingham,  indeed  ! .  TAis  is  far  better  I 

^'  And,  now,  skipper,  tor  home,  and  John  can  just  tell  us  that 
yarn  he  promised  about  the  cavern,  as  we  sail  along." 

And,  so  old  John  does,  and  this  is  the  pith  of  it. 

Many  are  the  terrible  stories  told  of  the  awfully  frequent  ship- 
wrecks beneath  the  ever-dreaded  Black  Craigs ;  but  one  of  the 
most  curious  deliverances  from  death  occurred  some  twenty  or  more 
years  ago  to  one  of  the  crew  of  a  Dundee  whaler,  called  the  ^^  Star.*' 
After  doing  all  they  knew  to  help  her  off  the  terrible  rocks,  below 
the  clifF,  on  which  many  people  were  watching  them,  the  crew  gave 
up  the  hopeless  struggle,  and  the  ill-fated  vessel  quickly  went  to 
pieces,  and  apparently  every  soul  on  board  perished.  One  solitarv 
young  fellow,  however,  by  name  Henry  Johnstone,  was  at  length 
washed  up  by  the  great  wave  into  a  hollow  of  the  clifF,  which  hole, 
no  doubt,  has  been  carved  from  the  solid  rock  by  the  storms  of 
centuries.  The  floor,  or  bottom  part  of  this  little  cave,  sloped 
upwards  towards  the  interior  of  the  clifF,  although  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern  is  quite  closed  up  by  every  wave,  as  it  rolls  in.  He 
actually  existed  in  this  awful  spot  for  four  days  and  a  like  number 
of  nights ;  and  for  every  four  hours  out  of  the  six,  when  the  tides 
were  coming  in,  he  expected  every  moment  to  be  suffocated.  But 
there  floated  within  his  reach,  from  the  wreck,  a  feather  mattress — 
which  he  cut  open  and  stuffed  into  his  boots  for  warmth — a  barrel 
containing  herrings,  on  which  he  subsisted,  and  a  little  tin  mug,  with 
which  he  managed  to  catch  the  fresh  water,  which  trickled  in  drops 
from  the  roof  of  his  prison.    Driven  to  desperation,  and  the  storm 
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having  slightly  lulled,  he  at  length  swam  out  of  the  cave,  and 
managed  to  scale  the  precipitous  clifF,  at  a  point  where  the  beholder 
shudders  to  think  of  such  a  feat.  He  appeared  at  Stromness  on  a 
Sabbath  morning,  half  clothed,  and  the  people  fled  from  him, 
believing  him  to  be  a  spectre  from  the  dead,  for  he  was  well  known 
in  the  town.  However,  thanks  were  ofln^red  tip  in  all  the  churches 
for  his  wonderful  deliverance. 

And  we  never  visit  the  Black  Craigs  without  thinking  of  the 
poor  sailor. 

{To  be  continued.) 


ABOUT  RACING  TOUTS  AND  TIPSTERS. 

When  the  astute  proprietor  of  the  ^  Bird  of  Wisdom  "  announced 
that  he  had  engaged  the  ^^  Venerable  Bede ''  as  tipster-in-chief  to 
that  celebrated  ofi^-shoot  of  the  **  Pink  'un,"  backers  of  horses  began 
to  look  up,  and  to  think  that  at  length  a  royal  road  to  fortune  had 
been  opened  up  to  them,  and  that  in  the  future,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Venerable  one,  they  would  only  require  to  put  their  money  down 
to  lift  it  up  again  clogged  with  the  pleasant  burden  of  an  additional 
weight  of  gold,  in  the  shape  of  the  stipulated  ''  odds."  But  as  the 
poet  has  told  us,  ^^  the  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft 
a-'glev,"  and  so  it  has  proved  in  following  the  tips  of  the  tipster  in 
question.  I  have  tried  them  many  a  time  and  o^,  and  have  always 
found  them  to  fail  in  the  end,  just  as  the  tips  of  all  other  tipsters  do. 

I  am  not,  be  it  noted,  singling  out  the  Venerable  prophet  of 
the  ^  Bird  of  Wisdom,''  by  way  of  holding  him  up  as  a  greater 
failure  than  his  fellows.  Not  at  all.  He  is  quite  as  good  as  the  best 
of  them,  and  undoubtedly  many  shades  better  than  some  dozen  of  his 
prophetic  brethren  ;  nor  does  he  lack  that  intelligence  which  enables 
him  to  give  a  reason  for  his  faith,  while  his  honesty  of  purpose  is  above 
suspicion,  which  is  rather  more,  I  fancy,  than  can  be  said  for  some 
others  of  the  order.  In  beginning  with  Mr.  Bede,  I  just  wish  to 
show,  that  even  with  the  best  attainable  advice,  the  backer  of  horses, 
if  he  persevere  at  the  business,  is  bound  in  the  end  to  attain  a  very 
near  view  of  the  workhouse.  On  some  days  the  followers  of  a 
tipster  may  be  fortunate,  and  back  perhaps  five  out  of  seven  of  the 
winning  horses  in  that  day's  racing,  at  such  odds  as  are  now  allocated 
to  the  persons  who  do  their  business  at  what  is  called  ^^  starting 
price,"  which  I  am  credibly  informed  is  the  price  ^^  arranged "  by 
persons  who,  being  themselves  extensive  layers  of  the  odds,  put  the 
figures  at  a  point  that  will  save  their  own  pockets  \  vide  the  recent 
flagrant  case  of  Toastmaster.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
backer  of  any  particular  man'^s  tips  is  sure  to  come  to  grief,  despite 
the  brief  glimpses  of  sunshine  which  he  may  occasionally  experience. 

By  way  of  showing  what  the  backers  of  horses  have  to  contend 
with — and  the  tipsters  as  well — I  maj  take  a  glance  at  the  recent 
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*^  Royal  Ascot "  Meeting.  I  shall  not  of  course  venture  upon  a 
criticism  of  the  racing,  nor  can  I  dare  '^  the  millinery  of  the  scene/' 
these  must  be  left  to  other  and  more  piquant  pens  than  mine. 
Although  ^^  the  settlement ''  was  happily  not  much  worse  than  usual/ 
everybody  knows  that  the  gentlemen  lost  the  day,  and  that  the  book- 
makers left  off  business  with  a  heavy  winning  balance.  As  for  the 
touts  and  tipsters,  they  were,  especiadly  during  the  first  three  days  of 
the  racing  literally  ^^  nowhere/'  being,  roundly  speaking,  floored  to 
a  man.  By  way  of  illustrating  the  particular  Black  Ascot — ^there 
have  been  many  such,  however,  in  past  days — of  which  I  am 
speaking,  I  subjoin  a  brief  calendar  of  the  four  days'  sport,  showing 
the  fate  of  the  favourites,  and  the  ''  favourites,"  as  all  know,  are 
generally  made  by  the  exertions  of  the  touts  and  tipsters,  who  again 
have  seldom  any  alternative  but  to  go  for  the  best  public  form,  or  in 
other  words,  they  must  follow  the  money,  or  vice  versd : — 

Tuesday. 

Trial  Stakes 3  to  i  on  Thebais — Last    Three  ran. 

4  „  Corrie  Roy — Second.    Four  ran. 
8  agst  Talisman — ^Third.    Four  ran. 
8  on  Lonely — Third.    Seven  ran. 
8  agst  Regaiin — Last.    Six  ran. 
4   „   Rebecca  c — Won.    Six  ran. 
4   „   The  Prince — Last    Three  ran. 


Gold  Vase 6 

Prince  of  Wales's  Stake  .     .11 

Biennial 11 

Ascot  Stakes 11 

Maiden  Plate 6 

Triennial 6 


»i 
»> 

n 
n 


Wednesday. 


Coronation  .  . 
Visitors'  Plate  . 
Fern  Hill  Stakes  . 

Royal  Hunt  Cup . 

3  and  Triennial  . 
Ascot  Derby  .  . 
a6th  Biennial  .     . 


•     . 


•     • 


•     • 


9  to  4  on  Queen  Adelaide— Last.  Four  ran. 
a  ..  I  agst  Disfranchise — Second.  Five  ran. 

Cherry — Second.    Four  ran. 

Duke   of  Richmond — Second. 

Quicklime— Seventh.  Sixteen 
ran. 

Donatello — ^Third.    Eight  ran. 

Brest — Won.    Five  ran. 

Ishah — ^Last    Four  ran. 


11 

n 
n 

n 


a  and  New  Biennial    .     . 
St.  James's  Palace  Stakes 


aist  New  Biennial 
Gold  Cup .  .  . 
All  Aged  Stakes  . 
New  Stakes  .  . 
Rous  Memorial    . 


Thursday. 
1 3  to  4  agst  Caltha — Second.    Three  ran. 


6 

75 

9 
6 


II 

If 

n 


19 


Dep.  dam  c — Fourth.     Eight 
ran. 
4  on  Lucerne — Second.    Six  ran. 
40  on  St.  Simon— Won.    Five  ran. 
4    „    Geheimniss— Won.    Two  ran. 
4  a^  Langwell — Fourth.    Nine  ran. 


Evens  on  Chislehurst — Second.    Six  ran. 


Queen's  Stand  Plate  . 
Hardwicke  Stakes 
Ascot  High- Weight  Plate 
Wokingham  Stakes   . 

Alexandra  Plate   .     . 
Windsor  Castle  Stakes 
31st  Triennial.     •    • 


Friday. 


13  to  8  on  Geheimniss— Won.    Four  ran. 
13  „  8  agst  Harvester—- Third.    Five  ran. 

4  on  Florence — Won.    Four  ran. 

5  agst  Duke  of  Richmond — Second. 
Thirteen  ran. 

4  on  Corrie  Roy — Won.    Three  ran. 
z  agst  Farewell — Last    Seven  ran. 
I    M    Talismans-Won.    Five  ran. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  tables  of  winners,  that  backers  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  left  standing,  obtained  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 
fortune  on  the  Friday,  when  no  less  than  three-and-a-half  favourites 
won.  Talisman  starting  on  an  equali^  with  Gonfalon.  In  all,  the 
favourite  at  Ascot  won  on  eight  occasions,  and  at  the  following  rates 
of  odds,  namely,  6  to  4  against  j  (twice)  9  to  4  ^;; ;  y^  to  j\.on;  13 
to  8  ou;  9  to  4.  on;  7  to  4  on i  and  2  to  i  against,  in  the  case  of 
Talisman.  At  such  rates  of  odds,  and  after  sustaining  so  many 
defeats,  ic  is  clear  that  such  of  the  backers  as  possessed  the  spirit  to 
fight  out  the  battle  to  the  bitter  end  could  not  do  very  much  good. 
Twenty  losses  to  eight  wins,  five  of  the  latter  with  ''odds  on,"  is 
what  no  purse  could  possibly  stand  against. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  questions — ^who  is  to  blame  for  such 
a  long-continued  series  of  disasters  ?  What  is  the  use  of  a  tipster 
if  he  cannot  tip  winners,  and  how  is  he  to  find  them  ?  Any  in- 
telligent backer  of  horses  can  work  out  the  public  form  for  himself, 
and  why  our  daily  newspapers  should  each  expend  a  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  for  tips  is  somewhat  puzzling.  But  I  shall 
not  open  up  these  sores  at  present.  It  would  appear  that  the  tipsters 
cannot  give  **  certainties,"  either  for  the  Ascot  or  any  other  meeting, 
and  no  amount  of  argument  will  induce  me  to  believe,  that  any 
backer  can  obtain  fortune  at  the  hands  of  any  tout  or  tipster. 

Let  me  turn  therefore  to  the  general  question  of  touting  and 
tipping,  and  see  what  amusement  or  instruction  it  will  afFord  to  our 
readers.  I  have  studied  the  subject  carefully,  and  am  in  possession  of 
reminiscences  and  anecdotes  that  would  suffice  to  fill  a  volume,  but  in 
the  present  communication  I  shall  not  essay  more  than  a  mere 
sketch,  and  to  «ave  heartburning,  I  shall  hark  back  for  a  year  or 
two  for  my  illustrations,  having  no  desire  to  tread  on  the  toes  of 
those  whose  daily  business  it  is  at  the  present  time  to  ''  work  the 
oracle  **  for  behoof  of  backers. 

There  is  an  army  of ''  touts  "  constantly  at  work  to  supply  persons 
engaged  in  the  business  of  horse-racing  with  information  as  to  the 
work  done  by  the  horses  in  training.  Such  information  is  conveyed 
to  those  entitled  to  receive  it  either  privately  or  by  letters  or  telegrams 
sent  to  individuals  or  newspapers,  or  publicly  oy  means  of  reports 
published  in  most  of  the  sporting  journals.  AH  the  chief  training 
grounds  are  regularly  touted  by  men  who  are  well  versed  in  their 
business,  having  probably  been  bred  to  it  in  the  sense  of  having  been 
in  some  way  or  other  connected  from  an  early  period  with  the 
^  noble  animal."  Some  touts  have  in  their  day  been  owners  them- 
selves of  racehorses,  others  have  been  trainers,  some  have  been 
jockeys  ;  many  persons  have  taken  to  touting  from  sheer  love  of  the 
work }  one  industrious  horsewatcher  tells  us  himself  that  he  was 
brought  up  to  factory  life  ;  another,  as  we  gather  from  his  communi- 
cations, carries  on  a  tailoring  business,  whilst  some  are  petty  shop- 
keepers as  well  as  touts.  At  Newmarket  a  large  number  of  such 
persons  find  what  would  seem  to  be  remunerative  employment — one 
of  the  community  at  least  boasts  of  the  number  of  cottages  he  has 
been  able  to  build  fiiom  his  gains  as  a  horsewatcher.     Another  is 
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reputed  to  earn  his  thousand  a  year  at  the  work.  As  there  are 
usually  over  a  thousand  horses  constantly  in  training  at  ^^head- 
quarters/' it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  touts  of  that  great  centre 
of  the  sport  of  kings  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them.  As  in  other 
occupations,  so  in  touting,  there  are  degrees  of  celebrity — there  arc 
touts  and  touts.  Some  of  the  Newmarket  horsewatchers  have 
made  themselves  famous  in  their  sphere  of  labour  by  their  industry 
and  success,  undergoing  day  by  day  a  great  amount  of  personal 
trouble  and  fatigue  in  order  to  obtain  information  for  their  employers, 
and  they  find  their  reward  in  doing  so.  It  is  a  business  at  which 
money  can  be  made. 

Stories  are  told  of  some  of  these  men  having  been  able  to  ^  spot " 
a  horse  for  a  particular  race  many  months  before  it  could  be  run,  and 
so  enabling  their  employers  to  win  considerable  sums  of  money  by 
backing  the  animal  at  a  date  when  a  good  price  could  be  obtained 
against  its  chance.     Wonderful  anecdotes  have  from  time  to  time 
been  related  of  the  tricks  resorted  to  by  touts  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  training  and  trials  of  horses.  Owners  of  animals  in  training 
as  a  rule  detest  touts,  and  when  they  have  a  horse  to  try  for  some 
important  race  do  all  they  possibly  can  to  mislead  them  or  throw 
them  off  the  scent  by  putting  fanciful  weights  on  the  animals  taking 
part  in  the  trial,  and  by  other  devices   as  well,  but  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  baffle  a  tout.     No  matter  what  the  weather  may  be  or 
how  the  wind  may  blow,  the  tout  will  be  looking,  from  the  branches 
of  a  tree  perhaps,  from  over  a  hedge  or  a  dyke,  from  a  coign  of 
vantage  in  an  open  drain,  from  a  hay-cock  or  corn-rick,  or  from  any 
other  spot  where   he  can  see  what  is  going  on  on  the  particular 
training  ground  which  it  has  become  his  duty  to  watch.     It  is  re- 
lated of  a  certain  nobleman  that  vie  et  armis  he  captured  a  body  of 
touts,  and  had  them  driven  in  an  omnibus  to  a  distant  town,  where 
a  good  dinner  had  been  ordered  for  them.     During  their  absence  an 
important  trial  had  taken  place,  of  which  they  were  duly  informed,  too 
late  of  course  to  be  of  any  use  to  them.    Some  trainers  before  a 
trial  have  the  training  ground  well  searched  by  men  and  dogs,  so  as 
to  be  pretty  sure  their  actions  will  not  be  overlooked.     But  even 
these  exceedingly  vigilant  people  have  been  deceived.     *^  You  need 
not  mind  that  poor  old  mushroom  gatherer,''  said  a  trainer  to  his 
men,  *'  she'll  not  know  what  we  are  doing ; "  but  in  that  the  trainer 
was  wrong,  the  poor  old  woman  being  a  tout  in  disguise,  who  saw 
ail  that  he  wanted  to  see,  served  his  employer  by  means  of  his 
ingenuity,  and  thereby  put  money  in  his  own  purse. 

As  has  been  said,  *^  there  are  touts  and  touts."  The  chief 
sporting  newspapers  now  publish  reports  from  the  various  training 
quarters.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly  how  the  work  is  carried  on. 
It  used  to  be  a  proverb  among  the  fraternity,  that  *^  those  who  lay  in 
bed  in  a  morning  at  Newmarket  did  no  good  for  themselves^"  but 
we  sometimes  hear  now  of  touts  who  are  never  seen  on  the  heath, 
and  would  not  know  a  horse  if  they  saw  it.  In  other  words,  it  is 
insinuated  they  '^  make  up "  their  reports  at  second  hand,  having 
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persons  in  their  interest  who  supply  them  with  information^— of  a 
kind.  Some  of  the  Newmarket  horsewatchers  not  only  *^  tout "  but 
they  *^  tip  "  as  well,  a  few  of  them  sending  long  letters  to  particular 
journals,  giving  not  only  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  work 
done,  but  analysing  and  comparing  form  and  ending  with  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  horses  in  a  race  are  most  likely  to 
win ;  but  even  the  daily  purveyors  of  training  intelligence  give  each 
their  tip  immediately  previous  to  a  big  race,  and  it  is  not  a  Ettlc  sur- 
prising to  find  that  the  touts  at  Newmarket,  Manton,  Stanton, 
Kingsclere,  and  Malton  are  each  able  to  supply  the  winner.  The 
touts  are  very  well  paid,  and  some  of  them  earn  a  good  deal  of 
money,  liberal  presents  being  bestowed  on  them  when  they  are  able 
to  herald  a  big  success,  which  some  of  the  body  will  manage  to  do  half 
a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the  season.  There  are  probably  forty 
or  fifty  touts  at  Newmarket,  besides  occasional  visitors  in  the  same 
line  of  business,  who  run  down  to  make  special  inquiries  at  stated 
seasons. 

There  used  to  be  a  considerable  number  of  touts  on  the  Yorkshire 
training  grounds  in  the  palmy  days  of  *^  the  Wizard  of  the  North.'* 
The  ''Druid"  in  one  of  his  charming  gossips  says  that  the  Flying 
Dutchman  was  wont  to  be  watched  by  a  perfect  regiment  of  them 
before  the  Derby,  as  many  as  sixteen  having  been  counted  on  one 
occasion  waiting  on  the  horse,  and  watching  it  with  hawks'  eyes  as 
it  came  out  for  exercise.  One  of  the  touts  told  the  trainer  that  his 
orders  were  to  watch  the  horse  come  out  of  its  stable,  and  not  to 
leave  the  ground  till  it  went  back  1  ^*  When  Bill  Scott  (the  famous 
jockey)  used  to  live  near  Knavesmire  his  motions  were  watched 
night  and  day,  whenever  a  trial  at  Malton  was  about  to  come  oflF, 
and  ic  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  steal  away  from  York  at  any 
time  of  the  night  without  having  them  on  his  track."  Another  of 
the  Druid's  reminiscences  tells  us  that  at  one  of  the  Yorkshire 
trainbg  towns  a  schoolmaster  commenced  as  prophet  to  a  London 
paper,  and  it  appeared  in  the  sequel  that  he  had  got  all  his  informa* 
tion  by  writing  the  letters  for  the  touts  between  school  hours.  As 
showing  the  ingenuity  of  some  of  these  men  it  has  been  told  that  one 
of  them  disguised  as  a  drover  obtained  some  very  valuable  racing 
information  from  a  tradesman  employed  upon  a  job  at  one  of  the 
Newmarket  racing  stables.  The  place  was  a  public-house,  and  over 
a  can  of  ale  the  painter  said  that  a  certain  horse  which  he  described 
had  walked  quite  lamely  from  one  box  to  another,  ^^  it  had  two 
white  heels/'  said  the  painter.  The  information  was  worth  a  mint 
of  money  to  that  tout.  A  still  bolder  game  was  played  by  a  man 
who,  obtaining  the  use  of  a  constable's  uniform,  told  a  trainer  that  he 
had  come  down  from  London  to  tell  him  that  two  noted  characters 
had  left  for  Newmarket  on  some  evil  mission.  The  supposed  con- 
stable, who  had  come  from  Berkshire,  was  hospitably  entertained  and 
rewarded,  but  what  was  of  greater  importance  to  him,  he  learned  a 
stable  secret  that  he  could  not  otherwise  have  penetrated.  It  was  a 
clever  dodge  successfully  executed. 
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The  "  tipster,*'  as  a  rule,  follows  the  tout ;  the  latter,  as  has  been 
shown,  collects  the  necessary  information  with  regard  to  the  health 
and  condition  of  the  horses  which  he  sees  at  exercise,  or  gains  in 
some  other  manner,  whilst  the  former  disseminates  the  information 
so  obtained,  dressing  it  up  for  the  public  by  comparing  one  horse 
with  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  acceptable. 

Every  daily  newspaper  of  any  consequence  keeps,  or  has  in  its 
time  kept,  a  "  tipster,"  or  racing  commentator,  his  duty  being  to 
give  once  a  week  a  good  long  detailed  review  of  the  past  week's 
racing,  and  also  to  take  a  prophetic  glance  at  the  forthcoming  meet- 
ings. The  expense  of  doing  this,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
daily  racing  reports  of  the  week  which  the  public  are  now  taught  to 
expect,  is  a  heavy  item  in  the  annual  expenditure  of  a  newspaper,  in 
some  instances  the  cost  of  the  sporting  element  will  not  perhaps  be 
less — perhaps  more — than  a  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  sporting 
writers  for  the  press  have  a  hard  task  set  them.  They  are  expected 
to  be  *'  there  or  thereabouts  "  on  the  occasion  of  every  great  race, 
and  many  of  them  are  called  upon  to  give  tips  for  the  smaller  every- 
day contests  as  well,  so  that  upon  occasions  such  as  Whitsun  week, 
when  there  may  be  something  like  twenty-four  days  of  racing,  their 
resources  are  taxed  to  the  uttermost,  and  they  must  too  be  on  their 
mettle,  for  at  these  holiday  meetings  there  are  thousands  of  people 
who  look  to  them  for  guiaance  and  instruction  in  making  their  bets. 

No  excuses  are  taken  for  a  failure  to  select  the  winner,  the  tipster, 
in  fact,  being  expected  to  work  miracles  on  behalf  of  his  numerous 
clients ;  if  he  fails  to  name  the  winners  of  at  least  two  races  out  of 
every  three,  he  is  set  down  as  a  humbug  who  is  not  worth  following. 
Yet  how  is  he  to  perform  what  is  expected  of  him  ;  in  many  cases 
he  has  only  the  public  form  of  the  horses  to  guide  him,  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  intentions  of  owners,  and  till  the  last  moment 
*'  there  is  no  market "  to  show  how  the  cat  intends  to  jump.  No 
wonder  it  so  often  happens  that  ^'  the  tipsters  are  floored  to  a  man." 
Tried  by  the  results  of  their  tips,  tipsters  as  a  rule  are  a  failure,  not 
that  they  do  not  on  occasion  make  great  hits,  selecting  sometimes 
two  out  of  the  iirst  three  in  a  great  handicap,  but,  as  has  been 
shown  on  another  page,  they  don't  pay  to  follow  systematically. 
That  being  so,  it  is  not  a  little  wonderful  that  their  ^^  vaticinations," 
as  they  call  their  writings,  continue  to  be  so  anxiously  looked  for 
and  eagerly  read.  Persons  desirous  of  backing  a  horse  for  a  particular 
race  may  very  easily  find  out  for  themselves  all  that  is  known  about 
the  animal  from  ^'  the  book  ** — ^^.,  one  or  other  of  the  annual  or 
weekly  turf  guides  now  so  numerous.  The  performances  of  each 
horse  is  to  be  found  set  down  in  these  repositories  of  turf  know- 
ledge, and  for  a  few  pence  or  a  shilling  or  two  they  are  open  to  all, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  man  from  becoming  his  own 
tipsteI^  There  are,  of  course,  occasions  when  ^*  the  book  is  a  lie," 
and  is  of  no  use,  when  a  horse  that  has  been  running  badly  suddenly 
recovers  its  form  and  improves  all  at  once  some  sixteen  or  twenty- 
eight  pounds — ^no  wonder  when  such  resurrections  take  place  that 
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the  poor  prophets  all  find  themselves  down  in  the  dirt.  Even 
tipsters  who  supply  a  dozen  papers  and  give  a  different  winner  in 
each,  are  frequently  on  such  occasions  ignominiously  ^'  floored/' 

A  thousand  examples  of  tips  which  have  been  ignominiously  wide 
of  the  mark  during  the  last  three  years  might  easily  be  culled  from 
the  racing  newspapers  or  from  other  prints  which  deal  in  sporting 
intelligence.  U  some  of  the  tipsters  would  only  condescend  to  give 
their  selections  minus  their  reasons  for  selecting  them,  they  might, 
perhaps,  be  thought  sensible  writers,  even  when  their  prophecies 
came  tq  grief.  Imagine  a  tipster  declining  to  entertain  the  chance 
of  Robert  the  Devil  for  the  St.  Leger  because  it  was  his  opinion 
that  ^'  it  could  not  stay ! "  Could  not  stay,  and  yet  it  only  was 
beaten  for  the  Derby  by  Bend  Or  by  perhaps  five  inches,  and  after- 
wards won  the  Grand  Prize  of  Paris  over  a  greater  distance  than 
the  St.  Leger  is  run  oven  That  tipster  was  properly  punished  by 
finding  after  the  race  the  horse  he  had  selected  among  the  last  of 
the  runners.  A  tipster  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  select  Buchanan 
for  the  Lincoln  Handicap,  led  all  his  followers  an  expensive  dance 
by  continually  selecting  throughout  the  year  horses  from  the  same 
stable  to  win  the  more  important  races  of  the  season.  That  tipsier 
at  the  close  of  flat  racing  was  ^^  nowhere ''  among  his  fellows.  It 
is  a  mad  idea  of  many  turf  writers  that  because  a  stable  begins  well 
its  good  fortune  is  sure  to  continue  throughout  the  season ;  it  is  an 
idea,  however,  which  is  always  finding  followers  among  the  pens 
of  the  turf,  often  as  it  has  brought  them  to  grief.  It  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  occupy  space  with  the  failures  of  the  tipsters,  they 
are  so  numerous,  but  a  few  samples  may  be  given.  A  professional 
tipster  wrote  as  follows  of  the  Kempton  Park  November  Handicap 
of  27th  November,  1880: — "As  to  the  bottom-weights,  the  Irish 
bred  animals  Whist  and  Beauchamp  II.  [the  winner !],  they  cannot 
go  fast  enough  to  keep  themselves  warm."  These  remarks  actually 
appeared  in  a  paper  having  on  its  staff  two  sporting  writers,  which 
was  issued  on  the  morning  of  the  race,  and  in  which  the  scribe 
wrote  of  a  horse  which  had  been  ^'  scratched  "  some  days  previously, 
as  if  it  were  still  in  the  race.  The  same  writer  gave  as  his  tip  in 
another  race  Brotherhood  and  Belfry,  neither  of  which  were  in  the 
first  seven  of  the  fourteen  horses  which  took  part  in  the  race. 
Prestonpans  was  given  over  and  over  again  by  the  tipsters  of  188 1 
as  sure  to  win — a  fortune  must  have  been  dropped  by  backers  over 
that  horse.  But,  to  quote  a  still  more  recent  case,  a  tipster  writing 
for  an  important  provincial  journal,  asserted  with  all  his  might,  that 
of  all  the  horses  likely  to  run  for  the  Derby  of  this  year.  Harvester 
had  no  chance  of  being  in  the  first  three  I 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  general  rule  that  public  tipsters 
^^  follow  the  money "  in  making  their  selections,  or  at  all  events, 
select  horses  which  are  sure  to  be  backed  and  in  time  settle  down 
as  favourites.  It  has  been  affirmed  by  some  persons  of  certain  of 
the  tipsters  that  they  write  in  the  interest  of  the  bookmakers,  and 
give  horse   after   horse  that  has   no  chance   of  winning,  so  that 
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infatuated  turf  gamblers  may  back  them.  These  writers  have  plenty 
of  time  to  do  so,  as  in  some  cases  the  race  is  not  run  for  some 
weeks  after  the  entries  are  published.  Such  accusations,  however, 
must  be  received  with  the  proverbial  pinch  of  salt ;  probably  from 
the  persistent  way  in  which  they  are  reiterated  there  is  more  than 
a  grain  of  truth  in  them.  It  is  quite  certain  that  some  book- 
makers have  a  finger  in  more  than  one  paper  pie,  and  that  their 
staff  have  to  "write  to  orders,"  and  "bonnet "  horses  for  races  they 
were  never  intended  to  win,  and  which  to  prevent  accidents  would 
be  scratched  before  the  race.  Another  part  of  the  business  of  the 
kind  of  "  kept "  writer  alluded  to  is  to  keep  the  public  "  off'*  certain 
horses,  so  that  bookmakers  in  ^'  the  know  "  may  lay  as  little  against 
them  as  possible.  Outsiders  will  perhaps  not  believe  in  such  "turf 
iniquities,"  but  they  occur  for  all  that,  and  as  the  country  newspaper 
tipping  of  the  period  is  in  the  hands  of  only  some  five  persons  it 
is  not  difficult  for  such  arrangements  to  be  devised  as  will  promote 
*'  business.'* 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper  tipsters  referred  to,  there  are  the 
circular  men,  who  publish  each  of  them  a  weekly  sheet  containing 
notes  on  past  and  forthcoming  events,  as  also  a  programme  of  the 
coming  races,  each  horse  having  a  number  attached  to  it,  so  that  it 
can  be  referred  to  in  an  advertisement.  There  are  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  such  circulars  of  a  reputable  kind  among  turf-men,  as 
"  Lockets,'*  "  Judexes,"  "  Mentors,"  &c.  There  are  also  some  of 
another  kind,  which  need  scarcely  be  further  noticed ;  it  is  so  easy 
for  any  adventurer  who  can  command  a  couple  of  pounds  to  set 
himself  up  as  a  guide  to  the  backer  of  horses.  There  are  many  such 
now  at  work,  they  generally  last  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  break 
down.  As  a  rule  they  are  persistent  liars,  and  know  as  much  about 
horses  as  they  do  about  herrings.  There  is  a  knave  of  the  kind 
who  is  constantly  obtruding  his  mendacious  advertisements  on  turt* 
men,  always  saying  that  his  success  is  enormous,  that  his  subscription 
list  is  full,  but  that  for  the  small  sum  of  five  shillings  he  will  give  a 
few  more  persons  the  benefit  of  "  his  own  exclusive  information,"  as 
well  as  let  them  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  gentlemen  who  write 
to  him  from  the  various  training  quarters.  You  are  tempted  to  send 
your  five  shillinas  for  that  particular  "  circular."  It  is  a  fraud,  there 
is  nothing  in  it  but  what  may  be  found  in  the  Standard  or  Daily 
Telegraph  newspapers.  In  ten  days  or  so  "  the  witch  *'  writes  you 
in  piteous  terms  to  add  another  half-crown  to  your  subscription. 
"  You  will  never  regret  doing  so,"  you  are  told  j  "there  is  something 
to  come  for  the  back-end  handicaps,  that  will  prove  a  fortune  to  afl 
who  subscribe  to  the  "  Witch  of  Endor."  A  gentleman  who  wrote 
for  the  circular,  just  to  test  it,  found  it  to  be  quite  worthless.  But 
in  the  case  of  Locket,  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  tipsters,  subscrib- 
ers are  dealt  with  in  an  honest  spirit,  and  really  receive  something 
like  value  for  the  two  guineas,  which  is  the  cost  of  the  subscription. 
Besides  those  which  have  been  alluded  to,  there  is  a  perfect  host  of 
miscellaneous  and  "  fancy  "  tipsters,  always  at  work  struggling  to  earn 
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^^an  honest  penny"  throughout  the  racing  year.  I  have  bought 
this  year  over  a  score  of  various  circulars,  but  not  one  of  them 
has  put  money  in  my  pocket,  some  are  fortunate  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  then  you  are  '^  let  in  *'  pretty  hot.  Not  one  circular  that 
I  bought  for  tne  meeting  at  Royal  Ascot  was  able  to  foretell  the 
fortunes  of  the  various  races ;  as  I  have  hinted,  a  tipster  cannot 
foretell  the  success  of  an  outsider,  they  all  go  for  the  same  horses 
as  a  rule,  just  like  sheep  jumping  over  a  gate,  and  as  already 
indicated,  the  ^^  tips "  of  such  of  the  daily  journals  as  give  racing 
intelligence  are  just  as  good  as  can  be  got,  while  the  price  charged 
is  just  one  penny  I 

It  used  to  be,  and  indeed  still  is,  the  fashion  for  all  sorts  of  adven- 
turers to  make  a  greater  than  ordinary  effort  about  the  Derby  Day, 
and  so  earn  a  few  shillings  by  the  issuing  of  inflated  advertisements, 
announcing  their  earnest  desire  and  ability  to  ^^  spot  *^  the  winner  of 
the  great  race.  At  one  time  there  was  about  a  hundred  persons 
always  engaged  in  trying  to  make  the  fortunes  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, but  since  the  daily  newspapers  began  to  give  the  extended 
notices  of  turf  matters,  which  they  now  do,  these  gentry  are  not  in 
so  much  request.  Still  some  dozen  or  so  of  them  were  at  their  old 
game  for  the  Derby  of  1880,  with  varying  success.  It  would  be 
curious  to  give  a  selection  of  these  advertisements  extending  over 
the  last  fifty  years ;  some  of  the  tipsters  advertised  that  they  had 
dreamt  the  winner,  and  that  they  would  impart  their  information  on 
receipt  of  half-a-crown's  worth  of  postage  stamps;  others  again 
wished  it  to  be  known  that  by  means  of  clairvoyance  they  had  as- 
certained the  name  of  the  horse  which  would  win,  and  also  another 
one  at  a  long  price,  which  would  obtain  a  place.  The  Derby  was 
always  selected  as  the  best  race  to  work  upoa ;  it  has  such  a  hold 
on  the  popular  aflfections,  and  many  people  bet  a  little  over  the 
Derby  who  never  bet  on  any  other  race.  Many  of  our  City  men 
say,  ^*  Well,  I  am  not  a  betting  man,  but  I  do  sport  a  sovereign  or  two 
over  the  Derby,  win  or  lose.'  The  touting  and  tipping  during  the 
month  of  May  used,  therefore,  to  be  at  a  sort  of  white  heat,  all  sorts 
of  waifs  taking  to  the  business  who  could  command  a  few  shillings 
to  pay  for  the  preliminary  advertisements.  A  surprising  amount  of 
success  often  attended  the  bouncing  advertisements  of  those  knaves  ; 
it  became  known  in  the  case  of  one  of  them,  that  for  eight  days  be- 
fore the  Derby  he  obtained  over  two  hundred  and  thirty  letters  each 
day,  every  one  of  which  contained  twelve  postage  stamps,  and  a 
stamped  envelope  for  the  reply.  One  clever  rogue  of  the  tipster 
kind  carried  on,  for  ten  or  twelve  days  before  the  great  classic  race, 
no  less  than  seven  such  agencies.  One  of  his  tricks  was  to  adver* 
tise  as  a  governess  out  of  a  situation,  who  had  while  in  her  last  place 
obtained  a  grand  turf  secret — no  less  than  the  winner  of  the  Derby — 
while  acting  as  the  amanuensis  of  her  master  \  her  terms  were  a  fee 
of  ten  shillings  by  Post  Office  order.  Another  dodge  of  this 
person  was  an  advertisement  from  a  clergyman,  saying  that  he  had 
obtained  the  names  of  the  first  three  horses  from  a  tout  whom  he 
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had  attended  on  his  death-bed,  and  the  object  of  the  advertisement 
was  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  said  tout's  very  destitute 
hmWy.  The  other  plans  of  this  Napoleon  of  the  art  were  of  the  com- 
mon sort)  and  were  all  more  or  less  successful,  but  the  shilling  is  the 
standard  price,  it  is  the  sum  which  can  be  most  readily  obtained. 
An  active  tipster  of  the  kind  just  described  takes  great  pains  to 
spread  his  favours  over  all  the  horses  likely  to  run  in  the  race, 
sending  a  different  Sjclection  to  each  applicant,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  one  of  those  he  has  named  pulling  through,  />.  winning,  he  can 
refer  to  ^^  the  great  success  of  his  tip,  and  ask  with  confidence  for 
the  renewal  of  past  favours,  having  something  good  in  reserve  for 
one  of  the  big  handicaps."  Those  were  the  tipsters  of  twenty  years 
ago,  and  even  further  back.  A  glance  over  the  file  of  the  Sporting 
Life  would  reveal  dozens  of  similar  advertisements. 

There  are  still  a  few  of  this  class  living,  who  occasionallv  resort 
to  those  old-fashioned  methods  of  bleeding  the  credulous,  out  the 
average  backer  of  horses  is  too  wide  awake  to  fall  readily  into  such 
meshes.  As  has  already  been  hinted,  the  daily  newspapers  and  the 
journals  specially  devoted  to  the  turf  with  their  prophecies  of  the 
winners  of  races  to  come,  their  full  reports  of  races  past,  and  their 
columns  of  training  intelligence,  keep  those  persons  who  back  horses 
fully  up  to  the  mark  as  to  what  is  going  on.  They  at  least  provide 
backers  with  the  means  of  forming  their  own  opinions ;  whilst,  as 
has  been  stated,  some  backers  keep  a  tout  of  their  own,  or  at  any 
rate  receive  special  reports  from  a  tout,  so  determined  are  they  to 
make  money  at  the  game,  which  all  who  have  tried  it  will  confess 
to  be  a  rather  difficult  task.  Two  or  three  of  the  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds indicated  above,  who  stuck  to  one  horse  only,  were  rather 
successful  in  their  prophecies.  Nor  did  they  follow  the  money. 
^'A  country  gentleman  in  temporary  difficulties''  sent  Kingcraft 
for  the  Derby  of  1 870,  and  Favonius  in  the  year  following.  In 
the  year  1862,  one  of  the  advertising  tipsters  gave  Caractacus  as 
the  dream  of  his  little  girl,  who  although  blind  saw  the  horse  win 
with  a  boy  on  his  back  as  pale  as  death !  A  person  who  had  a 
secret  of  the  turf  in  his  possession,  and  who  posed  as  an  old  railway 

fuard,  sent  Doncaster  to  all  his  inquirers,  as  certain  to  win  both  the 
)erby  and  the  St.  Ledger — not  a  bad  tip  certainly,  seeing  that  the 
horse  started  at  the  remunerative  odds  of  40  to  I  for  the  Derby,  and 
won  the  race,  while  for  the  St,  Ledger  it  was  second  to  its  stable 
companion  Marie  Stuart.  It  is  a  curious  fact  of  tipping  and 
touting  that  greenhorns,  who  expend  a  shilling  or  two  in  the  way 
indicated,  have  often  on  their  first  trial  backed  the  winner  1 

FORTUNATUS. 
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NOTES  ON  RIDING  TOURS. 

Looking  through  a  large  box  of  old  letters,  papers,  and  memoran- 
dum books  that  have  accumulated  during  several  years,  it  was  like 
meeting  an  old  friend  to  come  across  a  small  book  of  notes  put 
together  during  a  riding  tour  in  187 1,  and  further  search  revealed 
others,  compiled  since,  that  awoke  many  pleasant  reminiscences,  with 
the  wish  that  such  a  tour  could  be  undertaken  again  ;  but  this  year 
other  engagements  prevent  it,  so,  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may 
like  to  set  out  on  horseback,  those  old  note-books  contain  a  few  hints 
that  will  be  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  might  amuse  other  readers, 
just  now,  when  every  one  is  seeking  rest  and  holiday.  Instead  of 
rushing  abroad  and  spending  their  substance,  besides  running  the 
risk  of  contaminating  diseases  now  raging  in  foreign  countries,  let 
Englishmen  travel  quietlv  about,  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  our  own 
country,  studying  the  habits  of  rural  populations,  which  will  be  found 
quite  as  interesting  as  those  of  any  foreigners  whose  language  cannot 
be  half  understood ;  our  quiet  old-fashioned  hotels  are  very  com- 
fortable, and  a  good  square  meal  always  obtainable,  with  ale  to  wash 
it  down,  and  very  often  rare  good  old  wine  is  to  be  found  in  out-of- 
the-way  places ;  and,  what  is  of  most  importance,  money  spent  liber- 
ally amongst  our  own  people  benefits  the  nation  and  comes  indirectly 
back  to  all  of  us.  The  public  coaches  running  daily  out  of  London 
and  between  many  country  towns  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
this  direction,  while  the  various  kinds  of  human  propellers  bring 
long  ranges  of  country  within  reach  ;  but  wheels  must  keep  to  the 
roads,  besides  entailing  a  certain  amount  of  hard  labour,  so  the  full 
enjoyment  of  perfect  independence,  and  at  the  same  time  rest,  is  not 
obtamable  as  on  horseback. 

With  a  good  hack,  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  a  day  can  be 
easily  accomplished  for  a  week  or  more,  and  no  better  way  for 
getting  a  hunter  into  condition  just  before  hunting  could  be  devised. 
There  is  always  the  chance  during  September  of  getting  a  day 
amongst  the  cubs,  or,  if  a  trip  were  made  to  the  West  in  August,  a 
few  days  with  the  Devon  and  Somerset  Staghounds  might  be  enjoyed, 
and  in  the  New  Forest  both  deerhounds  and  foxhounds  are  at  work. 

It  is  curious  that  just  as  these  notes  were  being  put  in  shape, 
another  writer  in  the  magazine  last  month,  in  an  able  paper  on 
**  Horse  Shows/*  should  have  written  concerning  roadsters.  Who 
nowadays  would  roll  up  his  other  shirt,  and  stuff  it  into  a  wallet,  in 
company  with  slippers,  horse-pick,  and  perhaps  a  crust  of  bread  and 
cheese,  preparatory  to  embarking  on  a  journey  by  road?  The 
object  now  is  to  show  how  these  useful  items  may  be  packed  with 
more  that  may  be  required  for  a  lengthened  tour.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  love  of  touring  on  horseback  those  charming  books  by  '*  The 
Druid  "  (the  late  H.  H.  Dixon)  might  not  have  been  written ;  and 
now  others  may  like  to  set  out. 

For  outfit  great  care  should  be  taken  as  to  a  well-fitting  saddle 
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that  does  not  shift  about  with  the  weight  of  the  8addle-bags« 
These  two,  made  of  soft  cow-hide,  should  be  about  eleven  inches 
deep  by  eight  and  three  wide,  well  balanced  on  D-rings  behind  the 
saddle,  with  a  girth  passed  through  the  breastplate  to  keep  them 
from  shaking.  Packed  carefully,  they  will  hold  a  light  covert  coat 
in  case  of  wet — Gray  and  Botthamley,  of  Grantham,  for  choice— a  pair 
of  thin  trousers,  two  flannel  shirts,  a  few  white  washing  ties  that 
take  the  place  of  collars,  three  pairs  of  socks,  pocket-handkerchieEs, 
a  pair  of  tennis  slippers  that  do  for  outdoor  wear,  and  a  dressing-case 
that  measures  6)  by  3^^  inches.  A  pair  of  thin  waterproof  leggings 
can  be  strapped  in  front  of  the  saddle,  in  a  case  that  is  also  handy  for 
holding  small  articles  or  luxuries.  A  short  curved  briar  pipe  that 
cannot  be  jammed  down  your  throat  is  best  for  smoking,  as  cigars 
take  up  so  much  room,  and  tobacco  can  always  be  obtained,  while 
thev  cannot.  Breeches  and  gaiters  will  be  found  most  comfortable, 
anci  easier  to  walk  in  when  necessary  than  boots.  A  light  hunting 
whip  is  a  capital  companion  to  keep  cur-dogs  in  order  and  insure 
civility  amongst  small  boys,  on  whom  the  thong  has  a  wonderful 
moral  effect.  A  map  and  compass  will  be  useful ;  Stanford's 
reduced  Ordnance  are  best,  but  Phillips's  county  maps  are  handy  for 
the  pocket.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  packing  the  saddle-bags 
to  balance  them  exactly,  and  they  should  weigh  seven  pounds  each, 
filled  with  every  necessary  for  a  ten-stone  man  on  a  month's  tour. 
There  is  a  new  metal,  Webster's  patent  aluminium,  for  bits,  stirrups 
and  spurs,  which  are  to  be  bought  at  Garden's,  200,  Piccadilly,  and 
will  be  found  invaluable  where  saving  time  and  labour  is  an  object,  as 
they  only  require  washing  and  drying  with  a  leather  to  shine  like 
silver,  and  they  ought  never  to  wear  out,  as  there  is  no  burnishing 
required.  A  trial  has  proved  this,  and  they  give  great  satisfaction 
in  many  stable-yards.  Companions  on  these  tours  must  be  well 
chosen,  and — more  important  still — horses  must  travel  well  together  at 
even  paces,  or  the  trip  is  best  undertaken  alone.  In  this  respect  our 
first  start,  on  August  21,  1871,  was  most  happy. 

Mounted  on  a  thoroughbred  chestnut  hunter,  with  a  brother  on  an 
equally  well-bred  black  mare,  that  could  keep  evenly  together  at  any 
pace,  we  reached  St.  Albans  in  time  for  luncheon,  and  climbed  the 
Abbey  Tower  to  see  the  view ;  then  jogged  on  to  the  Hertford- 
shire kennels  in  time  for  tea  with  Ward,  who  showed  us  the  hounds 
and  horses,  then  sent  our  horses  on  to  Luton,  and  drove  us  in  the 
evening  to  *  The  George,'  where  we  found  comfortable  quarters  for 
the  night ;  a  nice  place  is  Luton,  and  lively.  Next  morning  we 
rode  along  the  high  road,  with  broad  tgrf  on  either  side,  to  Barton, 
getting  a  grand  view  from  the  hills  and  a  nice  breeze ;  but  down 
below  the  heat  was  scorching,  and  we  were  glad  to  reach  Silsoe, 
where  we  stabled  our  horses,  and  laid  under  the  trees  in  Wrest  Park 
till  it  became  cooler,  and  we  started  for  Bedford,  passing  great  fields 
of  onions,  which  turned  our  ideas  towards  steaks ;  and  we  did  enjoy 
them  at  'The  Swan,'  where  the  art  of  amalgamation  of  these  choice 
comestibles  was  well  understood.     That  evening  the   heat  was 
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choking,  so  we  sauntered  to  the  bathing-place,  and  revelled  in  the 
water  exhibitioni  for  the  Bedford  boys  are  amphibious.  A  thunder- 
storm at  night  cooled  the  air,  but  unsettled  the  weather,  so,  instead  of 
visiting  the  Oakley  kennels  as  we  had  intended,  we  put  on  our 
waterproofs  and  jogged  on  to  Newport  Pagnel,  where,  being  market 
day,  we  listened  to  a  comical  auctioneer  selling  sheep  ;  he  was  a 
"wag,  and  kept  his  audience  in  a  roar,  while  prices  seemed  to  run 
high.  It  rained  hard  as  we  went  to  Stony  Stratford,  and  at  the 
hotel  there  was  only  a  commercial  room,  so,  like  the  bagmen  of  old, 
we  unpacked  our  goods,  and  mystified  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  us — perhaps  they  took  us  for  highwaymen  ; 
but  we  were  made  most  comfortable,  and  the  charges  were  very 
moderate.  Next  morning  it  rained  again  in  torrents  and  blew 
hard,  disappointing  us  of  our  intended  visit  to  Wakefield  Lawn,  for 
a  wet  day  on  the  flags  is  not  enjoyable,  so  we  rode  on,  hoping  that 
it  would  clear  before  we  reached  Whaddon  Chase ;  but  we  met 
Squire  Loundes's  hounds  out  at  exercise  close  to  their  kennels,  then 
rode  on  to  Leighton  Buzzard,  where  it  was  intended  to  stop ;  but  the 
day  was  still  young,  and  the  rain  cleared  off,  so  after  a  bait  we 
jogged  on  to  Mentmore,  where  Fred  Cox  showed  us  the  hounds, 
and  after  tea  poor  Barker  took  us  round  the  late  Baron's  stables, 
which  contained  as  fine  a  stud  as  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Ascot. 

No  one  ever  looks  at  the  time  when  with  hounds  and  horses,  so 
it  was  late  and  rained  in  torrents  as  we  reached  Tring,  where  young 
Sam  Brown  always  welcomes  sportsmen,  and  knows  how  to  make 
them  comfortable  when  coming  home  wet  or  weary  to  the  Royal 
Hotel.  A  chat  with  John  or  Sam  Brown,  who  are  full  of  sporting 
recollections  during  the  last  eighty  years,  is  always  a  treat }  and  if 
Herbert  is  at  home,  he  can  keep  the  game  alive  all  round. 

Friday  was  a  grand  summer's  day,  bright  but  cool,  and  very  clear 
for  getting  long  views,  so  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  ride  to  Berk- 
hampstead,  where  we  paid  our  respects  to  Mr.  Rawle,  the  worthy 
Master  of  the  Buckhounds,  who  showed  us  his  smart  little  ladies, 
and  gave  us  some  good  advice  before  we  started  for  Bricket  Wood, 
through  which  and  by  familiar  by-paths  we  rode  home,  having 
travelled  rather  more  than  one  hundred  miles  during  the  five  days. 

The  next  tour  was  undertaken  alone  on  the  same  chestnut  horse ; 
he  was  an  odd-tempered  animal,  and  always  went  much  more 
pleasantly  by  himself  than  in  company.  To  save  time  in  getting  to 
the  country  in  which  we  wished  to  travel,  we  took  train  to  Dorking, 
and  started  on  August  i6,  1873,  ^  ^^^  ^^y^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  accident  to 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  been  riding  near  Evershed's 
Rough.  Riding  through  this  country,  the  scenery  is  so  beautiful 
that  no  one  would  wonder  at  a  horseman  being  so  engrossed  that  he 
grew  careless,  and  left  his  horse  to  saunter  on ;  but  the  small  cross 
cut  in. the  turf  at  the  exact  spot,  showed  plainly  where  the  slight 
hollow  caused  the  accident.  St.  Margaret's  Church,  on  the  hills 
above  Guildford,  was  a  familiar  landmark  by  which  to  steer  for  a 
hospitable  mansion,  where  many  pleasant  days  have  been  enjoyed. 
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There  luncheon  and  plenty  of  chafF  was  ready  for  the  wayfarer,  who 
started  refreshed  through  Wonnersh  and  Godalming  to  Haslemerc, 
to  spend  Sunday.  On  Monday,  a  moorland  ride  by  Hind  Head  and 
the  Devirs  Leap  to  Farnham,  and  through  Aldershot,  Farnborough, 
and  Frimley,  to  Bagshot  on  a  soaking  wet  afternoon,  so  put  up  at 
an  old-fashioned  inn,  with  great  stables  that  told  of  the  glory  of  the 
road  in  days  gone  by. 

It  was  fine  next  mornings  and  the  pinewoods  smelt  fresh  towards 
Ascot,  where  a  visit  was  of  course  paid  to  the  Royal  Kennels. 
Goodall  was  away ;  but  Bartlett  showed  the  hounds,  and  they  had  a 
good  entry  that  year. 

Rode  on  to  Binfield  for  luncheon,  and  by  a  short  cut,  which 
sadly  disconcerted  the  owner  of  the  beautiful  park,  till  a  message 
was  delivered  by  way  of  explanation,  and  he  was  much  entertained 
with  the  conceit,  and  also  the  mode  of  travelling.  Haines  Hill  was 
the  destination,  and  a  pleasant  hour  spent  looking  over  Mr.  Garth's 
hounds  with  Brackley,  who  after  tea  put  us  in  the  way  by  a  very 
pretty  road  through  Twvford  and  Wargrave  to  Hanley,  in  time  for 
stewed  eels  at  the  '  Red  Lion.'  There  was  a  local  regatta  next  morn- 
ing, and  plenty  of  fun  on  the  river,  so  a  late  start  was  made  to 
Maidenhead  and  Windsor,  where  there  is  always  plenty  to  see,  so 
the  afternoon  was  spent  in  the  Royal  Mews  and  going  round  the 
Castle.  After  a  wet  night,  the  clear  view  from  the  Round  Tower 
was  well  worth  the  arduous  climb.  Harrow,  Highgate,  Hampstead, 
and  the  Crystal  Palace  could  be  seen,  also  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  and 
of  course  the  Buckinghamshire  scenery.  The  journey  this  day 
was  through  Datchet  to  Langley,  where  a  visit  was  paid  to  Sir 
Robert  Harvey's  (late  the  Prince  of  Wales's)  Harriers,  a  pretty  little 
pack,  that  not  only  hunt  their  own  game,  but  give  good  account  of 
any  deer  that  they  are  laid  on.  George  Farr  was  naturally  proud 
to  show  them ;  also  the  horses,  which  were  a  good  lot.  A  relative's 
house  at  Hillingdon  was  the  destination  that  night,  and  next  morn- 
ing, as  usual,  an  early  visit  was  paid  to  the  stable.  While  feeling 
the  old  horse's  legs,  a  sharp  nip  from  his  teeth  in  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  shoulder  warned  that  something  had  upset  him,  for,  awkward  as 
he  was  with  strangers,  he  had  always  been  civil  to  his  owner,  and 
even  now  seemed  ashamed  of  himself  when  he  found  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake.  A  great  clattering  of  horse's  feet  on  the  stones 
outside,  accompanied  by  loud  objurgations,  showed  that  the  qui- 
tamer  of  the  establishment  was  being  dressed,  and  the  groom  was 
operating  on  his  thick  hide  with  a  besom.  ''Did  you  dress  this 
one  with  that  machine  ? "  ^'  Oi  troied,  but  'ee  wouldn't  let  me  ; 
and  you  had  better  feed  'im  yourself,  and  put  yer  saddle  on,  for 
'ee  won't  let  me  near  'im."  And  no  wonder,  with  a  thorough- 
bred skin  to  be  insulted  like  that.  That  morning  was  lovely  and 
jolly,  to  ride  through  Ruislip,  Pinner,  and  the  glorious  Harrow 
country  home,  where  we  were  busy  hunting  with  Draghounds 
that  season,  and  had  rare  gallops  over  the  grass  round  Barnet  and 
Totteridge.      The  beauty  of  our  home  counties  in  summer  time 
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IS  little  known  even  to  Londoners,  who  live  so  near.  These  quiet 
tours  in  Surrey,  Herts,  and  Middlesex  are  within  reach  of  numbers 
who  only  want  a  lead  to  show  them  the  way.  As  to  cost,  one 
pound  a  day  covers  expenses  of  man  and  horse  if  economy  is  a 
matter  of  importance,  while  there  is  more  enjoyment  to  be  had  for 
this  money  than  if  spent  rushing  about  by  train,  or  doing  nothing 
at  seaside  places.  Those  sportsmen  who  do  not  keep  horses  can 
hire  useful  hacks  for  a  tour  along  the  South  Coast,  from  Dupont 
of  Brighton,  or,  in  the  West  of  England,  from  John  White  of 
Taunton,  English  of  Cheltenham,  and  John  Strong  of  Exeter. 
Near  London,  Harveyson  of  Finchley  has  always  strong  hacks 
fit  to  go,  so  have  John  Read  of  Watford,  and  Flack  of  Steven- 
age. Besides  these  two  tours,  others  have  been  made  on  horse- 
back ;  but,  as  this  paper  already  exceeds  the  limit,  they  must  be 
kept  till  next  month.  D. 


JULY  CRICKET. 


The  Inter-University  cricket  match  was  in  course  of  progress  as 
the  last  note  of  June  died  away,  and  its  completion  was  the  first 
notable  event  of  the  month  just  passed.  On  the  form  of  the 
respective  elevens  in  the  early  games  of  the  season,  the  chances  of 
Cambridge  were  of  the  smallest,  and  the  Oxford  eleven  had  proved 
themselves  to  be  such  a  good  working  team  at  all  points  that  there 
was  substantial  reason  for  predicting  their  easy  victory.  Analysing  the 
twenty-two  players,  it  might  easily  be  shown  that  they  were  in  some 
respects  hardly  up  to  the  average  of  some  previous  years.  The  bowling 
of  Cambridge  was  undoubtedly  the  weakest  seen  in  an  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  match  for  many  summers,  and  altogether  their  cricket 
was  much  below  the  level  of  recent  Cambridge  teams.  The  fast 
bowling  of  Mr.  Whitby  had  been  very  successful  for  Oxford,  but 
otherwise  there  was  no  one  likely  to  be  very  dangerous,  and  the 
strength  of  the  eleven  was  certainlv  in  their  batting.  Taking  into 
account  the  very  moderate  bowling  of  Cambridge,  the  general 
impression  was  that  Oxford  would  be  credited  with  some  high 
scoring,  more  particularly  ss  several  of  their  eleven  were  fast  run- 
getters,  and  sure  to  be  favoured  by  the  easy  boundaries  at  Lord's. 
The  batting,  though,  did  not  show  to  such  advantage  as  was 
anticipated,  and  two  batsmen  of  whom  most  was  expected,  from 
their  generally  high  scoring  in  the  trial  matches,  Messrs.  Kemp  and 
O'Brien,  did  nothing.  The  latter,  whose  brilliant  hitting  had  been 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
failed  to  get  a  run  in  either  innings,  and  the  best  cricket  on  the  side 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Hine-Haycock,  Brain  and  Key.  Mr.  Page 
was,  as  usual,  successful  in  his  peculiar  style,  but  the  soundest 
batting  in  the  match  was  that  of  Mr.  Hine-Haycock,  whose  scores  of 
40  and  35  not  out,  were  the  result  of  careful  and  judicious  play. 
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Though  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  wm  the  toss,  Cambridge  at 
only  one  period  of  the  game  really  looked  liked  making  a  good  fight 
of  it ;  and  had  Mr.  Rock  been  only  fairly  well  supported  in  the 
second    innings   the   finish   might   have   been    productive  of  some 
excitement.     Mr.  Rock's  play,  indeed,  might  have,  had  the  Cam- 
bridge tail  been  of  any  use,  changed  the  issue  of  the  game.     His 
style  is  very  unattractive,  but  he  showed  great  care  and  Judgment 
when  both  were  much  needed,  and  his  second  score  of  56  was  the 
highest,  as  it  was  oiic  of  the  most  useful,  of  the  match.     He  was 
three  hours  and  twenty  minutes  at  the  wickets  for  his  runs,  and  as 
he  took  most  of  the  sting  out  of  the  Oxford  bowling,  the  collapse  of 
the  Cambridge  batting  after  his  departure  was  the  more  discreditable. 
At  luncheon-time  on  the  second  day  the  Cantabs  were  35  runs  on 
with  seven  wickets  still  to  fall,  and  the  game  really  for  the  first 
time  wore  an  interesting  aspect.     Cambridge  then  seemed  to  have 
something  of  a  chance,  but  Mr.  Rock's  retirement  was  followed  by 
a  complete  rot,  and  the  last  six  wickets  made  a  very  poor  show, 
only  helping  to  increase  the  score  by  17  runs,     Oxford  won  with 
seven  wickets  to  spare,  and  they  cenainly  proved  all  round  much 
the  better  eleven.    The  failure  of  their  two  most  dangerous  batsmen 
only  served  to  emphasise  their  superiority,  and  there  was  really  no 
one   point   at  which   Cambridge   could   claim   an    equality.      Mr. 
Whitby  had  bowled  from  the  commencement  of  the  season  with 
great  success  for  the  University,  but  he  was  never  seen  to  really 
better  advantage  than  in  this  match.     The  fact  that  he  took  ten 
wickets  at  a  cost  of   113  runs  would  be  sufficient  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  delivery,  but  his  bowling  was  altogether  of  a  higher 
class  than  in  some  of  the  earlier  matches,  and  he  kept  up  his  pace 
better  than  many  had  expected.     The  Cambridge  captain  had  an 
unusually  difficult  task,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  select  his  eleven, 
and  in  more  than  one  respect  he  was  very  unlucky.      Want  of 
practice  prevented  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Mansfield  from  figuring  in  the 
eleven  until  just  before  the  University  match,  and  he  was  in  nothing 
like  his  best  form.     The  Hon.  M.  B.  Hawke,  too,  was  so  obviously 
out  of  practice  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  leave  him  out  of  the 
eleven ;  and  T,  Greatorex,  who  on  his  Harrow  form  was  really  the 
best  Public  School  batsman  of  1883,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
proved  a  complete  failure.     The  Oxford  captain,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  been  singularly  fortunate  in  being  able  to  get  his  eleven  well 
together  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  season,  and — with  one 
exception,  that   of  O.  R.  Cobb,  who   failed  to  come  up  to  the 
expectations  created  by  his  long  score  for  the  Freshmen — to  have 
them  all  fairly  well  in  form  throughout.     The  Oxford  eleven  were, 
as  before  remarked,  much  the  stronger  team,  but  much  of  their 
cricket,  it  must  be  said,  was  due  to  the  able  and  energetic  captaincy 
of  Mr.  Kemp,  and  their  success  on  several  occasions  was  in  a 
great  measure  the  result  of  his  judicious  management. 

The  two  matches  of  the  season  between  Gentlemen  and  Players, 
played  at  the  Oval  and  Lord's  respectively,  showed  different  results. 
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The  county  fixture  between  Kent  and  Sussex  at  Brighton  prevented 
Lord  Harris  and  Mr.  Christopherson  playing  at  the  Oval,  and 
neither  the  Hon.  Alfred  Lvttelton  nor  Messrs.  Kemp  nor  A.  G. 
Steel  were  able  to  assist  the  Gentlemen  there.  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd, 
owing  to  bad  health,  was  unable  to  take  part  in  either  of  the  two 
contests,  but  the  Gentlemen  were  very  much  stronger  in  the  second 
fixture  at  Lord's,  and  hence  the  game  at  that  ground  was  much  the 
more  interesting.  The  substitution  of  Messrs*  Hine-Haycock, 
Welman,  Diver,  Whitby  and  Robertson  at  the  Oval  for  Lord 
Harris,  Messrs.  Kemp,  Christopherson  and  Rotherham,  weakened 
the  eleven  on  the  Surrey  ground  materially,  and  the  Players  were  so 
strong  that  the  game  was  very  one-sided  throughout.  Considering 
the  bowling  they  had,  the  Gentlemen  did  fairly  well  to  get  the 
Players  out  for  a  total  of  299.  But  for  Ulyett,  indeed,  the  pro- 
fessionals would  have  fiired  badly,  and  he  contributed  134  out 
of  277  from  the  bat.  A  better  display  of  cricket  has  never 
been  witnessed  in  this  match,  and  in  proof  of  this  it  may  be  said  that 
he  never  gave  an  actual  chance  during  his  long  innings.  The 
wicket  was  in  good  condition  for  run-getting,  but  the  batting  of  the 
Gentlemen  was  not  generally  up  to  the  mark;  and  though  Mr. 
W.  G.  Grace  carried  out  his  bat  for  35,  it  was  not,  on  the  whole, 
such  a  good  performance  as  Mr.  John  Shuter's  32.  Following  on 
in  a  muiority  of  151  runs  a  little  better  show  was  made,  but  the 
batting  was  very  uneven,  and  of  the  total  of  190  realised  from  the 
bat,  106  were  made  by  four  batsmen.  Mr.  Grace,  after  making  66 
in  his  very  best  style,  was  finely  caught  by  Ulyett,  and  an  equally 
good  catch  in  the  long-field  by  Maurice  Read  disposed  of  Mr. 
O'Brien,  w^ho  had  begun  to  hit  freely,  for  42.  Messrs.  A.  P. 
Lucas  (37)  and  Hine-Haycock  (22,  not  out)  both  showed  steady 
cricket,  but  five  of  the  eleven  only  added  9  runs  between  them, 
and  the  three  Surrey  amateurs,  Messrs.  W.  W.  Read,  J.  Shuter  and 
Diver  were  each  of  them  dismissed  the  first  ball.  Barlow,  in  the 
second  innings  of  the  Gentlemen,  got  three  wickets,  those  of  Messrs. 
Grace,  Shuter  and  Read,  with  successive  balls. 

The  victory  of  the  Players  at  the  Oval  by  nine  wickets  was 
reversed  in  the  subsequent  match  at  the  commencement  of  the 
following  week  at  Lord's.  On  this  occasion  both  sides  were  very 
strong,  and  the  cricket  was  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best 
match  of  the  year.  As  at  the  Oval,  the  Pla}^ers  were  lucky  enough 
to  win  the  toss,  and  they  were  dismissed  for  a  total  of  nine  less  than 
recorded  on  the  Surrey  ground.  Ulyett,  as  there  too,  was  the  highest 
scorer  on  the  side,and  his  play  in  both  innings  was  of  a  masterly  kind. 
The  Gentlemen  did  not  make  a  very  good  start,  but,  thanks  to  the 
determined  stand  by  Lord  Harris  (85)  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Read  (67), 
were  able  to  claim  an  advantage  of  six  runs  when  the  first  hands 
were  completed.  While  they  were  together  these  two  amateurs 
scored  as  many  as  168  runs,  and  their  joint  contribution  showed  152 
out  of  an  aggregate  of  275  from  the  bat.  Ulyett  and  Bates  dis- 
played again  very  fine  batting  for  the  Players  wnen  they  went  in  a 
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second  time,  and  they  were  responsible  for  136  of  a  game  of  196, 
exclusive  of  extras.  The  great  feature  indeed  in  the  cricket  shown 
by  the  Players  was  the  batting  of  these  two  Yorkshircmen ;  of  the 
grand  total  of  475  realised  by  the  professionals  from  the  bat  they 
were  credited  with  as  many  as  275,  and  in  the  two  matches  Ulyett 
secured  292  runs  in  three  innings,  a  feat  which  we  should  say  has 
very  rarely  been  excelled.  The  game  appeared  to  be  rather  in 
favour  of  the  Players  when  the  Gentlemen  went  in  with  204  runs 
to  win.  Their  prospects  were  considerably  improved  when  both 
Lord  Harris  and  Mr.  Lucas  were  got  rid  of  for  only  29  runs,  and 
when  Mr.  Steel  joined  Mr.  Grace  afiairs  certainly  looked  a  little 
unpromising  for  the  Gentlemen.  There,  though,  the  successes  of 
the  Players  ended,  and  the  two  batsmen  just  named  scored  so  freely 
against  aU  the  bowling  brought  against  them  that  as  many  as  137 
runs  were  added  during  their  partnership.  Both  of  them,  Mr. 
Grace  (89)  and  Mr.  Steel  (63)  got  'their  runs  without  a  mistake, 
and  it  was  entirely  owing  to  their  brilliant  cricket  that  the  Gentle- 
men were  able  to  claim  a  thoroughly  well-deserved  victory  with  six 
wickets  to  spare.  Altogether  exactly  1000  runs  were  scored  in 
the  match  for  thirty-four  wickets,  so  that  the  average  was  nearly  30 
runs  for  each  batsman.  Of  the  472  runs  totalled  by  the  Gentlemen 
from  the  bat  355  were  contributed  by  Lord  Harris,  Messrs.  Read, 
Steel  and  Grace. 

The  first  of  the  three  fixtures  between  England  and  Australia  at 
Manchester  was  not  so  satisfactory  in  any  way  as  could  have  been 
desired.  The  English  eleven  in  the  first  place  was  certainly  not  so 
strong  as  it  might  have  been,  and  there  were  three  or  four  players 
who  might  have  been  replaced  with  advantage.  The  cricket  too  all 
roimd  was  decidedly  disappointing.  The  ground,  owin^  to  the 
recent  rains,  was  not  conducive  to  fast  run-getting,  but  stul  it  was 
never  really  difficult,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  English  eleven  in  their 
first  innings  for  such  a  small  total  as  95  was  certainly  very 
unexpected.  No  play  was  possible  on  the  first  day  in  consequence 
of  the  state  of  the  wicket,  but  the  Australians  had  a  decided 
advantage  when  play  ceased  on  the  second  night,  and  at  that  time 
they  were  46  runs  on,  with  three  wickets  still  to  go  down.  The  chief 
interest  on  the  third  day  centred  in  the  chance  of  the  English  eleven 
being  able  to  avert  a  defeat,  as  there  was  no  possible  opportunity 
for  them  to  win.  Mr.  Grace,  Mr.  Lucas,  and  Shrewsbury  played 
such  good  cricket  at  the  commencement  of  England's  second 
innings  that  the  prospects  of  an  Australian  victory  were  considerably 
reduced.  The  fall  of  three  batsmen  in  quick  succession  made 
matters  look  a  little  more  doubtful  for  the  English  eleven,  and  at 
one  time,  when  the  sixth  wicket  fell  and  they  were  only  27  runs  on, 
there  was  just  an  outside  chance  that  the  match  would  be  com- 
pleted. Some  rather  lucky  hitting  by  Mr.  O'Brien  helped  England 
materially  just  at  a  critical  stage  of  the  game,  and  the  steady  p&y  of 
the  two  last  batsmen.  Barlow  and  Peate,  at  the  finish  was  of  great 
service.     At  the  close  England  had  a  lead  of  93  runs  with  one 
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wicket  still  to  fall,  and  the  game  was  drawn  rather  in  favour  of  the 
Australians  than  of  our  eleven. 

Rain  a^ain  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the   annual   match 
between  Eton  and  Harrow,  and  for  the  third   year  in  succession 
the  game  was  left  in  an  unfinished  state  in  consequence  of  un- 
favourable weather.     The  frequent  recurrence  of  drawn  matches  of 
late  years  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  and  it  would  certainly  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  cricket  of  the  two  schools  could  the  governing 
bodies  be  persuaded  to  accede  to  an  arrangement  for  a  third  day,  so 
as  to  admit  of  a  completion  of  the  contests.    This  year  no  play  was 
possible  on  the  second  day  owing  to  the  heavy  rain ;  and  as  the  game 
was  left   there   was  little   satisfaction   for   either  eleven — even  to 
Harrow,  who  on  paper  had  all  the  best  of  the  draw.     Their  victory 
over   Winchester,    in    addition    to    some    other  fairly   creditable 
performances  in  the  trial  matches,  caused  Eton  to  be  the  favourites. 
Great  reliance  was  placed  by   their  partisans   on   the  bowling  of 
Bromley-Martin  i  and  as  the  Harrow  eleven  had  not  generally  been 
showing  very  good  form  with  the  bat,  there  was  apparently  some 
reason  for  the  partiality  displayed  in  favour  of  Eton.      The  impression 
that  the  Harrovians  were  a  weak  batting  team  was  hardly  verified  by 
the  result,  although  the  Eton  bowling  did  not  appear  to  be  of  a  very 
high  order.     Harrow  were  fortunate  in  winning  the  toss,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  F.  H.  Oates,  the  earlier  batsmen  did  very  little,  and  half  the 
wickets  were  down  for  52.     The  next  two  wickets  only  added  18, 
but  W.  A.  R.  Young  (23  not  out),  C.  H.  Dent  (22),  and  A.  R.  Cox, 
lent  such  useful  assistance  at  the  close  that  the  total  after  all  reached 
126.     It  was  not  a  very  large  total,  but  the  Eton  eleven  failed  to 
bat  up  to  expectation  in  any  way,  and   their   show  was  a  very 
moderate  one.     Five  wickets  were  down  for  31,  and  it  was  only 
some  good  batting  by  Lord  George  Scott  (32)  and  H.  W.  Forstcr 
(23)  that  enabled  them  to  reach  82.     The  Harrovians,  with  an 
advantage  of  44  runs  on  the  first  hand,  showed  even  better  cricket 
when  they  went  in  a  second  time,  particularly  W.  A.  R.  Young 
(35  not  out),  W.  H.  Dent  (35),  and  E.  M.  Butler  (35).     Play 
ceased  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  with  the  score  152  for  six  wickets, 
and  with  the   game   in  that  condition  it  had   to   be   left.     The 
Harrovians  at  the  finish  were  196  runs  on,  with  four  wickets  still  to 
fall,  and  they  were  certainly  entitled  to  claim  that  they  had  a  very 
useful  lead,  and  one  which  with  ordinary  luck  Eton  would  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  wrest  from  them.     The  weather  was  not 
calculated  to  infuse  any  great  amount  of  excitement  into  the  game, 
and  at  no  period  was  there  the  enthusiasm  which  has  characterised 
so  many  matches  in  past  years.     The  Harrow  bowling  was  on  the 
whole  better  than  that  of  Eton,  but  altogether  the  play  was  hardly 
up  to  the  best  standard,  and  there  was,  as  far  as  one  could  judge,  no 
exceptional  talent  on  either  side  in  any  department  of  the  game, 
Bromley-Martin  in  the  first  innings  of  Harrow  took  six  wickets  at 
a  cost  of  46  runs,  but  in  the  second  he  was  expensive.    A.  D.  Ram* 
say  and  C.  D.  Buxton  each  took  four  wickets  foi  Harrow,  and  the 
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latter's  figures  were  noteworthy,  showing  a  cost  of  only  I2  runs. 
The  best  bowling  on  the  side,  though,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  was 
that  of  C.  H.  Dent.  Though  he  was  only  credited  with  two  wickets, 
his  delivery  (slow  round,  rather  high)  is  easy,  and  he  kept  an  ex- 
cellent length  throughout,  giving  very  few  loose  balls,  though  he 
kept  up  his  end  during  a  greater  part  of  the  Eton  innings.  In  their 
out  cricket,  as  well  as  in  batting,  the  Harrow  eleven  this  year  showed 
to  advantage,  and  on  this  account  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that 
thegame  could  not  be  brought  to  a  definite  issue. 

The  easy  victory  of  the  eleven  selected  by  the  Committee  of  the 
M.C.C.  to  represent  England  against  Australia  will  do  much  to  re- 
assure those  who  have  shown  such  readiness  to  decry  English,  and  exalt 
correspondingly  Australian,  cricket.  It  is  of  course  to  be  expected 
that  the  plea  will  be  urged  by  some  of  the  colonial  papers  that  the 
team  is  not  the  best  that  Australia  can  place  in  the  field.  It  has 
already  been  urged  that  in  the  absence  of  Garrett,  Horan,  and 
Massie,  it  cannot  be  considered  to  represent  the  full  strength  of  the 
Colonies,  and  indeed  some  of  the  critics  have  expressed  opinions  to 
this  ffFect  in  no  measured  terms.  The  inclusion  of  Cooper  in  the 
team  was  regarded  by  many  even  of  the  players  themselves  as  a 
very  doubtful  experiment,  and  his  bowling,  ic  is  not  too  severe  to 
say,  has  proved  a  great  failure.  On  the  other  hand  Scott,  the  only 
other  member  of  the  party  strange  to  English  grounds,  has  proved 
himself  not  only  a  very  useful  all-round  player  throughout  the  tour, 
but  on  several  occasions  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  batsman.  Some 
of  the  team  have  hardly  been  so  reliable  with  the  bat  as  on  previous 
occasions,  but  none  the  less  it  would  be  difiicult  to  convince  those 
who  have  followed  closely  the  cricket  of  the  four  teams  which 
Australia  has  up  to  the  present  sent  into  this  country  that  the  fourth 
is  at  all  inferior  to  the  best  of  its  predecessors.  Ic  may  be  that  in 
some  cases  the  scores  made  against  them  have  been  larger,  but  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  grounds  here  during  this  summer  have 
been  on  the  whole  in  very  much  better  condition  for  run-getting 
than  they  have  for  many  years,  and  in  consequence  the  Australian 
bowling  has  not  shown  the  same  amount  of  sting.  Additional  in- 
terest was  given  to  their  second  fixture  with  England  at  Lord's,  from 
the  fact  that  the  previous  match  was,  as  already  stated,  drawn  cer- 
tainly rather  in  favour  of  the  Australians  than  of  our  eleven.  The 
choice  though  of  those  who  had  selected  the  English  eleven  at 
Manchester  had  given  rise  to  some  dissatisfaction,  and  it  is  certain 
that  much  greater  confidence  was  felt  in  the  chances  of  the  repre- 
sentative team  as  revised  by  the  Committee  of  the  Marylebone  Club. 
No  doubt  a  general  poll  of  cricketers  would  have  hpen  in  favour 
of  some  slight  change,  but  altogether  the  eleven  met  with  public 
approval,  and  the  inclusion  of  Barlow  in  place  of  Barnes  at  the  last 
moment  was  undoubtedly  a  judicious  change.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  there  was  any  serious  fault  to  be  found  with  the  play  of  the 
English  team  generally.  The  Australians,  ic  was  feared,  would 
gain  a  very  material  advantage  in  having  the  first  use  of  the  wicket. 
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but  they  failed  to  profit  as  much  by  their  good  fortune  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Peate  bowled  indeed  with  such  effect  that  the 
earlier  batsmen  could  do  very  little  with  him,  and  until  GifFen  came 
in  he  found  no  one  to  play  him  with  any  confidence.  All  the  first 
four  wickets  fell  to  his  bowling,  and  though,  after  GifFen  left,  Scott 
played  really  good  cricket,  these  two  batsmen  and  Boyle  were  the 
only  ones  who  made  at  all  a  lengthy  stay.  Most  of  the  credit  of 
the  first  innings  of  the  Australians  was  due  to  Gifl^n  and  Scott,  but 
Boyle,  who  was  the  last  on  the  side,  deserves  considerable  praise  for 
his  vigorous  hitting  ;  and  the  tenth  wicket  was  unusually  productive, 
raising  the  total  from  i6o  to  229. 

Considering  that  the  English  eleven  began  their  first  innings  in  a 
very  bad  light,  after  a  fairly  long  outing,  they  made  a  very  successful 
commencement,  and  the  play  opened  on  the  second  day  in  a  very 
interesting  state,  with  three  wickets  of  England  down  for  90  runs. 
Obviously  the  great  chance  of  a  success  for  the  English  eleven 
rested  on  their  ability  to  secure  a  decided  advantage  on  the  first 
innings,  and  that  they  were  able  to  gain  a  commanding  lead  was 
essentially  due  to  the  long  stand  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel  and  Barlow. 
The  value  of  such  unwearying  defence  as  Barlow  shows  is  not  to  be 
over-estimated  on  such  occasions,  and  his  careful  play  proved  a  very 
effective  contrast  to  the  freedom  which  always  characterises  Mr. 
Steel's  batting.  The  partnership  between  the  two  Lancashire 
cricketers  resulted  in  an  addition  of  98  runs  to  the  English  total, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  in  a  very  great  measure  helped 
to  influence  the  result.  A  finer  display  of  batting  has  perhaps 
never  been  witnessed  than  that  of  Mr.  Steel  in  this  match.  No 
batsman  certainly  of  late  years  has  combined  finish  of  style 
with  such  freedom  of  hitting;  and  his  148  in  this  match  will 
rank  as  the  very  best  of  many  excellent  peformances  with  the 
bat  against  the  Australian  team  now  in  England.  A  difficult 
chance  when  he  had  got  48  was  the  only  mistake  he  made  until 
just  before  he  was  out ;  and,  as  he  was  batting  a  few  minutes 
under  four  hours  against  the  cream  of  Australian  bowling,  his 
innings  must  be  classed  as  a  very  remarkable  achievement.  Lord 
Harris  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Read  did  little,  but  the  Hon.  Alfred 
Lyttelton,  considering  that  he  was  certainly  not  in  good  practice, 
quite  maintained  his  reputation ;  and  Lord  Harris,  who  was  hardly 
at  home  on  this  occasion  against  the  Australian  bowling,  was  the 
only  one  of  the  eleven  who  failed  to  get  double  figures.  The 
advantage  of  150  runs  claimed  by  England  on  the  first  innings  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  been  very  useful,  but,  as  it  proved, 
it  was  enough  to  produce  an  easy  victory.  The  wicket,  by  the 
time  the  Australians  went  in  a  second  time,  had  been  worn  con- 
siderably, particularly  at  one  end,  and  Ulyett  found  a  spot  which 
he  utilised  with  great  effect.  His  bowling  at  times  bumped  so  much 
that  the  majority  of  the  Australian  team  found  it  impossible  to  play 
him  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  especially  towards  the  finish, 
and  no  one  but  Scott  stood  up  to  him  with  any  nerve.     As  in  the 
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first  innings,  he  batted  with  great  judgment  'as  well  as  pluck,  and 
his  play  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  best  feature  of  the  match  on  the 
Australian  side.     Blackham's  finger  was  so  much  hurt  by  a  ball  of 
Ulyett's  that  he  was  unable  to  continue  his  innings,  but  in  th? 
absence  of  any  but  a  very  outside  chance  of  saving  the  match  hii 
retirement  did  not  prejudice  his  side.     Ulyett's  bowling  and  Mr. 
Steel's  batting  were  the  principal  contributories  to  the  easy  victory 
of  the  English  eleven.     Their  success  by  an  innings  and  5  runs 
was  so  complete  as  to  prevent  any  extenuating  plea  on  behalf  of  the 
Australians;  and  no  one  could  adduce  any  argument  which  would 
minimise  the  well-deserved  triumph  of  the  English  players.     The 
result  of  a  match  often  hinges  on  the  mere  question  of  luclc,  but 
in  this  case  the  Australian  eleven  certainly  enjoyed  what  favours 
Fortune  bestowed.     In  winning  the  toss  they  had  an   undoubted 
advantage,  and  in  addition  they  had  all  the  best  of  the  light  on  the 
first  day.     The  English  eleven  had  to  go  in  against  a  very  respect- 
able total  of  229,  and  that  they  should  have  succeeded  so  well 
under  such  circumstances  is  conclusive  evidence   of  the  general 
excellence  of  their   cricket.     The   other   matches   played   by   the 
Australians  during  the  month  have  not  been  of  very  great  import- 
ance.    The  result  of  their  match  at  Huddersfield  on  the  days  when 
the  Gentlemen  were  opposing  the  Players  at  the  Oval  was  altogether 
a  surprise.     The  English  eleven  which  met  the  Australians  then 
was  at  the  best  certainly  not  a  strong  one  in  any  department,  and 
yet  it  was  only  a  timely  fall  of  rain  just  at  the  nnish  which  saved 
the  Colonial  eleven  from  a  very  decisive  defeat.     The  English  team 
did  an  extraordinary  performance  in  scoring  453  runs,  to  which 
Scotton  (134),  Attewell  (84),  Grimshaw  (77),  and  Mr.  E.  T, 
Hirst  (71),  were  the  principal  contributors.     The  Australian  bats- 
men did  not  show  any  of  them  to  great  advantage,  except  Scott  and 
McDonnell,  and  an  hour's  rain  on  the  third  afternoon  was  of  great 
service  to  them,  as  already  stated.     At  the  finish  they  were  left 
wanting  still  154  runs  to  save  the  innings,  with  only  three  wickets 
to  fall,  so  that  the  game  was  certainly  drawn  very  much  in  favour 
of  the  English  eleven.     The  excellent  condition  of  the  score  at  the 
close  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  effective  bowling  of  Attewell, 
who  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  best  all-round  professionals  of 
the  year.     On  this  occasion  he  was  credited  with  ten  wickets  at 
a  cost  of  71  runs.     The  Australian  victory  over  Leicestershire  was 
only  to  be  expected  after  the  moderate  form  shown  by  the  eleven 
of  that  county  during  the  season,  and  any  other  result  would  have 
been  a  surprise.     It  was  generally  hoped,  though,  that  Middlesex, 
with  its  strength  of  batting,  would  be  able  to  make  a  good  show 
against  the  Australian  bowling,  and  the  complete  failure  of  its  eleven 
recently  at   Lord's  was   a  great   disappointment.     Messrs.  A.  J. 
Webbe  and  C.  T.  Studd  were  unable  to  play  in  this  match,  but 
otherwise  the  county  was  well  represented.     Their  inability  to  score 
more  than  159  runs  in  their  two  innings  was  beyond  a  doubt  hardly 
their  correct  form,  and  their  defeat  by  an  innings  and  29  runs  a 
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result  in  no  way  to  be  expected.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
urged  that  the  ground,  which  was  bare,  was  not  at  all  in  favour 
of  the  batsmen,  and  it  evidently  suited  SpofForth's  bowling  to  a 
nicety.  Indeed  that  bowler  has  rarely  found  himself  with  a  better 
analysis  than  in  this  match,  in  which  he  was  credited  with  twelve 
wickets  at  a  cost  of  but  43  runs. 

The  Philadelphian  Amateurs,  though  they  have  made  themselves 
extremely  popular  in  this  country,  have  only  been  fairly  successful 
as  cricketers.  They  have  never  pretended  to  be  really  first-class 
players,  and  their  managers  have  systematically  represented  that 
the  object  of  their  visit  was  educational — to  learn  how  the  game 
is  played  bv  the  best  English  cricketers,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
is  conducted  on  the  best  English  grounds.  More  than  one  of  them 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  very  eiFective  batsmen  against  amateur 
bowling,  and  their  fielding,  as  was  anticipated,  has  been  smart  and 
clean.  In  J.  A.  Scott  they  have  a  young  batsman  who  with  better 
opportunities  ought  to  make  a  good  player,  and  most  of  the  team 
can  score  fast  when  they  get  set.  The  bowling  of  the  team,  though, 
has  been  decidedly  their  weak  point,  and  on  good  wickets  it  would 
be  severely  punished  by  first-class  batsmen.  The  Philadelphians, 
though,  are  such  keen  cricketers  that  they  are. sure  to  profit  by  the 
experience  they  have  gained  here,  and  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  them 
to  know  that  they  have  made  friends  among  English  cricketers 
wherever  they  have  played.  Their  visit  will  do  much  good  in 
drawing  more  attention  to  American  cricket,  and  every  English 
player  will  not  only  watch  with  interest  their  performances  on  their 
return  home,  but  await  with  confidence  the  effect  of  their  tour  in  a 
general  advancement  of  cricket  in  the  United  States. 

The  Inter-County  matches  played  during  the  past  month  have 
only  tended  to  confirm  the  position  of  the  Nottinghamshire  eleven 
as  the  best  of  the  year.  At  the  times  these  lines  are  written,  Notts 
can  claim  the  distinction  of  having  won  all  the  seven  contests 
in  which  it  has  been  eiigaged,  and  this  record  cannot  be  approached 
by  any  other  team.  Their  double  defeat  by  Notts  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  supporters  of  Yorkshire,  but  on  both  occasions  the 
Nottingham  eleven  won  by  really  good  cricket,  and  their  success  in 
th^  second  encounter  on  the  Trent  Bridge  Ground  at  Nottingham 
was  an  excellent  performance  in  every  way.  The  defeat  of  York- 
shire by  Lancashire  at  Sheffield  was  rather  a  surprise,  but  it  was  not 
attributable  to  luck,  and  the  result  was  mainly  due  to  the  very 
effective  bowling  of  Barlow,  who  was  credited  with  thirteen  York- 
shire wickets  at  a  cost  of  66  runs. 

Gloucestershire  and  Derbyshire  have  not  as  yet  won  a  match  this 
season,  and  neither  of  them  can  claim  to  have  had  one  drawn  ^me. 
Sussex,  of  the  eight  matches  it  has  played,  has  lost  four,  and  York- 
shire, Kent  and  Lancashire  each  three.  Middlesex  has  lost  two  and 
won  three  of  its  six  fixtures,  and  the  Surrey  eleven  have,  so  far,  a 
very  creditable  summary  of  five  victories  and  two  defeats.  The 
addition  of  Mr.  K.  J.  Key,  of  Oxford,  to  the  Surrey  team  has  been 
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very  beneficial  to  their  cricket,  and  their  record  for  July  shows 
successive  wins  over  Sussex,  Middlesex  and  Lancashire,  and  a  very 
even  draw  against  Yorkshire  at  Dewsbury.  Mr.  C.  £.  Horner's 
fast  bowling  has  been  invaluable  to  the  eleven  this  season,  and  the 
consistent  success  which  has  attended  his  deliveries  has  been  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  county  cricket  of  the  month 
just  over.  There  is  apparently  not  the  slightest  chance  of  the  very 
powerful  claim  now  possessed  by  Notts  to  be  considered  the  best 
county  of  1884  being  disputed,  and,  unless  something  altogether 
unforeseen  should  occur,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  awarding  the 
championship  of  the  year. 


YACHTING  AND  ROWING. 


The  greatest  gatherlDgs  of  the  season  are  undoubtedly  those  round  ai)«i 
about  the  Isle  of  Wight  during  the  present  months  but  the  last  few  weeks  have 
offered  plenty  of  occupation  for  yachtK)wners ;  and,  especially  up  north, 
there  were  a  series  of  fine  matches.  The  Mudhook  Tacht  Club  haid  a  very 
good  programme,  and  with  such  craft  as  Genesta,  Vanduara,  Irex,  Maijorie, 
Marguerite,  Tara,  Slenthhouud,  and  Annasona,  to  represent  the  national  rig, 
while  other  varieties  were  fairly  to  the  fore,  the  Clyde  contingent  made  a  fine 
Bhow ;  and  the  prospect  of  testing  the  merits  of  the  new  cutters,  and  perhaps 
seeing  a  little  what  they  could  do  with  Mr.  J.  Clark's  new  yawl  Wendur, 
added  to  the  attractions  of  the  expected  matches.  All  to  no  purpose,  how- 
ever, as  wind  failed,  and  became  so  fluky  as  quite  to  spoil  the  sailing. 
Annasona  (Mr.  W.  Collins)  beat  Sleuthhound  (Marquis  of  Ailsa),  and  Baven 
(Mr.  J.  Lilbum)  won  a  cruifier*s  prize.  The  match  on  the  second  day  had 
perhaps  rather  better  luck,  but  was  a  very  tedious  affair,  and  the  big  yawl, 
after  leading  all  the  way,  took  the  prize.  At  the  Boyal  Clyde  Chub's 
gathering  matters  were  but  slightly  improved,  though,  had  weather  been 
favourable,  there  was  a  fine  muster  waiting  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
first-clabs  entry  was  the  same  as  in  the  Mudhook  match,  consisting  of — 
cutters,  Erycina  (Mr.  A.  Allan),  Irex  (Mr.  J.  Jameson),  Vanduara  (Mr.  S. 
Clark),  Genesta  (Sir  R.  Sutton),  Maijorie  (Mr.  James  Coats),  Marguerite  (Mr. 
F.  Connor) ;  yawl,  Wendur  (Mr.  J.  Clark) ;  schooner,  Lenore  (Mr.  G.  Smith). 
This  time.  Sir  Richard  Sutton  had  the  best  of  it  at  first ;  but  later,  Irex, 
Wendur,  and  Marjorie  got  ahead,  the  last  eventually  winning  by  time.  She 
had  the  same  lot  of  opponents  in  a  drifting  match  on  the  second  day, 
when  the  first  round  was  concluded  thus:  Irex,  Wendur,  Genesta,  and 
Marjorie ;  and  the  leader,  taking  for  granted  the  course  was  shortened,  turned 
to  her  anchorage;  Wendur  went  on,  and  then  followed  her  example;  and 
Genesta  did  much  the  same ;  while  Marjorie,  keeping  on  alone,  finished  the 
second  round,  and  won  after  midnight  on  Saturday,  thus  SawhathAyreakmg 
in  dreadful  fashion.  This  atrocity  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  her  luok, 
as  in  a  Channel  Match  promoted  by  the  Boyal  Westerners  she  got  home 
second  to  Genesta,  against  the  same  lot  of  opponents  as  before ;  this  was  a 
very  fluky  affair,  as  at  one  time  the  yawl,  and  at  another  the  big  schooner 
looked  all  over  the  winner,  nntil  the  fitfulnes  of  the  wind  robbed  them  of 
their  chance.  This  could  not  be  said  of  the  Largs  Yacht  Club  Match,  when 
the  same  lot  competed  again.    This  time  Wendur  showed  the  way  hand« 
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Bomely  and  won,  while  Irez,  Samoena's  successor,  took  minor  honours  at  the 
finish,  though  the  sixtj-tpnner  Marguerite  had  been  second-best  nearly  aU 
day.  The  Royal  Northern  Club's  programme  exhibited  the  same  fine  list  of 
yachts  we  have  akeady  specified,  and  on  the  first  day,  in  a  nice  steady  wind, 
Wendur  scored  again,  Ghsnesta  taking  second  prize.  The  Club  had  luck, 
too,  the  following  day,  when  Irez,  which  had  carried  away  her  topmast  on 
the  finst  day,  made  amends  by  winning  from  Genesta,  which  again,  how- 
ever, obtained  second  money.  Tara  beat  Annasona  twice,  and  Baven  won 
another  cruisers'  prize. 

Some  of  our  best  south-country  amateurs  were  engaged  in  the  Corinthian 
Channel  Match  from  Port  Victoria  to  Oatend,  which  was  expected  to  attract 
a  large  contingent  of  cruisers,  en  route  for  the  International  Regatta  at  the 
pleasant  Belgian  port,  and  proved  quite  successful ;  though  most  of  the  com- 
petitors woiUd  have  been  glad  of  another  capful  or  two  of  wind  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  match.  At  Ostend  sport  was  rather  slack,  the  first-class 
cutter  match  idling  through,  so  that  the  chief  attraction  consisted  of  a  race 
between  two  celebrities  in  their  way,  Mr.  Morley's  yawl  Loma,  and  Mr. 
Lampson's  schooner  Miranda.  As  a  spectacle,  however,  the  aooession  of  one 
or  two  more  vessels  would  have  been  welcome,  especially  as  Loma  led  pretty 
well  throughout.  The  second  day  was  confined  to  cruisers,  and  on  the 
closing  day  Loma  and  Miranda  were  joined  by  Mr.  Stuart  Lane's  yawl 
Arethusa.  This  time  the  schooner  was  doing  well  until  the  wind  shifted, 
which  gave  Loma  the  race,  Miranda  and  Arethuaa  each  taking  minor  prizes. 
Considering  the  trouble  and  enei^  devoted  to  the  affair,  the  regatta  was  leas 
successful  than  it  might  have  been ;  but  the  executive  may  fairly  expect  an 
improvement  next  seaaon.  These  remarks  may  also  well  be  applied  to  the 
proceedings  at  Havre,  where  Loma,  Arethusa,  and  Freda  secured  substantia] 
trophies ;  but  the  wind  was  too  poor  to  afibrd  any  attractive  sport. 

Henley  Regatta  week  was  more  delightful  than  ever,  at  least  to  the  great 
majority  who  treat  the  reunion  as  a  picnic,  pure  and  simple,  and  whose  in- 
terest in  the  races  is  limited  to  an  occasional  gamble  of  a  few  pairs  of  gloves. 
Judging  from  the  annually  increasing  number  of  house-boats,  enormous 
launches,  and  other  impedimenta,  which  have  not  the  most  remote  connection 
with  the  business  of  the  meeting,  the  course  must  at  each  successive  regatta 
become  less  and  less  fair  to  the  competitors ;  indeed  it  may  be  said,  without 
exaggeration,  that  what  with  the  ofiicial  posts  ou  the  towpath  side,  and  the 
unwieldy  excrescences  in  the  shape  of  moored  obstacles  along  the  Bucks  aud 
Oxfordshire  shores,  there  really  seemed  at  several  points  of  the  course  barely 
room  for  three  boats  to  race  abreast,  allowing  for  reasonable  chance  of 
deviation,  which  in  the  case  of  coxswainless  fours  is  all  but  an  absolute 
certainty.  It  may,  indeed,  be  proved  by  measurement  that  after  all  encroach- 
ments there  really  is  room  for  the  rowers,  and  we  should  not  attempt  to 
controvert  the  assertion ;  but  a  point  utterly  ignored  by  the  cognoscenti,  who 
presume  to  parcel  out  the  waterway,  is  that  the  obstructions  on  the  Backs 
shore  not  merely  deprive  the  sculler  or  steerer  on  that  bank  of  the  landmarks 
by  which  during  training  he  has  been  wont  to  direct  his  course,  but  also 
debar  him  from  the  slack  water  close  in  shore,  of  which  he  is  naturally 
anxious  to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost.  All  this  is  left  out  of  the  calculations 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy  magnates,  who  apparently  consider  that  they 
display  extreme  liberality  in  leaving  any  space  at  all  for  mere  rowing  persons. 
If  obstructions  are  to  be  allowed  afloat,  might  not  the  best  solution  lie  in 
mooring  them  in  midstream  ?  Of  course  this  would  prevent  more  than  two 
bottts  starting  in  a  heat]  which,  however/ would  be  rather  conducive  than 
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oiherwise  to  a  fair  result,  as  at  present  the  occupant  of  the  centre  berth  must 
needs  be  greatly  superior  to  at  least  one  of  his  opponents,  to  have  the  slightest 
chance  of  absorbing  Mr.  Fairrie's  attention  at  the  bridge.  In  the  meantime^ 
while  awaiting  the  good  time  coming  for  the  rowers — who  after  all,  it  may  be 
well  to  remember,  form  the  raison  cPetre  of  the  whole  affair — ^it  must  be 
cheerfully  admitted  that  the  Henley  of  to-day  forms  a  perfectly  charming 
function  from  the  loafer's  point  of  view,  and  this  year's  weather  assisted  in 
promoting  what  we  are  told  is  the  most  proper  object  of  ambition,  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 

London  won  the  Grand  Challenge  again,  and  their  thickest  and  thinnest 
supporters  will  admit  that  they  have  had  wondrous  luck  in  drawing  the 
stations  for  both  trial  and  final  heat  two  years  running.    Still,  all  credit  is 
due  to  their  energetic  Captain,  Mr.  Horton,  for  getting  his  crew  into  such 
good  form  and  perfect  condition,  and  London  have  so  constantly  suffered 
from  the  reverses  of  fortune  as  to  station  that  no  one  will  grudge  them  a 
turn  in  a  favourable  direction.    Thames  sent  up  a  fine  eight ;  but  they  were 
not  good  enough  to  win  from  Bucks,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Twickenham. 
Subsequent  running  at  the  Metropolitan  and  Eangston  rather  goes  to  make 
Thames  the  best  of  the  trio,  and  no  doubt  their  turn  will  come.    Last  year 
the  critics  would  not  have  London  at  any  price,  even  after  they  had  won 
their  heat ;  but  this  time  they  were  hot  favourites,  and  this  estimate  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  was  utterly  wrong.    In  1883,  the  three  boats  left  in 
the  final,  London,  Twickenham,  and  Exeter,  were  much  of  a  muchness,  and 
either  could  have  won  with  the  station.    London  had  it,  and  won ;  but  on  a 
perfectly  level  course  the  trio  would  almost  have  rowed  a  dead-heat.    Of 
course  Exeter  was  not  seen  again,  but  of  the  others  Twickenham  could  not 
get  away  from  London's  second  eight  at  Marlow,  while  at  the  Metropolitan 
the  London  crew  were  quite  stopped  by  two  of  their  men  catching  crabs  off 
the  creek,  but  still  pushed  Twickenham  hard  at  Hammersmith.    This  year  at 
Putney,  London  and  Thames,  rowing  down,  made  a  dead-heat,  though  the 
former  had  the  Surrey  station  (a  great  advantage  when  racing  on  the  ebb), 
and  held  a  good  lead,  so  that  this  rather  points  to  Thames  being  the  best 
boat  at  Henley.    Leander,  though  good  on  paper,  were  slow  in  practice, 
and  never  dangerous  in  the  race,  and  both  Kingston  and  Chester  tailed 
immediately. 

The  Stewards'  Cup  races  were  a  surprise,  for  Kingston,  who  ultimately 
won,  had  never  secured  this  important  race,  which  is  curious,  as  they  have 
put  on  some  fine  boats  from  time  to  time,  notably  Mowbray,  Willan, 
Seymour,  and  Risley,  who  developed  into  a  very  fast  crew,  though  they  were 
not  cherry-ripe  at  Henley  time.  Kingston  beat  a  poor  London  lot,  and  then 
Thames  met  Twickenham.  These  were  supposed  to  hold  the  Cup  between 
them,  and  from  subsequent  performances  Thames  is  perhaps  the  best  boat 
of  all,  though  on  this  occasion  Hastie  did  not  show  his  accustomed  skill  in 
managing  the  rudder-lines,  as,  after  losing  a  lot  of  ground,  he  got  himself  well 
into  Twickenham's  power,  and  they,  going  for  a  deliberate  foul,  which  they 
were  technically  quite  entitled  to  do,  had  the  heat  awarded  to  them  then  and 
there.  A  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  this  verdict;  but 
rules  are  presumably  made  to  be  observed,  and,  unless  the  steering  gear 
collapses,  no  boat  need  put  itself  in  danger  of  such  disqualification.  Had 
the  boats  been  restarted  and  Thames  won,  the  final  result  might  have  been 
difierent,  for  Twickenham  got  such  a  gruelling  in  the  final  for  the  Grand,  that 
when  the  Stewards'  came  they  were  of  course  somewhat  stale ;  and  though 
they  led  for  half-a-mile,  ^in^ton,  quite  fresh,  then  began  to  come  up,  and. 
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catohiDg  Twickenham  treepasdng,  they  in  turn  won  on  a  foul,  neither  hoat 
going  hard  after  the  collision.  Had  Thames  happened  to  be  left  in,  tbey 
beiog,  like  Kingston,  knocked  out  of  the  Grand,  would  have  come  to  the  post 
firefih,  and  certainly  made  a  good  fight  for  the  prize.  Lowndes  followed  the 
example  of  many  illustrious  predecessors  by  giving  himself  too  much  to  do, 
which  resulted  in  his  being  beaten  by  R.  H.  Smith  in  the  final  heat.  The 
victor,  however,  in  spite  of  the  best  station,  did  not  win  the  final,  being 
hampered  by  Farrell,  a  plucky  little  sculler,  who  dashed  away  with  the  lead, 
and  collapsed  at  the  Point,  stopping  Smith.  Meanwhile,  Unwin  of  Magdalen 
was  getting  away,  and,  albeit  Smith  hunted  him  home,  the  Oxonian  won  just 
clear,  the  Sculls  like  the  Stewards',  thus  proving  somewhat  of  a  turn-up.  Not 
^80  the  Wyfold,  as  every  one  fancied  the  Thames,  who  were  unusually  good  for 
a  second  four,  and  won  their  races  handsomely.  Badley  surprised  most 
people  by  beating  Christchuroh  in  the  first  heat  of  the  Ladies' ;  but  had  no 
chance  against  Eton  on  the  second  day.  Some  fellows  indeed  put  down  the 
light-blue  "  boys  **  as  the  best  boat  there ;  but  their  performance,  if  pushed, 
might  have  been  somewhat  different.  Third  Trinity,  a  very  good  four,  flew 
at  rather  small  game  in  entering  merely  for  the  Visitors',  and  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  see  them  among  the  Wyfold,  if  not  the  Stewards',  com- 
petitors. They  would  have  probably  had  a  good  look-in.  Lowndes  and 
Brown,  though  very  tired,  took  the  Pairs  easily  enough,  and  it  seems  a 
thousand  pities  that  the  former  retired  without  having  another  shy  at  the 
Wingfield,  as,  with  the  sine  qua  nan  of  reasonable  practice  (an  item  he  has 
overlooked  ere  now),  he  could  doubtless  account  for  all  the  men  entered. 
The  umpires  were  carried  by  a  fine  launch,  provided  as  usual  by  Mr. 
des  Vignes,  and  capable  of  very  great  speed,  so  that  when  driven  to  keep  up 
well  with  the  fastest  races,  the  surf  raised  was  quite  trifling. 

Coming  the  day  after  Henley,  Marlow  attracted  a  fair  muster,  both  of 
competitors  and  spectators,  though  some  of  the  performers  were  a  trifle  off 
colour,  and  a  stormy  morning  frightened  many  intending  visitors.  The 
Thames  Wyfold  crew  naturally  won  the  Senior  Fours,  and  a  team  hailing  from 
Mr.  Hammersley's  hospitable  domain  at  Bourne  End  looked  on  paper 
dangerous  for  the  Eights ;  but  Twickenham  proved  much  too  good  for  them, 
and  Chester  also  led  them  at  the  finish.  The  Metropolitan  Regatta,  unlucky 
in  its  weather,  produced  some  grand  racing,  amongst  which  comes  the  eight- 
oared  race  between  Thames  and  London  alluded  to  above.  Thames  did 
Kingston  in  the  Fours.  This  season's  scullers  seem  all  of  a  heap.  At 
Henley,  Smith  is,  judging  through  Farrell,  better  than  Christopher;  at 
l^Iarlow,  Christopher  beat  Smith  easily,  and  now  Smith  beats  Christopher,  as 
well  as  Griln,  who  afterwards  won  at  Kingston,  though  there  he  certainly 
had  nobody  to  beat.  At  Kingston,  Thames  beat  London  easily  in  the  Eights ; 
but  the  locals,  being  fresh,  won  the  Fours  from  Thames,  besides  taking  the 
Pairs.  This  meeting,  in  spite  of  a  threatening  forenoon,  turned  out  most 
saooessfiil,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  K.R.C.  were  extensively  patronised. 
At  Beading,  where  Thames  are  wont  to  enter  in  force,  London  was  the  sole 
entry  for  Eights,  so  they  hold  the  Challenge  Cup,  but  returned  the  presenta- 
tion prizes  into  the  Committee's  hands.  Molesey  clashed  with  Barnes  (whicli, 
as  Stephenson  said  of  the  hypothetical  cow,  was  bad  for  the  latter),  where 
the  anachronism  of  a  local  race  has  been  revived  of  late  years.  If  the 
executive  aspire  to  retain  the  position  formerly  held  by  their  regatta,  such 
ridiculous  items  should  be  eliminated.  In  the  Eights,  West  London  came  in 
first,  after  some  fouling,  and  was  awarded  the  race  by  the  umpire ;  but  the 
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Committee  over-rode  bb  decision,  and  the  question  was  left  open.  All  this 
is  very  absurd ;  the  umpire,  Mr.  W.  L.  Slater,  is  perfectly  qualified  to  decide 
any  point  that  may  arise,  and  if  not  equal  to  the  duties,  should  not  have 
been  appointed,  so  that  the  managers  stultify  themselves  by  doing  anything 
but  supporting  his  fiat  Something  similar  occurred  here  in  1860,  when  the 
managers  covered  themselves  with  anything  but  glory,  by  attempting  to 
retreat  from  the  umpire's  dictum.  Molesey,  like  Barnes,  suffered  from  the 
presence  of  J.P.  (not  a  county  magistrate) ;  but  the  rain  did  not  seem  to  stop 
the  neighbours  from  mustering  at  Garrick's  Villa,  as  usual  the  head-quarters 
of  the  gathering.  Thames  were  in  great  force,  beating  London  in  Fours, 
Eights,  and  Junior  Eights ;  while  the  Garrick  Pairs,  so  long  farmed  by  Hastie 
and  another  (it  never  seemed  to  matter  much  who  the  other  was),  were  this 
time  taken  to  Kingston ;  Cobb,  whose  watermanship  served  him,  doing  the 
trick  easily. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  good  deal  of  discussion  during  the  recess  anent  the 
state  of  the  Thames,  as,  what  with  mud-banks  above  and  manure-banks 
below  bridge,  the  silver  stream  seems  in  a  pretty  bad  way. 


"OUR  VAN." 

The  Invoice — A  Midsummer  Medley. 

The  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July  sec  two  of  the  pleasantest,  the 
very  pleasantest,  of  those  race  meetings  that  come  between  Ascot  and  Good- 
wood. On  Danebury's  chalky  down,  and  on  the  rich  sward  of  the  Bunbury 
Mile,  there  do  all  true  lovers  of  the  sport  congregate,  and  to  which  meeting 
to  give  the  palm  we  hardly  know.  It  would  have  been  Newmarket  July  a 
year  or  two  since,  but  really  that  meeting  has  so  changed  its  character,  and 
has  become  a  week  devoted  to  yearlings  and  brood  mares,  a  week  in  which  we 
spend  more  time  round  Mr.  Tattersall's  sale  ring  than  we  do  on  the  race- 
course, that  we  caught  ourselves  wishing  more  than  once  this  year  that  we 
could  have  made  Danebury  four  days,  and  Newmarket  three.  That,  how- 
ever, we  felt  at  the  time  was  an  unkind  wish,  showing  a  lack  of  gratitude  for 
past  pleasant  days  spent  on  the  B.  M.  and  in  Rutland  purlieus.  But  really 
the  sport  was  so  small,  and  the  sales  so  big,  that  '*  the  other  side  of  the 
Ditch  "  was  more  a  reminiscence  than  a  reality.  Bar  the  July  and  the 
Chesterfield — what  did  we  come  out  to  see  \  Let  the  dull  record  speak  for 
itself.  We  saw  Geheimniss,  Exile  II.,  and  The  Lambkin.  Some  of  us 
saw  that  distinguished  mare  Nimble,  though  the  Offspring  of  Mr.  Douglas 
Baird  hid  hb  virtues  from  the  majority.  We  also  saw  that  **  useful  "  mare 
Rosie,  and  some  of  us  were  fortunate  enough  to  «ee  Goldstone,  the  most 
charming  sight  of  the  whole  week.  That  was  a  sight— of  course  we  mean 
to  those  who  were  "  on."  Goldstone  was  an  Epsom  flower  that  had  blushed 
unseen  in  Mr.  Barnard's  stables,  but  had  not  entirely  wasted  his  sweetness 
on  that  desert  air.  His  fame  had  travelled  to  Newmarket,  and  one  of  the 
many  clever  people  there  abiding  borrowed  him,  so  it  is  said,  of  his  owner, 
entered^him  for  a  100/.  plate  to  be  run  on  the  Friday,  and  as  the  horse  was 
dark,  and  the  secret  of  his  excellence  well  kept,  the  confederacy  won  a  very 
nice  little  stake.  There  were  seven  runners  for  the  plate  in  question,  and 
as  Archer  had  elected  to  ride  Marmora,  the  unthinking  public  plunged  on 
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the  mare,  who  was  at  6  to  4,  while  the  unknown  Goldstone  was  at  6  to  I. 
How  Marmora  never  was  in  it,  and  how  Goldstone  won  in  a  walk,  will  be 
found  detailed  in  the  chronicles  of  Old  Burlington  Street.  It  was  a  clerer 
rot//-— fourteen  thou,  it  was  said — ^hut  we  mention  this  under  reserve. 

We  don't  think  there  was  much  else  to  see  on  the  Bunbury  Mile,  bar,  as 
we  have  above  said,  the  July  and  the  Chesterfield.  The  two-year-old  form 
has  got  so  very  mixed  this  season,  winners  have  been  elevated  on  a 
pedestal  only  to  be  knocked  off  it  by  that  dreadful  '*  7  lbs.  extra,"  that  we 
do  not  envy  the  Turf  analysts  their  task  of  finding  out  our  best  two-year-olds 
so  far  as  we  have  seen  them.  To  be  sure,  that  task  has  not  been  set  them 
yet,  but  already  many  clever  pens  have  pronounced  in  favour  of  Luminary, 
the  July  winner,  as  our  best  young  one.  They  may  be  right,  but  yet  we 
cannot  look  upon  his  performance  in  that  race  as  anything  first-rate.  He 
beat  an  evidently  not  very  game  horse  by  a  head,  and  attentively  watching 
the  race  close  to  the  judge  s  chair,  we  thought  we  had  rarely  seen  two  horses 
^o  tired.  It  did  not  strike  us  as  a  grand  performance  by  any  means,  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  towards  the  autumn,  if  not  beK>re,  we  shall  see 
^'oroething  better.  By  the  way,  the  unfortunate  Donatello  sealed  his  fate  in 
the  July,  and  he  will  not  transmit  the  blood  of  Donc^er  to  future  genera- 
tions. Curious  was  it  too,  as  showing  how  the  very  cleverest  stable  may  be 
deceived  by  horseflesh,  that  Kingsclere  thought  well  of  Donatello,  while 
Luminary's  trial  before  Ascot  caused  him  to  start  friendless  for  the  Biennial 
he  won.     But  'twas  ever  thus,  &c. 

The  Chesterfield,  too,  was  an  unsatisfactory  race,  because  Match  Girl, 
who  certainly  on  book  form  ought  to  have  won  it,  turned  out  to  be  lame, 
and  Child  of  the  Mist,  who  had  split  Luminary«^and  Lonely  at  Ascot,  won 
very  cleverly.  Probably  this  was  true  running,  as  Mr.  Mackenzie's  colt  had 
come  on  since  the  Royal  meeting,  and  we  are  bound  to  own  it  rather 
enhances  Luminary's  form,  for  Lord  Alington's  colt  beat  then  Child  of  the 
Mist  by  three  lengths.  However,  we  will  stick  to  our  text,  and  hope  that 
there  are  better  goods  in  store,  if  not  we  must  put  up  with  what  we  have. 
That  Match  Girl,  if  she  had  been  all  right,  would  have  won  we  believe,  but 
still  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  Child  of  the  Mist's  victory.  He  probably 
is  a  very  fair  horse,  and  may  turn  out  better  than  we  have  yet  seen  him. 
As  for  the  rest  of  the  racing,  what  with  two  walks  over  for  Geheimniss, 
the  easy  victory  of  The  Lambkin,  and  the  coming  to  the  front  of  several 
disiinguished  platers,  including  Bird  of  Freedom,  Woodpecker,  Wire,  &c, 
there  is  not  much  to  say ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Arab  race,  which 
excited  a  spurious  sort  of  interest  on  the  second  day,  everything  would  have 
been  very  flat.  But  **  the  gold  of  Arabia  "  has  been  so  dinned  into  our  ears 
lately,  so  many  clever  and  well  informed  people,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  would-be 
statesmen  have  preached  to  us  on  the  virtues  of  Arabian  blood,  that  we  were 
bound  to  treat  with  a  certain  respect  the  representatives  of  the  strain.  New- 
market, however,  represented  by  its  trainers  and  jockeys,  had  no  sort  of 
reverence  for  the  illustrious  strangers.  As  no  man  is  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of 
his  valtt,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  horses  who  in  their  trials  had 
been  worsted  by  miserable  mediocrities  could  inspire  any  respect  So  the 
paddock  was  rife  with  tales  of  what  one  plater  after  another  had  done  with 
these  sons  and  daughters  of  the  desert — ^a  queer-looking  lot  to  English  eyes. 
However,  anything  does  to  gamble  on,  and  the  thing  was  to  find  out  which 
was  the  best  of  them.  Dictator  was  doubtless  the  best  looking — ^a  big  boned 
horse  on  short  leg^,  and  a  hero  in  India,  where  he  had  never  been  beaten. 
But  it  transpired  that  Asil,  a  bay  colt  th^t  had  b^P  under  Hopper's  care. 
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had  not  been  so  badly  beaten  by  Haroc  as  some  of  the  rest  had  been  by 
their  schoolmasters,  and  so  the  industrious  division  hastened  to  get  on  Asil. 
Good  looks,  however,  made  Dictator  the  favourite,  but  he  never  fairly  made 
Asil  gallop,  so  there  was  something  in  the  trial  with  Havoc  after  all.  There 
were  only  three  in  it  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt's  Rataplan 
being  one  of  them,  and  the  others  must  have  been  dreadful  rubbish,  for  they 
were  most  of  them  settled  at  the  comer  of  the  Plantation.  It  was  not  an 
edifying  exhibition,  and  though  we  were  told  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
Eastern  world  was  anxiously  hanging  on  the  result  of  the  race,  we  are  afraid 
Newmarket  was  little  stirred,  except  to  laughter. 

For  where  is  the  cut  bono  of  all  this  ?  Ladv  Anna  Blunt  and  her  husband, 
as  well  as  all  other  warm  supporters  of  the  Arab  blood,  would,  we  suppose, 
frankly  admit  that  their  son  of  the  desert  b  not  in  the  same  street  with  the 
worst  English  horse  in  training,  or,  if  that  is  considered  too  strong,  with  a 
decent  plater.  He  may  have  the  most  astounding  pedigree,  and  indeed  a 
remark  of  a  writer  in  The  Field,  a  propot  of  this  race,  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  old  Indians  that  Dictator  was  the  purest  bred  horse  in  the  race, 
called  forth  a  letter  from  the  breeder  of  Asil,  in  which  he  lays  claim  to  that 
title,  and  calls  forward  as  witness  one  Ali  Pasha,  a  quondam  governor  ot 
Deyr,  to  show  that  the  dam  of  the  horse  was  well  known  and  celebrated  in 
the  Desert,  and  his  sire  equally  so,  and,  of  course  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Arabs  ever  seen.''  Admitting  freely  that  Asil,  for  an  Arab,  is  a  good 
horse,  we  must  hark  back  to  the  old  question.  What  can  he  do  with  an 
English  plater  over  any  course  ?  and  the  answer  is.  Nothing.  The  powers  of 
enduring  hardship  and  privation  better  than  our  English  thoroughbred,  which 
is  claimed  for  him,  rests  on  no  evidence.  How  do  we  know  that  our  race- 
horses could  not  do  their  fifty,  sixty,  or  eighty  miles  a  day,  which  latter 
distance,  Major  Meysey  Thompson  tells  us,  was  performed  for  three  days  in 
succession,  during  the  time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  by  a  cavalry  regiment,  its 
chargers  b^eing  Arabs  ?  As  far  as  we  yet  know,  our  English  horses,  once 
acclimatised,  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  great  endurance  under  an 
Eastern  sun,  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  their  stamina.  To  go 
back  to  the  Arab  blood  to  strengthen  our  English  studs,  is  in  reality  a 
retrograde  movement,  and  we  trust  no  encouragement  will  be  given  by  our 
>acing  authorities  to  what  we  can  only  characterise  as  a  chimera. 

The  sales,  as  we  have  before  said,  were  the  great  attraction  of  the  week. 
There  were  fashionable  sales,  and  sales  that  were  not  fashionable.  We  are 
putting  Lord  Falmouth's  sale  on  one  side,  because  that  was  really  a  national 
affair  that  has  since  been  treated  of  by  many  pens,  and  its  full  importance 
discounted  in  many  columns.  Besides,  the  record  is  now  a  June  record, 
and  we  have  buried  all  that.  The  sales  we  mean  are,  not  to  speak  pro- 
fanely, the  sales  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson.  The  noble  lords  and 
gentle  commoners  whom  we  have  figuratively  so  described  will  forgive  us 
the  liberty,  we  feel  sure.  Some  were  more  fortunate  than  others.  Brown 
had  hardly  such  a  good  sale  as  Jones,  and  both  paled  their  ineffectual  prices 
bt  fore  the  fortunate  Robinson.  The  brood  mares  and  foals  of  Brown  were 
rated  low,  so  were  the  figures  they  realised.  No  reporter  got  enthusiastic  over 
the  duchess,  dowager  or  otherwise,  who  had  come  to  assist  at  the  disposal  cf 
the  yearlings  of  Jones.  Then  some  owners  put  such  fancy  pnces  on  the  com- 
modities they  offered  that  buyers  at  once  realised  that  the  former  were  only 
breeding  ''  for  fun,"  and  had  sent  their  yearlings  and  mares  to  Newmarket, 
and  got  Mr.  Tattersall  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  and  go  through  the  form  of 
a  sale  only  for  their  amusement,  which  was  very  nice  of  them.     We  have 
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always  believed  that  breeding  to  the  majority,  \»ho  do  not  possess  Hermits, 
GalopiDS,  Blair  Athols,  and  Sterlings,  was  an  expensire  amusement,  but  we 
were  not  aware  what  an  amount  of  enjoyment  might  be  got  out  of  it  before. 
The  countenances  of  Brown  and  Jones  wreathed  in  smiles,  as  one  by  one, 
with  an  occasional  fall  of  the  hammer  to  a  fifty  bid,  their  yearlings  were 
sent  back,  showed  how  much  they  enjoyed  the  game.  We  fancied  that  Mr. 
Tattersall  did  not  quit^see  the  fun  of  it,  but  perhaps  we  were  mbtaken. 

Joking  apart,  we  really  think  some  of  our  breeders  took  an  extravagant 
view  of  the  value  of  their  stock  in  the  reserves  placed  on  many  of  the  lols. 
There  were  men  round  the  sale  ring  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  value  of 
the  wares  offered  to  them,  and  that  there  was  plenty  of  money  was  made 
very  manifest  later  on.  One  does  not  like  to  see  the  stock  on  which  we  ha?e 
expended  care  and  money  given  away,  but  still  some  of  the  reserves  at  one 
or  two  of  the  sales  were  palpably  absurd.  What  is  the  object  of  all  this  we 
cannot  say.  Do  the  owners  better  themselves  later  on  in  the  season  ?  What 
becomes  of  the  returned  yearlings,  and  is  not — and  this  is  the  momentous 
question — the  game  of  breeding  terribly  overplayed  ? 

That  really  good  young  stock  will  fetch  money  was  shown  each  morning 
and  afternoon  that  such  commodities  entered  the  sale  ring.  What  a  good- 
looking  lot,  taken  all  round,  were  the  yearlings  of  the  luerne  Minster  Stud, 
that  calls  Lord  Wolverton  proprietor !  They  were  rather  fat,  but  were  in 
hard  condition,  and  sellers  well  know  that  buyers  turn  up  their  noses  at  any 
young  stock  that  has  not  got  plenty  of  flesh  on  them,  however  much  they 
may  criticise  their  appearance.  Mr,  Lefevre,  whom  we  were  glad  to  see  in 
excellent  health,  and  more  than  his  usually  good  spirits,  was  a  good  customer 
to  the  luemes.  He  gave  750  guineas  for  a  very  good-looking  colt  by 
Altyre  out  of  Caller  Ou,  that  owed  his  parenuge  on  the  sire's  side  to  Lord 
Wolverton  not  considering  that  the  famous  old  mare  was  at  her  age  worth 
mating  more  expensively.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  the  colt  bought  by 
Mr.  Lefevre  will  give  an  unfashionable  sire  a  lift  in  the  breeding  sca|e.  The 
same  gentleman  also  purchased  a  racing-like  Rosicrucian  and  a  colt  by 
Hampton — Surprise^  both  worth  the  money  they  realised,  and  the  prices 
were  highly  satisfactory,  the  average  being  about  390  guineas.  Lady  Emily 
Peel  did  not  do  quite  so  Well  as  that,  and  her  two  Isooomys  were  rather 
failures,  considering  the  sire.  Mr.  Combe's  valuation  of  his  youngsters  was 
one  of  those  with  which  intending  buyers  did  not  agree,  so  the  game  of 
*'  returns "  was  played  with  great  success.  However,  Mr.  Combe  seemed 
satisfied,  and,  as  he  was  the  best  judge,  there  was  nothing  to  say.  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Rookery  renown,  is,  however,  the  pluckiest  and  most  successful  player, 
because  he  never  sells  anything,  if  he  can  help  it  We  feel  confident  it  is 
pain  and  grief  to  him  to  part,  not  with  his  money,  but  his  Misers.  He 
hovers  round  the  ring  while  Mr.  Tattersall  is  selling,  and  there  is  an  exulta- 
tion in  his  eye  when  the  reserve  is  not  reached  that  speaks  well  for  his 
courage  and  consistency. 

But  we  have  done  with  Brown  and  Jones,  and  their  more  or  less  "  alarming 
sacrifices  *' ;  let  the  gentle  Robinson  take  up  the  tale.  Thursday  morning  is 
the  morning  in  the  July  week.  The  most  supremely  indifferent  man  who 
only  looks  upon  the  card  and  the  "  prophetic ''  columns  of  the  various  news- 
papers— to  whom  a  horse  is  but  an  animal  to  take  6  to  4  or  10  to  i  about 
whatever  it  may  please  the  bookmakers  to  lay — ^girds  up  his  Joins  and  comes 
to  Lord  Rosebery's  paddock.  He  must  affea  a  virtue  if  he  has  it  not.  He 
must  pretend  to  take  an  interest  in  the  noble  sport  beyond  touting  and  the 
last  hundred  yards  or  so  from  the  distance  to  the  chair,  so  he  comes  to  the 
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sale  of  the  Blankney  yearlings.  Some  dim  idea  that  he  might  one  day  win 
on  one  of  them  for  the  Derby  may  cross  his  mind,  but  as  a  rule^  knowing 
nothing  about  a  horse,  he  regards  the  diiFerent  lots  with  complacency,  or 
repeats  comments  of  approval  or  fault-finding  that  he  picks  up  from  his 
friends.  It  b  what  is  called  a  representative  assembly — the  cream  of 
Newmarket  society,  also  the  milk.  Duchesses  and  countesseS|  lords  and 
ladies  gay  rub  shoulders  with  trainers,  confidential  agents,  and  gentlemanly 
touts.  Every  buyer  has  one  or  two  friends  about  him,  and  Sir  John 
Willoughby  has  a  little  cluster  round  the  spot  where  he  stands.  The 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Montrose  takes  up  her  position  on  a  chair  near  Mr. 
Tattersairs  rostrum,  and  holds  sweet  council  with  Mr.  Lefevre,  while  Lady 
Emily  Peel  is  near  at  hand,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  other  side 
watches  the  sale  with  interest ;  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  setting  a  most  excellent 
example,  stands  behind  the  auctioneer  and  mentions  the  reserve  on  each  lot 
as  it  is  led  into  the  ring. 

As  the  farce  of  the  sale  of  the  Whimple  yearlings  had  previously  been 
gone  through,  when  out  of  some  twenty  lots  only  three  or  four,  owing 
to  the  high  reserves  on  them  not  being  announced,  had  been  sold,  Mr. 
Chaplin's  way  of  doing  business  was  much  appreciated.  Intending  buyers 
knew  what  price  each  animal  would  be  put  in  at,  and  the  time  saved  was 
another  great  consideration.  They  were  certainly — the  Blankney  yearlings 
— worthy  of  the  interest  they  excited.  Mr.  Tattersall  did  not  exaggerate 
when  he  said  that  this  was  the  finest  lot  Mr.  Chaplin  had  ever  sent  up,  and 
the  general  voice  endorsed  his  words.  There  was  not  a  bad-looking  one 
among  them,  while  three  or  four  stood  out  conspicuous  for  shape  and  quality 
from  the  rest.  A  sbter  to  St.  Medard,  and  a  sister  to  Queen  Adelaide,  a 
brother  to  Kermesse,  and  a  brother  to  The  Abbot,  were  by  common  consent 
the  pick  of  these  wonderful  youngsters.  To  our  individual  thinking  the  last- 
named  was  the  most  perfealy  shaped  yearling,  and  the  one  that  showed  the 
greatest  quality  of  any  there.  Not  that  he  commanded  the  highest  price. 
He  could  not  boast  such  great  relations  as  the  others.  The  Abbot  was  an 
unfortunate  horse — always  running  seconds  when  he  did  not  run  thirds — 
and  though  Charon  made  a  good  record  it  did  not  reach  that  of  Kermesse  or 
Queen  Adelaide.  When  Sir  John  Willoughby  gave  2,000  guineas  for 
the  latter  s  sister  a  murmur  went  round  the  ring  of  '*  a  good  Leger  tip,"  and 
perhaps  it  may  turn  out  truer  than  the  utterers  thought  Queen  Adelaide's 
sister  does  not  come  up  to  her  in  appearence,  much  as  they  resemble  each 
other.  Indeed  we  preferred  the  sister  to  St.  Medard  and  the  brother  to 
Kermesse  to  her,  but  still  where  all  were  so  excellent  selection  is  difficult. 
We  do  not  all  look  upon  horses,  no  more  than  we  do  on  women  and  other 
beautiful  things  of  God's  creation,  with  the  same  eyes.  The  love  of  beauty 
is  a  capricious  love  sometimes.  The  Venus  de  Medici  has  had  her 
detractors,  so  we  will  let  the  critics  argue  over  the  Blankney  beauties,  merely 
adding  that  an  average  of  close  upon  1 000  guineas  for  fourteen  yearlings  is 
one  that  clearly  makes  the  possession  of  celebrated  sires  better  than  hou«e 
and  lands. 

It  would  be  dull  work  going  through  the  leather-flapping  of  Windsor  and 
Winchester,  Manchester  and  Four  Oaks.  The  records  might  well  perish 
with  them  without  much  injury  to  any  one.  Small  fields  and  a  poor  class 
were  the  characterbtics  of  each  and  all.  The  natural  charms  of  Four  Oaks 
its  excellent  course,  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  its  arrangements,  and  a  hand- 
some bonus  to  its  principal  two-year-old  race,  fail^  to  tempt  men  or 
horses,  and  but,  comparatively  speaking,  a  handful  of  spectators  rewarded 
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each  day  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  company  to  attract  them  there.  Why  it 
is  that  Four  Oaks  has  not  shared  the  success  of  Sandown  and  Kempton  we 
cannot  make  out.  It  had  every  element  likely  to  ensure  it,  and,  barring  the 
^ct  that  it  was  not  in  a  yery  sporting  neighbourhood,  the  magnates  thereof 
being  more  given  to  fat  beeves  than  trained  thoroughbreds,  everything  at  the 
outset  promised  well.  Still  it  is- no  use  blinking  the  fact  that  the  racing 
world  has  not  taken  to  it  kindly.  It  is  a  little  out  of  the  beaten  line  of 
racing  certainly,  but  still  that  could  hardly,  one  would  think,  militate  against 
an  excellent  course  and  faultless  arrangements.  Birmingham  is  considered  a 
very  sporting  centre,  and  its  citizens  of  all  classes  are  credited  with  being 
attached  to  many  kinds  of  sport,  and  yet  they  do  not  come  to  Four  Oaks  in 
their  thousands,  hardly  indeed  in  their  hundreds.  At  first  the  bugbear  of 
''  hard  times  "  was  the  excuse  for  their  absence,  but  Four  Oaks  is  now  four 
years  old,  and  times  are  better,  but  yet  the  hardy  sons  of  toil  come  not  to 
Sutton  Cold  field.  It  has  a  formidable  rival,  it  is  true,  in  Derby,  and  it  b 
threatened  with  what  may  perhaps  be  a  more  formidable  one  still,- in  the  new 
venture  near  Leicester,  which,  having  failed  under  its  first  promoters,  has  now 
fallen  into  new  hands  with  apparently  plenty  of  money,  and  will  in  all 
probablity  (in  this  following  the  history  of  most  commercial  and  speculative 
transactions)  rise  into  fresh  life  and  vigour  on  the  ruins  of  its  old  foundations. 
Yet  every  one  who  sees  Four  Oaks  is  charmed  with  it ;  people  who  have 
been  there  once  come  again,  but  still  the  last  meeting  held  there  could  not 
have  been  a  financial  no  more  than  it  was  a  sporting  success. 

Sandown  Second  Summer  is  perhaps  more  a  meeting  for  pretty  faces  and 
frocks  than  pure  racing,  but  still  there  was  fair  sport,  and,  with  two  big  prizes 
for  two-year-olds  and  other  small  matters,  Mr.  Hwfa  Williams  contrived  to 
put  forth  a  very  attractive  programme ;  and  considering  the  hard  ground — 
and  it  was  even  harder,  it  appeared  to  us,  than  it  was  in  June — the  fields  were 
good.  Considering  that  at  that  time  there  was  scarcely  a  training  ground 
in  the  kingdom,  except  perhaps  in  the  Midlands,  where  it  was  possible  to 
gallop  horses,  Sandown  did  better  than  could  have  been  expected.  The  two- 
year-old  form  we  saw  there  was  nothing  very  grand,  we  fancy.  Breakfast, 
the  winner  of  the  Kingston  Stakes,  is  but  a  moderate  one,  at  least  she  was  so 
counted  at  home,  and  she  beat  nothing  in  the  race.  The  defeat  of  Luminary 
in  the  Breeders*  Foal  Stakes  was  not  unexpected,  as  there  had  been  much  said 
about  Royal  Hampton  and  his  high  private  character.  However,  Luminary 
was  far  from  disgraced,  and  though  he  is  not  probably  a  fin>t-class  horse,  it 
may  be  that  we  shall  have  to  seek  diligently  before  we  find  a  better ;  though 
we  do  hear  that  Mr.  Thomas  Brown  has  got  a  two-year-old  that  can  climb 
trees — but  that  by  the  way.  We  wait  patiently  for  Goodwood,  Doncaster, 
and  the  Back  End. 

Archer  distinguished  himself  at  Sandown,  particularly  by  winning  on 
Laceman  when  Knight  Errant  held  such  a  commanding  lead  that  it  looked 
iiny  odds  against  his  being  caught.  But,  you  see,  Archer  was  in  the  saddle, 
and  that  young  man  has  the  peculiarity, considered  the  property  of  \ht  English 
soldier,  sailor^  and  bull-dog,  that  he  never  knows  when  he  is  beaten.  Without 
hTij  wish  to  disparage  our  other  admirable  jockeys,  we  think  it  may  be  said 
of  Archer  that  he  often  manages  to  win  on  a  horse,  when  other  men  would 
)  ave  given  up  the  task  in  despair.  Archer's  great  forte  is  perseverance,  and 
the  way  he  won  on  Laceman  at  Sandown  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples.  W^  almost  wonder  at  Mr.  Paget  parting  with  the  old  horse,  in 
uhom  there  is  yet  many  a  race,  we  think.  The  other  prominent  features  of 
Sandown  were  the  frocks  aforesaid.     Not  many  very  distinguished  wearers, 
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for  royalty  was  absent  and  also  a  number  of  Sandown  habitues,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander^ lamented  death  kept  a  number  away,  we  feel  sure ;  and  though  the  Stand 
and  Lawn  were  crowded  both  days,  there  was  a  difference.  Many  pretty 
women,  so  many  that  we  should  have  found  it  difficult  to  fling  the  golden  apple, 
though  on  the  first  day  there  was  the  sweet  face  and  figure  of  a  gifted  artiste 
'^  robed  in  white  samite,"  or  the  modern  equivalent, — something  that  hung 
gracefully  from  the  sweeping  shoulders ;  and  as,  in  company  with  one  of  her 
sisters,  she  passed  along,  followed  by  the  admiring  gaze  of  those  who  recog- 
nised her,  we  felt  inclined  to  handicap  her  yery  highly,  something  like 
Geheimness  for  the  Stewards'  Cup,  10  st.  4  lb.  Every  one  was  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Hwfa  Williams  looking  himself  again ;  and  the  special  gratitude  of  all 
men  with  bad  memories  is  due  to  him  for  what  he  termed  **  The  Sandown 
Guide  "-^the  form  of  every  horse,  except  those  in  the  overnight  races,  that 
ran  there,  what  be  had  done  and  what  he  had  not  done.  We  wi^h  we  could 
induce  other  benevolent  lessees,  proprietors  or  what  not,  to  do  likewise.  An 
invaluable  aid. 

There  were  two  days'  racing  at  Leicester,  noteworthy  for  one  or  two 
things.  In  the  May  number  of  this  Magazine  we  mentioned  how  much  pleased 
we  were,  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  visit  to  the  new  course  at  Oadby,  within 
two  miles  of  Leicester,  and  need  not  now  repeat  what  we  then  said.  The 
ink  of  our  praises  was  scarcely  dry  when  collapse  came  on  the  new  venture, 
from  causes  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  here.  Proceedings  in  bankruptcy 
were  taken,  the  mortgagees,  stepping  in,  were  able  to  purchase  the  property  on, 
to  them,  advantageous  terms ;  and  so  a  new  company  was  speedily  formed 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present  see,  with  every  chance 
of  making  the  Leicester  Club  and  County  meeting  a  success.  The  new  pro- 
prietors have  gone  to  work  with  a  will.  Recognising  the  fact,  so  manifest 
in  connection  with  the  racing  of  to-day,  that  it  is  money  makes  the  mare  to 
go,  they  boldly  advertised  a  Cup  with  2000/.  added,  to  be  run  for  only  on  the 
Friday  before  Goodwood,  when,  our  best  horses  are  supposed  to  be  waiting 
for  the  prizes  of  that  meeting.  The  result  showed  that  they  had  acted  wisely 
so  far  as  their  own  interests  were  concerned.  A  capital  entry  was  secured, 
and  a  field  of  seventeen  runners  must  be  considered  a  very  satisfactory 
response  to  the  proprietors'  liberality.  It  is  little  use,  we  suppose,  for  old- 
fashioned  race-goers  to  shake  their  heads  over  the  lavish  giving  away  of 
money  when  it  is  painfully  evident  that  the  modern,  racing  men  decline  to 
run  their  horses  for  the  hundred  or  two  hundred  pound  plates  and  stakes  that 
our  forefathers  considered  ample.  We  cannot  go  back  to  the  old  times,  but 
still  it  should  strike  even  the  most  reckless  of  the  young  generation  that 
there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  extravagant  competition  that  of^rs  baits  of  two 
or  three  thousand  to  one  stake,  ^Yt  thousand  to  another,  and  ten  thousand  to 
a  third.  Such  gate-money  meetings  as  Manchester  and  Sandown  may  stand 
this,  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  others  constructed  on  the  old  lines  can 
hope  to  compete  with  them.     Where  will  it  end  ? 

Leicester's  prospects,  however,  as  we  have  observed,  look  bright.  Lord 
Berkeley  Paget  has  accepted  the  office  of  Manager  of  the  Club,  and  as  he  is 
possessed  of  considerable  administrative  talents,  and  has  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  racing  requirements,  the  new  venture  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  his 
appointment.  It  has  been  mentioned  as  an  objection  to  Leicester  that  it  is 
*^  out  of  the  way,"  but  we  fail  to  see  this.  On  the  high  road  of  the  Midland, 
Leicester  b,  we  suppose,  about  the  best-served  town  in  England  by  its  railway 
masters.  Derby  perhaps  is  equally  so,  and,  as  Derby  is  not  considered  out 
of  the  way,  we  cannot  regard  Leicester  as  being  so.  Two  hours  and  a  quarter 
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from  town  is  surelv  not  a  long  journey ;  and  moreover  the  Midland  Direc- 
tors pledge  themsefyes  that  the  distance  shall  be  covered  in  two  hours. 
Landed  at  Leicester  station,  a  remarlcably  pretty  drive  of  two  miles  takes  you 
to  Oadbv.  How  is  this  **  out  of  the  way  "  ?  We  have  often  groaned  over  that 
long,  ugly  road  that  leads  from  Liverpool  to  bleak  Aintree's  course,  but  we 
never  heard  it  called  **  out  of  the  way,"  or  ventured  to  call  it  so  ourselves ;  so 
we  think  that  accusation  against  the  new  course  at  Leicester  may  be  di - 
missed  as  not  proven.  The  ouly  fault  we  were  inclined  to  find  with  it  was 
that  its  original  designers  had  made  the  stands,  enclosures,  &c.  too  large, 
requiring  an  army  of  county  swells  and  Leicester  operatives  to  fill  both.  The 
Club  Stand  is  replete  with  every  convenience,  and  the  business  arrangements, 
rooms  for  the  Press,  &c.,  are  excellent.  The  course  we  have  before  described, 
and  the  straight  mile,  used  at  the  recent  meeting  for  the  first  time,  is  in  reality 
what  it  is  called.  It  requires  doing  too,  and  is  far  from  an  easy  mile,  as 
some  of  the  Cup  runners  found  out.  This,  of  course,  was  the  big  event  of 
the  two  days,  and  a  very  good  field  came  to  the  post  for  it.  AUo  a  great 
certainty,  not,  however,  doomed  to  come  off.  Reprieve  oould  not,  her  stable 
considered,  well  be  beaten,  and  consequently  the  bad  figure  she  cut  in  the 
race  was  disappointing  and  also  in  some  degree  inexplicable.  We  all  knew 
what  she  was  last  year,  and  she  came  to  the  post  at  Oadby  grown  into  a  very 
handsome  mare  and  with  a  very  good  certificate  of  fitness  and  form.  And 
yet  she  was  never  in  the  race — running  which  all  connected  with  her  believe 
cannot  be  true.  Prism,  on  the  other  hand,  ran  very  true  and  game,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  DeNpair,  though  Mr.  Gilbert's  horse  must  be  considered 
an  unlucky  one  to  have  been  a  good  second  for  two  such  important  handicaps 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  Highland  Chief  and  Acrostic  ran,  bat  as 
the  latter  was  at  the  extreme  outside  price  of  50  to  i  and  the  former  at  no 
price  at  all,  we  presume  their  respective  owners  and  trainers  did  not  fancy 
them.  The  other  racing  was  not  remarkable,  except  for  Archer's  unusually 
bad  fortune  in  only  riding  two  winners,  though  the  way  he  drove  Boulevard 
home  in  the  Bradgate  Park  Plate  must  be  mentioned  as  one  of  his  moit 
notable  achievements. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Show,  of  course,  kept  Shrewsbury  «iy?/r.  Right 
royally  did  the  **  proud  Salopians"  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  erect  ancient 
arches,  upon  the  battlements  of  which  men  in  armour  patrolled ;  with  no 
niggard  hand  did  they  burn  gas  and  oil  in  the  cause  of  illuminations.  In 
short,  they  made  so  light  of  money  themselves  that  they  expected  visitors  to 
do  the  same,  and  the  prices  asked  for  lodgings  were  simply  fabulous.  Ten 
and  twenty  guineas  were  demanded  for  accommodation  for  which  thirty 
shillings  would  have  been  thankfully  accepted  at  any  other  time.  The 
obvious  result  was  that  more  than  150  sets  of^lodgings  remained  unlet, 
visitors  preferring  to  stay  at  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  and  to  travel 
by  the  excellent  service  of  trains  provided  by  the  railway  companies.  The 
racecourse  was  metamorphosed  beyond  recognition,  and  ground  hitherto 
sacred  to  the  thoroughbred  horse  was  occupied  by  pigs  of  marvellous  fatness 
and  faultless  lineage,  and  by  the  finest  Shropshire  sheep  and  Hereford  cattle 
ever  seen  at  any  show. 

We  are,  however,  only  concerned  with  the  horses,  and  it  was  round  the 
judging  rings  that  hunting  men  most  did  congregate.  There  were  Mr. 
Chandos  Pole,  Master  of  the  Meynell ;  Lord  Combermere,  who  keeps  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  foxes  in  nis  coverts ;  Colonel  Riyers  Bulkeley,  Sir 
Watkin  Williams  tVynn,  whom  every  one  was  delighted  to  see  out  again, 
though,  alas!  he  had  to  be  driven  about;  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord 
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Portroan,  Lord  Jersey,  and  many  others.  Mr.  Walter  Long,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Chando6  Pole,  Colonel  Le  Gendre  Starkie,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Christopher 
Wilson,  and  Sir  George  Wombwell,  than  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  a  stronger  set  of  judges,  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  hunter  and  hackney 
classes.  The  entries  fell  short  of  those  at  York  last  year  by  about  200,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  hunters,  hacks,  &c.,  reached  a  very  high  standard 
of  excellence,  for  though  one  or  two  good  animals  were  pulled  out  in  nearly 
every  class,  the  rank  and  file  were  only  moderate.  Ten  stallions,  suitable 
for  getting  hunters,  came  to  be  judged,  among  them  being  the  famous 
Chippendale,  who  on  this  occasion  made  his  first  bow  in  public  as  a  show 
sire,  making  a  good  beginning  by  gaining  first  prize.  Lofd  Bradford's 
Retreat  was  entered,  but  was  an  absentee.  Mr.  Wise's  Attalus  and  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  Bestwcod  were  re^peaivejy  second  and  third,  these,  like 
Chippendale,  making  their  first  appearance  in  the  show  ring.  The  last- 
named  is  hardly  in  show  condition  yet,  having  only  been  out  of  training  for 
about  two  months.  Mr.  Jones's  Victor  IL,  though  hardly  up  to  first-class 
form,  has  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  hunter  in  the  hands  of  hb  owner. 
In  the  hackney  stallion  class  Mr.  John  Grout,  who  always  has  something  in 
this  line  worth  looking  at,  took  the  first  prize  with  Fashion,  by  Confidence, 
this  being,  we  believe,  the  twenty-third  first  prize  awarded  to  the  horse  this 
year.  The  pony  stallions  were  nothing  out  of  the  way.  The  15  st. 
hunters  made  but  a  yery  poor  show,  taken  as  a  whole.  '  Mr.  Brown  was  of 
course  represented  by  his  grey,  Grenadier,  perhaps  the  best  animal  Snowstorm 
ever  got.  It  looked  odds  on  his  getting  the  red  ribbon,  as  he  had  nothing 
to  beat  but  Gendarme,  who  is  now  getting  rather  long  in  the  tooth.  The 
judges,  however,  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  the  award  was  popular 
with  those  round  the  ring.  In  his  best  days  Gendarme  was  a  good  show 
horse,  and,  considering  that  he  must  now  be  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  whereas 
Grenadier  b  but  five,  it  was  just  one  of  those  cases  that  are  matters  of 
opinion ;  another  set  of  judges  might  rank  Grenadier  first.  With  the 
exception  of  Sea  Pearl,  and  perhaps  a  couple  more,  the  rest  of  the  nags  were 
by  no  means  up  to  Royal  form  or  up  to  weight.  A  regular  exhibition  horse, 
Major  Thwaite's  Royal  Monarch,  by  Monarch  of  the  Glen  out  of  a  Macaroni 
mare,  walked  off  with  the  first  prize  for  12  st.  hunters.  Thb  is  the  animal 
who  was  bought  in  for  275  guineas  the  other  day,  and  as  he  gets  25/.  for  hb 
visit  to  Shrewsbury,  his  owner  has  done  very  well.  A  useful  Yorkshire- 
bred  took  first  prize  for  four-year-old  mares ;  but  in  the  class  for  four-year- 
old  geldings,  Garrison,  who  took  first  prize  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  could 
only  get  third,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  Mitchelson's  Mars,  and  the  second 
to  Mr.  Brown's  Victor,  a  very  nicety  mannered  horse.  In  the  hack  class, 
Robinson,  of  Hull,  took  his  usual  benefit,  hb  high-steppers,  Lady  Cremome 
and  Princess,  being  first  and  second  in  the  big  division ;  while  for  the 
1 2  St.  hacks  the  same  owner's  Lady  Shrewsbury  was  first,  Apology  third, 
and  Lady  Julia  reserved,  the  wins  in  these  two  classes  being  worth  55/.  to 
the  persistent  and  successful  showman.  In  the  light-weight  hack  class  Mr. 
Frbby's  Cardiff  was  second,  and  the  showy  skewbald  Movement  highly  com- 
mended. Mr.  Pope's  Magpie,  a  piebald  under  fourteen  hands,  that  was  sold 
for  2  JO  guineas  a  short  time  back,  took  first  prize  in  the  smallest  hack  class, 
and  the  showy  pony  Judge  had  a  fairly  easy  victory  over  Canary  in  the  pony 
class. 

If  the  saddle  horses  were  weak,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  agricultural 
horses.  They  were  a  trifle  fat  and  well  liking,  perhaps,  but  made  a  grand 
show.    In  the  Shire  classes  Lord  Ellesmere  was  to  the  fore,  as  usual,  taking 
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nine  prizes  in  all.  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey  and  the  CaoDOck  Agricultur 
Company  also  did  well.  The  improvement  manifested  year  by  year  in  th 
class  of  animal  must  be  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  executive  of  the  Ca 
Horse  Society,  who  are  doing  a  real  good  work.  The  Clydesdales,  lo< 
were  quite  worth  looking  at.  As  Sunolks  go,  those  at  Shrewsbury  wei 
quite  up  to  the  average,  but  they  strike  us  as  showing  a  marked  deficieoc 
of  bone ;  to  use  a  homely  phase,  their  bodies  are  too  big  for  their  legs.  A 
a  rule  the  cart  colts  and  fillies  were  prombing  enough  to  indicate  that  a 
future  shows  the  standard  of  excellence  is  not  likely  to  deteriorate.  Takin, 
the  cart-horses  altogether,  they  made  quite  as  good  a  show  as  those  seen  a 
York  last  year. 

There  is  Just  time  to  take  short  notice  of  the  South  Durham  and  Nort! 
Yorkshire  Horse  Show,  held  at  Darlington,  in  Mr.  Pease*s  park.  Althougi 
thb  is  only  a  one-day  business,  there  were  more  than  400  horses  on  th 
ground.  The  light-legged  animals  beat  the  Shrewsbury  collection  hollow 
while  the  agricultural  horses  were  not  far  behind  those  at  the  Royal.  *'  T< 
him  who  hath  shall  more  be  given,"  and  so  it  turned  out  in  the  Earl  o 
Ellesmere*s  case,  as  to  the  nine  wins  at  Shrewsbury  seven  more  were  addet^ 
at  Darlington.  To  a  southerner  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
show  was  the  exhibition  of  Cleveland  bays,  a  breed  that,  in  its  modern  form, 
supplies  those  big  bay  carriage-horses  with  which  the  name  of  Wimbiish  i^ 
90  intimately  associated.  Mr.  Baker  pulled  off  a  couple  of  prizes  with 
Beauty,  a  true  bay  and  a  grand  stepper,  but  now  relegated  to  the  stud. 

In  the  matter  of  hunters,  the  North   quite  upheld  its  character  as  the 
breeding  district     The  brood  mares  were  as  good  a  lot  as  could  be  seen  at 
any  show,  the  prize-winner.  Bondmaid,  being  a  perfect  mare,  with  shape  and 
breeding.     The  foals  and  youngsters,  up  to  and  including  the  three-year- 
olds,  numbered  four  dozen,  and,  while  all  were  good,  a  quarter  of  them 
might  be  taken  on  trust  to  grow  into  a  first-rate  stud  for  any  country.     For 
a  wonder,  the  ladies'  hacks  were  not  a  misnomer,  but  were  a  collection  ot 
horses  really  fit  to  carry  ladies,  and  not  the  rough-actioned  pulling  brutes 
that  so  often  do  duty  in  the  show-ring  for  the  real  article.     Sir  Rowlaod, 
belonging  to  Mrs.  H.  Pease — walked,  or,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  sa), 
cantered  off — with  the  first  prize.     He  has  a  beautiful  mouth  and  perfect 
manners.     Mr.  Somerthwaite's  The  Shaver,  a  well-bred  and  shapely  bay, 
though  only  a  four-year-old,  was  good  enough  to  take  three  first  prizes  in 
different  classes ;  while  Mr.  Darrell,  a  well-known  showman,  brought  out 
another  candidate  for  show  honours  in  New  Year,  a  big  bay,  with  a  head  to 
match,  but  who  was  really  better  than  he  looked,  and,  after  the  judges  tried 
him,  they  awarded  him  second  prize.     Royal  Monarch,  the  Shrewsbury 
winner,  took  first  prize  in  the  Open  class,  and  no  horse  was  more  worthy  of 
the  reward;     He  was  lately  sold  at  275  guineas,  but,  in  spite  of  his  fine 
outline,  cannot  be  considered  a  bargain,  for,  being  seven  or  eight  years  oJi^ 
he  can  only  show  in  the  aged  classes ;  and,  when  he  is  no  longer  fitted  for  xS.*? 
ring,  he  will  hardly  be  a  success  over  a  country,  as  report  has  it  he  is  not  a 
first-rate  performer.     There  were  some  good  roadsters  of  all  ages,  and  the 
driving-horses  were  more  than  respectable.      Altogether  the  show  was  a 
success,  and  the  addition  of  a  class  for  foxhounds,  in  which  the  Harworth 
and  Tynedale  were  the  chief  winners,  was  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  executive. 

Just  as  so  many  of  us  are  taking  wing,  or  thinking  of  doing  so,  for 
pastures  as  fresh  and  new  as  we  can  find,  Mr.  Bernard  Becker  comes  to  the 
front  with  a  charmingly  written  little  volume,  entitled,  '  Holiday  Haunts 
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by  Cliflside  and  Rivemde/  in  which  many  notable  spots,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  in  our  island  and  out  of  it,  are  sketched  with  the  light  and 
pleasant  hand  the  author  has  made  familiar  to  us  in  many  pages.  He  starts 
from  Lowestoft,  he  tskes  us  across  Yorkshire,  he  falls  in  love  with  Whitby, 
but  deigns  a  kind  word  to  our  beloved  Saltbum,  for  which  personally  we  are 
gratefiil;  then  we  find  ourselves  in  "merrie  Sherwood,'  and  there  is  a 
delightful  chapter,  *'  At  the  sign  of  the  Peacock,"  in  which  a  good  deal  of 
Derbyshire  is  unfolded,  and  we  do  a  little  fishing,  and  trip  down  the  steps  with 
Dorothy  Vernon  at  Haddon,  have  a  peep  at  gloomy  Chatsworth,  &c.  Then 
he  takes  us  to  ^  Romantic  Wiltshire,  and  the  old  legend  of  ^  Wild  Darell," 
and  a  little  of  modem  horseflesh  is  served  up  in  a  pleasant  melange.  We 
like  Mr.  Becker  very  much  ^'On  Thames,  which  he  knows  well  from 
Maidenhead  to  Limehouse  and  Wapping,  the  old  riverside  life  of  which 
t  latter  spots  b  admirably  sketched.    ''  Spring  Trouting  in  Kent "  will  attract 

the  angler ;  but  there  is,  really  and  truly,  not  a  dull  chapter  in  the  book. 
Many  a  pleasant  spot  in  our  fair  land,  known  perhaps  to  very  many  only  by 
t  hearsay,  has  he  photographed  for  us.    A  true  lover  of  English  scenery,  liking 

'^  to  get  away  when  possible  from  the  madding  crowd  of  tourists  and  trippers, 

hb  little  volume  will  be  found  a  valuable  companion  and  guide  to  those  who 
seek  to  do  likewise. 
<  In  our  vignette  of  thb  month  appears  a  portrait  of  a  ''  chip  of  the  old 

i  block,**  in  the  shape  of  our  Australian  cousin,  Mr.  W.  L.  Murdoch,  who,  as 

we  all  know,  has  done  honour  to  the  grand  old  game  of  cricket,  and  honour 
to  his  colonial  home,  and  to  the  dear  old  mother-country  also^  by  exemplifying 
!£S  how  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  blood  always  crops  up  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 

%.  in  all  pursuits  which  reouire  manliness,  courage,  patience,  and  quickness  of 

-r.  hand  and  eye.    Mr.  Murdoch  unquestionably  is  one  of  the  very  best 

cricketers  who  ever  trod  the  green  sward ;  and  though  occasionally  m  ex- 
citing matches  diffSerences  have  arisen  through  over-excitement  on  both  sides, 
the  wildest  partisan  in  the  old  country  has  never  attempted  to  cheapen  hb 
fame,  or  to  deny  hb  brillbnt  excellence  as  a  cricketer.  No  man  of  hb  age 
probably  ever  compressed  so  much  cricket  into  so  short  a  space  of  ^me 
without  having  a  season  of  failure  or  partbl  failure,  but  it  has  not  been  so  in 
c  hb  case ;  his  has  been  a  "  Jack-in-the-box  "  career,  and  if  one  heard  that 

u  *'  Murdoch  did  not  come  off"  by  one  mail,  by  the  next  we  received  news 

i  that  Murdoch  had  eclipsed  himself.    Bom  at  Victoria  on  October  18th, 

1855,  in  due  course  Mr.  Murdoch  went  to  St.  Kilda  College,  Melbourne, 
u  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  articled  to  a  solicitor  at  Sydney,  and  was 

admitted  a  aolidtor  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  age 
%  of  twenty-three,  and  has  practised  ever  since ;  so  he  received  '*  instructions 

to  defend"  in  early  life.  In  1876  he  appeared  in  the  Intercolonial  match, 
and  in  the  same  year  against  Lillywhites  team,  the  first  big  match  he  ever 
played  !n  against  the  old  country,  and  he  savs  himself  that  he  was  pleased 
at  scoring  9  runs.  Amongst  hb  greatest  pertormances,  which  are  much  too 
numerous  to  mention,  are  the  following:  In  Intercolonial  match,  1882, 
New  South  Wales  V.  Victorb,  321  runs;  Intercolonial  match  1883,158; 
arainst  Lord  Harrb's  team  82  not  out;  174  not  out  for  Albert  C.C.  v. 
Warwick  Club;  in  Australbn  Eleven  v.  Fif^ieen  of  Victoria,  152  and  276 
not  out,  just  before  leaving  Australb  for  England  this  year.  At  home  he 
has  scored  the  "  century  "  many  times  in  good  matches,  noticeably  in  a  match 
\^  Australb  v.  Fifteen  ot  New  Zealand  at  Canterbury.    We  aU  remember  hb 

jK  brillbnt  uphill  game  four  years  ago  in  England  v.  Australia,  when  he  headed 

'»  Dr.  W,  U.  Grace  by  i  ran  plus  a  "  not  out."    Time  will  show  whether 
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Mr.  Murdoch  will  '*  wear*^  as  well  as  *' the  Doctor,''  who  has  home  the 
bdl  in  the  old  country  for  twenty  years,  and  who  is  still  nuUi  seeundui  as  an 
all-round  man  and  captain.    Anvhow,  Mr.  Murdoch  and  his  Australian 
brethren  have  planted  the  good  old  game  deep  in  their  native  soil,  and  pro- 
duced good  fruit ;  and  if  we  difler  with  them  in  some  minor  detail^  as 
regard  sensation  matches,  they  can  look  us  straight  in  the  £ice  and  say  truly, 
^  We  bowl  fair  according  to  the  laws  of  the  NlCC.    Do  you  all  do  so  ?  " 
— and  no  one  can  gainsay  it.     And  if  we  give  three  cheers  for  the  old 
3ritish  lion,  in  the  event  of  any  hon.  member  proposing  as  an  amendment  to 
add  after  the  words  ^*  British  lion''  the  words  'Mikewise  the  bold  Kan- 
garoo," Mr.  Murdoch  and  his  friends  are  welcome  to  three  cheers  more,  and 
as  many  more  as  they  please,  to  the  good  old  toast,  common  to  all  countries 
and  climates, ''  Success  to  cricket"   There  is  one  bone  we  have  to  pick  with 
Australia,  which  is  having  a  wicket-keeper  who  can  and  does  work  without 
a  long-stop  advantageously.     We  have  a  few,  and  very  few,  in  England  who 
can  do  as  Blackham  can  and  does ;  and  so  inadvertently  they  have  sown 
tares  amongst  our  wheat,  and  foolish  captains  have  followed  the  Australian  s 
lead,  and  play  with  second  rate  wicket-keepers  without  a  long-stop,  and 
^  Byes,  Esq.,    now  often  has  a  good  average,  and  our  *^  extras     have 
increased. 

It  will  not  surprise  old  Harrovians,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  they 
may  be  now  found,  to  hear  that  the  proposal  to  commemorate  the  memory  of 
the  late  Honourable  Robert  Grimston  at  Harrow  has  been  most  cordially 
received.  The  memorial  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  purchase  of  about  five 
acres  of  land  in  the'  immediate  vicinity  of  the  new  cricket-ground,  which  was 
obtained  for  the  use  of  the  school  in  1866.  The  former  purchase  was  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  untiring  exertions  of  Mr.  Grimston,  who  spared 
neither  money,  time,  nor  energy  in  acquiring  for  the  school  what  has  proved 
to  be  a  boon  of  inestimable  value  to  Harrow  cricket  Surely  Harrovians  will 
accept  the  omen,  and  continue  the  good  work  commenced  by  Mr.  Grimston, 
in  the  same  liberal  spirit  that  actuated  all  his  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
old  school.  It  is  a  work  of  which  he  himself  would  have  been  proud.  Not 
long  before  his  final  illness,  while  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  the  adjoining 
land  being  sold  for  building  purposes,  he  said  that  if  such  were  the  case  "  he 
would  haunt  the  owner  from  hb  grave."  We  leave  to  imagination  the  tones 
in  which  this  threat  was  conveyed,  and  we  commend  to  the  liberality  of  old 
Harrovians  thb  most  desirable  object  The  cost  must  necessarily  be  a  heavy 
one — ^not  less  than  3000/.  at  any  rate — ^but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  amount 
will  be  forthcoming ;  and  should  these  lines  meet  the  eye  of  any  okl  Har- 
rovian in  distant  climes,  who  has  reason  to  remember  and  revere  the  name  of 
Bob  Grimston,  let  him  communicate  with  Messrs.  Ransom,  Bouverie  &  Co., 
I  Pall  Mall  East,  the  bankers  of  the  ^'  Grimston  Memorial  Fund,"  who  will 
receive  and  acknowledge  any  remittance  made  them  for  this  excellent  work. 

Very  many  of  our  readers  will  have  seen  with  regret  the  comparatively 
premature  dfitth  of  Mr.  Fenwick  Bisset,  for  so  many  years  the  Master  of 
the  Devon  and  Somerset  Staghounds.  Mr.  Bisset's  fame  as  a  Master,  and 
his  character  as  a  man,  was  known  far  and  wide.  For  six-and-twenty 
years  he  had  ridden  over  the  rough  Exmoor  country  and  through  its  deep 
woodlands.  He  had  all  the  hunting  lore  that  attaches  to  the  wild  deer, 
knew  their  haunts  and  their  ways.  On  hb  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the 
Pophams  of  Bagborough  he  took  up  hb  abode  amidst  the  wild  and  beautiful 
scenery  forming  the  borderland  between  Devon  and  Somerset,  and  turned 
hb  attention  to  woodland  sport    The  staghounds— -we  forget  who  was  then 
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the  Master — were  (1854-5)  having  a  struggKog  existence.  They  were  not 
very  popular  with  the  farmers  and  the  residents  generally,  nor  did  they 
attract  many  visitors.  Since  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  some  seventy 
or  eighty  years  ago,  the  hunt  had  been  falling  in  popularity  and  estimation  ; 
but  with  the  advent  of  Mr.  Bisset  there  was  a  change.  Possessed  of  that 
iavaluable  gift,  tact,  of  abundant  means,  and  the  wish  to  use  them,  the 
Mastership,  which  he  assumed  in  '55,  marked  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Devon  and  Somerset.  Asperities  were  softened,  foes  were  converted 
into  friends.  Landlords  and  tenants  no  longer  grumbled,  the  deer  were 
encouraged,  and  the  cry  we  remember  hearing  some  eighteen  years  ago,  that 
they  were  being  exterminated,  soon  ceased.  When  Mr.  Bisset  took  office  the 
subscription  was  under  1 50/.  a  year,  and  there  was  a  clamour  if  more  than 
ten  stags  were  killed  in  one  season.  On  Mr.  Bisset's  retirement,  when 
elected  member  for  that  division  of  Somersetshire  in  1880,  the  subscription 
exceeded  1 200/. — ^little  enough,  it  must  be  owned,  even  then — and  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  kill  over  one  hundred  head  of  deer  that  season. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  make  Mr.  Bisset's  acquaintance  in  the  season 
of  1867,  when  on  a  brief  vbit  to  Exmoor  for  two  or  three  days'  staghunting. 
It  was  doubly  our  good  fortune  to  have  dear  old  Jack  Russell  as  our  friend, 
philosopher,  and  guide,  and,  to  cap  all,  we  were  mounted  on  a  nearly 
thoroughbred  little  mare  of  the  huntsman,  who  had,  in  the  most  obliging 
manner,  broken  his  collarbone  the  week  previously,  and  thus  gave  us  a  mount 
that  made  us  the  envy  of  every  light-weight  out.  The  fint  meet  was  at 
Cloutsham,  and  we  well  remember  the  stalwart  figure  and  handsome  face  of 
Mr.  Bisset,  his  hunter  a  dark  bay,  worth,  to  even  an  unpractised  eye,  a  heap 
of  money — a  bay  that  led  us  that  day,  or  rather  that  evening,  for  it  was  past 
four  o'clock  before  a  big  stag  broke  from  the  woods  under  Cloutsham  Bell,  a 
merry  spin,  in  which  speed  and  stoutness  were  both  reauired.  Mr.  Bisset 
rode  twenty  stone,  or  thereabouts,  but  he  was  always  in  front,  and  never,  we 
have  heard,  was  beaten  in  the  longest  day.  It  b  true  he  rarely  gave  less 
than  300  guineas  for  his  horse,  and,  added  to  this,  he  had  not  only  a  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  but  also  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  run  of  the 
deer.  This  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over  men,  however  well  mounted, 
and  however  light  their  weight.  Exmoor,  rough  country  as  it  is,  mean? 
galloping,  and  blood  is  the  great  consideration  there.  But  Mr.  Bbset's 
horsefle^  and  his  hunting  lore  enabled  him  to  be  at  the  finish  of  the  longest 
run,  and  did  our  space  permit,  we  should  be  inclined  to  quote  from  a  graphic 
and  interesting  notice  of  him  that  appeared  in  The  Fields  of  hb  being  found, 
after  a  tremendous  run,  alone  on  Porloch  Beach,  the  hounds  around  him,  by 
the  incoming  tide,  and  he  watching  through  his  glasses  the  gallant  quarry 
swimming  out  to  sea. 

Mr.  Bisset's  entry  into  Parliament  was  fatal  to  him.  In  obedience  to  the 
call  of  duty,  more  than  inclination,  he  stood  in  the  Conservative  interest  for 
West  Somerset  at  the  General  Election  of  1880,  and  was  returned.  Resign- 
ing the  mastership  of  the  staghounds  to  Lord  Ebrington,  he  devoted  himself 
himself  to  his  new  duties  wiUi  all  the  energy  he  had  brought  to  hb  old  life. 
But  the  change  was  ill  suited  to  him.  An  open-air  exbtence  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  does  not  accord  with  the  hours  and  atmosphere  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Bisset's  health  began  to  fail,  and  last  year  he 
retired  from  public  life,  too  late,  however,  for  any  good  result.  At  the  age 
of  sixty  he  has  been  removed  from  the  scene,  as  good  a  sportsman  and  as 
honoured  and  honourable  a  gentleman  as  ever  bore  those  names. 

Very  sad  and  sudden  was  the  removal  of  Mr.  Caledon  Alexander  from 
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the  busy  soeoe.    We  saw  him  at  the  July  ia  hb  usual  health  and  cheery 
spirits;  others  saw  him  more  recently  at  Winchester,  where  his  colt  Snaffle^ 
a  son  of  his  ma^e  Briglia,  that  he  rode  in  his  famous  match  with  Sir  John 
Astley,  won  a  stake  there,  and  would  have  run  again  at  Kempton  Park  the 
same  week  but  for  the  illness  that  had  so  lamentable  a  termination.     Mr. 
Alexander's  familiar  face  and  figure  will  be  much  missed,  and  the  respect 
and  liking  in  which  he  was  held  was  clearly  shown  by  the  absence  of  many 
of  bis  old  friends  and  associates  from  the  meeting  at  Sandown  Park  that 
followed  so  quickly  the  announcement  of  hb  death.    A  thorough  sportsman, 
fond  of  racing,  though  hb  chief  pleasure,  we  imagine,  was  in  hb  breeding 
stud,  hb  connection  with  the  sport  had  been  fairly  successful.    Thunderbolt 
and  Thunder,  sire  and  son,  were  probably  the  two  best  horses  he  erer  had, 
though  the  latter's  best  performances  came  after  he  had  been  claimed  from 
Mr.  Alexander  by  the  late  Mr.  Clare  Vyner.    Thunderbolt  was  a  good 
horse,  it  must  be  remembered,  among  some  of  the  giants  of  old,  such  as 
Buccaneer,  The  Wizard,  St.  Albans,  &&,  and  Thunder  was  no  doubt  hb 
most  distingubhed  son.    A  good-looking  horse  that  Mr.  Alexander  sub- 
sequently bred  was  Thunderstone,  and  a  good  performer  when  he  was  in 
the  humour,  but  a  mile  was  hb  best  distance.    The  deceased  gentleman 
formerly  had  hb  haras  at  Sutton  Place,  near  Guildford,  but  latterly  removed 
to  Chabot  Park,  near  Reading.     He  never  had  many  horses  in  trainmg,  nor 
did  he  ever  win  one  of  the  so-called  classic  races ;  but  he  did  good  service 
with  hb  breeding  stud,  and  it  was  there,  as  we  have  said,  we  imagine  hb' 
chief  amusement  lay.    It  b  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  will  be  universally 
and  very  deeply  regretted.    The  innate  kindness  of  hb  nature  was  shown 
in  hb  mtercourse  with  both  gentle  and  simple.     Courteous  as  he  was  to 
strangers  and  new  acquaintances,  with  a  courtesy  that  b  getting  now  some- 
what old-fashioned,  he  was  the  cheeriest  of  companions  with  hb  friends 
and  intimates,  and  we  can  well  fancy  how  grieved  will  be  one  of  hb  oldest 
friends,  Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  at  hb  loss,  and  how  much  at  future  Chester 
race  meetings  he  will  be  missed,  for  there,  under  Wynnstey's  hospitable 
roof,  he  and  another  old  chum.  Sir  John  Astley,  made  matches  and  fought 
old  ones  over  again,  and  great  was  the  fun  and  chaff  that  went  round  the 
board.    We  fancy  that  the  celebrated  match  he  made  with  The  Mate,  owners 
up,  had  its  origin  after  dinner  at  Wynnstey,  but  we  are  not  sure  on  thb 
point.    Sure  we  are,  however,  of  one  thing,  that  in  Mr.  Caledon  Alexander 
the  Turf  has  lost,  if  not  a  great  patron,  at  least  a  staunch  friend,  and  that 
all  who  knew  him  will  greatly  miss,  and  often  regretfully  speak  of,  the  kind 
heart  and  the  cheery  loving  nature  now  at  rest 


